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119 zz; My "lüz THY 'izzûz; 19 ‘az; WY zoz; HYD ma‘dz 





I. 1. Etymology, Occurrences, and Meaning; 2. LXX. II. Verb. III. Nouns: 1. '*záz, ‘izziiz; 2. 
‘az; 3. '0z; 4. má óz. IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Etymology, Occurrences, and Meaning. The root ‘zz is common Semitic. Ugaritic 
uses it as a verb, noun, and adjective in the sense of “be strong,” “strengthen,” “strong,” 
"strength," etc.! Akk. ezezwezzu means “be angry,” “be powerful,” “be(come) enraged.”? 
OSA ‘zz means “fortify, strengthen,” and ‘zt means “strength.”3 The meaning of Old Aram. 
zz/zyz corresponds to Ugaritic usage.* The root occurs also in Jewish Aramaic, Mandaic, 
and Ethiopic. The Qumran Scrolls use both verbal and substantival forms of ‘zz. The mean- 
ing is essentially constant: “be/become/make strong, powerful,” “strength, power." There 
are 11 occurrences of the verb in the OT, all in the qal or hiphil. Intensive stems are found in 
other Semitic languages. In Hebrew a number of nouns derive from ‘zz: '*záz, “strength, 
power” (3 times); 'izzüz, “powerful” (twice); ‘az, “strength,” “strong” (22 times); and 70z, 
"strength, power, might" (94 times), which can sometimes take on the meaning “(strong) 
defense,” “(great) security,’ “refuge,” “protection.” The derivation from ‘wz of forms hav- 
ing this meaning has been suggested frequently but is difficult to prove etymologically.5 
The same is true of md‘6z (36 times), which means “refuge, fortress,” but also “strength” 
(Ps. 27:1).© Several proper names appear in extrabiblical texts;? in the OT we find: 'uzzā’, 


uzzä, üzüz, "zazyühü, ‘uzzi, uzziya, 'uzziyüh(ü), “tél, "uzzi'el, ‘aziza’, ‘azzan, and 
ma'azyá.* We also find yz, a by-form of ‘zz, in the niphal ptcp. nó'àz (Isa. 33:19). 


zz. Y. Avishur, “Biblical Words and Phrases in the Light of Their Akkadian Parallels,” ShM 2 
(1977) 11-19; W. Beyerlin, Die Rettung der Bedrängten in den Feindpsalmen der Einzelnen auf 
institutionelle Zusammenhünge untersucht. FRLANT 99 (1970); M. Dahood, “The Composite 
Divine Names in Ps. 89,16-17 and 140,9," Bibl 61 (1980) 277-78; D. Eichhorn, Gott als Fels, 
Burg und Zuflucht. EH XXIIU4A (1972); E. Gerstenberger, “139 ‘az to seek refuge," TLOT II, 846- 
48; W. Grundmann, “Öövauıc,” TDNT, II, 284-317; idem, “ioxbw,” TDNT, III, 397-402; V. Hamp, 
"Ps 8,2b.3," BZ 16 (1972) 115-20; P. Hugger, Jahwe, meine Zuflucht. MüSt 13 (1971); S. E. 
Loewenstamm, ““The Lord Is My Strength and My Glory,’” VT 19 (1969) 464-70; A. Malamat, 
"Josiah's Bid for Armageddon,” JANES 5 (1973) 267-78; W. Michaelis, *xpároc," TDNT, II, 
905-15; Y. Muffs, "Two Comparative Lexical Studies," JANES 5 (1973) 287-98, esp. 295-98; 
C. Toll, "Ausdrücke für ‘Kraft’ im AT mit besonderer Rücksicht auf die Wurzel BRK,” ZAW 94 
(1982) 111-23; A. S. van der Woude, “TIY ‘zz to be strong," TLOT, II, 868-72. 

l. 'z, WUS, no. 2021; UT, no. 1835. 

2. AHw, I, 269-70. 

3. Biella, 360. 

4. KAI 26 has 6 occurrences; cf. DNSI, II, 835. 

5. So van der Woude, 869. Cf. HAL, II, 806; Gerstenberger. 

6. Cf. DNSI, II, 835. HAL (II, 610) is uncertain, citing Arab. md‘Gd, “place of refuge,” and 
proposing the cj. *mà'ózen in Isa. 23:11; but cf. 1QIs*. 

7. KAI; AP, 297b; BMAP, 306b. 

8. See IPN. 


2 WY “zz 


2. LXX. For ‘zz and its various derivatives, the LXX uses forms from the lexical field 
of dynamis, ischys, and krátos; for the semantic domain of “refuge,” it uses boethós or 
hyperaspistés. 


II. Verb. Only in late texts do we find verbal forms of ‘zz with the meaning “be 
strong" (qal, 9 times) or "strengthen" (hiphil, twice). In the Dtr framework surrounding 
the stories of the book of Judges, the ascendancy of one personal entity over another is 
a commonplace: "Israel" 1s subjected to the tyranny of a foreign king, or the deliverer 
raised up by Yahweh triumphs over the tyrant. Twice this situation is represented by 
the expression “the hand of one was stronger than [NRSV ‘prevailed over'] the hand of 
the other.” First it is Othniel whose hand prevails over Cushan-rishathaim (Jgs. 3:10, 
watta'oz yädö 'al), then it is the Midianites who prevail over Israel (6:2). 

In other contexts (without yäd), too, people can grow strong. They may rebel 
against Yahweh by oppressing the poor and needy. The author of a postexilic lament 
fragment in Ps. 9/10 prays: gümä yhwh 'al- ya’öz *nós, "Rise up, Yahweh! Do not let 
mortals prevail" (9:20[Eng. v. 19]). Although it is difficult to assign Ps. 52 to a genre, it 
is clear that the beleaguered psalmist is speaking of his oppressor, after God has given 
him refuge and affirmation in the temple. From this position, the psalmist can even 
mock the conduct of the evil rich man, who did not take mä’öz in God but trusted in 
abundant riches (his influence) and became mighty (yà oz, v. 9[7]) in his wickedness. 
V. 7(5) voices the assurance that God's destruction will strike down the villain. 

The lengthy Ps. 68 comprises both hymnic elements and petitions. The latter in- 
clude a prayer that God will intervene forcefully on behalf of the faithful: “Your God 
has displayed might for you; show your strength, O God, as you have done for us be- 
fore" (v. 29[28]; the first stich is often read “Summon your might, O God,” with the 
versions; but the text makes sense without emendation). 

These texts touch on Yahweh's power to guide history; Ps. 89:14(13) (in the context 
of vv. lOff.[9ff.]) extols Yahweh's creative power, documented in victory over the 
forces of chaos (tà'oz yad*kà, par. to “mighty arm" and “high right hand"). Personified 
Wisdom, present at God's individual acts of creation, witnessed the establishment of 
the fountains of the deep (Prov. 8:28, ba'?zóz “nôt t*thóm; we would expect a hiphil or 
piel, par. with ‘ms piel).? 

Other passages in wisdom literature use ‘zz in secular contexts. Eccl. 7:19 declares 
that wisdom gives strength to the wise (hahokmä tà oz lehäkäm), indeed even greater 
strength than that of ten potentates (Sallit) in a city. The seductive woman against 
whom Proverbs warns is able to give her face a strong, firm, “provocative”!0 expres- 
sion (Prov. 7:13, he'ezá päneyhä). That this text describes disapproved conduct is 
shown by the similar maxim in 21:29, which contrasts the 75 rasa‘ to the yäsär: the for- 
mer puts on a "strong" face (he'ez . . . b’pänäyw), expressing the willpower to carry out 
wickedness. “Make one's face strong” has also been translated “make bold" or “inso- 


9. Cf. K. Aartun, WO 4 (1968) 297: “when the fountains of the deep flowed” (Ugar. édd). 
10. O. Plóger, Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII (1984), 74. 
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lent.” This meaning would be appropriate for the hapax legomenon ‘am nó àz (from y’z, 
a by-form of ‘zz; see above), "an insolent people,” in Isa. 33:19, in the context of a sec- 
ondary oracle of salvation: on the day of salvation Israel will no longer have to look on 
the arrogant, impudent occupation forces. 

Finally, Dnl. 11:12 uses ‘zz to describe the weakness of Ptolemy IV against 
Antiochus III: he will win victories but will not prevail (lö’ yà óz). 

Thus ‘zz is used in both theological and secular contexts. Theological contexts speak 
of Yahweh's ‘zz in history and the natural realm; secular contexts exhibit a tendency to 
associate strength and power more with violence and oppression than with safety and 
security. 


III. Nouns. 

l. *züz, "izzüz. The nouns "*záz (3 times) and "izzáz (twice) predicate strength and 
power to the God of Israel; they can be exercised for the benefit of God's people, but 
nevertheless clearly reveal the ambivalence of the root, since they can also wreak 
havoc. The entrance liturgy of Ps. 24 includes the question: Who is melek hakkäböd? 
The answer is: yhwh ‘izztiz w*gibbór, further qualified by gibbör milhämä. This text 
uses 'izzüz for Yahweh's victorious military power. In Deutero-Isaiah's message of sal- 
vation, the same victorious power of Yahweh finds vivid expression in the description 
of how, at the beginning of Israel's history, the hosts of Egypt are destined for destruc- 
tion: Yahweh is absolutely and fundamentally superior to chariot and horse, army and 
warrior (Isa. 43:17, hayil w*'izzáz). Isa. 42:18-25 speaks of the outpouring of the heat 
of Yahweh's anger on his people, manifested in the “violence of war” (“¢ziiz milhämä, 
v. 25). The "historical" Ps. 78 uses '*zázó to extol Yahweh’s great and mighty deeds in 
history (v. 4; par. to nipl”ötayw). Finally, we find the same statement in a hymn (Ps. 
145:6) that juxtaposes “the might of your awesome deeds" (“züz nór*'oteyká) and 
“your great deeds" (g*dülloteyka, with K), which are to be proclaimed and declared 
(‘mr and spr). 


2. az. We find ‘az used as both noun and adjective; the predicative use of the adjec- 
tive exhibits prominent verbal government. The context is almost always secular. The 
earliest occurrence appears to be Gen. 49:7, in the so-called Blessing of Jacob, where 
the curse on Simeon and Levi is ascribed to their fierce anger and cruel wrath (’ärür 
appäm ki ‘az, par. qsh). This harsh hostility in personal relationships is expressed 
sometimes with ‘az panim: in Dt. 28:50, in response to the disobedience of the peo- 
ple, Yahweh unleashes a "grim-faced" foreign nation; in Dnl. 8:23 Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes is called melek 'az-páním. Even without pänim, ‘az can mean “powerful” in 
a menacing sense: in Nu. 13:28 (J), e.g., the spies extol the land they have been explor- 
ing, but caution that the people living there are "strong" and their cities well fortified 
(b*sürót). The territory of the Ammonites, who refuse to grant Israel passage and 
whose king is put to the sword in retaliation, is described nevertheless as strong and se- 
cure in the sense of being fortified (Nu. 21:24 [E]; many modern exegetes prefer the 
LXX reading: ya zer as the name of a border point). Isaiah's oracle against Egypt de- 
clares that it will be delivered into the hand of harsh masters and a melek 'az (Isa. 19:4). 


4 "y ‘zz 


Ps. 18:2-31(1-30) glorifies Yahweh (among other reasons) for delivering the psalmist 
from a strong enemy (v. 18[17] = 2 S. 22:18). At the eschaton, a thanksgiving hymn 
within the Apocalypse of Isaiah foresees that a strong people (‘am-‘Gz) will glorify 
Yahweh, and ruthless nations (göyim Grisim) will fear Yahweh (Isa. 25:3). Even this 
passage preserves the notion that strength is menacing, although it must submit to one 
who is stronger still. For example, the persecuted psalmist complains that ‘azzim are 
stirring up strife against him (Ps. 59:4[3], par. "enemies," “workers of evil," and "the 
bloodthirsty”) and calls on Yahweh for help and deliverance. In an oracle of judgment 
in Trito-Isaiah that recalls preexilic prophecy, Isa. 56:11 castigates the mighty (here the 
leaders of the nation) as greedy dogs that never have enough ('azzé-nepes, lit. "strong 
of life" or “strong of hunger”).!! In Ezekiel the arrogance of the strong comes under 
Yahweh’s judgment (7:24, g*'ón ‘azzim; cf. Am. 5:9, where Yahweh “makes destruc- 
tion flash out against the strong ['az]" [NRSV ]). 

In very different portions of the OT, the exodus tradition uses ‘az as an adjective 
to describe the violence of the natural elements. In Ex. 14:21 (J), for example, 
Yahweh drives the sea back by a strong east wind (b*rüah gädim 'azzá). In Isa. 43:16 
Yahweh is introduced as having total sovereignty over the natural elements: he 
makes a way in the sea and a path in the mighty waters (b*mayim ‘azzim). The 
postexilic historical summary in Neh. 9 speaks of the destruction of the Egyptians 
who pursued the Israelites escaping from Egypt: Yahweh threw them into the mighty 
waters like a stone (v. 11). 

Finally, 'az finds employment in wisdom aphorisms. Samson's riddle and its solu- 
tion (Jgs. 14:14 and 18) are well known. In v. 14 ‘az is used as a personal noun: “the 
strong one"; in v. 18 it is used as a comparative adjective. The only text where 'az ap- 
pears as a feminine plural (used as an abstract noun) is Prov. 18:23 (possibly dating 
from the mid-monarchy), which contrasts the rich and the poor. The rich answer the 
entreaties of the poor with harshness ('azzót); in other words, they spurn them. The 
same collection contains another bicolon (21:14) that states that a bribe in secret averts 
violent anger (hémá 'azzá). A numerical proverb (30:25) points to the ants, “a people 
without strength (‘am lo -àz)," who nevertheless understand the need to provide their 
food (for the winter) during the summer. Despite their weakness and humble station, 
they are endowed with wisdom (30:24). According to Cant. 8:6, love is as "strong as 
death,” a statement set in parallel with "passion (qin à) fierce as £61.” 


3. ‘öz. a. Psalms. Of the 94 occurrences of ‘6z, 44 are in the Psalms. The range of 
meanings is wide: “strength,” “power,” “might,” but also "refuge." The noun appears 
occasionally in parallel with má'óz (Ps. 28:8). It can be used both literally and figura- 
tively. 

Creation hymns and texts that allude to the theology of creation extol Yahweh's cre- 
ative power: it can bring to pass works of power and might and lend strength to both the 


people and the individual believer, making them strong. Somewhat obscure is the 
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“founding” (ysd piel) of ‘6z from the mouths of babes and infants (8:3[2]), an ‘z that 
prevails against enemies like a bulwark.!? The praise that resounds in the sanctuary 
takes place at the point of contact between heaven and earth, so that we hear the sum- 
mons Ahall*lühá birgia‘ 'uzzó, "praise him in the firmament of his power” or “praise him 
in his mighty firmament” (150:1). With his might (b*'ozz*ká) he divided the sea in the 
act of creation (74:13); with his mighty arm (bizróa' 'uzz*ká) he scattered the forces of 
chaos (89:11[10]). His commanding voice is “a mighty voice" (gól ‘6z, 68:34[33]; cf. 
Ps. 29). Power over nature and power over history are based on power in the skies, in- 
accessible to mortals (68:35[34], par. ga ^wató, “his majesty”). This universal power 
he gives (nätan) to his people (68:36[35], 'oz par. ta ^sumót, as in 29:11). All creatures 
in heaven and earth are called on to acknowledge (by worshiping) this mighty God: 
hàbá l*yhwh käböd wā'ōz, “ascribe to Yahweh glory and strength" (29:1; cf. 96:7; 
| Ch. 16:28; Ps. 68:35[34], t*nüà "oz le lohim). This figure of speech probably does not 
refer to a cultic investiture of Yahweh but to confession and affirmation of the power 
and glory Yahweh inherently possesses. This affirmation (learned or heard, 62:12a 
[11a]) is common knowledge: ‘6z belongs to Yahweh (v. 12b[11b]). Nevertheless, a 
hymn to Yahweh as king can say that Yahweh has robed himself (läbe$) in majesty and 
girded himself (‘zr hithpael) with ‘6z (93:1). The worshiper pouring out a lament in the 
sanctuary can look on God there and behold (physically) God's power and glory 
(63:3[2], lir ót 'uzz*ka ük*bódeka; cf. 96:6, 'oz w*tip'eret b*miqdàsó; also 1 Ch. 16:27), 
so that it is reasonable to think of a visual representation. But the possibility of individ- 
ual ceremonial acts cannot alter the fact that no one can give or bring Yahweh anything 
that he does not already have. 

In laments the motif of trust leads to affirmation of Yahweh's greatness and power, 
on which one can rely; the poet also prays for a demonstration of God's power to save. 
In 62:8(7) the meaning of z modulates to the equivalent of Eng. “refuge,” since the 
beset psalmist finds in Yahweh sár-'uzzí, the “rock of my might" (or “my mighty 
rock"). In parallel are words like "salvation," "honor," and "refuge" (vv. 3,12[2,11]). 
The psalmist miraculously experiences Yahweh as a "strong refuge"; in this experience 
he himself is a kind of portent to many (71:7, k*mópet hayiti l*rabbim w*'attá mah’si- 
Oz). Another psalmist confesses: "You are my refuge (mahseh), a strong tower 
(migdal-'0z) against the enemy" (61:4[3]). The persecuted supplicant sees in Yahweh a 
strong deliverer (140:8[7], 'oz y*Yá'atf). Finally, the psalmist can pray for Yahweh to 
give his strength (t*naàh-'uzz*kàá) to his servant (86:16). 

Yahweh can be addressed directly as "my strength" (59:10,18[9,17]; in v. 10[9] 
uzzö should be emended to 'uzzi with LXX, Targ., and Heb. mss., as well as the anal- 
ogy of v. 18[17]; in both verses the parallel is misgäb). At the same time, in the oath 
section of the lament 'uzz*kà can be objectified as the subject of praise (59:17[16], with 
manos and misgäb in parallel). The speaker of a lament remembers the great and won- 
derful acts of Yahweh in nature and history (77:12[11]), acts that imbue the worshiper 


12. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1—59 (Eng. trans. 1988), 181-82; cf. Hamp; for another interpretation 
— VI, 108. 
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with confidence and trust. The psalmist also knows that Yahweh has made known (yd" 
hiphil) his z among the peoples (v. 15[14]). 

Lament and petition (and the supposed priestly oracle of salvation) are followed by 
praise and thanksgiving, in which God’s saving power is proclaimed (e.g., 28:7-8[6- 
7]. In Ps. 30:8(7) the text should probably be emended to /*har*ré ‘6z (with Targ.) and 
the verb read as he“madtani: “By your favor, O Yahweh, you have established me on a 
strong mountain [or: ‘firm ground’].” Here ‘z describes the nature of the firm founda- 
tion on which Yahweh has set the psalmist, whose life was threatened. The use of ‘6z in 
138:3 is not without its problems. Aquila (see also Jerome) has probably preserved the 
correct interpretation: tarhibéni, “you give me great space, in my soul [or: ‘life’] there 
Is strength." 

As we would expect, hymns also extol the strength and power of God. Because of 
Yahweh's great power (b*rob 'uzz*kà), even Yahweh's enemies must ultimately do him 
homage (66:3; kh$ must be translated in this sense).!? Yahweh is also praised for sum- 
moning his strength for his people (68:29[28]). This text 1s not easy to translate. The 
MT means: “Your God has summoned might for you [taking the suf. of ‘uzzekd as an 
objective gen.], the strength of God, which you have done [or: 'used'] for us." The 
phrase 'uzzá ““léhim should be emended to 'oz hà *lohím; the versions suggest reading 
sawwéh instead of siwwä and "loheykà without a suffix (“Summon, O God, your 
might"); but 'uzzá can also be interpreted as an imperative: "Prove yourself mighty, O 
God, as you have done for us before." 

The introduction to a hymn may contain predications that belong by nature in the 
body: "Let us sing aloud to God our strength" (81:2[1]). A different nuance appears in 
89:18(17), which proclaims Yahweh as tip'eret ‘uzzdmé, “the glory of their strength” 
(the suf. refers to the people). Finally, 118:14 uses "strength" in parallel with "song" 
and identifies both entities with Yahweh (‘ozzi w*zimrdati yâ; so also Ex. 15:2; Isa. 
12:2). 

The royal psalms assume that Yahweh is strong; the king rejoices in that strength 
(21:2[1]) and the worshipers pray Yahweh to rise up in his strength and power to inter- 
vene against the enemy (21:14[13]). As part of the enthronement ceremonial, the scep- 
ter (mattéh-'uzz*kà, “scepter of your might" = “your mighty scepter”) is conveyed to 
the king (110:2). 

In the historical summaries, besides the general view that Yahweh shapes and gov- 
erns history, we find certain events singled out as being inaugurated by Yahweh, e.g., 
the miraculous feeding during the wandering in the desert. For this purpose the (cre- 
ative) power of Yahweh (b*'uzzó) was invoked, bringing out the south wind (78:26), 
which together with the east wind drove flocks of birds toward the Israelites (v. 27). Ps. 
78:61 says that Yahweh abandoned his sacred ark, identified as 'uzzó and tip artó, to 
captivity and into the hand of the foe (cf. 1 S. 4). This comports well with the descrip- 


13. F. Crüsemann, Studien zur Formgeschichte von Hymnus und Danklied in Isráel. WMANT 
32 (1969), 175 n. 5. 

14. P. C. Craigie, VT 22 (1972) 145-46, citing Ugar. z and dmr (see J. C. de Moor, UF 1 
[1969] 179), translates "refuge and shelter." 
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tion of the ark as “rôn 'uzz*kàá (“ark of your might" = “your mighty ark") in Ps. 132, 
which appears to speak of a procession with the ark (v. 8; cf. v. 7; 2 Ch. 6:41). In an- 
other historical summary the recapitulation of history is understood as "seeking 
Yahweh and his strength" (Ps. 105:4 = 1 Ch. 16:11). 

In the Zion hymns the use of ‘6z does not vary from what we have observed already. 
Yahweh, who dwells on Zion, is celebrated and affirmed by the worshiping community 
as a refuge, strength, and help (46:2[1]); every pilgrim is happy whose strength is in 
Yahweh (84:6[5]). 

It is not just God's help, mercy, and goodness that can be associated with ‘6z; the 
power of God's anger is also a reality in the OT, and Ps. 90:11 warns against underesti- 
mating it: "Who considers the power of your anger? Your wrath is great." It is therefore 
good to know that the strength of King Yahweh loves justice (99:4). 

b. Wisdom Literature. In wisdom literature the secular usage of ‘6z predominates. 
For example, the description of Leviathan says that strength spends the night in its neck 
(Job 41:14[22]), and Job ironically characterizes Bildad’s “wise counsel” as assistance 
by an arm without strength (26:2, z*róa' lö’-‘öz). The capable wife is not only diligent 
but physically strong and powerful (Prov. 31:17, hág*rá b*'óz motneyhä, "she girds her 
hips with strength”; “strength and dignity ['oz-w*hadàr] are her clothing,” v. 25). Prov. 
10:15 expresses the conviction that the wealth of the rich is (like) their fortress (giryat 
uzzó; cf. also 18:11). A brother offended is more obdurate (and less approachable) 
than a fortified city (18:19). Prov. 21:22 appears to explain the superiority of wisdom 
to outward strength: “One wise person goes up against a city of warriors (gibbörim) 
and brings down the ‘öz in which they trust.” Prov. 24:5 moves in the same direction: 
“A wise person is strength, and one with knowledge strengthens [increases] strength.” 
The point of this saying is probably that the one who is wise is truly the one who is 
strong. By contrast, Eccl. 8:1 appears to view ‘6z in a negative light: “Wisdom makes 
one's face shine (tdir), while ‘z distorts one’s face"; here ‘öz means “hardness,” and 
no emendation is needed. 

As an example of the theological use of ‘6z in wisdom literature, a typical wisdom 
commonplace may be cited: “In the fear of Yahweh there is strong confidence” (Prov. 
14:26, mibtah-‘6z). We also find an element of the traditional Sém theology: “The name 
of Yahweh is a strong tower” (18:10, migdal-‘6z). God's total power and freedom pre- 
vail over all human concepts of justice (Job 12:16, 'immó öz w*tüstyá, “with him are 
strength and success"). Finally, one of the discourses of Elihu speaks of the creative 
power of God, which controls the snow and the rain (Job 37:6; the text contains a 
dittography, and should be emended either to w*laggesem ümätär, in which case 'uzzó 
should be read as the impv. "'ozzá, “increase,” or to w*gesem mätär 'uzzó, "and the 
shower of rain is his might"). 

c. General Usage Elsewhere. One of the earliest texts illustrating the general usage 
of z in the OT is Gen. 49:3, in the Blessing of Jacob, where Reuben as the firstborn is 
addressed as “my might” (köhi), “the firstfruits of my vigor" (re’sit ‘6ni), and “excel- 
ling in power” (yeter ‘Gz [a by-form of ‘6z]). Also early is the Song of Deborah (Jgs. 
5:2-31); vv. 19-21 describe the battle at Taanach, in which Yahweh intervened with the 
natural resources at his disposal. This may have occasioned the interpolated 1st-person 
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summons in v. 21 to come forward with might, i.e., to participate in the promising bat- 
tle (tidr*ki napSi '0z, "May my soul come forward with might"; or, if we take nepes in 
the sense of “neck,” “You shall tread on the neck of the strong "';!^ in either case ‘6z is 
connected with the military prowess of the combatants). Human ability and activity are 
reflected in David's dancing with all his might before Yahweh when the ark was 
brought to Jerusalem (2 S. 6:14, b*kol-'0z; 1 Ch. 13:8 describes the scene differently: 
David and all Israel dance before God with all their might). 

Material objects and localities may also be described as possessing ‘6z, e.g., a city 
(Isa. 26:1, Tr 'oz-làná, “We have a strong city" [with reference to Jerusalem]), a scepter 
(Jer. 48:17, matt&h-"öz, expressing the strength of the Moabite domain, which is about 
to be shattered), or an inaccessible fortified height (Jer. 51:53, m*róm 'uzzá) like that of 
Babylon, which will nevertheless be taken at Yahweh's judgment. Outward strength 
thus also symbolizes hubris. Ezekiel compares the royal house of Judah to a vine, 
whose sturdy stems could have been used for rulers’ scepters but are now destroyed 
(Ezk. 19:11,12,14, mattéh-‘6z). When Tyre is destroyed, even the strong pillars 
(mass*bót ‘uzzék) will fall to the ground (26:11). Scholars dispute whether the K*/é- oz 
l*yhwh with which the priests and Levites praised Yahweh during Hezekiah's Passover 
celebration were mighty (loud) musical instruments (2 Ch. 30:21). 

That ‘z can also refer abstractly to the power and might of a political entity is 
shown by Amos's prophecy of doom against Samaria (3:11): this power will be demol- 
ished. 

Several texts use gà ón and ‘6z together in the sense of “insufferable pride or arro- 
gance,' which Yahweh will bring low (Lev. 26:19; Ezk. 24:21; 30:6,18; 33:28). Ezk. 
24:21 speaks of the Jerusalem sanctuary as “your mighty pride” (g*ón-'uzz*kem). This 
pride always involves elements of rebellion and sin against Yahweh, so that ‘öz moves 
imperceptibly from its secular to its theological usage. | 

d. Theological Usage Elsewhere. lt appears that only in late texts did 'oz acquire 
clearer theological overtones, again primarily in poetic passages (1.e., in formulaic ex- 
pressions). In the Song of the Sea (Ex. 15:1-18) Yahweh is praised for the strength with 
which he guided his people to his holy abode (v. 13b). Hannah's hymn of praise (1 S. 
2:1-10) expresses assurance that Yahweh will give strength to his king and exalt the 
horn of his anointed (v. 10). A similar notion appears in Mic. 5:3(4): the future ruler 
and savior will stand and feed his flock in the strength of Yahweh his God (the transla- 
tion of ‘z as “majesty” is not justified). 

In Isa. 51:9 the prophet calls on the “arm of Yahweh” (a synecdoche in which the 
arm is already strong in principle; cf. Yahweh's oath by his mighty arm in 62:8) to 
awake and put on strength (/ib3i- Oz; cf. Ps. 35:23; 44:24[23]). If the text is correct in 
Isa. 52:1, which addresses the same summons to Zion, the reference can only be to the 
strength and power vouchsafed and guaranteed by Yahweh (the "beautiful garments" in 
v. 1b have led some exegetes to emend ‘uzzék to 'edyek, "your jewelry"). A judgment 
oracle seeks to make clear that Yahweh alone is God and that every knee shall bow to 
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him and every tongue affirm (45:23): "Only in Yahweh are acts of righteousness and 
strength" (s*dáqót wá' oz, v. 24). The affirmation of the individual is the same, e.g., 
49:5 (the servant of Yahweh declares, "and my God is my strength") or Jer. 16:19: 
“Yahweh is my strength and my stronghold, my refuge in the day of trouble" (‘6z with 
má'oz and mánós).!6 Yahweh's power exhibited in his glorious theophany is extolled in 
Hab. 3. The list includes glory (hód) and praise (t*hillá), brightness, rays of light 
(qeren), and power (v. 4, Sam hebyón 'uzzöh, “there is the cloak of his power”; there is 
no good reason for the general interpretation of this clause as a gloss: the phenomena 
accompanying the theophany are not themselves the power of Yahweh; cf. 1 K. 19:11- 
12). 

But God’s power also has destructive potential. In Ezr. 8:22, for example, a maxim 
states that “the hand of God is gracious to all who seek him, but his power and his 
wrath are against ('uzzó w*'appó 'al) all who forsake him" (the two nouns may be inter- 
preted as a hendiadys for "his powerful wrath" or "his wrathful power"). 


4. mà óz. The noun ma óz involves the semantic elements of protection and refuge 
but also of security and strength, which may be imagined quite concretely in the form 
of an inaccessible stronghold or citadel on a rock. This meaning, in the first instance 
concrete and secular, can be abstracted and transferred to theological situations, which 
identify Yahweh with a mà óz as a refuge for the persecuted, oppressed, and assailed. 

Used in the general sense, mà óz appears as a stronghold in the story of Gideon’s 
call (Jgs. 6:26). Isa. 17:9, too, makes reference to “fortified cities" (‘are mà uzzót), 
which will be deserted and destroyed; Isa. 23:4 (actually an oracle against Tyre [cf. 
v. 5], but mà óz hayyám must refer to Sidon) calls Sidon a “fortress by the sea,” which 
will meet disaster. Behind this disaster stands Yahweh, who will destroy all the for- 
tresses of Phoenicia (v. 11; reading mä’uzzeyhä with 1QIs*). Ezekiel's oracle against 
Egypt predicts that Yahweh's wrath will strike the Egyptian city of sin, called mà óz 
misräyim, “the stronghold of Egypt" (30:15). In Nah. 3:11 the mà óz (“[place of] ref- 
uge”) Nineveh seeks (in vain) from the advancing enemy may be meant abstractly, but 
v. 12 probably refers to strongholds (kol-mibsärayik) that will fall like ripe fruit into 
the mouth of the "devouring enemy." This uniformly concrete and secular meaning of 
mà ‘oz is maintained throughout the OT, in early and late traditions. Isa. 23:14 (cf. v. 1) 
calls Sidon a fortified and secure harbor (mà uzz*ken), over whose destruction the ships 
of Tarshish will wail (i.e., lament). Ezk. 24:25 shows that Jerusalem too was thought of 
as a mà óz: mà uzzam parallels such valued feelings as the joy of their glory and the de- 
light of their eyes; cf. v. 21, which describes the temple as g*'ón 'uzz*kàm, “proud trea- 
sure."!/ The phrase mà óz ro 3i may be translated as “head protection" or “(military) 
helmet" (Ps. 60:9[7] = 108:9: “Ephraim is my helmet" [spoken by Yahweh]). 

In addition to this concrete meaning, the OT contains a wide range of texts that use 


16. W. Thiel, Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 1—25. WMANT 41 (1973), 
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mà Óz in a figurative and theological sense. In most cases it is Yahweh who is the ref- 
uge, haven, or sanctuary for those who flee to him. Isaiah castigates his people because 
they take refuge with Pharaoh instead of listening to Yahweh (Isa. 30:2, là 'óz b*mà'óz 
par'óh, par. lahásót). The Jerusalemites’ forgetfulness of God (17:10a) serves as the 
justification for the oracle of disaster that follows (vv. 10b-11): “For you have forgot- 
ten the God of your salvation, and have not remembered the sûr mà 'uzzek." 

Affirmation of Yahweh as mà óz appears in Psalms of various genres. In all cases 
strong defense, protection, and refuge are the defining semantic elements. An individ- 
ual hymn of confidence describes Yahweh as mà óz-hayyay (“refuge of my life,” possi- 
bly an objective gen.: “for my life"); therefore anxiety and fear are immaterial (27:1). 
The parallel characterizes Yahweh as light and salvation. The same affirmation in an 
individual hymn of thanksgiving (Ps. 28) speaks of Yahweh as strength for "his peo- 
ple" (v. 8, yhwh 'oz-làmó; reading l*ammó with LXX, Syr., and several Heb. mss.), 
while for his mäsiah he is mä’öz y*sá ót (the one who provides refuge in acts of salva- 
tion). The same psalm calls Yahweh 'uzzí ümäginni, “my strength and my shield" 
(v. 7). A lament prays urgently that Yahweh will be the petitioner's “rock of refuge" 
(sür-mà óz, 31:3[2]; the parallel stich has bêt m“südöt). The afflicted psalmist, praying 
for deliverance from the snare, is convinced that Yahweh is his refuge (v. 5, kf- 'attah 
má ázzi; cf. 43:2: "the God in whom I take refuge"). 

Didactic poetry influenced by wisdom shares this conviction. In the time of trouble, 
Yahweh is the salvation (t*3&'à) and refuge (ma'üzzam) of the righteous (saddigim) 
(37:39). The maxims of Ps. 52 similarly reveal the influence of wisdom. V. 9(7) looks 
with disfavor on one who would not find ma óz in God but trusts instead in abundant 
riches and proves strong in destruction (yà' oz b*hawwátó). 

The affirmation that God is a “strong refuge" (ma'ázzi häyil) appears in hymnic 
texts, e.g., 2 S. 22:33 (Ps. 18:33[32] reads hamm* azz*rení häyil, “who has girded me 
with strength"; but in the context of v. 32 the MT of v. 33a makes good sense). Isa. 
25:1-5 praises God as a shelter and refuge (twice in v. 4, par. mahseh) to the poor and 
needy (dal, 'ebyón). The force of 27:5 is somewhat obscure. Apart from the question of 
how v. 5 relates to vv. 2-4, this verse with the words yaA^zeq b’mä'üzzi appears to al- 
lude to the notion of asylum in the temple: someone whose life is threatened can flee to 
the temple and grasp the horns of the altar (1 K. 1:50). Affirmation, proclamation, and 
eschatological expectation of Yahweh's power to protect are heard, e.g., in Jer. 16:19: 
yhwh 'uzzi ümä’uzzi üm*nüsi b*yóm sara; Joel 4:16(3:16): w*yhwh mah^seh l*'ammó 
ümä’öz libné visra'el; and Nah. 1:7: tób yhwh l*ma'óz b*yém sara. 

From the concrete meaning “stronghold” through the personification of refuge and 
strength in Yahweh, the usage of mà óz finally reaches the level of abstraction, as in the 
great sermon of Ezra (Neh. 8:10), which calls joy in Yahweh strength (ki hedwat yhwh 
hi" mà uzz*kem), or in Prov. 10:29, where for the blameless (reading lattam) the “way 
of Yahweh" is a defense, refuge, and stronghold (contra most comms., which translate 
the text as “a refuge for one who walks blamelessly," or the like). The “way of 
Yahweh" may be the code of conduct observed by the devout or the way shown by 
Yahweh (ordained destiny). 

Dnl. 11 contains seven occurrences of mà óz. In vv. 7, 10, and 19, the word denotes 
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the fortress 1n the literal sense, while in v. 31 it refers to the Jerusalem sanctuary 
(migdäs), thought of as a fortress. Who the “god of the fortresses” ( *loah má uzzim) in 
v. 38 might be is unclear. V. 39 returns to the notion of fortified sites (mibs*ré 
mä uzzim) or garrisons. Only in v. 1 do we appear to have figurative usage; the text of 
the MT, however, is out of order.!? The reference is probably to Michael, who stands 
beside God as "support and protection" in the battle with the angelic princes. 


IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls most of the occurrences of deriva- 
tives of ‘zz are in the Thanksgiving Scroll. Only a handful are verb forms: /*hà'iz 
b*kóah (1QH 7:17,19), “to strengthen with power" (formally, derivation from ‘wz is 
also possible); ya'oz libbäm (CD 20:33), “let their heart be strong,” referring to the 
hearts of the men belonging to the community, who hearken to the instruction of the 
Teacher of Righteousness. Most instances are nouns (‘6z or mà 0z), in either secular or 
theological contexts: rûhôt ‘öz, “mighty winds" (1QH 1:10, creation theology); God as 
a "strong wall" (3:37; cf. 6:26-27); a "strong wall" (among other things) constituting a 
prison for the devout (5:37), but "strong bars" for protection against enemies (6:28); 
God's "strength" as a support for the faithful (7:6; cf. 18:13); “a strong tower and a 
high wall" symbolizing the secure believer (7:8; cf. IQSb 5:23); the “rock of my 
strength" is with God (9:28); the works done by God's "strong right hand” are praised 
(17:18; cf. 18:7). At Qumran mà óz appears to have a wider range of usage than in the 
OT: a rootstock retains its "vigor" even in the heat (1QH 8:24); the lamenting believer 
finds no “refuge” (8:27); “strength” has departed from the body of the lamenter (8:32); 
declining “strength of the loins” symbolizing weakness (8:33); rejection of possessions 
as a place of "refuge" (10:23); and finally mà óz as a “place of refuge on high" (10:32). 

The Manual of Discipline speaks of “strong justice" (mispat ‘6z, 1QS 10:25). The 
way of the steps of the devout leads over a “mighty rock,” identified with God's truth 
(11:4). 

The War Scroll extols God's great "strength" (1QM 11:5; 14:11,16; 1. 16 prays that 
God will rise up in “might”; cf. Ps. 21:14[13]; Isa. 51:9). 

The Rule of the Blessings also speaks of the “power of God's mouth" ("oz pikä), 
with which God establishes his dominion among the nations (1 QSb 5:24). A notewor- 
thy usage occurs in 4Q175 (4QTest) 26, which calls the fortification of Jerusalem the 
“bulwark of wickedness” ("oz resa‘). There are still other occurrences of forms of ‘zz, 
e.g., in 1027 4:1; 1Q35 1:1; 40403 (4QshirShabb®) 1:25; 40494 (4QM?) 13; and 1QH 
2:2 (without context). It can be seen that, although there is increasing blending among 
the individual terms, their meanings do not essentially go beyond OT usage. 

Wagner 


18. See BHS and the comms. 
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‘azar II 





I. 1. The Roots zr I and II; 2. Occurrences. II. ‘zr I: 1. Verb; 2. Nouns; 3. Names. III. ‘zr II: 
1. Verb; 2. Nouns. IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. The Roots ‘zr I and II. Heb. zr reflects two distinct Semitic roots, ‘dr > ‘zr I and 
gzr> zr ll. Originally, they had only the radical r in common; in the course of phonetic 
development, however, they coalesced after the 2nd millennium B.c.£. and finally be- 
came homophones and homographs. 

The verbal root ‘dr > ‘zr I is attested in the Amorite onomasticon, in Ugaritic, He- 
brew, Aramaic, and Phoenician, in North Arabian anthroponymy, and in Arabic, South 
Arabian, and Ethiopic. It normally means “help.” In South Arabian, however, it occurs 
also in the idiomatic syntagm "dr b'm/b'ly PN (‘dr “against” someone) b- (“for” a mis- 
deed), which in fact means “requite someone for something,” e.g., l'drn b'mhmw bhwt 
drn, “to pay them back for this war"! In Sabaic, however, the reflexive St stem of the 
causative means “ask forgiveness, "? from the etymological meaning “cause oneself to 
be helped." This meaning corresponds exactly to that of stem X of Arab. ‘dr (ista'dara). 
In Classical Arabic the meaning of stem I (‘adara) is “forgive,” ultimately a semantic 
derivative of “help.” The root ‘dr is not attested in Akkadian, which instead uses deriva- 
tives of résu, "help." 

The root gzr is intransitive. The stative means “be abundant"; the active means 
"come together (in a group), form a mass, assemble." This root is attested in He- 
brew (zr II) and Arabic (gazura); the noun gzr occurs in Amorite, Ugaritic, and 
Minaean. 


2. Occurrences. In the MT the verb "azar occurs 56 times in the qal (with an addi- 
tional 19 occurrences of the ptcp. 'ozer), 4 times in the niphal, and once in the hiphil. 
The subst. ‘ézer occurs 21 times and 'ezrá 26 times (3 times with the directional 
enclitic -4). 


‘azar. B. Q. Baisas, “Ugaritic dr and Hebrew ‘zr I," UF 5 (1973) 41-52; U. Bergmann, “WY 
zr to help," TLOT, II, 872-74; G. Brin, “The Roots ‘zr — ‘zz in the Bible,” Les 24 (1959/60) 8-14; 
M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, “häseruhuli — ‘junger Dienstmann, Bursche, " WO 3 (1964-66) 189- 
91; M. Heltzer, “HZR in den Verwaltungstexten aus Ugarit,” UF 12 (1980) 410-12; E. Lipiński, 
Le poéme royal du Psaume LXXXIX 1-5, 20-38. CahRB 6 (1967), esp. 35-42; P. D. Miller, 
"Ugaritic GZR and Hebrew ‘ZR IL" UF 2 (1970) 159-75; A. F. Rainey, "Ilànu resütni lillikü! " 
Orient and Occident. FS C. H. Gordon. AOAT 22 (1973), 139-42; V. Sasson, “Ugaritic f* and ézr 
and Hebrew S6wa‘ and ‘6zér;’ UF 14 (1982) 201-8. 


1. CIS, IV 308, 22. 
2. CIS, IV 568, 4. 
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II. “zr I. 

|. Verb. The verb zr I, “help,” conveys the notion of protection, as the noun “zärä 
("enclosure") shows. God is frequently the subject, and a phrase denoting the believer 
or the people of God the direct object. For example, the Blessing of Jacob says of Jo- 
seph: "The God of your father will help you, and El Shaddai will bless you" (Gen. 
49:25). When Samuel sets up the Ebenezer stone, he says: “Thus far Yahweh has 
helped us" (1 S. 7:12). As here, in 2 Chronicles the reference is often to help in battle: 
Asa cries to God as the only one who can help, praying “Help us" (14:10); Jehoshaphat 
cries out to God, and God helps him (18:31); God helps Uzziah against the enemy 
(26:7); Hezekiah says: “Yahweh our God is with us, to help us and to fight our battles" 
(32:8). An interesting text is 25:8: “God has power to help or to overthrow (hiksSil).” 
Authors of laments pray to Yahweh for help: “Help us, O God of our salvation (yésa") 
. . . deliver (hissil) us, and forgive us our sins” (Ps. 79:9); “Help me, save (hösia‘) me" 
(109:26); "I am persecuted, help me" (119:86). Or the text says that Yahweh helps the 
righteous and rescues (plt piel) them (37:40 [also with Aósía']), that he will help the 
holy city when morning dawns (46:6[Eng. v. 5]), or that he helped the psalmist, who 
was being pushed hard to the point of falling (118:13). In the salvation oracle of 
Deutero-Isaiah, we find such statements as: “Do not fear, for I am with you . . . I will 
strengthen (ms piel) you, I will help you, I will uphold (támak) you with my right 
hand" (Isa. 41:10; cf. vv. 13,14). 

Other subjects include the gods, who are called on ironically for help (Dt. 32:38); 
the gods of Aram, who helped their worshipers and to whom Ahaz wishes to turn 
(2 Ch. 28:23); the hand of God (Ps. 119:173); the ordinances (mispätim) of God (Ps. 
119:175); and the angel Michael, who comes to help Daniel (Dnl. 10:13). In the secular 
domain, the subject may be a warlord or warrior (1 K. 20:16; Josh. 1:14; 10:4,6,33; 
Ezr. 8:22; 1 Ch. 12:18,20,23[17,19,22]) or even Egypt, whose help, however, is useless 
(Isa. 30:7; cf. 31:3: both the helper [zër] and the one helped ['azár] will fall [kasal, 
näpal]). Outside military contexts, the verb can denote moral or social support (Isa. 
41:6, the makers of idols “help” each other; Ezr. 10:15), or assistance in performing a 
task (2 Ch. 32:3). 

We also find the construction "azar l°, which likewise means “help, come to the aid 
of": Job 26:2 (Job says ironically to Bildad, *How you have assisted the weak!"); cf. 
also 2 S. 8:5 (par. 1 Ch. 18:5: in battle); 2 S. 21:17 (Abishai comes to David's aid and 
kills the Philistine); Isa. 50:7,9 (God helps the servant of Yahweh); Zec. 1:15 (the pa- 
gan nations helped Yahweh in his anger against Israel); 1 Ch. 22:17 (David orders the 
leaders of Israel to help Solomon); 2 Ch. 19:2 (“Should you help the wicked?" par. 
"love those who hate Yahweh"); 26:13 (helping the king against the enemy); 28:16 
(Ahaz asks Assyria for help). The syntagm "azar lf can be compared to the use of 
hósia' l° (e.g., Ezk. 34:22; Ps. 86:16; 116:6). Since several of the texts in question are 
relatively late, the use of /* before the direct object may reflect Aramaic influence. If 
the verb "azar is followed by a circumstantial expression introduced by min (e.g., Ezr. 
8:22), it effectively means “save.” This meaning is confirmed by Gk. s0zö in Ps. 
119:173; Ezr. 8:22; 2 Ch. 14:10(11); 18:31; 32:8. The usual translation is boéthéé, 
"help." 
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Only in 2 Ch. 14:10(11) is ‘zr constructed with ben... 1°; this usage is explained by 
instances in Mishnaic Hebrew and especially in Sir. 42:5. Examination of the parallels 
shows that 'azar ben rab I*'én koah means “help the rich or the poor,” i.e., help whom- 
ever one wishes. 

The only occurrence of the hiphil is the participle in 2 Ch. 28:23 (see above; possi- 
bly to be read as a qal). The meaning of the niphal is passive in Ps. 28:7 ("I was 
helped") and Dnl. 11:34 (the wise among the people receive a little help) but reflexive 
in 2 Ch. 26:15: “for he [Uzziah] did wonders to help himself, until he became strong.” 

In 1 Ch. 5:20 Driver interprets zr as zr II; probably, however, the form should be in- 
terpreted as the niphal or qal of zr I.? Ullendorff cites the Ethiopic version of Jgs. 15:9, 
where Heb. wayyinnät“$ü is translated by the reflexive form of zr.* Although Dillmann 
here translates with "impetum facere,"? which might suggest ‘zr II, the context, which 
has to do with vengeance, suggests comparison with South Arabian dr, “requite.” In 
| Ch. 5:20 the reflexive reading wayye az*rá ““léhem, “they helped each other against 
them," is possible; this was the interpretation of the Masoretes. But the South Semitic 
evidence suggests the reading wayya z*rá “léhem, "and they took vengeance on them.” 
The style of 1 Ch. 5:20 is so reminiscent of certain South Semitic inscriptions that it 
would not be surprising if an Arabic text served as the Chronicler's model. 


2. Nouns. The noun ‘zr is sometimes vocalized as 'ézer, sometimes as Ozér; it is 
therefore not always possible to decide whether we are dealing with the noun "help" or 
the ptcp. "helping, helpful." The textual tradition does not clarify the problem; cf. Ps. 
124:8 (MT ‘ézer, 11QPs? "ózer); Isa. 44:2 (MT ya z*rekà, 1QIs* ‘özer). It therefore ap- 
pears proper to disregard the Masoretic vocalization and compare the substantival us- 
age of zr with that of 'ezrá and its archaic or archaizing form ‘ezrdt, likewise meaning 
"help, support," where such confusion is impossible. The nouns @zer and 'ezrá/'ezrat 
are equivalents, as the synonymous phrases ®@zer missár (Dt. 33:7) and ‘ezrat missär 
(Ps. 60:13[11]; 108:13[12]) show. 

It is necessary, however, to distinguish 'ezrá, “help, support" (Lam. 4:17), from the 
noun "zárá, "enclosure, court," which appears in Isa. 31:2; Job 31:21 (despite the 
Masoretic vocalization 'azräti); 2 Ch. 4:9 (twice); 6:13; Sir. 50:11. The latter word is 
also used for the "ledge" of the altar (Ezk. 43:14,17,20; 45:19; see IV below). 

The syntagm b* + 'ezrá occurs in Nah. 3:9; Ps. 35:2; with zer in Ex. 18:4; Dt. 
33:26; Hos. 13:9; Ps. 146:5; and with ‘6zér in Ps. 118:7 (reading b*'ezrí). It is always 
God from whom help is expected, except in Hos. 13:9, which says that there will be no 
one to help when Yahweh destroys Israel, and Nah. 3:9, where the Libyans served as 
“helpers” of Thebes in Egypt. 

The syntagm /* + 'ezrá occurs 11 times, frequently with reference to help in battle. The 
inhabitants of Meroz are to be cursed because they did not “come to the help of Yahweh” 


3. G. R. Driver, CML, 142 n. 17. 
4. E. Ullendorff, JSS 7 (1962) 347; > WV1 nàtas. 
5. LexLingAeth, 1003. 
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(Jgs. 5:23); the inhabitants of the coastal cities have looked to Egypt and Cush for help, 
and deliverance (hinndsél) from Assyria (Isa. 20:6; cf. also 31:1); Pharaoh’s army set out 
unsuccessfully to help Israel (Jer. 37:7); Ahaz gives the king of Assyria all his treasures, 
but it does not help him (2 Ch. 28:21). According to Isa. 10:3, the unjust judges will find 
no help when the enemy comes. The Psalms repeatedly call on God to “make haste to 
help" (hüsä l*ezrá); 'ezrà always has a pronominal suffix. In parallel, twice we find “do 
not be far” (22:20[19]; 71:12[11]) and twice hissil, “deliver” (40:14[13]; 70:2[1]); once 
God is addressed as “my salvation” (Ps. 38:23[22], su Gti). 

In Isa. 30:5 we find /*'ezer and in 1 Ch. 12:19(18) /*'ozer. In the latter verse, how- 
ever, the vocalization should be /*'ezrekà; in the last line of the tricolon, similarly, 
'ezreka, “your help,” should be read. The MT reads: “Peace (salóm) to you / and peace 
to your helpers! / For your God helps you (“zär*kä).” In Isa. 30:5 we could read la'zór 
instead of /*'ezer so as to have two infinitives; 1QIs*, however, reads: “not as a help 
(l“ezrä), and you will not profit (16 1I) from it.” This variant shows that ‘zr/zrh is a sub- 
stantive; since the LXX omits /6° I*hó il, hó'tl/tó'il may be considered a gloss. 

A third syntagm häyä + zr/zrh + suffix or lî (“to me") or missar (“from the en- 
emy”) occurs with 'ezrá in Ps. 27:9 (par. “God of my salvation [yesa ]") and 63:8(7) 
(par. "shadow of your wings"), with ‘@zer in Dt. 33:7 (against the enemy), and with 
Ozer in Ps. 10:14 (God is the helper of the orphan) and 30:11(10) (“Hear ... be a 
helper to me"). In these texts God is the help expected. This syntagm may be placed 
alongside nominal clauses in which God is the subject and ‘zr/zrh the predicate: with 
ezrá in Ps. 40:18(17) (“my help and my deliverer [m*pallet]") and 46:2(1) (par. “ref- 
uge”), with 'ezrátá in Ps. 94:17 (“If Yahweh had not been my help"), with 'ezer in Ps. 
33:20 (help and shield); 70:6(5) (help and deliverer); 115:9-11 (help and shield), and 
with 'ozer in 54:6(4) (par. “upholder [sämak] of my life [nepe3]"). 

The syntagm 7n ‘6zér, “there is no helper," describes a desperate situation. When Is- 
rael had no helper, God sent Jeroboam (2 K. 14:26). When God had no helper in his 
wrath, his own arm helped (Aósía') him, and his wrath sustained (samak) him (Isa. 
63:5). The speaker of a lament says that trouble is near and there is no one to help (Ps. 
22:12[11]). The wretched, whom God bowed down with hard labor, fell down with no 
one to help (Ps. 107:12). Devastated Jerusalem has no one to help (Lam. 1:7). The king 
delivers those who have no helper (Ps. 72:12). The king of the North has no one to help 
him and comes to his end (Dnl. 11:45). Similar is /o - 'ozer in Job 29:12 (Job delivered 
the orphan who had no helper) and 30:13, where the text may be corrupt (possibly 
reading ‘Osér: no one restrains the enemy [NRSV]). Job 6:13 is clearly corrupt and 
probably must be read hë’ me ayin ‘ezrati ‘Abi, “Behold, from where will I obtain my 
help?" (cf. Ps. 121:1).6 

The participle means “auxiliary troops" or “adjutants” bound to the person of a war- 
lord. This applies to the “helpers of Rahab" in Job 9:13, who correspond to the “gods, 
helpers” of Kingu;’ it applies also to the “auxiliaries” of King Zedekiah in Ezk. 12:14 


6. Against this emendation see G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 161. 
7. EnEI IV, 69. 
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(reading z*rdyw). In Ps. 89:20(19) (reading the ptcp. 'ozer), zr I is used with gibbör 
(cf. Ezk. 32:21; 1 Ch. 12:1 [possibly ‘zr II]; see III.1 below}. Jer. 47:4 may also refer to 
"auxiliary troops." Ezk. 30:8 prophesies that the “helpers” of Egypt ( oz*reyhà) will be 
broken. In Isa. 31:3 the participle is involved in a play on words between ‘6zér and 
azür (see 11.1). 

In poetry the noun ‘ézer may modify magen, “shield” (Dt. 33:29) or parallel it (Ps. 
33:20; 115:9-11); both terms stand metaphorically for God. Here the meaning of zer 
is closer to “protection.” By contrast, in Ps. 20:3(2); 121:1-2; 124:8, 'ezer means the 
"help" expected from God. In Gen. 2:18,20, "ezer, "help," concretely denotes the 
woman, who is meant to be a help to the man. This specialized meaning of ‘ézer recalls 
Sab. (d-)'dr, which refers to female relatives.® In Dnl. 11:34 “zer is the internal object 
of 'azar niphal: “bring help.” 


3. Names. The verb zr I is very common in the Semitic onomasticon. It is used to 
form theophorous names that give thanks for a happy event, perhaps the birth of a child 
or the happy outcome of a difficult delivery. The root appears frequently in Amorite 
personal names expressing trust in a deity: ya dar- il, ya dir- il, or ya 'dur- il, “God has 
helped"; ya dur haddu, "Haddu has helped"; etc.? We also find the act. ptcp. "adiru: 
ili- adiri, "My God is my helper" or “My God, my helper!"!? Also frequent is 'adru, 
“help”: ‘adri-haddu, 'adri-'ahi, ‘abi-‘adri, etc. Some of these names appear later at 
Ugarit.!! 

The great majority of Phoenician and Punic names with the element ‘zr are com- 
posed of the noun ‘azr followed by a theophorous element (e.g., ‘zrb‘l, zrmlqrt) or a di- 
vine name followed by a perfect (e.g., ‘Smn‘zr, mlqrt'zr).!? Used by itself, ‘zr is either a 
pet name or a thanksgiving name: 'a(z)zür, helpful."!? 

In Aramaic the noun ‘idr/édr, "help," appears particularly as a predicate in 
theophorous names, e.g., hadad-‘idri, ‘attar-‘idri, ‘idr-ili (cf. 'adri-'el in 1 S. 18:19; 
2 S. 21:8).14 

A theophorous name with the verbal predicate Gdar is found also in Nabatean 
(qws dr), as the Greek transcription Kosadaros shows.!5 

The verb "azar appears also in the Ammonite PN 7'zr.!6 Finally, the element "dr is 
very frequent in North Arabian names.!7 

The Hebrew proper names using ‘zr I fit quite naturally into this broader context and 


8. Beeston, 13. 

9. I. J. Gelb, Computer-Aided Analysis of Amorite. AS 21 (1980), 256, 259f. 

10. AN, 215. Cf. also Samas-hdzir (APN, 193). 

11. PNU, 107. 

12. Benz, 375-76. 

13. Cf. a-zu-ri (APN, 492). 

14. APN, 265b. 

15. LidzEph, II, 339-40; CIS, II, 923. 

16. K. P. Jackson, The Ammonite Language of the Iron Age. HSM 27 (1983), 95. 

17. G. L. Harding, An Index and Concordance of Pre-Islamic Arabian Names and Inscrip- 
tions (1971), 412, 617, 675. 
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reflect the same tendency as in Aramaic (lezer, y*hö-'ezer, “zar-yd, etc.). Outside the 
Bible, Hebrew names with zr appear in cuneiform Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian 
texts, in the Aramaic papyri, and in the legends of Palestinian seals. According to 1QM 
4:13, the name zr, “help of God,” was borne by one of the standards of the victorious 
sons of light. 


IH. zr II. 

|. Verb. The verb ‘zr II probably appears only in 1 K. 1:7; 1 Ch. 12:22(21); and 2 Ch. 
20:23. The contexts and comparison with Arab. éazura, "be abundant," suggest some 
such meaning as “come together (in a group), form a mass, assemble.” The syntagm 
azar ‘ah*ré X, "join someone, support someone" (1 K. 1:7), appears nowhere else.!8 
Another hapax legomenon occurs in 1 Ch. 12:22: 'azar 'im, which might be translated 
"join forces with." In 2 Ch. 20:23 we find "az*rá 15 b*re'ehü lmashit, "they joined to- 
gether, the ones against the others, to (their own) destruction." 


2. Nouns. The noun gzr appears frequently in the mythological and epic texts of 
Ugarit as a “Homeric” epithet for gods and heroes. On the basis of Arab. gazir, “abun- 
dant," scholars agree that gzr should be translated “hero” or "leader." Indeed, the con- 
textual meaning of ézr suggests comparison with words like ‘abbir, "strong"; ‘addir, 
"mighty"; kabbír, "great"; and Sallit, “ruler.” This comparison would argue for a form 
gazziru, with the Hebrew equivalent 'azzír. Identification of gzr with hzr is inappropri- 
ate, since the latter is connected with Arab. hazara, “look on with suspicion," and 
means rather "superintendent."!? The Hurrian name ha-Se-ru-hu-li should also not be 
associated with 'adiru or $azziru.?? It is based on hassirum, "container," and denotes a 
maker of vessels.*! 

The noun gzr > ‘zr (pronounced 'azír or ‘azzir) is attested in 2 S. 18:3 and Ps. 
89:20(19). This interpretation would also yield a clearer sense than MT zer in Ezk. 
32:21 and | Ch. 12:1, possibly also in Jer. 47:4 and Ezk. 30:8. In 2 S. 18:3 we have the 
only text with the plene reading ‘zyr, preserved by K: “It is better that you serve as our 
leader from the city" (NRSV "send us help"). If Ps. 89:20(19) was written originally as 
a purely consonantal text, it could be read as St ‘zr 7 gbr (cf. 4QPs 89), “I have set 
(Satti) a leader (‘azzir) at the head of (‘al) the army (g*bürá)" (cf. Gen. 41:33; Isa. 
3:25), or “I have set (Satti) a leader (‘azzir) against a warrior (gibbör),’ probably a ref- 
erence to Goliath. The expression ‘zry hammilhämä, “leaders in battle(?),’ in 1 Ch. 
12:1 may be compared to gibbér(é) milhämä (Ps. 24:8; 2 Ch. 13:3) and "*záz milhamá 
(Isa. 42:25; cf. Ps. 24:8). In Ezk. 32:21 the ‘zryw correspond to the ( elé) gibbórim and 
are therefore also “leaders.” This meaning would also be appropriate in Ezk. 30:8 and 
Jer. 47:4, but the context is too vague to be certain. 

Lipinski 


18. HAL, II, 811, assigns it to ‘zr I. 

19. Cf. Heltzer. 

20. Alalakh 269, 22; contra Dietrich and Loretz. 
21. Tell al-Rimah, no. 126, 21. 
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IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. To date the root ‘zr I appears some 30 times in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls: 10 times as a verb, 11 times as the noun zer, and 9 times as the noun 'ezrá (the 
last only in 1QM and 11QT). The distribution carries little significance; the concentra- 
tion in the milhämä literature is not surprising. 

Syntactic usage is approximately the same as in the OT. As the distribution would 
suggest, the texts speak most often of God's helping his community. He supports his 
holy ones (1QM 1:16) and makes use of his angels for help (1QS 3:24; 1QM 13:10,14; 
17:6; 40177 [4QCatena?] frs. 12-13 1:7; cf. 9). Belial likewise helps the sons of dark- 
ness (1QM 16:11; cf. 1:2), but this help does not endure (1QM 1:6; IQpHab 5:11). The 
Essene community at Qumran celebrates the help of their God (1QM 13:13) and the 
help of God's deliverance (4QM* [4Q491 | fr. 11 2:14; 40M* [40495] 2:2); it sees this 
help realized in the continued existence of the community and understands the commu- 
nity as the agent of God's help (1QM 12:7; 13:8). The degree to which this divine help 
is understood militarily is illustrated by the mention of a battle standard named ‘ézer 
‘él, "help of God” (1QM 4:13; see above). The devout worshiper probably has concrete 
assistance in mind when he says that he has been “helped” (= delivered) by God from 
the hand of the one stronger than he (1QH 2:35; cf. 5:6; 7:23). Finally, the “marriage 
ritual" 4502 records the benediction bārûk ‘él yisra'el *Xer 'azar [ . . .], "blessed by 
the God of Israel, who helps [ . . .]" (24:2). 

The noun “zara appears in 11 QT only in the construct phrase 'azrat mizbeah, which 
denotes the narrow “altar ledge" to be sprinkled with sacrificial blood in the course of 
the various sacrificial rites (16:03,17; 23:13,14; 37:4). It is unclear whether this ex- 
plicit construct phrase represents a semantic shift from the use of “zärä alone in Ezk. 
43:14,17,20. 

Fabry 


22. J. M. Baumgarten, JJS 34 (1983) 125-35. 
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I. 1. Etymology. The root ‘tr is not widespread in Semitic. Apart from Hebrew, a 
verb ‘tr and a noun "trt are found only in Phoenician and Punic. The so-called wreath 
inscription from Piraeus states that the Sidonian colony decided to donate a golden 
wreath (/‘tr... trt hrs) to m'b'l bn mgn for his services during the building of the 
temple, to inscribe this decision on a stele, and to set this stele up in the vestibule of 
the temple.! This decision reflects a custom borrowed from the Greeks. Similarly a 
Latin-Punic bilingual on the funerary stele of a Numidian says that the departed was 
“possessor of a wreath” (dl ‘trt) and “possessor of a name of heroism” (dl Xm t'smt).? 
A Neo-Punic inscription from Maktar uses ‘trt in a different sense; the phrase ‘rt 
‘drt’ probably refers to the magnificent facade of the temple.? Line 6 of an inscrip- 
tion from Carthage was thought to read wr’rt w[‘trt]t, but the actual reading is wr’rt 
k[r]tb.^ The end of the line, however, clearly reads br’§ ‘tr, which Ferron translates 
“au sommet du fronton."? As in KAJ 145, then, we are dealing with an architectural 
feature. 

Citing Guillaume, HAL refers to Arab. ‘tr, but this is based on a typographical error.® 
Guillaume compares the Arabic root "tz “bend, twist," to Heb. tr? The Arabic verb 
might correspond to the Hebrew semantically, but not phonetically. 

The connection to Akk. etru, “headband,” goes back to Bezold;? the translation is 
probably based on association with Heb. “tara More recent lexicons enter it under idru 
B (or itru, itru), "strap or band,” or id/tru, III, “band.”? It is not possible to establish its 
precise meaning from an occurrence in a list of gifts given to Amenophis IV.! It is not 
impossible that an Akkadian word itru or etru is related to Heb. “tarda, but the evidence 


38 (1982); R. M. Boehmer, *Hórnerkrone," RLA, IV, 431-34; H. Bonnet, "Kronen, Krönung,” 
RAR, 394-400; A. Brekelmans, Martyrerkranz. Analecta Gregoriana 150 (1965); R. Delbrueck, 
"Der spätantike Kaiserornat,' Die Antike 8 (1932) 1-21; L. Deubner, "Die Bedeutung des 
Kranzes im klassischen Altertum,” ARW 30 (1933) 70-104; O. Fiebiger, "Corona. 1)," PW, IV, 
1636-44; R. Ganszyniec, “Kranz,” PW, XI, 1588-1607; W. Grundmann, “otédavoc, otedavow,” 
TDNT, VII, 615-36; H.-D. Kahl, “Weihekrone und Herrscherkrone" (Habil., Giessen, 1964); 
J. Kóchling, De coronarum apud antiquos vi et usu. RVV 14/2 (1914; vol. 1 = diss., Münster, 
1913); L. Löw, “Kranz und Krone,’ Gesammelte Schriften, III (1893, 21979), 407-37; 
C. Meister, “Kranz Krone,” BHHW, II, 999-1000; C. Strauss, “Kronen,” LexAg, III, 811-16; 
Quinti Septimi Florentis Tertulliani Opera ex recensione Aemilii Kroymann. CSEL 70 (1942), 
153-88 (De corona); E. Unger, "Diadem und Krone,” RLA, II, 201-11; H. Waetzoldt and R. M. 
Boehmer, “Kopfbedeckung,” RLA, VI, 197-210. 


. KAI 60, quotation |. 3. 
. KAI 165.6. 
. KAI 145.3; see J. G. Février, Sem 6 (1956) 17-18. 
. RES 13 = CIS 6000 (bis). 
. J. Ferron, Studi Magrebini, 1 (1966), 67-80 and pl. 1. 
. HAL, II, 815. 
. A. Guillaume, Abr-Nahrain 3 (1961/62) 6. 
. C. Bezold, Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar (1926), 26, with a question mark. Still cited 
by KBL2, 698. 
9. See, respectively, CAD, VII, 10b; AHw, I, 364b. 
10. EA 14, III, 16. 
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is not clear enough for it to serve as an etymology of the Hebrew root r.!! The word 
eteru(m), "take away, rescue, "!? cited by GesB and BDB, can hardly have anything to 
do with Heb. ‘tr. 

In Jewish Aramaic the primary meaning is "surround," in Middle Hebrew, 
“wreathe.” 


2. Occurrences. The verb ‘Gtar occurs just twice in the qal, with the meaning “sur- 
round": 1 S. 23:26 reports that Saul and his followers set out to entrap David by encir- 
clement; Ps. 5:13(Eng. v. 12) says that Yahweh's favor surrounds the righteous like a 
longshield. There are four occurrences of the piel, which means “ ‘make crowned’ . . . 
as a permanent condition."!? Since the “performance of the action itself" is attested in 
the qal with the meaning "surround," neither the piel nor the hiphil should be consid- 
ered a denominative verb.!* 

The piel appears in Cant. 3:11: the bridegroom is crowned by his mother with a 
wreath or crown. It also appears three times in the Psalms. Ps. 8:6(5) speaks of the indi- 
vidual whom Yahweh crowns “with grace and mercy" (hesed w*rah*mím; cf. the very 
similar expression in 11QPs* 19:8). Ps. 65:12(11) declares that Yahweh has crowned 
the year with his goodness; the fertility of the land is ascribed to Yahweh’s interven- 
tion, here a “circuit,” “a progress through the land by God in person";!5 v. 12b(11b) 
says, "Your wagon tracks overflow with riches." Ps. 103:4 says that God crowns the 
soul of the psalmist with steadfast love and mercy. 

The hiphil is a hapax legomenon. The MT of Isa. 23:8 contains the fem. ptcp. 
hammatirä, describing Tyre. The same passage in | QIs* reads Am 'trh, probably a piel 
or pual participle. The Syr. and Vulg. provide passive readings: “crowned.” The inter- 
pretation of the passage is disputed. Since Duhm, exegetes have tended to replace Tyre 
with Sidon, the "bestower of crowns," the founder of numerous monarchic city-states 
in such areas as Cyprus.!® In short, Isa. 23:8 predicts that the Phoenician city will be 
disgraced even though she wears a crown or even though she bestowed crowns and 
wreaths, installing client rulers in many of her colonies.!? 

The noun "fàárá occurs 23 times in the OT; with the exception of 2 S. 12:30 par. 
1 Ch. 20:2 it appears only in poetic texts: 5 times in Proverbs, 4 times in Isaiah, 3 times 
in Ezekiel, twice each in Zechariah and Job, and once each (besides 2 Samuel and 
| Chronicles) in Jeremiah, Psalms, Song of Songs, Esther, and Lamentations. Finally, it 
occurs in the Hebrew text of Sirach: 45:12a (ms. B); 50:12c (ms. A); 6:31b (ms. A = 
2Q18). The verb occurs in 45:25-26 (ms. B) and 6:31b (ms. A = 2Q18). The absolute 


11. Personal communication from R. Borger. 

12. AHw, I, 264; CAD, 4, 401-4. 

13. HP, 205. 

14. Cf. BDB, 742-43; cf. HAL, II, 815. 

15. H. Schmidt, Die Psalmen. HAT V15 (1934), in loc. 

16. See also O. Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 160, 162, 166. 

17. W. Rudolph, “Jesaja 23,1-14," FS F. Baumgärtel. EF A/10 (1959), 166-74, esp. 172; simi- 
larly H. Wildberger, /saiah 13—27 (Eng. trans. 1997), 428-29. 
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form “tārâ appears only twice (Ezk. 21:31[26]; Cant. 3:11); the construct form is 
"teret. This form used absolutely should probably replace the plural form ""^tarót in the 
three texts where it occurs (Zec. 6:11,14; Job 31:36); it is also conceivable that -ôt 
should be interpreted as an archaic or archaizing singular ending.! It is possible, how- 
ever, that the form should be treated as a plural of magnitude (see IV.3 below). 


3. Meaning. The word “tard covers a fairly broad range of meanings. The basic 
sense of the root is "surround, encircle”; from it develops the meaning “wreath” of 
flowers, leaves, or twigs, in other words, a botanical crown. This meaning then gives 
rise to the general meaning "crown," a metallic wreath. As parallelisms show, “tarda 
can refer to a wide variety of head coverings or ornaments, e.g., s‘pird (Isa. 28:5), 
saníp (Isa. 62:3), misnepet (Ezk. 21:31[26]), liwyá (Prov. 4:9, etc.). Presumably the di- 
adem (nézer), which is part of the royal insignia, can also be called ""tará. In other 
words, “tärä can denote not just the royal crown of gold but also the cloth cap deco- 
rated with precious stones, the diadem, or the head covering recalling the Assyrian ti- 
ara, decorated with ornate bands.!? 


4. LXX. The LXX regularly uses stéphanos to translate “tard; its semantic range is as- 
tonishingly similar to that of the Hebrew word: stéphanos can refer to an encirclement, a 
city wall, a wreath, or a crown (of twigs or flowers as well as metal). There are 50 occur- 
rences of stéphanos in the LXX,?? 23 of which translate “tdrd; in addition, there are 9 oc- 
currences in Sirach, 7 in | Maccabees, | in 2 Maccabees, 2 in Judith, and 1 in Baruch 6 
(= Letter of Jeremiah). Once (Isa. 22:21) stéphanos represents abnet, twice (Lam. 2:15; 
Ezk. 28:12) kälil, and twice (Prov. 1:9; 4:9) liwyä. It has no Hebrew equivalent in Isa. 
22:18 (but cf. 22:21) and Ps. 65:12(11), where the noun stéphanos represents the verb 
ittartä. In four passages (Ps. 5:13[12]; 8:6[5]; 103:4; Cant. 3:11) the verb stephanóo 
translates 'atar; it appears also in Jdt. 15:13; 3 Mc. 3:28; and 4 Mc. 17:15. 


5. Dead Sea Scrolls. The root 'tr does not play an important role in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. In 1QSb 4:3 the priest is promised that "eternal blessings" will be the crown of 
his head; 11QPs* 19:7-8, adapting Ps. 103:4, says of Yahweh: mtr hsydyw hsd 
wrhmym, “who crowns his faithful with steadfast love and mercy.” The Temple Scroll 
uses rh twice (17:1 [restored]; 40:11) for an architectural feature. 


II. Lexical Field. The terms “wreath,” “crown,” and “diadem” translate several He- 
brew words, the specific meanings of which need to be distinguished. 


l. nezer. The noun — "N nezer refers to the royal diadem. When the text refers to 
the royal headdress, “tara can subsume nezer. 


18. E. Lipinski, VT 20 (1970) 34-35. 
19. Cf. Barrois, Manuel d'archéologie biblique, II (1953), 55-56. 
20. Grundmann (624 n. 57) counts only 49. 
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2. zér. The golden wreath (zér) around the ark of the covenant is to be thought of as 
an ornate golden molding (Ex. 25:11; 37:2); it is also mentioned in connection with the 
table (25:24-25; 37:11-12) and above all the incense altar (30:3-4; 37:26-27). 


3. türim. According to GesB, the türim (1 K. 7:18, etc.) are “decorations joined to- 
gether to form a wreath.” The description of the metalwork for the temple is not de- 
tailed enough, however, to permit definite conclusions in the case of each individual 
word. Noth proposes for tür the meaning “plate, panel," “from which the meanings 
‘course’ and then ‘row’ could have developed.”?! 


4. liwyä. The noun liwyd, “garland” (Prov. 1:9; 4:9; 14:24 cj.; and possibly I K. 
7:29), derives from a verb läwaä Ul, “twist, turn," attested in Hebrew only in its nominal 
derivative.?? Prov. 1:9 says the instructions of parents are “a fair garland” (liwyat hén) 
on the head of their son and a "necklace" ( ^nàgím) around his neck. According to 4:9, 
wisdom will place on the head of one who hearkens to her “a fair garland” (liwyat-hen) 
and thus bestow “a beautiful crown" ( "teret tip eret). In 14:24, too, liwyat must be read 
in parallel with “teret, so that the proverb reads: “The crown of the wise is their wis- 
dom, but folly is the garland of fools." 


5. /wäyöt. In the description of how to make the ten stands for the ten basins in the 
temple, the MT uses the form löyöt (1 K. 7:29,30,36). This form would derive from a 
sg. löyä, otherwise unattested. In all likelihood, however, the form should be /*wayót, 
so that here we would have the pl. of liwyä (see II.4 above). The text clearly refers to 
some kind of “wreaths” (cf. NRSV) firmly attached to the stands.?? To date, the phrases 
mé eber 'S löyöt in v. 30 and k*ma'ar- 7¥ w*loyót in v. 36 defy interpretation. 


6. s*pírá. On the evidence of Isa. 28:5, where s*pírat tip Grd (“a garland of glory") 
parallels “reret s“bi ("a diadem of beauty"), s*pírá means “garland, wreath, crown." 
The occurrence of this word in Ezk. 7:7,10, however, remains unexplained.*4 


7. keter. Heb. keter occurs only three times in the OT: Est. 1:11; 2:17; 6:8. Each 
time it is qualified by malkát. In the first two texts, keter denotes the headdress of a 
queen (Vashti in 1:11, Esther at her enthronement in 2:17); in 6:8 it refers quite re- 
markably to the adornment of a horse's head. The noun derives from a verb ktr II 
(piel), "surround" (cf. 'atar). The LXX translates with diádema (cf. Vulg. diadema), 
identifying keter with the diadem denoted elsewhere in the OT by nézer. In the book 
of Esther keter refers to the tall, rigid tiara that adorned the head of the Persian king 
(Gk. kídaris = tiára orthé), the “crown” worn only by the great king, singling him 
out from all others. Since it can be shown that the consorts of Hellenistic kings wore 


21. M. Noth, Könige. BK IX/1 (1968), 150-51. 

22. > VII, 475. 

23. See also Noth, BK IX/l, 144. 

24. See W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 195; J. Reider, VT 4 (1954) 278. 
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the diadem,?5 the interpretation of the LXX and Vulg. is correct; the author of the 
Hebrew text clearly used keter in a broader sense. Crowning with the diadem appears 
not to symbolize installation as coregent but recognition as lawful consort. 

According to the MT of 6:8, Haman proposes that the king adorn the one he wishes 
to honor with royal robes that the king has worn and with a horse “that the king has rid- 
den, with a royal diadem [or: ‘royal tiara,’ keter malküt] on its head.” Since it is impos- 
sible to picture a horse wearing either the tiara of the great king or the diadem of the 
queen,26 we should accept the suggestion of Gerleman and translate: “and a horse like 
that on which the king rode when the royal diadem was placed on his head." 

There is one occurrence of a denominative verb (hiphil) derived from keter in Prov. 
14:18, with the meaning “crown oneself": “The simple are adorned?’ with folly, but the 
clever crown themselves (yaktirà) with knowledge." 


III. Ancient Near East. 

1. Egypt. The outstanding adornment of Egyptian deities was their headdress, the at- 
tribute by which they are most easily recognized. A crown was not just decorative, be- 
ing above all a symbol expressing the nature of the god: gods of the heavens and of 
light wore crowns adorned with the sun disk, gods whose realm is the air wore feath- 
ered crowns, gods whose: animals were horned had a pair of horns symbolizing their 
strength. Like all symbols, crowns were also vehicles of power, in which the attributes 
and forces they represented were effectively present. The crowns of the king and queen 
mediated and guaranteed the divine power they claimed; therefore the royal crowns en- 
joyed their own cult. The earliest crowns were those of the two lands. The white crown 
was a tall headdress terminating in a knob; its wearer represented the territory of Upper 
Egypt. The red crown was a cap, the back of which rose steeply, with an upwardly 
coiled “wire” in front. It symbolized the territory of Lower Egypt. The two crowns, 
representing the principle of dualism, were first associated with the ruler of both lands 
on the Narmer palette. In the late period we find flamboyant composite crowns. Since 
the New Kingdom, the cult of the dead allotted the departed a wreath, usually of olive 
leaves, as a sign of vindication in the final judgment. This “wreath of vindication"?8 
was worn like a crown by the departed. Christianity later borrowed it as the “crown of 
life.” 


2. Mesopotamia. The usual Akkadian word for “crown, tiara” is agü(m), a mark of 
sovereignty denoting both the tiara of the gods and the headdress of the king.?? The 
form was not critical; what mattered was that the agá expressed the power and function 
of its wearer. The term therefore served to denote any headdress of a deity or of the 


25. G. Gerleman, Esther. BK XXI (1973), 64. 
26. Ibid., 116-17; for a different view see H. Bardtke, Das Buch Esther. KAT XVII/A-5 
(1963), 348. 
27. G. R. Driver, Bibl 32 (1951) 181. 
28. D. Jankuhn, LexAg, III, 764. 
^ Hw, I, 16-17; CAD, I/1, 153-57. 
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king, be it a band, a circlet, or a cap. In every era, of course, there were prescribed 
forms for the tiaras of individual deities and for the “crown” of the king. A crown, cap, 
or helmet with the horns of a bull, however, always symbolized divinity. As a rule, such 
a headdress was worn only by a god, but in a few cases also by the divinized king. In- 
terpretation confronts the difficulty that pictorial representations show changes in fash- 
ion that cannot be integrated with the texts because much of the terminology remained 
the same, although the words probably referred to different forms of headdress in dif- 
ferent eras and regions. For example, the word kubsu, denoting a soldier's cap, can re- 
fer both to the king's crown and (with horns) to the tiara of a god.?? A total of 115 dis- 
unct forms of headdress have been found in pictorial representations.?! 


3. Greece and Rome. In the Greco-Roman world, wreaths found their place primar- 
ily in the cult. They adorned priests, altars, those who offered sacrifice, sacrificial ani- 
mals, and seers. The symbolism indicated that the person or object so adorned was sep- 
arated from the profane world. From this cultic usage derived the use of wreaths at 
banquets and athletic competitions, in triumphal processions, and in the cult of the 
dead. Wreaths were symbols of divine favor and protection. The close connection be- 
tween cultic and political life led to holders of public office wearing wreaths as a sign 
of their dignity. Over time, these wreaths developed into a variety of crowns. To wear 
the victor’s crown in an athletic contest was considered the highest form of earthly hap- 
piness. The wreath also found employment in the private sphere, adorning singers, for 
example. Wreaths were used to express joy and honor. Wreaths of precious metal 
served as votive offerings and tokens of honor. Aristophanes makes fun of the multipli- 
. cation of wreaths in his Equites (Knights): when a sausage dealer informs the council 
that anchovies are the cheapest they have been since the outbreak of war, he is awarded 
a wreath as a bearer of good news. Weddings were also occasions for coronation, and 
the guests at banquets and symposia were crowned with wreaths. Finally, wreaths were 
used in the funerary cult and to honor the dead. The use of wreaths in the Roman cult 
for the most part probably echoed Greek usage. The diadem, which signified sover- 
eignty and encircled the tiara worn by the Achaemenids, formed part of the Hellenistic 
royal ornaments since the time of Alexander the Great. Beginning with Ptolemy IV, the 
diadem was represented on coins as a rayed wreath. At Rome the diadem — a hated 
symbol of despotism — did not come into use until the late period. 

When we move from the Greco-Roman world and the Hellenistic Near East to the 
OT world, we are struck by the little use made of crowns, wreaths, and coronation. 
Only in the later strata of the OT do the terms come to be used more often, primarily 
figuratively. The reserve of the OT shows that Israel rejected the cultic and magical use 
of the wreath (a botanical crown), from which developed the crown proper, a metal 
wreath, customary among its neighbors. 


30. AHw, I, 497-98. 
31. R. M. Boehmer, RLA, VI, 204, 206, 209. 
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IV. OT. 

|. Royal Crown. It is striking that the crown of Saul, the first king of Israel, is men- 
tioned for the first time in the story of his tragic death. The Amalekite who brought Da- 
vid the news of Saul’s death concludes his account: “Then I took the crown (hannézer) 
that was on his head and the armlet that was on his arm, and I have brought them here 
to my lord” (2 S. 1:10). It is nowhere stated that David wore the crown or diadem of 
Saul. We do read in 2 S. 12:30 that, after defeating the Ammonites, David took “the 
crown of their king (“teret malkäm) from his head . . . and it was placed on David's 
head." A particular problem is presented by the statement that its weight was a talent of 
gold (some 80 lbs.) — possibly a measure of its value, unless attendants held it over the 
king's head. A further complication is the parallel in 1 Ch. 20:2, where the Vulg. and 
possibly the LXX read milköm, a reference to the imperial deity of the Ammonites.?? 

Nothing is said of a coronation of Solomon or his successors. Not until Joash are we 
told once more of a coronation: the high priest Jehoiada sets the diadem (once again 
nézer) on his head (2 K. 11:12 par. 2 Ch. 23:11).?? In the case of the kings of the north- 
ern kingdom, we can only theorize that they wore a crown or diadem, perhaps follow- 
ing the example of their neighbors, the kings of Phoenicia, and of the Aramaic rulers. 
The so-called Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III represents Jehu as wearing a pointed 
cap, possibly decorated with precious stones. The “proud garland [or: “crown’]” of Isa. 
28:1,3 may be seen as a reference to the royal house, which failed to distance itself 
from the doings of the upper class of Samaria. The threat addressed to the king and the 
"lady" (g*birä, i.e., the king's mother) indicates that each wore a magnificent crown 
(“teret tip'eret, Jer. 13:18; cf. similarly Ezk. 21:31[26]). 

Herod the Great was buried with a diadem on which was set a golden crown.34 We 
read in 1 Mc. 11:13 that Ptolemy VI Philometor wore two crowns: the crown of Egypt 
and the crown of Asia. 


2. Material. Even in the ancient world, crowns were generally made of gold (see "trt 
hrs in the Phoenician wreath inscription),?? as we can see from 2 S. 12:30 par. 1 Ch. 
20:2 (kikkar-zähäb) and Est. 8:15 (the crown of Mordecai, “teret zähäb g*dölä). Ps. 
21:4(3) and Sir. 45:12 also speak of an “teret paz, a crown of fine gold (if paz actually 
means “fine gold"). In Sir. 45:12 the crown (trt) is one of the ornaments of the high 
priest, but we can conclude from Ps. 21:4(3) that the royal crown of Israel was a golden 
diadem (elsewhere usually called nézer), which, as Ezk. 21:31 teaches, was probably 
studded with precious stones (cf. 2 S. 12:30) and was worn over the turban (misnepet). 
As elsewhere in the ancient Near East, the king received the crown from the hand of the 
deity (cf. Ps. 21:4[3]). The royal power and dignity symbolized by the king's crown 


32. See W. Róllig, WbMyth, I, 299. 

33. For a discussion of the coronation ritual, see > "T3 ndzar, IL.3; > TW "wd, IV.1.b; — 
TY ‘ammiid. 

34. Josephus Ant. 17.8.3 §197. 

35. KAI 60.3. 
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were bestowed by God. The crown was presumably worn on state occasions and per- 
haps also when the king engaged in battle (cf. 2 S. 1:10, nezer). 

There is plentiful evidence that Israel's neighbors believed that the king was ulti- 
mately crowned by the deity. This idea is attested also in Ps. 21:4(3): it is Yahweh who 
bestows blessings and success on the king and sets the crown on his head. 


3. Crown of the High Priest. Only gradually did the royal ideology of the high priest 
develop and find acceptance. This development is graphically illustrated in Zec. 6:9- 
14: Zechariah is commanded to collect silver and gold brought back by the returning 
exiles and to make ""tarót to set on the head of the high priest Joshua son of Jehozadak. 
V. 14 says that the crown(s) are to remain as a memorial in the temple of Yahweh. The 
pl. “täröt has caused problems since time immemorial; for example, the Targ. inter- 
prets it as a plural of magnitude (“a large crown"). Others have suggested that the form 
refers to a composite artifact: a multiple crown like the papal tiara or crown described 
in Rev. 19:12.36 Rudolph is probably correct, however, in assuming that we are dealing 
here with an archaic singular ending -ôt < -ät and that obviously only one crown is 
meant. Since it is unreasonable to assume that Joshua wore the crown at all times, v. 14 
also creates no problems. When the crown was not being used on an official state occa- 
sion, it was deposited in the temple, where it both recalled the founders and evoked 
constant recollection of Yahweh's steadfast love and mercy. Since the crown was a 
symbol of royal dignity, while the high priest originally wore a turban (misnepet, Ex. 
28:4, etc.), many exegetes substitute Zerubbabel for Joshua in v. 11. Rudolph is right 
not to follow this lead: Zec. 6:9-14 for the first time legitimizes Joshua as a royal high 
priest and descendant of David. Sir. 45:12, too, is probably dominated by the notion of 
the royal high priest. This ideal became a reality under the Hasmoneans. Each of the 
eight heads of this house, from Jonathan to Antigonus, was both high priest and the 
secular leader of the Jewish people. 


4. Marriage Crown. Since the bridal couple is celebrated as king and queen, the 
wreath or crown plays an important role in the marriage ceremony (as in the Greco- 
Roman world). To the accompaniment of music (1 Mc. 3:39), the bridegroom, 
crowned by his mother (Cant. 3:11), approached the bride. The allegory in Ezk. 16 
shows that the bride was also adorned with a beautiful crown (“teret tip eret, Ezk. 
16:12), in this case by her father; bridal wreaths might be made of myrtle, roses, or 
gold.? A lover would also present a beautiful crown to a prostitute (Ezk. 23:42). Ac- 
cording to 3 Mc. 4:8, during a persecution in Alexandria young Jewish couples had 
ropes wrapped around their necks instead of wreaths on their heads. During 
Vespasian's war, an edict prohibited the crowning of the groom; during the war of Qui- 
etus (governor of Judea in 117 C.E.), the crowning of the bride was prohibited.*? 


36. E.g., L. G. Rignell, Die Nachtgesichte des Sacharja (1950), in loc. 
37. See, e.g., Euripides Iphigenia in Aulis 905-6. 

38. St.-B., I, 508-9. 

39. Mish. Sota 9.14. 
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5. Names. In one text (1 Ch. 2:26) “tard is the name of a woman, the second wife of 
Jerahmeel. This name reflects “joy over a daughter who adds to the number of chil- 
dren."40 

Several toponyms are based on the pl. of “rärä; they are understood either in the sense 
of "enclosure" or “cattle pen,”*! or as a plural of differentiation: stones forming a kind of 
crown around a ring of hills.?? (1) The 'atrót bet yó'ab in Judah of 1 Ch. 2:54 has not been 
identified. (2) The ‘atrét šôpān in Gad mentioned in Nu. 32:35 has likewise not been 
identified, if it is not to be equated with Khirbet 'Attarüs/z (see below). (3) The ""tárót in 
the southern region of Ephraim (Josh. 16:2) is probably the same as ‘atrét addär on the 
border with Benjamin (16:5; 18:13); it may be identical with Khirbet "Attara at the south- 
ern foot of Tell en-Nasbeh. (4) The “täröt on the northern or eastern border of Ephraimite 
settlement (Josh. 16:7) may possibly be identified with Tell Sheikh ej-Jiab in the Jordan 
Valley northwest of Phasaelis. (5) The most famous site is the “räröt east of the Jordan 
(Nu. 32:3,34), which appears also in the inscription of King Mesha of Moab ("trt);* de- 
spite the final consonant, which mocks the principles of phonetic equivalence, it is proba- 
bly to be identified with Khirbet "Attärüs/z, some 6 mi. northwest of Dibon. (6) The Targ. 
to Jgs. 4:5 mentions an 'trwt between Ramah and Bethel. (7) Eusebius was familiar with 
two sites named Ataroth near Jerusalem; the names suggest identification with Khirbet 
"Attara at the foot to Tell en-Nasbeh and Khirbet “Attara (= Khirbet el-Kharäba).** 
(8) The modern village of el-"Attära north of Jifna may represent an ancient Ataroth by 
chance unrecorded in the OT. 


6. Metaphorical Usage. Wisdom literature frequently uses the image of a wreath or 
crown. A good wife is her husband's wreath (Prov. 12:4). Grandchildren are "the 
wreath of the aged,” and the glory of children is their fathers (17:6). The gray hair of 
the aged is “a glorious crown" ("teret tip'eret, 16:31), and “rich experience is the 
crown [or: ‘ornament’ ]^ of the aged” (Sir. 25:6). A father's instruction and a mother's 
teaching are “a fair wreath” (liwyat hen) on their son's head (Prov. 1:9). Above all, 
however, wisdom herself is the power that brings honor. "She will place on your head a 
fair wreath (liwyat hen); she will bestow on you a beautiful crown (“teret tip eret)" 
(4:9; cf. also 14:24). Thus the fear of God can be understood as a crown of wisdom 
(Sir. 1:18; LXX stephanos sophías almost surely represents “teret hokmä, not nezer).*9 
Wisdom can be worn like a glorious robe and put on like a splendid crown (Gk. 
stéphanon agalliámatos, Sir. 6:31). 


40. J. J. Stamm, Hebräische Wortforschung. FS W. Baumgartner. SVT 16 (1967), 327-28. Cf. 
the allegorical interpretation in Jer. Sanh. 2.20b. 

41. See, respectively, K. Elliger, BHHW, I, 144; HAL, II, 815. 

42. E. König, Hebräisches und aramäisches Wörterbuch zum AT (1936), s.v. 

43. KAI 181.11. 

44. Onomasticon 26.15-16. 

45. G. Sauer, “Jesus Sirach,” Historische und legendarische Erzählungen. JSHRZ IIU5 
(1981), 567. 

46. Ibid., 508 n. 18a. 
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On the other hand, loss of a wreath represents loss of human glory and honor; it 
means suffering and abject misery. Job (19:9) says of himself: “He has stripped my 
glory from me, and taken the crown from my head.” Jeremiah utters the same threat 
against the king and the king’s mother (Jer. 13:18), referring to their imminent deporta- 
tion: “Take a lowly seat, for your beautiful crown has come down from your head.” In 
Lam. 5:16 the Israelites themselves declare, The wreath has fallen from our head.” 

Finally, crowns and wreaths represent sharing in the coming kingdom of glory. 
When Isa. 62:3 says, “You shall be a wreath of glory (“teret tip eret) in the hand of 
Yahweh and a royal diadem [reading üs“nip m“läkä] in the hand of your God,” the ref- 
erence is to Jerusalem of the eschaton; but Wis. 5:15-16 extends this vision to all the 
elect: “The righteous shall live forever, and their reward is with the Lord; the Most 
High takes care of them. Therefore they will receive from the hand of the Lord a glori- 
ous kingdom and a beautiful diadem (tó diddéma tou kállous)-" 

D. Kellermann 





I. The Word. II. Ancient Near East: 1. Egypt; 2. Mesopotamia; 3. Ugarit. III. OT: 1. Sensory 
Organ; 2. Locus of Personality; 3. Idioms; 4. Metaphors; 5. God's Eye. IV. Deuterocanonical 
Texts. V. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. The Word. The word 'ayin occurs 866 times in the Hebrew OT with the meaning 
"eye," 23 times with the metaphorical meaning "spring." It occurs 5 times in the Ara- 
maic portions of the OT. 


‘ayin. M. Dahood, "Zacharia 9,1, ‘EN 'ADAM;" CBO 25 (1963) 123-24; E. Dhorme, L'emploi 
métaphorique des noms de parties du corps en hébreu et en akkadien (1923, 21963), 75-80; 
E. Ebeling, “Auge,” RLA, I, 313; idem, “Blick, böser,” RLA, II, 55; C. Edlund, “Auge,” BHHW, I, 
153; H. Goeke, "Das Menschenbild der individuellen Klagelieder" (diss., Bonn, 1971), esp. 
214ff.; W. Helck, “‘Augen des Königs, " LexAg, I, 560; E. Jenni and D. Vetter, '119 ‘ayin eye,” 
TLOT, U, 874-80; A. R. Johnson, The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel 
(21964); O. Keel, Deine Blicke sind wie Tauben. SBS 114/115 (1984); idem, Jahwe-Visionen und 
Siegelkunst. SBS 84/85 (1977); H.-J. Kraus, “Hören und Sehen in der althebräischen Tradition,” 
in Biblisch-theologische Aufsätze (1972), 84-101; M. Lurker, Wörterbuch biblischer Bilder und 
Symbole (71978); L. Malten, Die Sprache des menschlichen Antlitzes in der Antike. FuF 27 
(1953); W. Michaelis, “Öb8oAuöc,’ TDNT, V, 375-78; P. H. Middendorf, “Gott sieht" (diss., 
Freiburg, Breslau, 1935); F. Nótscher, "Das Angesicht Gottes schauen" nach biblischer und 
babylonischer Auffassung (1924, 21969); A. L. Oppenheim, ““The Eyes of the Lord,’ " JAOS 88 
(1968) 173-80; E. Otto, “Auge,” LexAg, I, 559-60; S. C. Reif, “A Root to Look Up? A Study of 
the Hebrew ns” ‘yn,’ Congress Volume, Salamanca 1983. SVT 36 (1985), 230-44; A. E. Rüthy, 
"'Sieben Augen auf einem Stein, Sach. 3,9," TZ 13 (1957) 523-29; F. J. Stendebach, 
"Theologische Anthropologie des Jahwisten" (diss., Bonn, 1970); H. W. Wolff, Anthropology of 
the OT (Eng. trans. 1974). 
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The word is probably a primary noun, found in all the Semitic languages: Ugar. ‘n;! 
Akk. inwenu;? the Canaanite glosses in the Amarna texts have the suffixed form 
hinaia;? Phoen. ‘n; Aramaic dialects ‘yn (Jewish Aram. nd’ or ‘aynda’; Syr. ‘aynda);* 
Arab. ‘ayn; OSA ‘yn;> Eth. ‘ayn. An Egyp. ‘yn is attested only in written characters; the 
normal word for “eye” is irt.® 

Apart from the primary noun, the qal participle of a denominative verb ‘yn occurs 
once in the OT (1 S. 18:9 Q), with the meaning “look upon with suspicion.” 
Denominative verbs are found also in Ugaritic,’ Jewish Aramaic, and Middle Hebrew. 
A poel participle has been conjectured in 1 S. 2:29,32.5 

Finally, several personal names derive from ‘ayin, including ‘elyd‘énay, “my eyes 
are with [or: ‘toward’] Yahweh,” which imitates an Akkadian pattern.? 

In the LXX the Greek equivalent ophthalmós occurs almost 700 times; it is used al- 
most exclusively to translate ‘ayin.!° The lexical field includes > MIM hāzâ and > nw? 
rà à. 


II. Ancient Near East. 

1. Egypt. In Egypt the eye plays an important role as the organ by which light and 
the physical world are perceived; it is also expressive of personal power. The signifi- 
cance of the eye as a human organ is illustrated by the use of the phrase "every eye" to 
mean “everyone.” A major metaphorical use of “eye” is in the epithet “eyes of the king 
of Upper Egypt," used (together with "ears of the king of Lower Egypt") as an honor- 
ific title of high officials, especially in the Eighteenth Dynasty. Egypt is called “eye of 
Re" and “healing eye" (wd3.t). An “evil eye" is in part an apotropaic force, in part a 
harbinger of affliction. 

In mythological thought the sun and moon were the eyes of Horus, god of the heav- 
ens. Later we read also of the "eyes of Re"; the sun god is said to illuminate the land 
with his two eyes.!! Usually, however, the sun is the "eye of Re" and the moon the "eye 
of Horus." Horus loses his eye in his battle with Seth; Thoth brings it back and heals it 
(a mythological representation of the phases of the moon). Therefore the healed eye or 
udjat eye (wd3.t) is a symbol of life and strength, often used as an amulet with 
apotropaic powers. Drawn on a coffin, a pair of eyes serves in part to avert the forces of 
evil, in part to let the dead person look out from the tomb.!? The solar eye can be sent 


1. WUS, no. 2055; UT, no. 1846. 

2. AHw, I, 383; CAD, VII, 153-58. 

3. BLe, §2m. 

4. DNSI, II, 839. 

5. Biella, 363. 

6. See, respectively, WbAS, I, 189, 106-7. 

7. WUS, no. 2055a; UT, no. 1846. 

8. H. J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT VIIV1 (1973), 116-17. 
9. IPN, 163, 216. 


10. Michaelis, 376. 
11. H. Ringgren, Liber amicorum. FS C. J. Bleeker (1969), 141. 
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forth by the sun god for various purposes. More often, however, texts speak of the an- 
gry solar eye, separated from the deity, which must be appeased and brought back. Un- 
der these circumstances, it is often identified with a divinized wild lioness. !3 

The identification of the divine with light is paralleled by the receptivity to light of 
the human eye. The relationship between divinity and humanity is that of sight. Blind- 
ness is separation from God. Just as the divine eyes are undamaged, so the eyes of hu- 
man beings are to be whole.!4 


2. Mespotamia. In Mesopotamia inu namirtu means both “bright eye” and “happy 
face.” A sharp eye was considered a sign of a sharp mind. The eye expresses both ap- 
proval and displeasure. Someone who has won favor is described as Sa in PN maru, 
"pleasing to the eye of PN.” Goodwill and the like are indicated by the expression niš 
ine, "raising of the eyes.” The moon is referred to metaphorically as the eye of heaven 
and earth. Reproductions of eyes were presented as votive offerings and used as amu- 
lets.!5 Also metaphorical is the expression @anznu (= "Á]G]), “eye-stone,” referring to a 
jewel set in a piece of jewelry (cf. Ezk. 1:4,7,16,22).!6 There was a widespread belief in 
the effect of the evil eye, based on the notion that the eye can function as an indepen- 
dent force. For protection against the evil eye, we find amulets such as miniature hands 
with outstretched fingers made of imitation lapis lazuli. 


3. Ugarit. A small tablet in Akkadian with an incantation against eye diseases has 
been found at Ugarit.!? The similarity of the poetic language of Ugarit to that of the OT 
is illustrated, e.g., by the comparison of an eye to a pool. Both also speak of the "spring 
of the eye.” In each case there is probably a play on the double meaning of ‘n, “eye” 
and "spring."!5 The combination of yn and ‘n, literally “wine of brightness,” refers to 
sparkling wine.!? We find ‘n and ris in parallelism.?? The combination of ‘p‘p, “pupil” 
(not "eyelash"[?]), and ^n is found only in Ugaritic and Hebrew.?! 


III. OT. 

1. Sensory Organ. In the first instance, “eye” denotes the physical organ that enables 
people to see. Relatively few texts, however, limit the meaning of the eye to this func- 
tion, and most of these speak of a defect: a blemish in the eye (Lev. 21:20), failure 
(kilyón, Dt. 28:65) or dimming (khh, Zec. 11:17; Gen. 27:1; Dt. 34:7) of the eyes; weak 
(rkk, Gen. 29:17) or "heavy" eyes (kbd, Gen. 48:10); eyes that have grown weak (khh) 


13. RAR, 733-35. 

14. E. Otto, Gott und Mensch. AHAW 1964:1, 47ff., 101-5. 

15. Ebeling, RLA, I, 313. 

16. Boson, RLA, II, 270. 

17. W. von Soden, UF 1 (1969) 191. 

18. M. Dahood, RSP, I, 149-50, no. 123, citing Cant. 7:5(Eng. v. 4). 

19. Ibid., 209, no. 247, citing Prov. 23:31. 

20. Ibid., 299, no. 435, citing Jer. 8:23. 

21. Ibid., 301, no. 440, citing Jer. 9:17(18); Ps. 11:4; 132:4; Prov. 4:25; 6:4; 30:13; Job 
41:10(18). 
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or fixed (güm, 1 S. 3:2 Q; 4:15; cf. 1 K. 14:4); weary eyes (dll, Isa. 38:14); eyes that rot 
(mqq niphal, Zec. 14:12), are darkened (Ask, Ps. 69:24[23]), fail (klh, Job 11:20; cf. 
17:5), or are wasted (K/h piel, Lev. 26:16; cf. 1 S. 2:33); redness of eyes (haklilüt, Prov. 
23:29); cf. also Prov. 15:30. 

Ex. 21:16 requires an Israelite who knocks out (nkh + $ht) the eye of a male or fe- 
male slave to release that slave. In Jgs. 16:21 the Philistines gouge out (ngr piel; cf. 1 S. 
11:2) Samson's eyes. In 2 K. 25:7 Nebuchadnezzar has Zedekiah's eyes put out (‘wr 
piel; cf. Jer. 39:7; 52:11). In the context of a threat oracle, Ezk. 6:9 speaks of crushing 
(Sbr; cf. BHS) the eyes that turned after idols. We note in such texts that both honor and 
disgrace find expression in the body, so that disgrace may be effected by destruction of 
the latter, e.g., by putting out the eyes** — an illustration of how fluid the boundary is 
between the eye as a physical entity and its personal connotations. The same principle 
applies to positive statements: the eyes of the blind see (Isa. 29:18) or are opened (35:5; 
cf. 42:7). 

The eye appears in the talion formula in Ex. 21:24; Lev. 24:20 (‘ayin tahat 'ayin); 
Dt. 19:21 (‘ayin b*'ayin); cf. Jgs. 16:28. 

The eye as the organ of vision is also meant in the idiom that speaks of vanishing 
from someone's eyes (Jgs. 6:21; cf. Nu. 11:6). An eye that sees can also testify on 
someone's behalf (Job 29:15; the verbal action of the sensory organ is noteworthy; cf. 
also Prov. 25:7b,8). 

Another group of texts sees in the eyes the part of the body in which sleep has its 
home. Sleep flees from (ndd min) the eyes (Gen. 31:40); David allows his eyes no sleep 
(Ps. 132:4; cf. Prov. 6:4; Eccl. 8:16); someone who has been sleeping opens his eyes 
(Job 27:19). In Ps. 77:5(4) the psalmist laments, “You have taken hold of my eyelids,” 
probably meaning that God refuses to let the author sleep. In these texts, too, the per- 
sonal connotation is unmistakable. Also in this context belongs the idiom "lays one's 
hand on someone's eyes" (Gen. 46:4) — a description of the final service done for 
someone who is dying. 

Jer. 8:23(9:1) calls the eye a fountain of tears (m*gór dim'á); cf. Jer. 9:17(18); 
13:17; 14:17; Ps. 116:8; 119:136; Jer. 31:16; Lam. 1:16; 3:48-49; 3:51 (see BHS); 
2:11; cf. Job 16:20. 

Just as the shutting of eyes is associated with death, so the opening of eyes is as- 
sociated with awakening to new life (2 K. 4:35, preceded in v. 34 by the magical act 
in which Elisha lays his eyes upon the eyes of the dead child). The element of life is 
also present when the tribal oracle says that Judah's eyes are dark (haklili) with wine 
(Gen. 49:12), or when Jonathan's eyes are described as brightening at the taste of 
honey (1 S. 14:27[Q],29; cf. Ezr. 9:8). Excessive vitality, noted with disapprobation, 
is indicated by the statement that someone's eyes swell out with fatness (yàsà' 
méheleb, Ps. 73:7). 

David is described as having beautiful eyes (1 S. 16:12). Such beauty can be empha- 


22. ILC, I-H, 241. 
23. A. Alt, KIS, I, 341-44; K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966), 335. 
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sized by makeup (2 K. 9:30; Jer. 4:30; Ezk. 23:40). Conversely, a bandage over the 
eyes Can serve as a disguise (1 K. 20:38,41). 

In Ex. 13:9,16; Dt. 6:8; 11:18, the phrase “between the eyes” is a periphrastic refer- 
ence to the forehead. All these texts appear in the context of Dtn or Dtr paraenesis, 
which calls observance of the Feast of Unleavened Bread a “reminder” (Ex. 13:9) and 
the sacrifice of the firstborn or the words of the tórá an “emblem” (> D'50?0 törapöt, 
Ex. 13:16; Dt. 6:8; 11:18) on the forehead. 

The same expression appears in Dt. 14:1, where the Israelites are forbidden to make 
a bald spot "between the eyes" when in mourning, and in Dnl. 8:5,21, which describe a 
male goat with a horn "between its eyes." 

In polemic against idols, we find the statement that idols cannot see even though 
they have eyes (Ps. 115:5; 135:16). 

The eyes of animals are mentioned in Gen. 30:41; Job 28:7; 39:29; 40:24; 
41:10(18); Prov. 1:17; Jer. 14:6; cf. Dnl. 8:5,21. 

Finally, we find the fundamental statement that Yahweh made the eye (Prov. 20:12; 
Ps. 94:9). These words "withdraw hearing and sight from the sphere of absolute human 
sovereignty" and emphasize human responsibility for the gifts of creation?* — another 
instance of the personal significance of what in essence is just a bodily organ. 


2. Locus of Personality. In most texts the eye is the locus of personal perception and 
knowledge. In the eye the human “soul” is revealed.?5 Gen. 3:5 and 7 clearly illustrate 
this personal admixture. The snake declares that the eyes of the man and the woman 
will be opened as the result of their eating of the tree in middle of the garden, so that 
they will be like God (v. 5); v. 7 confirms that their eyes are indeed opened — but with 
the consequence that they both recognize that they are naked.?6 In 21:19 God opens 
Hagar's eyes so that she sees the well (cf. Nu. 22:31). In 2 K. 6 Elisha prays that 
Yahweh will open the eyes of his servant (v. 17) and of the Arameans (v. 20); both 
prayers are answered. In Ps. 119:18 the psalmist asks Yahweh to open his eyes that he 
may behold the wondrous things in Yahweh's law. Yahweh's "enlightening" ("wr 
hiphil) the eyes implies renewal or preservation of life (Ps. 13:4[3]; 19:9[8];27 cf. Prov. 
29:13; 15:30). 

Prov. 20:13 takes us into the sphere of practical everyday wisdom: “Open your eyes, 
and you will have plenty of bread." Perception thus presupposes an inward disposition 
not necessarily available at will but frequently experienced as a gift. It is rooted in en- 
counter with objects, with human beings, and with God.?5 

On the other hand, the eyes of the people are shut as the effective result of Isaiah's 
message — a collective blindness that nullifies the disposition to perceive (Isa. 6:10; 
cf. 32:3; 44:18). In these passages the eye is associated with the heart. The eye is ac- 
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cordingly a concentrated expression of the personality, of people’s disposition toward 
God, human beings, and the world about them.?? In a similar vein, 43:8 speaks of the 
people as being blind, though they have eyes, and 29:10 says that Yahweh has closed 
the eyes of the prophets. 

The personal nature of perception is likewise evident in Ezk. 40:4 and 44:5: “See 
(ra a) with your eyes”; cf. Gen. 45:12; Dt. 3:21; 4:3,9; 7:19; 10:21; 11:7; 21:7; 29:2- 
3(3-4); Josh. 24:7; 1 S. 24:11(10); 2 S. 24:3; 1 K. 1:48; 10:7; 2 K. 7:2,19; 22:20; Isa. 
6:5; 30:20; 33:17,20; 64:3; Jer. 20:4; 42:2; Mal. 1:5; Ps. 35:21; 91:8; Job 7:7,8a; 10:18; 
13:1; 19:27; 20:9; 28:10; 42:5; Eccl. 11:9; 2 Ch. 9:6; 29:8; 34:28. In all these passages, 
ayin is associated with a verb of seeing or perceiving; the concentration of this usage 
in Deuteronomy and Dtr texts is striking (in 2 S. 16:12 read b*'onyí; see BHS). 

An aspect of direct personal encounter and perception is expressed by the idiom 
"eye in eye" (ayin b“ayin, Nu. 14:14; Isa. 52:8), in the sense of a real, personal revela- 
tion of God (cf. Jer. 32:4; 34:3).?0 

[n this context, too, belong the words Moses addressed to Hobab, who was familiar 
with the country the Israelites were about to enter: “You will serve as a pair of eyes 
(I*'énayim) for us” (Nu. 10:31; cf. Job 29:15). 

Isa. 11:3 also presupposes that the eye is the agent of perception. The future king 
will not judge by what his eyes see (I*mar'eh 'énüyw), which the context describes as 
an unrighteous (because superficial) judgment. In 1 S. 16:7, contrariwise, the eye is the 
object of perception: human beings look on the eyes, the outward appearance, while 
Yahweh looks on the heart.?! The expressions b*'éné in Lev. 13:5 and mar'eh ‘éné in 
13:12 refer to examination of lepers by a priest. 

The language of prayer in the Psalms likewise treats the eye as the agent of percep- 
tion. The psalmist sees Yahweh's steadfast love before his eyes (26:3) — possibly a 
reference to a manifestation of Yahweh's love occurring in the course of worship;?? the 
wicked have no fear of God before their eyes (36:2[1]); the sinner's guilt is set before 
his eyes (50:21). The speaker of 101:7 declares that no liar shall continue before his 
eyes; his eye seeks out instead the faithful in the land (v. 6). 

Job curses the night on which he was conceived because it did not hide trouble from 
his eyes (Job 3:10). According to 28:20-21, wisdom is hidden from the eyes of all the 
living. 

In Prov. 4:21 the wise teacher cautions the listener not to let his words escape from 
his eyes. Prov. 20:8 describes a king as “winnowing” (zärä piel) all evil with his eyes, 
separating the evil from the good as grain is winnowed during threshing. Eccl. 
5:10b(1 1b) states that the eyes of the rich must look on as their wealth is consumed. 
Eccl. 2:14 observes that the wise have eyes in their head, whereas fools walk in dark- 
ness. 

The eyes also serve as the agents of aesthetic appreciation (Gen. 3:6; 1 K. 20:6; 
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Lam. 2:4). Ezekiel’s wife is described as attractive, the “delight of his eyes” (Ezk. 
24:16; cf. vv. 21,25). Eccl. 11:7 observes that it is pleasant for the eyes to see the sun. 

Thus the eye can also be the agent of affect and emotion, longing and desire (Prov. 
27:20;33 cf. Eccl. 1:8; 2:10; 4:8). Rachel says to her father: “Do not let [anger] flare up 
in the eyes of my lord" (Gen. 31:35; cf. 45:5). In Ezk. 23:16 (Oholibah's lusting after 
the Babylonians), the eyes are the instigators of sexual desire (cf. Isa. 3:16). Ezk. 20:7- 
8 speaks of idols as abominations (Siggüs) on which the eyes feast (cf. 20:24). Con- 
versely, Job says (31:1) that he has made a covenant with his eyes not to look on a vir- 
gin; in v. 7 he says that his heart has not followed his eyes (cf. Nu. 15:39). In the Song 
of Songs, on the other hand, the man sings the praises of his beloved for making his 
heart beat (/bb piel) with a glance of her eyes (4:9). And the woman says that in the 
eyes of her lover she has become as one who finds šālôm (8:10). 

A broad spectrum of inward states can find expression in the eyes, for the "soul" re- 
veals itself in the face and its expression. If the "soul" is vigorous and healthy, the eyes 
are bright. The psalmist who is weak and has lost his vigor laments that the light of his 
eyes has departed from him (Ps. 38:11[10]).?^ Thus the eye can be the locus of respect 
or disrespect. Job 15:12 speaks of eyes that "flash" (rzm; some mss. have rmz; LXX 
reads y*rumiin; cf. BHS), i.e., roll in anger.?? According to Est. 1:17, the conduct of 
Queen Vashti will make all the husbands of the realm contemptible (bzh hiphil) in the 
eyes of their wives (cf. 3:6; Neh. 6:16). The expression “honor in the eyes of" (kabbed 
b*) appears in 1 Ch. 19:3. 

Isa. 2:11 speaks of "eyes of pride" (cf. 5:15; 10:12; Ps. 18:28[27]; 101:5; Prov. 6:17; 
21:4; 30:13; 2 S. 22:28 [cf. BHS]; 2 K. 19:22 = Isa. 37:23; also Ps. 131:1). In Job 22:29 
“downcast” (Sah) eyes are a sign of humility. 

Prov. 21:10 observes that people find no mercy in the eyes of the wicked (cf. Ps. 
10:8; 15:4; 54:9[7]; 92:12[11]). Prov. 22:9 speaks of a good eye, 23:6 of a malicious 
eye (cf. 28:22; Dt. 15:9; 28:54,56). 

The expression “Do not let your eye be saddened (> DIN hüs),” i.e., “show no pity," 
has a marked affective accent (Gen. 45:20; cf. Ps. 88:10; Job 31:16). It occurs in Dt. 
7:16 in the context of the destruction of the peoples and in 13:9(8); 19:13,21; 25:12 in 
the context of legal proceedings (cf. also Isa. 13:18; Ezk. 9:5; 16:5). Eyes "waste 
away" (55) with grief (Ps. 6:8[7]; 31:10;36 cf. Lam. 5:17, hs). 

Dt. 28:32 threatens the disobedient Israelites that their eyes will grow weak (k/h) 
with straining in vain to see their deported sons and daughters (cf. Ps. 69:4[3]; 
119:82,123; Lam. 4:17). 

To direct one's eyes toward someone (‘énayim ‘al, 1 K. 1:20; 2 Ch. 20:12) or to look 
upon someone (Isa. 17:7) signifies concentration of attention on the part of the subject 
in hope and expectation (also Ezk. 18:6,12,15; 23:27; 33:25; Ps. 121:1; 123:1; Dnl. 
4:31[34] [Aram. ntl]; cf. also Ps. 25:15; 119:148; 123:2; 141:8; 145:15). Wandering 


33. O. Plóger, Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII (1984), 326. 

34. ILC, I-II, 174-75. 

35. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 270. 

36. L. Delekat (VT 14 [1964] 52-55) proposes the meaning "swell up." 
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eyes, on the contrary, betray a lack of attention (Prov. 17:24).?? Therefore the eye (lit. 
"the daughter of the eye," the pupil; see below) should not rest (Lam. 2:18). Negatively, 
Jer. 22:17 says that Jehoiakim's eyes are set solely on his own dishonest gain. A 
voluntative accent is present when the psalmist vows never to set anything that is base 
before his eyes (Sit l*neged, Ps. 101:3). Mic. 4:11 says that the eyes of the enemy look 
on (häzä b*) Zion with satisfaction, gloating over her destruction (cf. Mic. 7:10).38 

Job says that his eye pours out tears to God (Job 16:20), spends the nights in bitter- 
ness (17:2), and grows dim (khh) from grief (17:7). 

In Prov. 4:25 the sage counsels: "Let your eyes look directly forward," for "eyes that 
are easily diverted lose sight of the word of truth.”3? Prov. 4:21 advises the disciple not 
to let the words of the teacher escape from sight. The eyes should instead delight in the 
ways of the teacher (23:26). The eyes of a fool roam to the ends of the earth (17:24), 
"because a fool has no goal."^? Therefore we find the prayer that Yahweh will turn 
aside the eyes of the devout psalmist from looking at vanities (Ps. 119:37). 

An extremely personal and deliberate mode of seeing is denoted by the expression 
"raise (näsä’) one's eyes” (e.g., Gen. 13:10; Dt. 4:19; Josh. 5:13; Isa. 40:26; 49:18; 
51:6; 60:4; Jer. 3:2; Ezk. 8:5; Zec. 2:1,5[1:18; 2:1]; Ps. 121:1; Job 2:12; Dnl. 8:3; 
10:5; 1 Ch. 21:16). This idiom usually denotes an introductory action followed by 
rà à, frequently followed in turn by w*hinneh, “and behold.” But it can also express 
desire, longing, dependence, etc.*! Kraus speaks of a “heightened mode of seeing," 
in which the perception of outward form is permeated with its initial interpretive ex- 
periences. The word hinnéh is meant to alert the reader truly to perceive a situation 
or a person.?? 

The expression takes on a special accent in Gen. 13:14, where Yahweh commands 
Abraham: “Raise your eyes now, and look.” These words may reflect the ancient legal 
practice of taking effectual ownership of land by a visual survey (cf. Dt. 3:27; 34:4). 
More specifically, ownership of land was transferred by its owner's taking the new 
owner to an elevated site to show the extent of the property.^4 

In Nu. 24:2 the raising of Balaam’s eyes means that he conveys a blessing.*5 In Gen. 
39:7 the expression has an erotic connotation (cf. Isa. 3:16).4° In Gen. 44:21, similarly, 
the expression Sim 'énayim conveys a sense of personal favor (cf. Jer. 39:12; 40:4). 
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Conversely, in Cant. 6:5 the young man says to his bride: “Turn your eyes away from 
me, for they overwhelm (rhb hiphil) me.” 

Deliberate refusal to take notice of something is expressed by the words “close (‘Im 
hiphil) the eyes to" (Lev. 20:4; 1 S. 12:3; Isa. 33:15 [‘sm]; Ezk. 22:26; Prov. 28:27; cf. 
Lev. 4:13; Nu. 5:13 [niphal]; 15:24 [simply me énayim]). A bribe is called a “covering” 
(k*süt) of the eyes (Gen. 20:16).*? To motivate a prohibition against accepting bribes, 
Dt. 16:19 cites a maxim that clearly belongs to the wisdom tradition: “A bribe blinds 
the eyes of the wise."48 

Intention is conveyed by the idiom “set one's eyes to. . .” (Sit /*, Ps. 17:11). 

Scorn and derision are expressed by narrowing (qrs) the eyes (Ps. 35:19; Prov. 6:13; 
10:10), secret planning by closing them (‘sh, 16:30).49 

Prov. 30:17 says: “The eye that mocks (/'g /*) a father and scorns (büz 1°) the aging 
(ziqnat) of a mother will be pecked out by the ravens of the valley and eaten by the vul- 
tures." 

Prov. 23:5a cautions against striving after wealth: “When your eyes light upon it, it 
is gone." This involves a play on words with v. 25b, which says that wealth flies like an 
eagle toward heaven.50 

Eccl. 6:9 teaches: “Better is the sight of the eyes than the wandering of the gullet 
(h*lok-nàpes)," i.e., "Better to have something in view than hungry jaws.” Does this 
convey the traditional wisdom that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush? Or 
better alive than dead (cf. 6:7)? Or having to look on the good fortune of others is still 
better than being dead (cf. 5:10[11])?5! 

Prov. 15:30 reflects psychosomatic relationships: "The light of the eyes rejoices the 
heart." 

Visionary sight is the subject of Nu. 24:3-4. Balaam is called a man with an opened 
(S*tum) eye and uncovered (g“lity) eyes;?? cf. vv. 15-16. In Job 4:16 Eliphaz says that in 
a vision a form stood before his eyes. 

Johnson is therefore correct in saying that the eye is associated with a wide range of 
"psychical" activities, so that at times the use of 'ayin is almost synonymous with 
nepes and pänim (cf. Job 24:15).5? 


3. Idioms. Some very common idioms also have a personal aspect. For example, ap- 
proval or liking is expressed by the words "good in the eyes of" (tób or ytb b*); exam- 
ples include Gen. 16:6; Dt. 1:23; Josh. 22:30,33; Jer. 26:14; 40:4; Zec. 11:12; Est. 
1:21; 2:4,9; 3:11; 8:5,8; 1 Ch. 21:23. 
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The expression “right in the eyes of" (yasär b*) occurs in Dt. 12:8; Josh. 9:25 (töb + 
ysr); Jgs. 14:3,7; 17:6; 21:25; 1 S. 18:20,26; 2 S. 17:4; 19:7(6); 1 K. 9:12; Jer. 18:4; 
26:14; 40:4,5; Prov. 12:15; 21:2; 1 Ch. 13:4; 2 Ch. 30:4. 

Disapproval or dislike is expressed by “bad/evil in the eyes of" (r" or ra‘ b*): Gen. 
21:11-12; 28:8; 48:17; Ex. 21:8; Nu. 11:10; Josh. 24:15; 1 S. 8:6; 18:8; 29:7; 2 S. 
11:25; Jer. 40:4.54 

The presence of someone as an eyewitness is expressed by "before the eyes of" 
(l*'éné), e.g., Gen. 23:11,18; Lev. 20:17; 25:53; 26:45; Nu. 19:5; 20:8,12,27; Dt. 1:30; 
4:6,34; 6:22; 25:9; 28:31; 1 S. 12:16; Isa. 13:16; 52:10; Jer. 16:9; 19:10; Ezk. 4:12, 
etc.; Hos. 2:12(10); Joel 1:16 (neged); Zeph. 3:20; Ps. 79:10; 98:2; Job 21:8; Ezr. 3:12 
(b*); Neh. 8:5; 1 Ch. 28:8; 29:10,25; 2 Ch. 32:23. The frequent use of the expression in 
Ezekiel is noteworthy. 

Another common expression is “find (masa )/give (nätan) favor (hen)55 in the eyes 
of": Gen. 30:27; 32:6(5); 33:8,10,15; 34:11; 39:4,21; 47:25,29; 50:4; Ex. 3:21; 11:3; 
12:36; Nu. 32:5; Dt. 24:1; 1 S. 1,18; 16:22; 20:3,29; 25:8; 27:5; 2 S. 14:22; 16:4; 1 K. 
11:19; Prov. 3:4 (hen w*sekel-töb); Ruth 2:2,10,13; Est. 2:15 (ns’); 5:2 (n$); 5:8; 7:3.56 
This usage probably originates in the realm of aesthetic perception; the eye thus shifts 
from being the locus of aesthetic judgment to being the locus of moral judgment.57 
This holds true for both judgment of others and judgment of oneself. In this context be- 
long the many warnings of wisdom literature against being wise in one's own eyes, i.e., 
considering oneself wise (Prov. 3:7; 26:5,12,16; 28:11; 30:12; cf. also 12:15; 16:2; 
21:2; Job 32:1; Isa. 5:21). 

Other examples: “be slight (gil) in the eyes of" (Gen. 16:4 [cf. v. 5]; Dt. 25:3 [glh 
niphal]; 1 S. 18:23 [gil niphal]; cf. also 2 S. 6:22 [Sapal]); “be hard (gasá)" (Dt. 15:18); 
"act like one who jests (shq piel)" (Gen. 19:14); “make their reputation stink (53 
hiphil),” i.e., "bring into disrepute” (Ex. 5:21);>8 “appear like one who mocks (1^ piel)" 
(Gen. 27:12); "be great (gädöl) in the eyes of" (Ex. 11:3; cf. Josh. 3:7; 4:14); “be like 
grasshoppers” (Nu. 13:33; cf. 1 S. 15:17); "disguise one’s mind = dissemble (snh piel)" 
(1 S. 21:14[13]); "have a precious (yägär) life" (1 S. 26:21; cf. v. 24 [edi]; 2 K. 1:13- 
14; Ps. 72:14); "be like a bearer of good news (m*basser)" (2 S. 4:10); “wish to honor 
someone" (2 S. 10:3); “be difficult (p/’ niphal) to do" (2 S. 13:2); “be worthless (saw’)” 
(Ezk. 21:28[23]);?? “be a burden (‘Gm4l)” (Ps. 73:16); “be unclean (tmh)”60 (Job 18:3); 
“become thorns” (Nu. 33:55; cf. Josh. 23:13). 

In Jer. 7:11 the inhabitants of Jerusalem are asked accusingly, “Has this house... 
become a den of robbers in your eyes?” (cf. Hag. 2:3). Zec. 8:6 asks rhetorically 
whether something that seems too wonderful in the eyes of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
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must also seem too wonderful (p/’ niphal) in the eyes of Yahweh (cf. Ps. 118:2). Prov. 
17:8 calls a bribe a “magic stone" ( eben hen) in the eyes of the giver: it is like a magic 
charm that guarantees success. 

In the light of this evidence, it seems odd that Wolff discusses the eye only cursorily 
in his Anthropology of the OT. It is impossible to support his statement that the priority 
of the ear and speech for truly human understanding is clear.6! The eye and the ear 
stand rather in a relationship of equivalence. Kraus describes the situation more accu- 
rately: "No organ of the human body reflects the totality of life more impressively than 
does the eye. . . . All the motions and emotions of the inner life are manifested in the 
eye."62 


4. Metaphors. The eye appears also in metaphorical contexts. In 2 S. 12:11, e.g., we 
find the “eyes of the sun" used in the sense of “broad daylight.” 

The eye of a metallic substance (h¥ml) is its luster (Ezk. 1:4,7,27; 8:2; Dnl. 10:6; 
etc.). Nu. 11:7 says that the “eye” of the manna was like the “eye” of gum resin — i.e., 
its appearance was similar. According to Jenni and Vetter,9? these examples belong un- 
der the general category of "the visible." 

Ezk. 1:18 speaks of "eyes" on the rims of the wheels. Zimmerli sees in them deco- 
rative wheel ornaments, which, however, are to be understood in a deeper sense as 
symbolizing Yahweh's all-seeing presence.® Ezk. 10:12 adds that the bodies of the 
cherubim, including their hands and wings, were covered with eyes. Zimmerli views 
this description as a secondary elaboration of the text; here too, he maintains, only 
the rims of the wheels were involved.® Keel thinks these “eyes” were reinforce- 
ments (made of nails?), which were (once again?) common on Mesopotamian chari- 
ots since the time of Ashurbanipal. He also cites Egyptian Bes figurines, which in 
the period of the New Kingdom were occasionally covered with copper nails, but in 
the late period were sewn with "eyes." The Ezekiel passage also refers to eyes in the 
literal sense. They are the counterpart to the faces of the four living creatures; like 
these, they establish omnipresence. In 10:12 we already find the “wheels” thought of 
as independent angelic beings; such figures play a role in prerabbinic and rabbinic 
literature.96 

Prov. 7:2 compares the teachings of the instructor to the pupil ( 756n) of the eye — 
“vulnerable but precious."6? Prov. 10:26 says that the lazy are like smoke to the eyes of 
their employers — useless and annoying.® 

In the light of Ps. 17:8, where bat is probably a gloss on 7¥6n, the phrase bat- 'ének 
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in Lam. 2:18 should be in interpreted as meaning “eyeball.” The attempt by Robertson 
to read it as a poetic image for “tears” on the basis of Arab. bint al-‘ain is wide of the 
mark.6? 

Zec. 3:9 speaks of a “single stone” with seven eyes that Yahweh has set before 
Joshua. Galling thinks this refers to a precious stone of a sort familiar from seals. The 
"eyes" are an engraved wreath of seven small circles — Y (‘ayin) being a circle in Old 
Hebrew script. The reference is to the single precious stone in the frontlet (sis) of the 
high priest (Ex. 28:36ff.).’° Rüthy suggests that the text of Zec. 3:9 (like that of 5:6) is 
corrupt and should be read ‘wnym.?! 

The MT of Zec. 9:1 reads: "For to Yahweh belongs [or: “Toward Yahweh is di- 
rected’] the eye of man.” While Elliger follows the MT, Rudolph proposes reading 
"ràm instead of ādām, interpreting the “eye of Aram” as a laudatory reference to Da- 
mascus.’* This interpretation is certainly preferable to translating 'ayin as "substance" 
or "spring" in the sense of "offspring," or interpreting /* as emphatic and translating 
“truly Yahweh is the eye.”’3 Dahood interprets ‘én 'ádàm as “surface of the earth,” cit- 
ing Prov. 30:14b; Gen. 16:12; Job 36:28; Jer. 32:20; Zec. 13:5.74 In this case ‘én ‘ādām 
would be equivalent to ‘én hà ares in Ex. 10:5,15; Nu. 22:5,11. 

In Cant. 1:15; 4:1; 5:12, the eyes of the bride and bridegroom are likened to doves. 
Keel finds here a stereotyped metaphor or simile and proposes translating 'énayim as 
"glances," arguing that the Hebrews did not think of the eye as a form but in terms of 
actions like glowing and sparkling (cf. Prov. 23:31; Ezk. 1:7; Dnl. 10:6). The point is 
the dynamic quality of the eyes (cf. Isa. 3:16). The tertium comparationis of the meta- 
phor is the dove's mobility and function as a messenger (cf. Ps. 55:7[6]; Gen. 8:8-12; 
Ps. 56:1; 68:12ff.[1 1ff.]).75 As messenger of the goddess of love, the dove conveys love 
and tenderness. The metaphor should be translated: “Your glances are messengers of 
love."76 

Cant. 7:5(4) compares the eyes to pools: they are “dark and deep as two pools." Dnl. 
10:6 says that the eyes of the angel were like flaming torches, a variation on the the- 
ophany imagery of Ezk. 1:26-27.77 

In Nu. 16:14 Dathan and Abiram ask whether Moses wants to put out (ngr piel) the 
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eyes of the men, i.e., blind them “with the unfulfilled promise of bringing Israel into a 
pleasant and fertile land.”78 

In 2 S. 20:6 David orders Abishai to pursue Sheba, lest the latter reach the fortified 
cities and thus "tear out (ns! hiphil) our eyes.” Hertzberg suggests the translation 
“snatches away our eyes." 7? In either case, the image is of something irreplaceable. 

Dnl. 7:8 describes a small horn growing up among the ten horns of the fourth beast: 
there were eyes like human eyes in it (cf. v. 20). The interpretation of the vision in vv. 
23-27 makes no mention of these eyes, which recall the eyes of Ezk. 1:18.59 In Ezekiel 
they signify the all-seeing omnipresence of Yahweh; here they probably allude to the 
arrogant insolence of the satanic power. 


5. God's Eye. When anthropomorphic language speaks of God's eye, the emphasis 
is on the eye's function as the locus of personal attitudes and actions. For instance, nu- 
merous texts speak of finding favor (mäsä’ hen) in the eyes of Yahweh: Gen. 6:8; 18:3; 
19:19; Ex. 33:12,13,16,17; Nu. 11:11,15; Jgs. 6:17; 2 S. 15:25 (see III.3 above). 

Other texts speak of someone or something as being wicked or evil (ra, r^) in the 
eyes of Yahweh, i.e., displeasing Yahweh: Gen. 38:7,10; Nu. 22:34; Dt. 4:25; 17:2; Jgs. 
2:11; 3:7,12; Isa. 59:15; 65:12; 66:4; Jer. 7:30; Ps. 51:6(4); Prov. 24:18; 1 Ch. 2:3; 
21:7; 2 Ch. 21:6.5! There is a notable concentration of this usage in Deuteronomy, the 
Dtr corpus, and Chronicles. 

Ex. 15:26 calls on Israel to do what is right (yāšār) in Yahweh's eyes; cf. also such 
passages as Nu. 23:27; Dt. 6:18; 12:25,28; Jer. 27:5; 34:15; 2 Ch. 14:1(2) (töb + ysr). 
As in the case of ra‘, this usage is concentrated in Dtn (Dtr) texts and the associated 
material in Chronicles, especially in the stereotyped verdicts concerning kings. 

The expression “good (tób, ytb) in the eyes of Yahweh” appears in Lev. 10:19; Nu. 
24:1; Dt. 6:18; 12:28; Jgs. 10:15; 1 S. 3:18; 2 S. 10:12; 15:26; 1 K. 3:10; 2 K. 20:3 = 
Isa. 38:3; Mal. 2:17; 1 Ch. 19:13; 2 Ch. 14:1(2). 

Saul's life is precious in the eyes of David; so too is David's in the eyes of Yahweh: 
] S. 26:24; cf. Isa. 43:4; 49:5; Ps. 116:15; Job 11:4; 15:15; 25:5). Conversely, some- 
thing can also be small (i.e., insignificant) in the eyes of Yahweh (2 S. 7:19 = 1 Ch. 
17:17; cf. 2 K. 3:18). 

In 2 S. 22:25 = Ps. 18:25(24), the worshiper declares that Yahweh has recompensed 
him according to his cleanness in (/*neged) Yahweh's eyes. In his prayer at the dedica- 
tion of the temple, Solomon prays that Yahweh's eyes may be open toward this house 
— an expression of Yahweh’s gracious care and solicitude (1 K. 8:29 = 2 Ch. 6:20; cf. 
Dt. 11:12; 1 K. 8:52; 9:3; 2 K. 19:16 = Isa. 37:17; Zec. 9:8;82 12:4; Dnl. 9:18; Ps. 
33:18; 34:16[15]; Job 24:23; 2 Ch. 6:40; 7:15,16; Neh. 1:6). Yahweh’s beneficent 
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presence is expressed superlatively in Ps. 139:16, where the psalmist declares that 
Yahweh's eyes saw him even when he was an embryo (gölem). The same love and fa- 
vor are described in 2 Ch. 16:9: Yahweh's eyes range (sát piel) throughout the whole 
earth to help his faithful ones (cf. Ezr. 5:5 [Aramaic]). God promises the psalmist that 
he will make his eye watch over him ('aleykà ‘éni, Ps. 32:8). Elihu instructs Job that 
God does not withdraw (gära‘) his eyes from the righteous (Job 36:7). Jer. 24:6 says 
that Yahweh will set his eyes on (sim 'al) the exiles for good. 

The idiom has negative force in Am. 9:4, an oracle describing the wrathful gaze of 
God. Here the preposition is ‘al instead of the more common b*; beneficence is usually 
expressed by the prep. "el (e.g., Ps. 34:16-17[15-16]).5* Yahweh can hide compassion 
from his eyes (Hos. 13:14) or hide (‘/m hiphil) his eyes (Isa. 1:15). In Ezekiel we read 
with surprising frequency that Yahweh’s eye will not pity, will not spare (hûs, 5:11; 
7:4,9; 8:18; 9:10; cf. 20:17). Job indicts his God: “Your eyes are against me, and I shall 
be gone" (Job 7:8). Here God's enmity toward Job is concentrated in God's eye (cf. 
16:9). In 10:4 Job asks whether God has “eyes of flesh,” the eyes of a mortal, because 
God persecutes him so; cf. also Jon. 2:5(4); Ps. 31:23(22). 

The notion of Yahweh as an eyewitness to human actions appears in Isa. 1:16 (cf. 
Isa. 65:16; Jer. 16:17). 

In Jer. 5:3 the prophet asks Yahweh rhetorically, “Do your eyes not look for truth?” 
The question reflects Yahweh's personal interest in the conduct of Israel. 

Yahweh's omnipresence and omnipotent judgment find expression: "Though they 
hide from my eyes® at the bottom of the sea, there I will command the sea-serpent, and 
it shall bite them" (Am. 9:3; cf. Jer. 16:17; 32:19; Am. 9:8; Ps. 66:7; Job 34:21; Prov. 
15:3). 

Hab. 1:13 says that Yahweh's eyes are too pure to behold evil. Zec. 8:6 emphasizes 
that in Yahweh's eyes nothing is too wonderful (p/" niphal), 1.e., nothing 1s impossible. 

The connotation of judgment is present in Ps. 5:6(5), which says that the boastful 
will not stand before Yahweh's eyes. Human ways are under the eyes of Yahweh; he 
sees them clearly (Prov. 5:21; cf. also Ps. 11:4; Job 14:3). 

An element of appraisal can be heard in Ps. 90:4, where the psalmist avows that a 
thousand years in Yahweh's eyes are like yesterday when it passes (or, with LXX and 
Syr., "is past"; see BHS). 

Prov. 22:12 says: "The eyes of Yahweh keep watch over knowledge." This means 
that Yahweh's eyes not only see but penetrate to the heart of all that takes place. 

Isa. 3:8 says that the inhabitants of Jerusalem and Judah defy the eyes of Yahweh's 
glory. The text is problematic. One solution is to delete ‘ny (see BHS). Wildberger sug- 
gests emending ‘ny to p*né or reading it as a corruption of original ‘im.5° 

The eye of God appears also in metaphorical contexts. For example, Dt. 32:10 says 
that Yahweh guards Israel as the pupil ( TSön) of his eye (similarly Zec. 2:12[8]; Ps. 17:8). 


84. Nötscher, 128-29. 
85. Scholars consider minneged ‘énay to be secondary; see BHS. 
86. Isaiah 1—12, 125. | 
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In Zec. 4:10b a mythological allusion lies behind the interpretation of the seven 
lamps of the lampstand (4:2) as the eyes of Yahweh ranging (Sit piel) through the 
whole earth. Behind this language lies the Mesopotamian notion of the seven planets, 
which the Sumerians considered "transmitters of orders" of the most high god, repre- 
senting the universal sovereignty of this god in its totality.3” According to Keel, the 
"seven eyes," like the four faces in Ezekiel, signify not simply omniscience but effec- 
tual omnipresence.55 In the ancient Near East, identification of the eye with a lamp is 
not a kind of allegory; it expresses a profound inward kinship between the two entities, 
for 'ayin means both "eye" and "brightness." "Bright" eyes characterize the living 
(Prov. 29:13; Ps. 13:4[3]; 1 S. 14:29). Keel notes also the eye of Horus, depicted with a 
lamp in many illustrations of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties. Thus the great 
lampstand with its seven times seven lamps proclaims the inexhaustible vitality of 
Yahweh, whose effectual omnipresence the pusillanimous community will experience 
shortly. Seybold sees in the light symbolism of Zec. 4:10b “the presence of God as lord 
over all the earth."5*? Behind the “eyes” of Yahweh stands the secret service of the Per- 
sian state (cf. also 2 Ch. 16:9).9?0 


IV. Deuterocanonical Texts. Deuterocanonical texts paint the same picture. The 
eye (ophthalmós) as a physical organ appears in Tob. 2:10 (LXXP^; LXXS differs); 
3:17 (S); 5:10 (S); 6:9 (BA; S differs); 7:6; 11:7,8,11,12 (BA; S differs); 11:16 (S); 
14:2 (S). Sir. 17:6 emphasizes that God made human eyes; 22:19 cites a proverb: “One 
who pricks the eye brings tears." Sir. 43:4 (H) observes that the burning sun inflames 
the eyes. 

Here too, however, the personal element predominates. In Tob. 3:12 (BA; S differs), 
Sarah declares that she has raised her eyes to God — an expression of hope and trust. 
Tob. 3:17 (S) reports the healing of Tobit, *so that he might see God's light with his 
eyes" — here the eye is an agent of perception and knowledge (cf. Tob. 5:21 [S]; Jdt. 
7:27; Add. Est. 4:17i[LXX = 13:18 NRSV]; Wis. 3:2; Sir. 16:5 [H]; 17:13; 30:20 [H]; 
38:28; 51:27 [H]; 2 Mc. 8:17). 

The notion of presence as an eyewitness is expressed by the phrase "before the 
eyes" (apénanti tón ophthalmón, Sir. 27:23; cf. 1 Mc. 2:23). 

In Tob. 4:7,16 (BA), the eye reflects the inner disposition (cf. Sir. 14:8). Sir. 23:24 
speaks of haughty eyes (cf. also 26:9, with erotic connotations); 26:11 cautions against 
an impudent eye; 35:10 (= 32:10 LXX) is an exhortation to worship the Lord with a 
good and upright eye. 

The eye appears in a metaphorical context in Tob. 10:5 (BAS), where Anna calls her 
son Tobias the light of her eyes (cf. Tob. 11:13 [S]; Bar. 3:14). Sir. 20:14 says that a 
fool has many eyes, not just one — probably an image of instability and greed. 


87. F. Horst, Die zwölf kleinen Propheten. HAT V145, 231. 

88. Jahwe-Visionen, 316-17. 

89. K. Seybold, Bilder zum Tempelbau. SBS 70 (1974), 34. 

90. Ibid., 83, citing A. L. Oppenheim, “The Eye of the Lord,” JAOS 88 (1968) (= FS E. A. 
Speiser) 175. 
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As in Hebrew, we also find formulaic expressions with personal connotations: 
“good in the eyes” (Jdt. 3:4 [cf. 12:14]; Wis. 9:9; 1 Mc. 1:12); “find favor in the eyes” 
(Sir. 45:1); “raise the eyes” (1 Mc. 4:12; 5:30; 9:39). 

An erotic element is present when Judith is described as making herself beautiful 
“to entice the eyes of all the men” (Jdt. 10:4;9! cf. 16:9). Therefore Sir. 9:8 admonishes: 
“Turn away your eyes from a shapely woman.” 

. The eye as agent of aesthetic perception appears in Sir. 40:22 (H, supplemented by 
LXX): "Grace and beauty delight the eye, but the flowers of the field more than both" 
(cf. also 43:8 [H]; 45:12 [H, with LXX]). 

Sir. 4:1 admonishes not to keep needy eyes waiting. Bar. 2:18 speaks of failing eyes. 
According to Sir. 4:5, one should not avert one's eye from the needy (cf. 27:1). 

The connotation of valuative judgment is present when Sir. 8:16 (LXX -- H) says 
that blood counts as nothing in the eyes of the quick-tempered. In the eye reside guile 
and deception (12:16), greed (14:9), and grudging charity (14:10). Sir. 17:8 is difficult 
to interpret: “He has set his eye on their hearts."?? 

Sir. 18:18 observes that the gift of a grudging giver makes the eyes dim. Sir. 20:29 
states that favors and gifts blind the eyes of the wise (cf. Dt. 16:19). It is God, however, 
who gives light to the eyes (Sir. 34:20 [2 31:29 LXX]; cf. Bar. 1:2). 

sir. 23:19 says that a fornicator's fear is confined to the human eyes of those who 
can catch him, rather than the eyes of the Lord. 

Sir. 27:22 cautions against people who wink. Sir. 31:13 (H; = 34:13 LXX, differ- 
ently) warns: "Remember that an evil eye is evil; God hates the evil of an eye; God has 
created nothing more evil." 

Some texts also speak of God's eyes. For example, Sir. 10:20 says that those who 
fear God are honored in God's eyes; 11:12 states that the eyes of the Lord look kindly 
on the poor (cf. 15:19). 

Israel's ways are not hid from God's eyes (Sir. 17:15; cf. 39:19 [H]). According to 
17:19, God's eyes are ever on the Israelites. God's eyes are ten thousand times brighter 
than the sun (23:19). The eyes of the Lord are on those who love him (34:19). 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls, too, the personal meaning of the eye 
predominates. The physical organ is mentioned in the context of a simile in 4QpIsa? 
1:1, which speaks of eye makeup (cf. also 11QT 48:8 and the talion formula in 61:12). 
The eye is associated with the erotic and sexual realm in 1QpHab 5:7; 1QS 1:6; CD 
2:16. Blind eyes in the metaphorical sense are mentioned in 1QS 4:11; cf. 1QS 5:5. 
Formulaic expressions with personal reference also appear, e.g., /‘yny in the sense of 
being present as an eyewitness (1QS 5:8; IQH 14:16; 15:20; 18:7; CD 9:18; 11QT 
63:6; cf. IQS 10:11; IQM 11:15; 17:2; 1QH 11:1,19; 1QSa 2:7; 4QpHos? 2:13). The 
phrase “right (ys) in the eyes of" appears in CD 3:6; 8:7; 19:20. In 10S 11:3,6, the eye 


91. On the text see Zenger, "Das Buch Judith,” Historische und legendarische Erzählungen. 
JSHRZ 1/6 (1981), 496. 
92. Sauer, “Jesus Sirach,” JSHRZ 1/6, 547. 
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is the agent of perception and knowledge. In 1QH 5:34 the worshiper's eyes have be- 
come dull with sadness (cf. 1QH 7:2; 9:5). The eye is compared to a moth in a furnace 
in 1QH 9:5. In 1QH 18:19 we learn that the worshiper relies on God's opening his eyes 
(cf. CD 2:14). In 1QH 2:31 the worshiper avows that God's eyes have been over him to 
protect him. The “good/evil in the eyes of God" is found in 1QH 14:18; 16:18; 17:24; 
1 IQT 55:16. 

Stendebach 


Ty ayin; YYY ma‘yan 





I. Occurrences, Etymology; II. Significance; III. Geography; IV. Creation and Sacred 
History; V. Figurative Usage; VI. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I, Occurrences, Etymology. The noun ‘ayin denotes a spring 19 or 23 times in the 
OT, depending on whether it is interpreted as a toponym or as a reference to a spring in 
Jgs. 7:1; 1 S. 29:1; 1 K. 1:9; Neh. 2:13.! The noun ma‘ydn, with preformative m-, oc- 
curs 23 times in the OT; strictly speaking, it means “spring site," but it is usually used 
simply in the sense of "spring." This usage takes a word that refers primarily to an or- 
gan of the human body and applies it to a geographical phenomenon; there are other 
examples. The etymology is discussed in the preceding article. This transference 1s 
found in all Semitic dialects, including Akkadian and Ugaritic; it appears also in other 
languages.? 

When a spring is called 'ayin, “eye” (the OT also uses > PA mägör), it is reason- 
able to assume that springs are thought of as "eyes on the face of the earth" or as the 
eyes of a monster dwelling in the depths, in the waters under the earth.? There is, how- 
ever, no evidence of such a conception in the OT. The rare phrase "eye of the (whole) 


'ayin. G. Bienaimé, Moise et le don de l'eau dans la tradition juive ancienne: Targum et Mid- 
rash. AnBibl 98 (1984); T. Canaan, “Haunted Springs and Water Demons in Palestine,” JPOS 1 
(1920) 153-70; A. Causse, “Le jardin d'Élohim et la source de vie,” RHR 81 (1920) 289-315; 
J. A. Emerton, “ ‘Spring and Torrent’ in Psalm Ixxiv 15," Volume du Congrès, Genève 1965. SVT 
15 (1966), 122-33; P. van Imschoot, "L'ésprit de Yahvé, source de vie dans I’ AT," RB 44 (1935) 
481-501; T. J. Jones, Quelle, Brunnen und Cisternen im AT (1928); O. Keel, M. Küchler, and 
C. Uehlinger, Orte und Landschaften der Bibel, I (1984); A. Legendre, "Fontaine," DB, Il 
(1899), 2302-6; S. Lehming, “Massa und Meriba," ZAW 73 (1961) 71-77; J. Obermann, “Wind, 
Water, and Light in an Archaic Inscription from Shechem,” JBL 57 (1938) 239-53; P. Reymond, 
L'eau, sa vie et sa signification dans l'AT. SVT 6 (1958); A. Schwarzenbach, Die geographische 
Terminologie im Hebräischen des ATs (1954); W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites (repr. 21956), 
165-84; E. Zolli, “Eyn ‘ädäm (Zach. IX 1),” VT 5 (1955) 90-92. 


l. For the former see Mandelkern; for the latter, Jenni, TLOT, II, 874-75; HAL, II, 817. 
2. See AHw, I, 383; WUS, no. 2056; Schwarzenbach, 55. 
3. For the former see Schwarzenbach, 55; for the latter, Jones, 2. 
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earth" (‘én hä’äres, Ex. 10:5; Nu. 22:5,11) refers to the surface of the earth or land. The 
inót t*hóm ("springs of the deep") are mentioned only in Prov. 8:28 (cf. Dt. 8:7, 
"yàünot üt*homot) in the context of creation; the expression does not reflect a mytho- 
logical background, but simply represents an attempt to portray the heights and depths 
of the whole world. The deluge narrative, where the mythological coloring is generally 
quite clear, speaks of the ma y*not t*hóm in Gen. 7:11; 8:2; this phrase can refer only to 
the springs of the primal deep, not to the eyes of a chaos monster. The use of ‘ayin in 
conjunction with “water” refers to the bright play of light on a spring, as in the expres- 
sions én hammayim ("bright water," Gen. 16:7; 24:13,43) and énót mayim (Nu. 33:9); 
again, there are no mythological overtones. Especially in bright sunlight, a spring bub- 
bling out of the earth gleams like an eye. The LXX frequently uses gé to translate 'ayin, 
"spring," and ma yàn even in toponyms and in the disputed text Dt. 33:28. 


II. Significance. In the Near East, especially at the edge of the desert, water is pre- 
cious. Springs are generally rare; with their fresh, bubbling, and hence “living” water,^ 
they are preferred to cisterns and are very important for the water supply. Even in the 
Nile Valley, where the river provides the needed water, the single major fresh-water 
spring not far from Heliopolis was highly esteemed since time immemorial. Its impor- 
tance was less economic than mythological and theological: “The Egyptians consid- 
ered the water of this spring to be the milk of the heavenly ocean in which the sun god 
was wont to bathe his countenance."? 

With no major river to provide water for irrigation, Palestine was dependent on rain- 
fall; here the economic significance of springs was primary and had theological impli- 
cations. Especially in time of war, the availability of springs was important: a besieged 
city had to have access to a spring with its reliable flow of water (as illustrated by the 
water supply systems of Jerusalem, Hazor, and Megiddo); an army invading a foreign 
territory had to find springs. It was not without good reason that religious ceremonies 
were performed at springs during the military campaigns of Mesopotamian rulers. For 
the same reason, it was important to block the flow of springs outside a city in the face 
of an approaching enemy (2 Ch. 32:3-4). When an enemy was to be annihilated totally, 
all the springs were stopped up (2 K. 3:19), removing or sharply restricting one of the 
necessities of life. 

During periods of drought, when even the cisterns were exhausted, springs and the 
brooks they fed constituted the last hope for saving humans and animals from dying of 
thirst (1 K. 18:5). The enormous importance of springs is also illustrated by the precept of 
Lev. 11:35-36: "Everything on which a carcass [of an unclean animal] falls is unclean. . .. 
But a spring or a cistern holding water shall still be clean.” This stipulation probably re- 
flects the notion that the cleansing element itself cannot be rendered unclean; fundamen- 
tally, however, it embodies the necessity of preserving the vital water supply. 


4. + IV, 333. | 
5. A. Wiedemann, Das alte Agypten (1920), 16. 
6. B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, 2 vols. (1920-25), II, 87. 
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Of course there were not enough natural springs flowing from a hillside or rising 
from a valley floor to provide sufficient water for human beings and their flocks and 
herds. People had to search out underground watercourses by digging wells. When wa- 
ter rose in a well, when the “brightness” of the water was seen, the well could also be 
called an ‘ayin, “spring.” In either case, the groundwater of the subterranean ocean is- 
sued forth. The same narrative can therefore use ‘ayin and > “NI b*'er interchange- 
ably (Gen. 24 uses 'ayin 7 times, b*'er twice; Gen. 16 uses each twice). It is also possi- 
ble that natural springs were enclosed to collect and protect their water; then they could 
be considered wells. The Spring Gate of Neh. 2:14 and 32:15 was possibly a structure 
protecting the spring that supplied Jerusalem with water. 


III. Geography. Springs were very special places in the regions occupied by no- 
mads as well as in Palestine, where they were not plentiful. In the steppe, people col- 
lected around them with their animals, families, and whole clans; the inhabitants of a 
town collected around a nearby spring. Of course, the spring was the primary given; it 
came first. The settlement was secondary; it came later. Springs had been given names 
since time immemorial; the name was then transferred to the adjacent settlement. Sev- 
enteen such names are listed in HAL; it is unclear in many cases whether the name be- 
longs solely to the spring or to the adjacent settlement as well. To the extent that the 
names can be interpreted, they provide information about notions associated with the 
springs. Some evoke their economic necessity: ‘én gannim, "spring of gardens" (Josh. 
15:34, in the lowland; 19:21 and 21:29, in Issachar); én rögel, "spring of the fuller" 
(Josh. 15:7; 18:16; etc.); ‘én rimmón, “spring of the pomegranate tree" (Neh. 11:29; cf. 
Josh. 19:7); ‘én tappüah, possibly "spring of the apple tree” (Josh. 17:7); probably also 
en-dö’r, "spring of the settlement" or “spring of the former generation" (Ps. 
83:1 1[Eng. v. 10]; 1 S. 28:7, ‘én dôr). Some springs are associated with fauna: ‘én gedi, 
"spring of the kid" (Josh. 15:62, etc.), as well as @n haggöre’, “spring of the partridge” 
(Jgs. 15:19), if this interpretation is correct. The Spring of the Kid might be so named 
because its water "leaps" like a kid. More likely, however, this name derives from a 
widespread ancient popular belief, still current among Palestinian Arabs,* that “mur- 
muring” springs, which change their appearance by daylight and dark, are inhabited by 
spirits, usually beneficent; people perhaps imagined that a demon in the form of a goat 
dwelt in this spring. The name “Dragon’s Spring" (‘én hattannin) in Neh. 2:13 may re- 
flect the same belief, especially since the "Serpent Stone" was located there (1 K. 
1:9).? The name ‘én SemeS, "spring of the sun” (Josh. 15:7; 18:17), may fall into the 
same category. It is possible, too, that ên haggöre’ means "spring of the one who 
calls"; unlike the situation in Jgs. 15:19, it is unclear who this was — perhaps a 
demon? 

The Hagar narrative (Gen. 16) still alludes clearly to a numen residing at a spring. 


7. HAL, IL, 819-20. 
8. See Canaan. 
9. See HAL, II, 820. 
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Fleeing from Sarai, Hagar comes upon a spring in the desert (v. 7); there she finds the 
"angel of Yahweh” (mal'ak yhwh), who speaks to her and gives her a promise of off- 
spring. “So she named the name of Yahweh, who had spoken to her: ‘You are 7l 
rot.... Therefore the well was called b*'er lahay rot" (vv. 13-14). In the light of the 
phrase "el ro i, this difficult name is often interpreted as meaning “well of the living 
one who looks upon me." In any case, at or near this spring people worshiped a deity 
whose original name is obscure; this etiological narrative, using the mal'ak yhwh and 
perhaps the @/ ro? as a preliminary stage, identifies the deity with Israel's God 
Yahweh. 

Jgs. 15:18-19 also contains an etiological narrative, intended to explain the name of 
the spring flowing from the cave at Lehi, which is not named for the legendary jawbone 
of a donkey with which Samson killed a thousand Philistines (vv. 15ff.). Indeed, v. 17 
does interpret the toponym etiologically with reference to this jawbone. The preceding 
story of Samson's victory over the Philistines provided an opportunity to associate the 
"caller" (see above) in the name of the spring with the exhausted Samson. In contrast to 
Gen. 16, the original presence of a numen has been totally erased. The OT preserves 
only traces of the belief — not unknown in Israel — of divine beings dwelling in and 
around springs. In the OT, springs are not sacred sites in this sense. 

While people could move or desert their settlements, springs were fixed points on 
the map, beyond human influence. They could be used to find one's bearings with as- 
surance or define boundaries meant to endure into the distant future. This is probably 
why place-names containing ‘én appear frequently in the allocation of the tribal territo- 
ries (Josh. 15-19) on the basis of concrete observations, claims, and theoretical calcu- 
lations. Yahweh assigns the territories by lot. He also uses springs as important refer- 
ence points. 


IV. Creation and Sacred History. Among the marvelous works of the creator God, 
springs are singled out occasionally on account of their importance for all things living. 
For example, Ps. 104:10ff. speaks of springs that gush forth in the valley and give drink 
to the wild animals. They appear in the first place in the description of the water supply 
established by the creator. Prov. 8:24-30 speaks of depths and springs, mountains and 
hills, earth and fields, the heavens, clouds and springs emerging from the primal sea, 
the sea and the foundations of the earth. The observer's gaze moves from the depths to 
the heights and back to the depths. When God created the primal sea, he caused it to 
serve his purposes, making it the source of springs and streams (Ps. 74:13ff.). And 
when water gushes forth from the rock at Yahweh's command, it is a demonstration of 
his creative power (114:8), which his people experience in the desert. It is springs and 
rain that render the land fertile; they are a sign and a gift of divine blessing (84:7[6]), 
prayed for by pilgrims going up to Jerusalem through a dry valley (v. 8[7]). Yahweh 
can also use his creative power to punish sinful humanity: this power opens and shuts 
the springs of the primal sea (Gen. 7:11; 8:2), so that the waters of the deluge inundate 
the earth and extinguish all life on it. In order that the new exodus through the desert 
may succeed, Yahweh gives his promise to the people in exile: "I will open rivers on 
the bare heights, and springs in the midst of the valleys" (Isa. 41:18). 
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This prophetic oracle is not the first occasion on which springs play a role in the his- 
tory of Yahweh’s people. Here the prophet of the exile alludes to the narratives con- 
cerning Israel’s wanderings in the wilderness after the exodus from Egypt. But already 
in the patriarchal period, sites associated with springs are important. “In the wilderness 
by a spring on the way to Shur,” Hagar receives from the "angel of Yahweh” the prom- 
ise crucial for Ishmael and his descendants (Gen. 16:7). Springs are sites of deliver- 
ance. At the spring outside the city of Nahor (Gen. 24), Abraham’s servant learns and 
experiences that Yahweh has granted his mission success (v. 56); here he meets 
Rebekah and is able to bring the future matriarch back to his master Isaac. After the ex- 
odus, the people who have escaped from Egypt under Moses’ leadership arrive at Elim 
on their journey to Sinai; there are twelve springs there, reason enough to encamp (Ex. 
15:27). 

Even more important for Israel’s wilderness period, however, is the region of 
Kadesh and its springs. The people went there directly (according to Jgs. 11:16) and 
stayed there a long time (Dt. 1:46). There were located the "spring of judgment” (‘én 
mispät, Gen. 14:7) and the waters of Meribah (Nu. 27:14), where disputes were settled 
by judicial judgment. This spring was certainly already sacred and the site of a tribunal 
before the Israelites. Nomadic tribes probably met here and shared their traditions. The 
so-called Moses band may well have received its roots of law and order here (Ex. 18). 
This group probably established contact here with related tribal groups already living 
in Palestine (see the narrative of the spies in Nu. 13-14) and laid the groundwork for 
the occupation of Canaan (Dt. 9:23). In Josh. 14:6-7 Caleb appeals to a divine oracle 
received through Moses in Kadesh in which he and his descendants are promised pos- 
session of the land (Nu. 14:24). Kadesh, its location fixed by its springs, is an impor- 
tant site. It plays an important role in defining the southern boundary of the land be- 
stowed by Yahweh (Nu. 34:4) during the conquest under Joshua (Josh. 10:41). Even in 
Ezekiel’s scheme for the allocation of the land (Ezk. 47:19; 48:28), the southern 
boundary runs “from Tamar as far as the waters of Meribath-kadesh." 

But for Israel the significance of this spring region, the “waters of Meribah,” was 
not exclusively positive. An invasion of the promised land attempted against the will of 
Yahweh proved a disaster (Nu. 14:40-45; Dt. 1:41-46). This interpretation of the failed 
undertaking linked the theme of rebellion and murmuring with Kadesh. In an etiologi- 
cal narrative associated with Kadesh that seeks to explain the name of the spring (Nu. 
20:2-13; cf. Ex. 17:1-7), the word m“ribä, "contention," was associated with the rebel- 
lion of the whole people together with Moses and Aaron against Yahweh: “These are 
the waters of Meribah, where the people of Israel quarreled with Yahweh, and by 
which he showed his holiness" (v. 13). Ps. 81:8(7) says that God tested Israel at the wa- 
ters of Meribah — unless the text should be emended to read tibhdnéni, “you [Israel] 
tested me," to agree with the content of the tradition elsewhere (cf. also Ps. 106:32). 
Because of its great importance, it was natural for Kadesh to be included in the list of 
Israel's encampments in the wilderness (Nu. 33:36-37). | 

Dt. 8:7ff. vividly describes the goal of Israel's pilgrimage: “a good land, a land with 
flowing streams, with springs and underground waters welling up in valleys and hills." 
The springs are among the primary blessings of the promised land. But they also play a 
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role in the subsequent history of Israel. The toponym ‘én dér merely denotes the place 
where Saul met the medium (1 S. 28:7). But in the story of the Davidic succession, crit- 
ical events take place at springs in the vicinity of Jerusalem: Adonijah celebrates be- 
side En-rogel (1 K. 1:9), and at David's behest Solomon is anointed king at Gihon (vv. 
38-39). Without trying to define the role Gihon played subsequently in the royal ritual 
(see the discussion of Ps. 110:7), we may safely assume that both springs were sacred 
at the time of David. Located outside Jerusalem, Gihon provided an accessible source 
of water; later a conduit was built to bring its water into the city. In Isa. 8:6 it represents 
Yahweh’s dependable care for his people: he will save Jerusalem even if this spring 
ceases to flow (cf. 2 Ch. 32:3-4,11; > NMA gihön). This notion then occasions the es- 
chatological prophecy of the miraculous spring issuing from the temple (Joel 
4:18[3:18]), yielding fertility and blessing. 

The prophecy in Joel is related to the vision of the temple spring in Ezk. 47; this text 
does not use the word ‘ayin, but speaks of water flowing from below the threshold of the 
temple and swelling to become a mighty river, bringing fertility and vitality to the region. 
This theme is developed further in Zec. 14:8: when the land is restored at the eschaton, 
living water will flow from Jerusalem, half to the western sea and half to the eastern sea. 


V. Figurative Usage. The OT milieu associates springs with fertility and life, a 
nexus of ideas reflected in similes and figurative language. A tree beside flowing water 
must be particularly luxuriant (Ps. 1:3). Gen. 49:22 likens the tribe of Joseph to a fruit 
tree by a spring. This same image probably lies behind the oracle of judgment against 
Ephraim in Hos. 13:15: although Ephraim prospers and flourishes, Yahweh will send a 
violent east wind that will cause its wells to dry up and its springs to be parched. The 
Lord will take away the resources by which the people live. This figurative language 
recalls places like En-gedi, where vegetation flourishes in the midst of a desert (cf. 
Cant. 1:14; Sir. 24:14). 

Human beings, the source of life for others in the literal and figurative sense, can 
also be compared to springs. A wife and mother is the wellspring of the family. In the 
language of love, she is called “a garden spring, a well of living water, and flowing 
streams from Lebanon” (Cant. 4:15). The bride is accordingly “a garden locked, a 
spring sealed” (4:12). A woman is a fountain of life and of all kinds of benefits for her 
husband (cf. Prov. 31:10-31), a notion that can be expressed in the image of a spring. 
This is probably the idea behind the obscure question of 5:16: “Should your springs 
flow in the street, your streams in the open places?” This is quite possibly a warning to 
self without offspring, or wasting on her the resources he lives on. In context, however, 
the “springs” belonging to the man are clearly an image of his wife. A spring can also 
symbolize the vital social role played by the righteous (25:26). If they give way, they 
are like a polluted spring, worthless. Finally, when Zion is spoken of as a mother (Ps. 
87:5-6), the metaphor of a spring is ready to hand. Possibly, however, v. 7 ("All my 
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springs are in you”) reflects instead the notion of Ps. 46:5(4), the streams of blessing 
issuing from Zion, the “springs of salvation” (Isa. 12:3) set there by God, the divine 
source of all prosperity. 

Another difficult text, Dt. 33:28 (“So Israel settled in safety, the spring of Jacob 
alone"), may also be an example of figurative language, if ‘én is not emended to ‘Gn, 
“dwelt.”!! God's blessings bring fertility in the promised land. Zec. 9:1 (“For to 
Yahweh belong ‘én ādām and all the tribes of Israel”) is another much-debated text, 
translated variously and often emended; its interpretation probably has to do with ‘ayin 
meaning "eye" rather than “spring.”!? 


VI. Dead Sea Scrolls. The noun ‘ayin with the meaning “spring” does not occur in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. There are 11 occurrences of m‘yn, 6 in parallel with mgwr, which 
appears more often. Two texts are so fragmentary that they convey little: ^wellspring of 
life" (1Q35 2:1); "wellspring of knowledge” (1Q36 12:2).!? God is often referred to 
metaphorically as a spring, as is God's antagonist, the "angel of darkness" (1QS 3:21): 
“With the wellspring (m‘yn) of light is the source of truth, but from the fount (mqwr) of 
darkness comes the source of evil" (IQS 3:19), the fundamental statement of the advice 
to the teacher on distinguishing spirits and giving instruction. The prayer in 1QS 10:12 
addresses God: "Founder of my well-being, fount (mqwr) of knowledge and wellspring 
(m‘yn) of holiness, height of majesty and all-powerful one of eternal glory.” The suppli- 
cant expresses the dependence of his well-being on God, from whom come revelation 
and the ethical qualities that bring and are the condition of salvation. In 1QS 11:7 we 
should probably read m‘wn, “place” (of glory), although the preceding line reads 
“fount (mqwr) of righteousness.” The latter is apparently the knowledge bestowed by 
God. In 1QH 1:5 God is apparently referred to as “wellspring of stre[ngth]"; no more 
of the damaged text can be reconstructed. In 5:26 the speaker — probably the Teacher 
of Righteousness — says that God has hidden the wellspring of understanding and the 
counsel of truth from his enemies on account of their wickedness: God refuses to be- 
stow understanding on these enemies and bars them from the “community of the new 
covenant.” In 6:17-18 we read of the fire of judgment that issues from God, destroying 
the men of wickedness and all sinners: God is the source of light and the eternal fount 
(mqwr) of the fire that devours the wicked. In 8:6 the speaker gives thanks to God for 
calling him into the community, which he uses the image of a plantation to describe. Its 
members draw from the “mysterious fount,” the revelation of God, which flows within 
the community. In an allusion to paradise, 8:12 speaks of the “fount of life” that pro- 
vides holy water — undoubtedly divine revelation. In 12:13 the speaker thanks God for 
opening to him the fount of his strength (cf. 1:5). In all these passages, God is the well- 
spring from which knowledge, power, and life issue for the teacher and his community. 

Schreiner 


11. HAL, I, 818, citing an otherwise unattested ‘wn III. 
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I. Ancient Near East. 

|. Mesopotamia. Sum. uru (sometimes unug) and Akk. alu(m) refer to a settlement 
in contrast to the unsettled steppe (Sum. edin, Akk. seru[m]). The terms apply to both 
the open village with (if one includes uru.se) its surrounding fields and the fortified 
city or town, in contrast to the unfortified settlement (Sum. mas-gan, Akk. 
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maskanu[m]). The further differentiation of the semantic field of alu(m) as a fortified 
center (alanisu dannüti)! surrounded by satellite towns (äläni sehrüti Xa limétisunu),? 
royal residence (alu Sd šarri), regional administrative center,* garrison city (dl 
massarti),? and fortress reflects the functional variety of the Mesopotamian city. Its so- 
cial complexity is reflected in the älu(m) terminology of urban districts (alu eššu, "new 
city”; äl iläni, “city of the gods") and quarters assigned to various professions, social 
classes, and ethnic groups, as well as of the subject of city-related administrative func- 
tions (mala din älim, “according to the decision of the city" ).9 

In contrast to the OT, cuneiform literature from the 3rd millennium until well into 
the Ist holds cities in high esteem, which can reach the point of deification (e.g., in the 
Sumerian hymns extolling Kish, Babylon, and Nippur and the Akkadian hymns to 
Babylon, Arba'il, and Ashur); few negative voices are heard.’ 
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2. Egypt. Egyp. niw.t (aww) means “city,” in contrast to why.t, “village, family- 
based community.” These meanings of why.t preserve an echo of the predynastic struc- 
ture of society; the growth of cities during the Old Kingdom is associated with the 
monarchy. City planning in the initial stages of urban development is reflected in the 
ideogram nwt, "settlement," which shows a circular settlement like that found at el- 
Kab,’ with main streets in the form of a cross. The ideogram /wt represents royal urban 
foundations rectangular in shape (e.g., at Abydos) beginning in the Old Kingdom; this 
form remained influential well into the New Kingdom in rectangular temple and for- 
tress cities. 


3. West Semitic Region. The meaning “city” for Ugar. ‘7, pl. ‘rm, is established by its 
use in parallel with pdr I.!° Derivation from a verb ‘yr or gyr cannot be established, 
since the existence of a verb gyr alongside ngr is not certain.!! In Phoenician the ex- 
pression ‘r shrw appears in the inscription of Eshmunaton.!? The aspect of fortification 
becomes primary in the meaning of OSA 7; “citadel.”!3 


Il. Etymology and Meaning. Heb. 7r occurs 1,092 times in the OT;!4 outside the 
Bible, it occurs as h‘yrh, "to the city [Jerusalem]," in the fourth Lachish ostracon.!> Its 
feminine gender is explained by the function of the city as mother and nurturer of her 
inhabitants (2 S. 20:19).!6 The pl. ‘Grim derives from the lexeme ‘ar > Aroer (Nu. 
21:15; Dt. 2:9; 4:48; Josh. 12:2), which still occurs in proper names.!? The plural end- 
ing -im can express the collective identity of a city and its satellites.!5 It is likely that 
the noun “r is associated with a verb *'7 “protect” (Dt. 32:11; Job 8:6).!? That the as- 
pect of protection is central to the semantic field of Tr is shown by the terms used anti- 
thetically. Lev. 25:19 and 31 contrast Tr as a settlement fortified by a wall with > "xn 
häser, “village.” In 1 S. 6:18 the fortified city (Tr mibsär) is distinct from the open rural 
settlement (köper happ*räzi). In Nu. 13:19 the statement of the spies’ mission uses "ir 
as an inclusive term covering both mah“neh and mibsär; the clear semantic connota- 
tion of Tr prefigures the report of the spies (v. 28) that they found fortified cities: forti- 


8. R. Faulkner, Concise Dictionary of Middle Egyptian (1962), 125. 

9. Bietak, LexAg, V, 1234-35. 

10. For the singular see KTU 1.4, VII, 9. For the plural see 1.4, VII, 7; 1.14, III, 6; IV, 49; 
1.16, V, 47. For parallels with pdr I, see 1.4, VII, 8, 10; 1.14, III, 7; IV, 50; see UT, nos. 1847, 
2019. 
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fication is semantically proper to îr, distinguishing it from an unfortified settlement. 
The settlements to which Tr refers range in size from small refuges to fortified cities 
(2 K. 17:9; cf. also Dt. 3:5,19). 


III. History. 

1. Bronze Age. The political structure of Bronze Age Palestine was defined by the 
concurrent existence of numerous city-states controlling small areas of only a few 
square miles;20 the organization of territorial states such as Shechem in the Late 
Bronze Age remained episodic. The cities were concentrated in the fertile plains along 
the coast, the plain of Jezreel, and the Shephelah. The intensity of urban settlement var- 
ied: there were high points in the Early Bronze (EB II-III) and Middle Bronze (MB 
IIB) periods and a marked drop-off in the Late Bronze period, accompanied in the 14th 
through 12th centuries B.C.E. by a breakdown of long-distance commerce, the violent 
destruction of many urban settlements, and the reduction of most Canaanite settle- 
ments to villages.?! These events also put an end to the dimorphic structure reflected in 
the patriarchal narratives of Proto-Israelite pastoral clans and Canaanite city-states, 
thus laying the foundation for the establishment of Israel as a tribal society of shep- 
herds who gradually shifted to subsistence agriculture, a way of life independent of the 
culture of the Canaanite city-states.?? 

The OT preserves hardly any traditions embodying historically reliable memories of 
the political structures and forms of sovereignty typical of the pre-Israelite cities. 
Among the many OT references to pre-Israelite kings and royal cities, only Jgs. 5:19 
can be considered an immediately reliable tradition concerning the pre-Israelite period. 

In Jgs. 4:4-22*, the representation of Hazor as a royal city is traditio-historically 
secondary, accomplished by the introduction of Jabin in vv. 2 and 17. Josh. 11:1-9 is 
dependent on Jgs. 4:2,17; Josh. 10*. The motifs of Jericho (Josh. 2:2; 8:2), Ai (Josh. 
8:2,14,29), and Heshbon (Nu. 21:25-26) as pre-Israelite royal cities, as well as the 
story of Makkedah (Khirbet el-Qom),? which originally involved only anonymous 
Amorite kings, are not historical, since these sites were not settled in the Late Bronze 
Age. Dtr theology paints the cities of the indigenous population as Grim g*dolót 
üb*sürot baXsamayim (Dt. 1:28; 9:1) with walls, gates, and bars (3:5) in order to repre- 
sent the occupation of the land as God's gracious gift. Along the same lines, Josh. 10:1- 
5,23b,29-39 uses a city list from the time of Solomon to summarize the occupation as a 
string of victories over city kings (cf. Dt. 7:24).?^ This line of interpretation is contin- 
ued in Neh. 9:24 and Gen. 14. 

The OT does not preserve any recollection of a democratic form of government in 


20. Buccellati, 25ff. 

21. For EB II-III see M. Broshi and R. Gophna, BASOR 253 (1984) 41ff. For MB IIA see 
Broshi and Gophna, BASOR 261 (1986) 72ff. For Late Bronze see Gonen, 61ff. 
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24. V. Fritz, ZDPV 85 (1969) 136-61. 
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the pre-Israelite cities. The motif of the yos*bé gib'ón negotiating with Joshua (Josh. 
9:3-4) presupposes the prohibition against making a b*rít (Ex. 34:12, pen-tikrot b*rit 
l*yóseb ha Gres; etc.). The point of 1 S. 5:9-10 is to recount the effect of the ark on the 
entire population of Beth-shemesh and their reaction. 

Non-Israelite in origin, however, is the motif of oligarchic hegemony exercised by 
the ba'^lé (migdal) S*kem (Jgs. 9:6ff.,46-47), associated with Manasseh, during the 
Early Iron Age.?6 

The scarcity of historical data on the political structure of pre-Israelite cities does 
not support the theory that Israel's origins are to be sought in the social conflicts of ur- 
ban civilization during the Late Bronze Age in Palestine. 


2. Premonarchic Period. Preexilic strata of the OT interpret premonarchic Israel af- 
ter the model of the later period as a structure of fortified cities (1 S. 9). There is no ar- 
chaeological evidence of Early Iron Age fortifications at Shiloh or Hebron, which 1 S. 
4:13,18; 2 S. 3:27 describe as fortified cities with gates.*’ Jgs. 19 pictures Gibeah as a 
city with an open square (Jgs. 19:15,17) and probably a gate (v. 16), quite unlike the 
modest village of the Early Iron Age.*® The same applies to the description of the vil- 
lage of Early Iron Age Jericho as a "city of palms" (Jgs. 1:16; 3:13). Exilic and 
postexilic strata of the OT reinforce the retrojection of urban features into the early his- 
tory of Israel (Nu. 32:16-17,34-36; Dt. 3:19; Jgs. 11:26; 18:28b; 21:23b; 1 S. 8:22; 
18:6; etc.), especially in the description of early Israel by means of city lists (Josh. 
13:17-20,25,27; 15:21-62; 19:35-38; etc.) from the period of the monarchy. 

Against the background of the numerous unfortified cities of the Late Bronze Age,?? 
the characterization of premonarchic settlements as ‘Grim is based on the astonishing 
use of free-standing walls to reinforce early Israelite cities,?? the circular arrangement 
of houses in Beer-sheba and other settlements in the Negeb,*' as well as Ai and 
Megiddo,?? and refuge towers like the one at Penuel (Jgs. 8:17) and Janoah.?? There 
were also unfortified settlements like Tell Masos and Khirbet Raddana.*4 

The first stages of Israel's urbanization were also marked by the emergence of ex- 
tensive town sites from the villages typical of the Early Iron Age, with areas of as little 
as half an acre to over two acres. The average population density was 40 to 50 persons 
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per dunam (= 1,000 sq. m., about 4 acre):?? Beer-sheba (stratum VII), with an area of 4 
dunams, had 160-200 inhabitants; Giloh, with 6 dunams, had 240-300; Ai, with a bit 
more than 10 dunams, had 400-500; Khirbet Radana, with under 5 dunams, had fewer 
than 250; "Izbet Sarta, with under 2 dunams, had fewer than 100. Large towns like Tell 
Mosas (stratum II) housed 1,400 to 1,800 inhabitants on 35 dunams, Tell en-Nasbeh 
(stratum I) 800 to 1,000 on 20, Khirbet el-Kheibar (coordinates: 1954. 1764) 1,400 to 
1,750 on 35, and Megiddo (stratum VB) 1,600-2,000 on 40.?6 

Political leadership of the settlements was in the hands of the assembly of the ansé 
ha'ir (Jgs. 19:22, etc.) and the zigné ha'ir (1 S. 16:4), whose respective jurisdictions 
can no longer be determined; this structure is identical to that of family organization of 
the clan. A settlement and the mispähä living there can be considered as a unit (cf. Jgs. 
6:24; 8:32, "'oprá ['oprat] “bi ha'ezrí).?? (Fictive) genealogies made it possible to in- 
corporate non-Israelite localities such as Shechem and Tirzah into the Israelite tribal 
system (Nu. 26:28-34; 27:1-11; 36:10-12; Josh. 17:1-6; 1 Ch. 7:14-19; for toponyms 
represented as descendants of an ancestor, see 1 Ch. 7:8; 8:36; as ancestors of clan 
eponyms, see 1 Ch. 8:37). Hostility within Israel between city and countryside is alien 
to the early period of Israel's history. Only in 1 S. 11:1-4, in the special circumstances 
of Transjordan, do we find initial attempts of settlements to achieve independence.?5 
Relationships between Israelite tribes and Canaanite city-states ran the gamut from 
Asher's vassalage to Acco through the formal treaty of Benjamin with the Gibeonite 
tetrapolis to military conflict (Jgs. 5); they cannot be reduced uniformly to hostility be- 
tween city and countryside, but involved a wide range of sociohistorical and religious 
factors. 


3. Monarchic Period. With the formation of the Davidic state, the network that 
bound settlements together in a structure of genealogically defined communities re- 
treated in favor of a hierarchical alignment, both territorial and political, of administra- 
tive districts (1 K. 4:7-19) with a capital city.?? In the Davidic period, these districts 
still were based on the tribal boundaries (2 S. 15:2); in the period of Solomon, however, 
they incorporated both Israelite and Canaanite territories? and became disengaged 
from the genealogical integration of premonarchic society. Now a new form of integra- 
tion was needed; it was found in the hierarchy of governmental administration, based 
on power. The new administrative structure was reflected in a hierarchy of cities and 
rural settlements, from which the social tensions in Israelite society could cause con- 
flict between city and countryside to arise.*! Subordinate to the royal capital were the 
provincial capitals, in which the governors of the provinces resided. For the third, 
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sixth, and seventh provinces, Arubboth, Ramoth-gilead, and Mahanaim are named 
(1 K. 4:10,13-14); Megiddo was probably the center of the fifth province and Hazor of 
the eighth province, Naphtali. Subordinate to the provincial capitals were the provin- 
cial towns (1 K. 4:13). The city lists in Josh. 15-19 are administrative documents 
drawn up to aid in the assessment of taxes*? and the organization of the militia (Am. 
5:3); they reflect the urban structure of Judah during the monarchy.*? The towns func- 
tioned as centers for the surrounding villages (h°sérim, Josh. 15:32,36,41; etc.). It is 
impossible to reconstruct a more precise differentiation in the administrative hierarchy 
involving the towns and villages. 

During the exilic period, the motif of daughter cities (b*nóteyhà), which has its 
traditio-historical roots in the hierarchy of non-Israelite settlements (1 S. 6:18; 27:5-6), — 
was extended literarily to cities outside Israel (Nu. 21:25,32; 32:42; Josh. 17:11; Jgs. 
1:27; 11:26; Jer. 49:2; Ezk. 26:6); in the late postexilic period, under the influence of 
the Persian administrative structure, it became the organizing principle of Judahite set- 
tlements (Josh. 15:28; 1 Ch. 7:28; 8:12; Neh. 11:25; etc.). 

The royal cities were the focus of the settlement hierarchies: Jerusalem in the south 
and, after the division of the kingdom, Shechem, Penuel, Tirzah, and Samaria in the 
north. Increasingly Jerusalem became quite simply the city (hà'ír, 2 S. 15:25; I K. 
8:44,48; Neh. 2:3; 11:9; Isa. 36:15; 37:33,35; Ezk. 7:23; 9:4,9; Zeph. 3:1). 

The theory that Jerusalem was the personal property of the Davidides on the basis of 
a ius expugnationis, extending the Canaanite concept of the city-state,4> finds no sup- 
port in the use of the expression îr däwid with reference to Jerusalem. In 2 S. 5:7,9, 
this phrase is applied to part of the city, identical with the acropolis,^9 the m*sudat 
styón (see also 1 K. 8:1; 9:24); it does not refer to the city itself (2 S. 6:10,12,16; Isa. 
22:9-10). In 1 K. 20:30 and 2 K. 10:25, too, Tr refers to the citadel of a city; it is not re- 
stricted to the temple precincts.*’ Even less likely is the theory that Samaria constituted 
a city-state.** The administration of the capital cities Jerusalem (2 K. 23:8) and Sa- 
maria (2 K. 10:5), including police powers (1 K. 22:26), was in the hands of a sar (‘al)- 
hair, who, as a late preexilic seal confirms, was one of the royal officials.*? 

The original function of the city was to serve as a protected settlement for families en- 
gaged in agriculture. Now, going beyond the immediate protection of its inhabitants, the 
city took on certain military functions of the state. As early as the time of David, Dan and 
Beer-sheba were probably fortified border outposts.5? Solomon secured important travel 
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and trade routes by means of fortified cities in densely settled areas and by chains of 
strongholds elsewhere (1 K. 9:15,17-19). Fortification of Hazor, Megiddo, and Gezer 
with casemate walls and six-chambered gates?! secured the major travel artery between 
Egypt and Syria; fortification of Beth-horon secured the link between the coast and the 
mountains of central Palestine; and a chain of strongholds secured the road from Judah to 
Eilat.52 Many other cities were fortified to serve as garrison cities ('aré härekeb, ‘Garé 
happäräsim, | K. 9:19; 10:26) and to strengthen the security of the region.?? 

After the division of the kingdom, the security of the heartland of Judah was in- 
creased against attack from the south (2 Ch. 11:5b,6-10af) by a ring of fortified cities 
('arím l*másór), while Asa secured the north of Judah by building Geba and Mizpah 
(1 K. 15:22).5* This system of fortifications was reinforced by an additional ring of 
strongholds around Jerusalem. 

For the northern kingdom, the scanty literary references to fortifications (1 K. 
12:25; 15:17; 16:24,34; 22:39) are compensated for by a wealth of archaeological evi- 
dence from urban centers along major travel routes, such as Dan, Hazor, Kinneret, 
Megiddo, Tirzah, Shechem, and Samaria, as well as from towns far from these routes, 
such as Khirbet el-Marjameh.?9 

In the hierarchical political and social structure of Israel, the cities became interme- 
diaries of governmental administration, as is attested archaeologically by the Iron Age 
palaces of Lachish, Megiddo, and Hazor, and the storehouses (misk*nót) of Arad, Beer- 
sheba, Lachish, Beth-shemesh, Shechem, Megiddo, and Hazor.? The 'aré hammis- 
k*nót (1 K. 9:19) served to collect taxes and provide supplies for the garrisons.>3 

The urbanization of Israel, which began in the 10th century, radiated from the capi- 
tal city; the result was the centralized direction of city planning, based on a layout that 
developed from the round village of the Early Iron Age: a circular city wall and main 
street, with houses arranged radially, together with a public square associated with the 
gate area.>? This plan was utilized at Tell Beit Mirsim, Beth-shemesh, Tell en-Nasbeh, 
Megiddo, and probably at Jokneam.90 
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The urbanization of Israel was reflected linguistically in the increased use of the ex- 
pressions ys’ mikkol-‘Gré yisra'el (1 S. 18:6) and Sab/hik 7§ l*tró (1 S. 8:22; Ezr. 2:1; 
Neh. 7:6; cf. 1 K. 22:36). It also exerted increasing influence on the social structure of 
Israel. In the rural villages most of the population were engaged in agriculture, making 
their living, as the many silos and presses for wine and oil show, by working the land 
belonging to the settlement (s*deh hà'tr, Josh. 21:12; migr*sé heà'rím, Nu. 35:5).9! In 
the capital cities, however, distinct quarters housed different classes of craftspeople 
(Jer. 37:21; Neh. 3:32) and merchants (1 K. 20:34).62 Among the provincial cities, the 
textile industry was concentrated in Lachish and Tell Beit Mirsim, the wine industry in 
Gibeon, and metallurgy in Tell Deir 'Alla.9? The process of urbanization and division 
of labor was accompanied by a social differentiation into poor and wealthy strata (2 S. 
12:1-4),6 which led to slum areas such as those found at Tirzah, Shechem, and Jerusa- 
lem,® as well as a general impoverishment of the country villages during the period 
from the 8th through the 6th century.®© 

Another consequence of urbanization was an increasing shift of Israelite legal and 
judicial institutions to the cities. In Dt. 13:13-19; 19:1-13; 20:10-20; 21:1-9, urban le- 
gal traditions have entered the stream of Israelite legal history.5/ These traditions, un- 
known to the Covenant Code, underscore the growing importance of cities as the sites 
where legal cases were decided,9* especially after the legal reform of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Ch. 19:5-11). In Dt. 12-26 fr and > YW sa'ar can be used interchangeably (cf. 
13:13ff. [Eng. 13:12ff.]; 17:2ff.).9? Dt. 19:2a,3b,4ba,5b illustrate how before Dtn the 
asylum function shifted from the local sanctuary (Ex. 21:13-14) to three special cities. 


4. Persian Period. The lists preserved in Ezr. 2:21-35; Neh. 3:2-22; 7:25-38; 11:25- 
35 provide information concerning the settlement pattern in the province of Yehud dur- 
ing the Persian period. The territory described in these lists, the extent of which is con- 
firmed by finds of coins and official seals, was limited to the region bounded by 
Mizpah to the north, Beth-zur to the south, Jericho and En-gedi to the east, and Azekah 
and Gezer to the south. The province was divided into at least five districts, whose cen- 
ters were Beth-zur, Beth-haccherem, Keilah, Jerusalem, and Mizpah (Neh. 3:1-22). 
Gezer and Jericho were probably the centers of two additional districts."? Neh. 11:25- 
35 reveals an administrative hierarchy of district capital, its subordinate towns, and 
their "daughter" villages. This hierarchy was focused on Jerusalem, whose signifi- 
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cance was increased by Nehemiah's program of fortification and enforced repopulation 
(Neh. 2-7; 11).?! 

For the province of Samaria (Neh. 2:10,19; 4:1[7]), the evidence is scantier. The 
only cities for which there is literary evidence are Samaria and Shechem.’* These 
towns of central Palestine appear quite modest when compared to the great coastal cit- 
ies of Acco, Dor, Jabneh, Ashdod, and Ashkelon, under the sovereignty of Tyre and 
Sidon.?? Herodotus describes Gaza as holding its own in the company of Sardis.’* At 
Shikmonah and Tell Abu Hawam we find the beginnings of orthogonal city planning.^? 
The foci of the Persian military infrastructure, which was aimed at Egypt, were for- 
tresses and supply depots along the coast road (Shikmonah, Tell Qasile, Ashdod, Tell 
Jemmeh, Tell el-Far‘a [south]) and in the Negeb (Tell Sera‘, Beer-Sheba, Arad, Khirbet 
Ritma, Kadesh-barnea, Tell el-Kheleifeh). 


5. Hellenistic Period. The classic Greek polis was a single entity constituting both 
city and state.’ Externally, it was characterized by political and economic autonomy, 
including the right to strike coinage; internally, it was characterized by self-governance 
of the démos in ekklésia and boulé and by legal and cultic independence. The polis sur- 
vived transformed in the Hellenistic Near East, becoming integrated into the concept of 
a territorial state ruled by a monarch. Alongside the administrative units of Coele- 
Syria, representing ethnic groups like the Judeans and the Idumeans, intensively 
hellenized areas were home to such semi-autonomous cities with a polis form of gov- 
ernment. In line with the classical notion of the polis, Hellenistic political theory could 
treat these cities as "allies" of the king. Despite their organization as poleis after the 
classical model, however, their administration and economy were controlled by offi- 
cials of the king.’’ In actual practice, loss of political freedom changed the nature of 
the Hellenistic polis markedly from that of the Greek polis. Theoretically, however, the 
polis was still the highest constitutional concept, distinguishing such a settlement from 
others that did not enjoy this right (villages, colonies). 

The Phoenician and Palestinian coast, already urban in the Persian period, became a 
center of Hellenistic poleis. Acco-Ptolemais was probably the capital of the Ptolemaic 
province "Syria and Phoenicia." Other regions with cities established as Hellenistic 
poleis or hellenized by renaming and the introduction of a polis constitution included 
northern Transjordan and the land around Lakes Gennesaret and Semechonitis, form- 
ing a wall against the Arabs.’® These foci of Ptolemaic urban hellenization (including 
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Ptolemais, Scythopolis, Philadelphia, Rabbat-Moab, Gerasa, Gadara, Hippos, Abila, 
and Philoteria) supported a policy of controlling the Mediterranean ports and the trade 
routes between the ports, the Persian Gulf, and the Arabian Peninsula.’? By contrast, 
Seleucid hellenization (represented by such cities as Antioch, Laodicea, Apamea, 
Beroea, Dura Europus, and Damascus) was guided by the desire to establish a homoge- 
neous culture.8° These disparate goals resulted in substantial differences between Ptol- 
emaic and Seleucid city planning.®! Ptolemaic planning concentrated on the acropolis 
or citadel; residential areas were structured only superficially by main streets, with sec- 
ondary streets branching off from them. Seleucid planning was more concerned with 
the total form of the city, using a hippodromic street plan that included an agora and 
adorning the residential quarters with public buildings. 

No new Hellenistic cities were founded in Judea; the influence of urban Hellenism 
was also slight in Samaria and Idumea, despite the Macedonian colony in Samaria*? 
and the small rural cities Marissa and Adoraim. Southern Palestine was defended mili- 
tarily against the desert by a chain of fortresses from the Dead Sea (including En-gedi) 
through Arad to Beth-zur. Jerusalem played a special role as the Ptolemaic temple city 
Hierosolyma and the heart of the temple state Judah. Attempts to hellenize Jerusalem 
as a polis during the Seleucid period, however, remained unsuccessful.5? The slight in- 
fluence of the Hellenistic polis idea in Judea as well as in the Ptolemaic heartland of 
Egypt is reflected also in the depoliticized and therefore de-hellenized use of the term 
pólis in the LXX (see VI below). 


IV. OT Tradition. 

|. Early Narratives. Patriarchal narratives preserving memories of the dimorphic 
way of life of the proto-Israelite pastoral families reflect a critical attitude on the part 
of shepherds toward urban population centers, with which they necessarily came into 
contact. Gen. 26:1-11 pictures the city as a center of political power that seeks to sub- 
ject the shepherds to its will; the shepherds in turn experience the city as a source of le- 
gal insecurity and conflicts (cf. also Gen. 34).5^ Gen. 19 and Jgs. 19 present the city as 
an inhospitable place of moral corruption; it is a source of the disintegration of the ru- 
ral ethics of family solidarity. These two narratives enshrine the criticism of the city by 
the countryside.®> 


2. Learned Reflection. Gen. 4:1,(2),17-18 is a fragmentary history of civilization 
originating in learned Judahite circles. Exhibiting a positive estimate of cities, it links 
agriculture with urban civilization in a pattern of cultural progress that sees cities 
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emerging from agricultural civilization. In Gen. 10:8-12, a traditio-historically related 
reflection on the history of civilization, the origin of kingdoms and empires is traced 
back to the urban center of Babylon; the founder of the city is identified as a despot. 
Philo of Byblos has a similar account.86 

The story of the Tower of Babel in Gen. 11:2-5,6aayb,8 puts a negative face on the 
connection between imperial and urban ideology. The claim of an urban metropolis of 
a Mesopotamian empire to be the center of humanity, it suggests, does not unite hu- 
manity but divides it. This Israelite narrative probably criticizes the interdependence of 
political power and urban culture in Israel. 

The theology of the Tetrateuch, reflecting the views of rural Judah, borrowed 
these positive and negative traditions to illustrate the ambivalence of urban culture 
as an element of human civilization. Once the protective security of paradise was 
lost (Gen. 2:4b-3:24), creative labor became a necessity to secure the necessities of 
life; humankind, having fallen from the security of Yahweh's protection into a 
yearning for autonomy, turns on its head every vital cultural achievement, abusing 
urban civilization (4:17) as a triumphal attempt to take heaven by storm (11:1-9). 
Gen. 12:1-3 offers the alternative: not through the grandiose organization of a me- 
tropolis but through the blessing of Abraham, in which all the families of the earth 
share through Israel and toward which neutrality is impossible, is the unity of hu- 
manity realized. 

In Dt. 6:10-13 (see also 19:1),8’ the Dtn tradition presents a positive assessment 
of the urban structure of Israel as a cultural element borrowed from the indigenous 
population, but warns against the danger of self-assurance, trusting in the security 
of the fortified cities, which is an affront to Yahweh. Incorporation of 6:10-13 into 
the Dtr context ratifies this perspective as applying also to the new Israel of the 
postexilic period. Under prophetic influence, this warning was expanded to include 
danger of idolatry, promoted by the city (6:14-19; cf. also 13:13-19; see IV.3 be- 
low). 

The Chronicler's History records a positive assessment of cities and the urban orga- 
nization of the land, not only in the detailed description of Nehemiah's efforts to fortify 
Jerusalem but also in the favorable verdict on preexilic kings conveyed by statements 
concerning city building.55 


3. Prophetic Criticism. The prophetic movement in the northern kingdom does 
not criticize cities per se, leveling social criticism only at epiphenomena of urban 
culture. Prophecy in the southern kingdom, however, incorporates the criticism of 
cities associated with rural Judah that is reflected in the Tetrateuch. This criticism is 
directed specifically against Jerusalem: the city is built on bloodguilt and iniquity 
(dämim and ‘awld, Mic. 3:10; Hab. 2:12; cf. Ezk. 22:2). It is a place of oppression 
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(‘6Seq, Jer. 6:6; yönä, Zeph. 3:1) and perversity (mutteh, Ezk. 9:9), of tumultuous 
pleasure and inappropriate carousing (Isa. 22:2; cf. Jer. 7:34). This criticism reflects 
the social differentiation that accompanies urbanization and interferes with the ad- 
ministration of justice (Mic. 3:9-11; 6:9-16). The theological critique preserved in 
the Judahite interpretation of the Hoseanic tradition (Hos. 8:14b) sees the city as an 
expression of aspirations for security that flout the creative power of Yahweh. Mic. 
1:13 views the city as the fountainhead of hattä’t and peša‘, breaking Israel's bond 
with Yahweh. In the Jeremianic tradition (Jer. 2:28) and the Dtr tradition dependent 
on Jeremiah (Jer. 7:17-18; 11:12; 2 K. 23:5; etc.), which borrows Hoseanic motifs 
while giving them a Judahite interpretation, the city is a hotbed of idolatry. As a con- 
sequence, its destruction is predicted (Mic. 1:8-16; 3:12; Jer. 2:15; 5:17; etc.); its 
walls cannot protect it (Dt. 28:52). In the perspective of Isaianic theology (Isa. 
32:19), destruction of the mighty city that arrogantly turns its back on God can be an 
element of the salvation to come. For Jeremiah, the protective function of the city is 
turned on its head (Jer. 8:14): the only survivors will be those who voluntarily leave 
the city and surrender to the enemy (21:9; 38:2). 


4. Zion. Prophetic criticism has its theological antipode in the theology of Zion and 
the Jerusalem cult. With the help of mythological motifs, Jerusalem is pictured as the 
city of God ("ir *lohtm|[-héná], Ps. 46:5[4]; 48:2[1]), the place of God's presence (Ps. 
46; 48; 76) chosen by Yahweh (132:13), where the forces of chaos are shattered and 
from which peace goes forth throughout the world (46: 10-1 1[9-10]). In the view of this 
theology, the fortifications of Jerusalem are themselves an empirical expression of 
God's presence and of the power and security of the city they provide. By the same to- 
ken, other fortified cities besides Jerusalem can also be cities of God (Gré *löhim, 2 S. 
10:12) protected by Yahweh (Ps. 127:1). 

In the exilic period, the motif of Jerusalem's election was combined with that of 
cultic centralization (1 K. 8:16ff.; etc.) in a Dtr reform program for the postexilic pe- 
riod, The Deutero-Isaianic tradition transferred the cultic conception of the sacredness 
of the sanctuary to the city of Jerusalem as ir haqqodes (Isa. 48:2; 52:1). In the 
postexilic period, this motif became widely influential (Neh. 11:18; Dnl. 9:24; 1 Mc. 
2:7; 2 Mc. 1:12; 3:1; 9:14; etc.). As the city chosen once more by Yahweh, Jerusalem 
will overflow with the prosperity that promotes life (Zec. 1:17). Yahweh will dwell in 
the midst of her as 'tr-hà *met (Zec. 8:3). 


5. Apocalypse of Isaiah. Prophetic and cultic interpretations come together in the 
Apocalypse of Isaiah (Isa. 24—27). Despite substantial differences among scholars in 
the identification and dating of its literary strata,5? there is general consensus that Isa. 
24—27 reflects a lengthy process of continual reinterpretation. 

Isa. 24:7-12(13); 25:1-5; 26:1-6 constitutes a self-contained unit interpreting the 
traditions recorded in 24:1-6,14-20,23; 25:6-7,8*,9-10a; 26:7-21. Isa. 24:7-12(13) 


89. See H. Wildberger, Isaiah 13-27 (Eng. trans. 1997), 447ff. 
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elaborates the prophecy of doom in 24:1-6 in terms of the destruction of urban life; the 
prophetic hymn of thanksgiving in 25:1-5 associates the revelation of Yahweh as king 
in Jerusalem with the destruction of a metropolis; and the antithesis between Jerusalem 
and the metropolis destroyed by Yahweh informs the hymn in 26:1-6, which builds on 
25:9-10a, especially the motif of the mountain of God. 

This interpretive stratum associates the doom and deliverance of the age to come 
with the respective fates of a metropolis that represents paradigmatically the world fall- 
ing prey to destruction and Jerusalem, which represents the coming age of salvation. 
The metropolis will be destroyed by Yahweh despite its military might as giryd b*sürä 
(25:2) and giryä nisgäbä (26:5). It will become a desolation (ir Sammd, 24:12) and a 
heap of stones (gal, 25:2). Riotous hedonism, music, and wine stand for the way of life 
of this city (Isa. 24:8-11). The towering city stands for the attitude of its inhabitants: 
they are insolent (zödim) and violent (‘Grisim). With their ruthless blasts, they represent 
the chaos that overwhelms the poor and needy (25:4-5). 

This interpretive stratum does not criticize cities in general: in contrast to the 
false triumphalism of the metropolis, it presents a different reality in the image of 
the new Jerusalem. It too will be a strong city ("îr ‘az, 26:1). But it will be Yahweh 
who sets up its walls and bulwarks. Its inhabitants are a göy saddíq (26:2). Instead 
of the raging of the violent and arrogant, there will be steadfast trust in Yahweh. 
Instead of humiliation and destruction, Yahweh will establish peace for the inhabit- 
ants of the new Jerusalem (26:3). The destitute will triumph over the arrogant. In 
the contrasting descriptions of the doomed metropolis and the new Jerusalem, the 
universalistic mythological tradition is fleshed out with concrete details drawn 
from urban life. The contrast between the conduct of the violent and arrogant and 
that of those who trust steadfastly in Yahweh represents the contrast between the 
age of disaster and the age of deliverance. To interpret the motifs associated with 
the godless city as reflecting concrete historical events is to ignore the intent of this 
stratum. 

The concrete historical dimension appears only in the subsequent redactions that in- 
troduce the themes of Moab (25:10b-12) and hope for reunification (27:6-11). The ur- 
ban symbolism was already so central to the material that these later redactions could 
not help associating their additions with the somewhat inappropriate motif of the de- 
stroyed city (25:12; 27:10-11). 


6. Wisdom. Wisdom tradition uses the city as a symbol of the attitude that relies on 
power and strength rather than wise conduct. Trust in the strength represented empiri- 
cally by a fortified city is inferior to a life guided by wisdom, the source of true 
strength (Prov. 21:22). Self-control and self-mastery are superior to the brute force 
demonstrated by conquest of a city (16:32). In contrast to the cultic theology associ- 
ated with Jerusalem, wisdom does not see a city’s strength as an expression of 
Yahweh’s mighty presence. Neither does it follow prophetic criticism in attacking 
triumphalistic self-assurance apart from and therefore hostile to Yahweh. For wisdom, 
the fortified city represents an unauthentic externality in contrast to the inward heart, 
the authentic site of the distinction between strength and weakness. 
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V. Qumran. The word îr appears some 90 times in the Dead Sea Scrolls; the major- 
ity of occurrences (55) are in the pesharim, the Damascus Document, and the Temple 
Scroll. 

In 1QpHab prophetic criticism of cities is applied to the writer’s present situation. 
Social criticism takes a back seat to religio-political controversy. The motif of the 
bloody and iniquitous city (Hab. 2:12) is interpreted as referring to the prophet of lies, 
who leads many astray in order to build a ‘yr sww (1QpHab 10:10), which 1QpHab 
12:7, combining Hab. 2:17 with 2:12, sees as a reference to Jerusalem. The act of 
bloody violence against the city is interpreted as the desecration of the temple by the 
wicked priest, the violence against the countryside as his dispossession of the poor in 
the cities of Judah. Similarly, 4QpNah 2:2 interprets the motif of the ‘yr dmm (Nah. 
3:1) as a reference to the ‘yr ‘prym in the hands of those who “seek after smooth 
things." In interpreting Hab. 2:12,17, the criticism of 1QpHab 12:6b-10 evinces a con- 
ception of graduated holiness inherent in the temple, the temple city, and the outlying 
cities of Judah. This conception of varying degrees of holiness inherent in different re- 
gions of the holy land with its houses and cities — a three-day journey, an inner zone 
with a radius of some 4 mi., each centered on the temple city as the sacred focal point 
of the land, the temple mount, and finally the temple itself with its own gradations — 
becomes explicit in the Damascus Document and especially the Temple Scroll. Jerusa- 
lem as temple city is called ‘yry (11QT 47:15,18; 52:19), hyr (46:13,17), ‘vr hmqds 
(CD 12:1,2; 11QT 45:11-12,16-17), ‘vr hqds (CD 20:22), ‘yr mgqdsy (11 QT 47:9,13), 
h'yr Sr ny Swkn btwkh (45:13-14), hyr ‘Sr 'qdys lskyn $my wmqd(sy btwkh) (47:3-4), 
h'yr ‘Sr nwky mškn `t Smy wmqdsy btwkh (47:10-11), and “yry Sr nwky mqds l$wm Smy 
btwkh (52:19-20).?! 

The notion of holiness finds concrete expression in the application of the penta- 
teuchal regulations governing the purity of the camp (cf. Nu. 5:2-3) to Jerusalem and 
the cities of Israel (CD 12:1-2,19,22-23; 11QT 47:2-7), a development that can appeal 
to Isa. 52:1 (cf. Rev. 21:27). The temple city demands a celibate life (CD 12:1-2; 11QT 
45:11-12; 51:5-10). Women, lepers, and the physically handicapped are excluded from 
the city (45:12-18). Defilement through excrement is prevented by a mqwm yd 3,000 
yards northwest of the city (46:13-16). Josephus's information about the Essene Gate 
and Bethso in his description of the “first wall" may indicate that this is not simply a 
literary fiction but may reflect Essene practice in Jerusalem.?? Meat from animals 
slaughtered under secular auspices must remain outside the city (47:7-18). The cities 
throughout the countryside, too, are governed by holiness regulations, less stringent 
than those governing the temple city (CD 12:19; 11QT 47:3). In particular, these regu- 
lations forbid burial within a city and require special cemeteries for every four cities 
(48:12-14). 


90. Yadin, Temple Scroll, 3 vols. in 4 (1983), II, 453. 

91. Ibid., I, 280. 

92. BJ 5.4.2 8145; see Otto, Jerusalem, 124-25; see also B. Pixner, "An Essene Quarter on 
Mount Zion?" Studia Hierosolymitana 1 (1976) 245-85. 
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VI. LXX. The LXX uses pólis to translate îr.’ In the LXX pólis occurs approxi- 
mately 1,600 times, including some that render giryä, Sa’ar (Dt. 14:21), mägöm (Dt. 
21:19), bird (Est. 1:2,5; etc.), or armón (Isa. 34:13). The passages where 7r is trans- 
lated by kóme (Josh. 10:39; 1 Ch. 27:25; 2 Ch. 14:13[14]; Isa. 42:11) are probably 
meant to clarify the postexilic hierarchy of settlements. Texts that could not be inter- 
preted on the basis of the postexilic urban geography were liable to misinterpretation: 
in Josh. 10:2, e.g., Gré hammamläkä is translated metröpoleös. The translation of îr 
däwid as he ákra Dauid reflects the architectural history of Jerusalem in the Hellenistic 
period.?* 

The theoretical political implications of the term pólis are not reflected in the LXX. 
The words politeuesthai, politeía, and políteuma appear only in those parts of the LXX 
without a Hebrew prototype.” 

The depoliticizing of the term pólis in the LXX?6 can hardly be an expression of de- 
liberate rejection of Hellenism; it is more likely due to the modest influence of the 
polis notion not only in Judea but also in Egypt, the Ptolemaic heartland.?? 

E. Otto 


93. Strathmann, 522. 

94. Otto, Jerusalem, 115ff. 

95. For a discussion of the texts see Schmidt, 96-97. 
96. Strathmann, 523. 

97. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization, 25. 
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I. General: 1. Statistics; 2. Cognate Languages and Ancient Versions; 3. Basic Meaning. II. 
Biblical Usage: 1. Verb; 2. Valley of Achor. 


I. General. 

|. Statistics. The root ‘kr appears in the OT both as a verb and as an element of a 
toponym and of personal names. There are no other nominal derivatives. The verb oc- 
curs 14 times (not counting Job 6:4 cj., where the emendation of ya arkání to ya‘akriini 
is unnecessary;! and Jgs. 11:35 cj., where the emendation of kr“ hiphil to ‘kr hiphil is 


kar. H.-D. Neef, "Die Ebene Achor — das “Tor der Hoffnung,’ " ZDPV 100 (1984) 91-107; 
J. J. Stamm, "Das hebräische Verbum 'akar" Or 47 (1978) 339-50. 


|. HAL, II, 824. 
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also unnecessary, the more so since ‘kr hiphil is otherwise unattested). In Sir. 37:12 ‘kr 
is uncertain;? in 7:10 ‘kr hithpael should probably be emended to ‘br hithpael.? The 
form ybkr should probably be read in Lachish ostracon 2:5.* 

Of the 14 occurrences of the verb in the MT, 12 are in the qal, 2 in the niphal. The 
other stems, in particular the piel (see I.3 below), are not found. It is noteworthy that of 
the 12 occurrences of the qal, 6 are participles (see I.3 below). 

There are 5 occurrences of the toponym @meg ‘akér, “Valley of Achor”; the same 
name occurs twice in the Copper Scroll from Qumran (3Q15 1:1; 4:6).5 There are 5 oc- 
currences of the PN ‘okrdn (all in the phrase “Pagiel son of Okran"; the association of 
this name with ‘kr is uncertain); there is a single occurrence of the PN ‘@kdar (1 Ch. 2:7, 
a secondary wordplay associating the name ‘akan with the verb ‘kr; cf. Acharos in 
Josephus;? also Achar in LXXP consistently and in LXX^ Josh. 7:24 for Heb. ‘akän). 

The OT occurrences of the verb, the toponym, and the personal names are generally 
assigned to the same root. Nonetheless, since the connection of the name ‘okrdn with 
the verb ‘kr is uncertain and the assimilation of the name "äkän to the root ‘kr is second- 
ary and artificial, the personal names can have no bearing on the meaning of OT ‘kr. 


2. Cognate Languages and Ancient Versions. Middle Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic 
use the root ‘kr with the basic meaning “make (a liquid) turbid.” In some passages (e.g., 
Gen. 34:30), early Jewish exegesis uses this metaphor to interpret OT 'kr$ The root has 
the same meaning in Mandaic, Samaritan, and Christian Aramaic.? In a similar vein, 
the Vulg. generally uses (con-, per-) turbare to translate ‘kr. For the Valley of Achor, 
Jerome cites a traditional interpretation tumultus atque turbarum, “tumult and 
throng."!? [n seven passages the Syr. uses d*lah, “disturb, make (water) turbid,” to 
translate OT ‘kr, !! but it retains the Hebrew consonants, probably with the meaning of 
Syr. 'kr (see below), in 1 Ch. 2:7 or interprets the word as meaning "destroy, damage" 
Cbd, Prov. 11:17; 15:6,27; hrr aphel, Gen. 34:30). In Jgs. 11:35 LXX^ translates ‘kr 
with tarásso (as do Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion in 1 S. 14:29). Elsewhere it 
displays a striking lack of consistency in its treatment of Heb. 'kr.!? The Targ. (Penta- 
teuch and Prophets) does not translate but uses Heb. ‘kr as a loanword. 

In Syriac, ‘kr means “hold back, hinder.”!3 It is related to Mand. akr I, “detain, re- 


2. D. Barthélemy and O. Rickenbacher, Konkordanz zum hebräischen Sirach (1973), 298. 

3. I. Levi, The Hebrew Text of the Book of Ecclesiasticus. SSS 3 (1904), in loc. 

4. KAI 192.5; Stamm, 342; DNSI, IL, 842. 

5. See also Eusebius Onomasticon 84.18-21; F. Wutz, Onomastica Sacra. TU 41, 2 vols. 
(1914-15), s.v. Achor and 'Axop. 

6. M. Noth, JPN, 253. 

7. Ant. 5.1.10, 14 §§33, 44. 

8. Levy, WTM, III, 647-48; Jastrow, 1079. 

9. See MdD, 18: akr II; HAL, II, 824. 

10. Epistula 108 ad Eustochium, 13 (CSEL 55 [1912], 306-51). 

11. Brockelmann, LexSyr?, 155. 

12. Stamm, 344. 

13. Brockelmann, LexSyr?, 523. 
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tain, hold back, restrain, obstruct."!^ OSA ‘kr, “contradict, raise objections, act in a hos- 
tile manner,” “contest (a claim), refuse (a request),” clearly belongs here as well.!5 The 
only occurrence of Pun. ‘kr means "'destroy."!6 Finally, Mandaic and Old South Arabic 
have a root ‘kr with the respective meanings “plow, dig, cultivate,” and “become preg- 
nant, be fertile"! The root ‘kr is not found in Ugaritic or Akkadian. 

The various meanings of 'kr can hardly be related to each other, and so we must dis- 
tinguish three homonymous roots: ‘kr I, “push back”; ‘kr II, “make turbid”; and ‘kr III, 


“be fertile.” 


3. Basic Meaning. Because in Josh. 6—7 and 1 Ch. 2:7 ‘kr appears in conjunction 
with > ON hrm, “ban, devote, devoted thing," some have proposed for ‘kr the basic 
meaning “declare taboo, make unavailable to others.” !® But neither the meanings of ‘kr 
in cognate languages nor the ancient versions support this interpretation. Furthermore, 
if this resultative sense were actually present, we would expect that ‘kr would occur 
also or even primarily in the piel.!? The significantly frequent use of the qal participle, 
in at least one instance (1 K. 18:17)20 almost as a fixed “title” or technical term, also 
speaks against this understanding. Above all, in several OT passages this translation 
would make no sense.?! 

Most scholars assume an exclusively metaphorical use of ‘kr II, “stir up, make tur- 
bid" (see I.2 above), translating the qal of OT ‘kr as “confuse, trouble, disturb" and the 
niphal as “be confused, be disturbed."?? The OT, however, displays no trace of the sup- 
posed basic literal meaning “make turbid.”?3 In addition, the more general meaning 
"injure, trouble," required by the various contexts, is hard to derive from the supposed 
basic literal meaning; at the very least, an additional specialized meaning must be as- 
sumed for Ps. 39:3(Eng. v. 2).?^ 

All the OT occurrences of the verb ‘kr are easy to interpret, however, if OT ‘kr de- 
rives from ‘kr I (see I.2 above), with the concrete literal basic meaning “hold together, 
restrain, push back (with effort, with violence, or with hostile intent),” extended to the 
more general meaning “hinder, beset, treat with hostility, injure." 

For the toponym ‘meq ‘Gkér, it is reasonable to postulate an original association 
with ‘kr III, “be fertile" (see I.2 above). 


14. MdD, 17-18; associated by HAL, II, 824, with Arab. ‘agara. 

15. For the former definition see Biella, 363-64; for the latter, Beeston, 14-15. 

16. DNSI, II, 842. 

17. See, respectively, MdD, 18: akr III; Beeston, 14-15. 

18. E.g., KBL?, 703, following F. Schwally, Semitische Kriegsaltertiimer, I (1901), 41ff. 
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II. Biblical Usage. 

l. Verb. In Ps. 39:3(2) almost all modern translations and commentators treat the 
words ük“ebi ne'kar as standing in adversative contrast ("but," "nevertheless"; cf., 
however, LXX kaí, Vulg. et) to v. 3ap(2ap), which it follows syndetically, linking it in 
(synonymous) parallelism (contrary to the MT pointing) with the following asyndetic 
clause in v. 4aa(3aa), and translate accordingly.?? But the noun clause in v. 3b(2b) is a 
circumstantial clause concluding the two preceding verbal clauses in v. 3aaß(2aaß);26 
it must describe a state occasioned by refusal to give voice to inward distress. Ps. 
39:3b(2b) should be translated: “while my distress remained suppressed" (niphal ptcp. 
of 'kr). The same participle in Prov. 15:6b should be interpreted similarly: “but the in- 
come of the wicked is kept down" — in other words, in contrast to the righteous de- 
scribed in v. 6a, the wicked receive no return. 

Derivation of OT ‘kr from ‘kr I also accounts for the six occurrences of the finite 
verb in the qal. By making their father odious (5 3 hiphil) to the inhabitants of the land, 
Simeon and Levi "frustrated" him, i.e., they made it impossible for him to lead a suc- 
cessful life among the Canaanites (Gen. 34:30). Saul's unfortunate order "frustrated" 
the land, preventing success in battle (1 S. 14:29). By transgressing the ban, Achan 
made the Israelite camp itself an object for destruction and thereby "frustrated" it, pre- 
venting it from achieving its goal of capturing Ai (Josh. 6:18). Because Achan “frus- 
trated” the Israelites under Joshua’s leadership, “obstructing” their success, Yahweh 
“obstructs” him: he is stoned by the people (7:25). Elijah rejects Ahab’s rebuke: it is 
not the prophet who has “frustrated” Israel to its detriment, but the king and his father’s 
house (1 K. 18:18). 

For the qal participle, too, the basic privative meaning of ‘kr I is clear: “hinder, ob- 
struct (with hostile intent), trouble." In all six occurrences it is construed as a noun 
rather than a verb (nomen regens in a construct phrase). It is a kind of appellative or ep- 
ithet characterizing the subject in question primarily as the possessor of an attribute 
rather than as the performer of a particular action (cf. the ptcps. 'oyeb, go el, ohéb, and 
mashit). In 1 Ch. 2:7 the event recounted in Josh. 6-7* has become the distinguishing 
feature of its central figure: Achan now bears the nickname and title “the troubler of Is- 
rael" (kër yisra'el [determined!]). Ahab does not accuse Elijah of having troubled Is- 
rael through a specific list of actions but of being himself “the troubler of Israel” ("oker 
yisra el [determined], 1 K. 18:17). Jephthah's daughter, too, became one of his “troub- 
lers” and enemies (w*'att häyit b*'okf*ray [determined], Jgs. 11:35). In Proverbs the de- 
termined qal participle occurs twice in parallel with other nominalized participles. 
Here too, however, it probably functions as a kind of technical term or title characteriz- 
ing the personal nature of the subject rather than the name of that subject's actions. One 
who is cruel is “his own enemy" (‘6kér $“Zrö, 11:17). One who takes a bribe is “the en- 
emy of his own household" (‘6kér bétó, 15:27). And one who is “the enemy of his own 
household" (‘öker bétó) will inherit wind (11:29). 


25. See also BHK and BHS. 
26. GK, $8156, 141e, 142d; D. Michel, Tempora und Satzstellung in den Psalmen (1960), 75, 185. 
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2. Valley of Achor. In a secondary literary development, the story of Achan in Josh. 6- 
7* has been linked to the narrative of the capture of Ai in Josh. 7—8.* The figure of Achan 
was originally not associated traditio-historically with the Valley of Achor; the evidence 
includes the two different names ‘kn and 'kz?? The Achan material was reshaped second- 
arily to provide an etiology for the name of the valley, with the verb ‘kr I serving as the 
link (Josh. 6:18; 7:24-26; see IL1 above). This clearly secondary association of the 
toponym with the verb ‘kr I does not prevent deriving it from ‘kr III, “be fruitful.” The use 
of the name in Isa. 65:10 and Hos. 2:17(15) supports this etymology. This would argue in 
favor of identifying the Valley of Achor with Wadi en-Nuwe'ime rather than Bugei‘a.8 

In Isa. 65:10 "Valley of Achor" appears in parallel with "Sharon"; like the latter 
(33:9; 35:2; cf. Cant. 2:1; 1 Ch. 27:29), it denotes a fruitful, almost paradisal region. 
Sharon to the west and the Valley of Achor to the east comprehend the whole land, so 
that the two names together signalize the fertility of the whole land (cf. Isa. 65:9: “in- 
heritor of my mountains"). The allocation of herds (of cattle) to the Valley of Achor 
and flocks (of sheep and goats) to Sharon is not intended to denigrate Sharon,?? but has 
a stylistic explanation: the merism “flocks and herds” is divided between the two fertile 
valleys that mark the eastern and western borders of the land. In the admittedly late text 
65:9-10, there is no hint of the troubling of Israel that links the story of Achan in Josh. 
6—7* with the Valley of Achor. Josh. 15:7 likewise mentions the Valley of Achor in a 
neutral sense with no negative overtones as a location on the northern border of Judah. 
It also appears neutrally in the Copper Scroll from Qumran (3Q15 1:1; 4:6). 

In Hos. 2:17(15), in the context of a new entrance into the promised land from the wil- 
derness, Yahweh promises to espouse Israel once more and to restore her vineyards to 
her; in parallel, he will make the Valley of Achor a door of hope (petah tiqwá). Modern 
commentators find in the name “Valley of Achor” an allusion to the Achan story.?? But 
there is nothing in Hos. 2:16-17(14-15) to support this interpretation; indeed, such a con- 
notation would appear to be out of the question, since it contradicts the message of the 
text. In parallel with the gift of the vineyards and mentioned immediately after them, the 
Valley of Achor must be understood as the first portion and quintessence of the fertile 
land that opens in this valley.?! In the context of the new entrance into the promised land, 
the Valley of Achor symbolizes not Achan's troubling of Israel but the gift of the fertile 
land.?? It is reasonable to suppose that the “Valley of Achor” played this entirely positive 
role, recalling the first exodus, in the occupation traditions of the northern tribes, centered 
on Jericho and Gilgal, and that Hosea, preaching in the northern kingdom, is alluding to 
this tradition of Achor and the entrance into the promised land. 
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I. Etymology. II. Ancient Near East. III. OT: 1. General; 2. Draft Animals; 3. Forced Labor; 
4. Foreign Domination; 5. Positive Symbolism. IV. LXX. 


I. Etymology. While KBL? still derived the word ‘öl from ‘I/ II, “put in,” HAL treats 
it as a primary noun, attested in Ugaritic and Canaanite (hul[1]u), as well as Imperial 
Aramaic, Jewish Aramaic, Palmyrene, and Nabatean (cf. Arab. gullu, “neck ring of 
prisoners" ).! The Akkadian word for yoke is niru (cf. Syr. nirä) or (in literary contexts) 
abšānu. 


Il. Ancient Near East. Texts from Mesopotamia and Amarna-age Palestine use the 
yoke as a metaphor of political and religious subordination and subjection. The king 
lays the yoke of his overlordship on those he has subjugated;? as obedient subjects, 
they bear the yoke of their overlord.? To rebel against an overlord is therefore to “break 
the yoke."^ Sometimes “bearing the yoke” is equated explicitly with forced labor, but it 
can also be — from the perspective of the overlord — a metaphor for stable govern- 
ment.5 Since the kings of Mesopotamia considered their actions to be commanded by 
the gods, the deity was thought of as the agent who imposed the yoke on conquered 
peoples; to rebel was to shake off the yoke of the deity. The king can also describe 
himself as bearing the yoke of the deity." One Babylonian myth recounts that Marduk 
created humans to "bear the yoke," to serve Marduk instead of other gods.? This 
religio-political metaphor is not found in Egypt, perhaps because, in the Egyptian view, 
the stability of the world depended not on the obedience of the people to the king and 
the obedience of the king to the gods, but on the presence of the king, who was also 
god.? 


III. OT. 
l. General. The word ‘öl occurs 40 times in the OT (including 15 times in | K. 12 
par. 2 Ch. 10, and 7 times in Jer. 17—28), always in contexts dealing with some other 


öl. C. L. Tyer, “The Yoke in Ancient Near Eastern, Hebrew, and NT Materials” (diss., 
Vanderbilt, 1963). 


1. See KTU 4.749; EA I, 257:15; 296:38; DNSI, II, 842. 

2. ANET, 297. 

3. ANET, 314; EA 257:15; 296:38. 

4. ARAB, II, 27, 218. 

5. For the former see ANET, 287, 316; for the latter, 286. 

6. For the former see ANET, 297, 383; for the latter, 291, 292. 
7. ANET, 307. 
8. ANET, 99; Tyer, 27. 
9. Tyer, 35-36. 
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topic; ‘Ol is never the subject of a narrative. Therefore the OT provides no information 
about what an ancient yoke looked like, although it can hardly have differed greatly 
from the yoke of today. This consists of a beam joining two animals (the OT mentions 
only cattle; see III.2 below) to pull a plow or cart; on both sides of the neck of each ani- 
mal there are pegs to which cords (móserót) are attached; these are tied together under 
the necks of the animals.!? 


2. Draft Animals. In three texts (always in a negated clause), ‘öl refers to an agricul- 
tural instrument. “Water for purification" is to be prepared from the ashes of a red 
heifer (pärä) without defect, “on which no yoke has been laid ( 7h)" (Nu. 19:2). For pu- 
rification in case of murder at the hands of a person unknown, a young heifer (‘eg/at 
bägär) “that has not pulled (msk) in the yoke" is to be killed over flowing water (Dt. 
21:3). The Philistines want to be rid of the ark and are advised to prepare a new cart 
and two milch cows (päröt) “on which a yoke has never been placed ( 7h)" (1 S. 6:7). 
Use of the cows as draft animals would render them profane. 

The simile in Hos. 11:4 also refers to a yoke on an animal's neck: "I was to them 
like those [= like one of those] who ease the yoke on their jaws.” The proposed emen- 
dation of Jl to ‘@/ ("and I was like one who lifts an infant to his cheeks") is not persua- 
sive.!! And it is probably unnecessary to introduce a yoke in 10:11: “and Ephraim was 
like a trained heifer (‘eg/d) that loved to thresh; and I passed over (‘abar + ‘al) her fair 
neck; I wanted to harness Ephraim." Objections to the proposed emendation "and I 
placed (‘br hiphil) a yoke on her fair neck” include the need to assign a specialized 
meaning to the verb ‘abar.!? 


3. Forced Labor. The word ‘Ol is central to the account of Rehoboam’s negotiations 
with the representatives of Israel (1 K. 12 par. 2 Ch. 10), in which the lexeme > 723 
kbd in particular describes the “heaviness” of the yoke. The representatives of Israel 
say: "Your father made our yoke hard (q3/ hiphil); now therefore lighten (qll hiphil + 
min) the hard (gäsä service of your father and his heavy (kabed) yoke that he placed 
(nätan) on us, and we will serve you" (1 K. 12:4 = 2 Ch. 10:4). Rehoboam turns to the 
"young men who had grown up with him," citing in abbreviated form the words of Is- 
rael's representatives: “Lighten the yoke that your father put on us" (1 K. 12:9b = 2 Ch. 
10:9bf). Rehoboam moderates the words of Israel's representatives by omitting the 
first clause and the “hard service" and not describing the yoke as “heavy.” The young 
men cite the same words, again somewhat altered: “Your father made our yoke heavy 
(kbd hiphil), but you must lighten it for us” (1 K. 12:10ap = 2 Ch. 10:10aß). That the 
young men cite these words in fuller form than they were recounted by Rehoboam is 
probably due to the “anecdotal nature” of the account.!? They advise Rehoboam to an- 
swer: "Now, whereas my father laid on (‘ms + 'al) you a heavy (kabed) yoke, I will add 


10. On the whole subject see Dalman, AuS, II, 93-105; BRL, 428; BRL+, 253, 255. 
11. Cf. BHS. 

12. Cf. BHS; > AY ‘Gbar IIL2.d.(4). 

13. M. Noth, Könige. BK IX/1 (1968), 270. 
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to (ysp hiphil + ‘al) your yoke” (1 K. 12:11a = 2 Ch. 10:11a). Rehoboam follows their 
advice: "My father made your yoke heavy, but I will add to your yoke” (1 K. 12:14aß; 
somewhat different in 2 Ch. 10:14, where ‘öl appears only in the first clause). 

The same usage appears in Neh. 5:15 if we accept the proposed emendation of 
hikbidü ‘al to hikbidü 'ol ‘al (“the former governors . . . laid a heavy yoke on the peo- 
ple").!4 


4. Foreign Domination. In Jer. 27-28 a yoke plays a role in a prophetic symbolic ac- 
tion. The yoke itself is referred to by the word mótá/motót (27:2; 28:10,12,13[twice]), 
while ‘öl is used figuratively for the “yoke of the king of Babylon" (27:8,11,12; 
28:2,4,11,14). The two chapters did not originally form a unit: ch. 27 is a Ist-person 
account, while ch. 28 is in the 3rd person. Jeremiah is commanded by Yahweh to make 
straps and yokes (mötöt) (v. 2a), put them on his neck (v. 2b), and send them to five 
neighboring kings (v. 3). There is an accompanying message to the kings: a threat 
against the nations that will not put (nätan) their neck under the yoke of the king of 
Babylon (v. 8) and a promise for those that will bring (bö’ hiphil) their neck under the 
yoke of the king of Babylon (v. 11). The oddity that Jeremiah puts the yokes on his own 
neck and (then?) sends them is usually resolved by eliminating the suffix in v. 3a,!5 
making the text read: "And send (word) to the king of. . . .” In this reading, however, the 
message is remarkably abstract: the kings in question are to accept the call to bear their 
yokes while the yokes themselves are in Jerusalem. It makes more sense to keep the 
MT in v. 3a (so that Jeremiah sends several yokes) and treat v. 2b as a secondary addi- 
tion to establish a link with ch. 28 (see below). In 27:12 the prophet surprisingly 
changes the addressee of the message (perhaps vv. 12-22 are secondary)!6 and says to 
Zedekiah: "Put your neck under the yoke of the king of Babylon." 

Ch. 28 describes the conflict between Jeremiah and Hananiah, who frames his 
prophecy of deliverance with the words: “Thus says Yahweh Sabaoth . . . I have broken 
the yoke of the king of Babylon . . . for I will break the yoke of the king of Babylon" 
(vv. 2,4b). The change from the afformative conjugation (Säbarti) to the preformative 
( esbór) reflects the genre of the prophecy: the prophecy of deliverance here follows 
the model of prophecies of doom.!’ Then Hananiah takes the yoke (mötä; not previ- 
ously mentioned in ch. 28) from Jeremiah's neck, breaks it, and says in the name of 
Yahweh: “This is how I will break the yoke of King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon from 
the neck of all the nations within two years" (v. 11a). Jeremiah responds: “You have 
broken wooden yokes (motót) only to forge iron yokes (mötöt) in place of them. . . . For 
thus says Yahweh, I have put an iron yoke (‘6/) on the neck of all these nations" (vv. 
13ap-14aa). The meaning of v. 13 can only be guessed at: “by his action Hananiah has 
invoked an even greater, unshatterable yoke, perhaps from Jahweh himself.”!8 


14. See BHS; HAL, II, 456. 

15. E.g., W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT 1/12 (31968), 176. 

16. W. Thiel, Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 26-45. WMANT 52 (1981), 8. 
17. K. Koch, Growth of the Biblical Tradition (Eng. trans. 21988), 207. 

18. Ibid., 206. 
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Also striking is the change from mótá,!? the yoke borne by Jeremiah (vv. 10,12), to 
motot (v. 13, as in 27:2). In 27:2 the reference is probably to several yokes (see above), 
and in 28:13 we may have a “general plural.”29 Wanke proposes a different analysis: 
"When the narrative speaks of making a yoke, it uses the plural ‘(yoke) bars’; the sin- 
gular ‘yoke’ denotes the finished yoke resting on the neck of Jeremiah.”*! Comparison 
with other texts using mötä/mötöt — always in a figurative sense — does not help. The 
plural appears also in the phrase mötöt ‘öl and in Ezk. 30:18 (where the correct reading 
is probably mattót, “staffs”);?? in 1 Ch. 15:15 motót means the “poles” used to carry the 
ark. The sg. mótá, "yoke," appears in Isa. 58:6(twice),9, and Nah. 1:13, where the odd 
suffixed form motehá may suggest the reading mattehü.? 

The phrase mötöt ‘öl occurs twice. The first concludes Lev. 26:4-13, a promise of 
blessing if Israel keeps the laws: “I am Yahweh your God who brought you out of the 
land of Egypt. . . . I have broken the motót of your yoke" (v. 13). Lev. 26:4-13 served as 
the model for Ezk. 34:25-30,?^ a description of the age of salvation in which the recol- 
lection of Yahweh's act of deliverance (Lev. 26:13) was reshaped into a promise of de- 
liverance to come and was made the focus of the passage: "And they shall know that I 
am Yahweh, when I break the mötöt of their yoke" (Ezk. 34:27b). 

In contrast to general OT usage, which treats mótá/motót as a parallel term synony- 
mous with ‘öl (see above), these passages appear to use mötöt for the wooden bars from 
which the yoke was constructed.?° | 

Contrary to the traditional interpretation, Isa. 9:3(4) ( et-'ol subb?ló . . . hahittotà) 
should probably be understood as referring not to the future but to the past (“for the 
yoke of their burden ... you have broken"), to the departure of the Assyrians from the 
northern region west of the Jordan in the last third of the 7th century.?6 In Isa. 10:27a 
("his burden will be removed from your shoulder, and his yoke will be destroyed from 
your neck") and — similarly — 14:25b we find two late actualizations of 9:3(4).?! Jer. 
30:8 ("I will break the yoke from off his [MT ‘your’] neck, and I will burst his bonds") 
probably belongs to the same category.?* According to Gen. 27:40, Esau (Edom) will 
throw off the overlordship of Jacob (Israel): “You shall break his yoke from your neck.” 
Once (Dt. 28:48) Yahweh threatens to put an "iron yoke" (foreign overlordship) on the 
neck of Israel if the people are disobedient. The statement of Isa. 47:6 is unique: the 
prophet charges “virgin daughter Babylon” with cruel treatment of the elderly: “You 
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made your yoke exceedingly heavy on (kbd ‘al) the aged.” The text of Isa. 10:27b (“a 
yoke before fat") is corrupt; so possibly is the text of Lam. 1:14 (“the yoke of my 
sins”). 


5. Positive Symbolism. It is rare for a yoke to convey a positive sense. In Jer. 2:20 it 
symbolizes Yahweh’s tutelage (“long ago you broke your yoke and burst your bonds”); 
the wording of 5:5 is similar. It can also represent ennobling hardship: “It is good for 
one to bear (näsä’) the yoke in youth" (Lam. 3:27). 


IV. LXX. The LXX has no problems with ‘öl, which it translates 27 times with 
zygös/zygön, and 10 times with kloiös. 
Schmoldt 
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I. Etymology. II. Ancient Near East: 1. Egyptian; 2. Canaanite; 3. Ugaritic; 4. Akkadian. III. 
OT: 1. Occurrences; 2. Synonyms and Antonyms; 3. Verb; 4. Nouns. IV. 1. Dead Sea Scrolls; 
2. LXX. 
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I. Etymology. The root Yh is found in all Semitic languages: Akk. elü(m);! Ugar. 
1y;? Can. ‘ly;3 Arab. ‘Tw/ly;4 OSA ‘Ty, “be high, prominent” (in PNs: dmr'ly, smh' ly, 
and ‘ym or ‘lyn®); Eth. la‘ala, “be high, superior";? cf. Egyp. (r)/ry.8 The root is usu- 
ally assumed to have three radicals: *‘ly. There are morphological and historical rea- 
sons, however, for considering a two-radical primary noun 7 with the meaning “that 
which is above, height.” The verb 7 would then be a tertiae infirmae denominative 
with a basic meaning indicating movement upward: “go up." The noun forms are sec- 
ondary derivatives of the verbal stem. 


II. Ancient Near East. 

1. Egyptian. Egyp. i (r) (‘ry after the Middle Kingdom), “go up,” is found as early as 
the Pyramid Texts: go up to a place, go up to something, or go up to someone (a person 
of high rank).? Causatively, it means “bring someone or something up."!? Both forms 
of the verb can also express the goal, with the meaning “arrive.”!! We also find the fig- 
urative meaning “approach (a person)" ? 


2. Canaanite. In extrabiblical Hebrew, the hiphil appears in a Lachish ostracon: 
"Shemayahu took him and brought him up to the city.”!3 In Phoenician inscriptions the 
nominal prep. ‘///t is common. The verb ‘ly is relatively rare; it appears as a military 
term in the Ahiram inscription: "If a king from among the kings or a governor from 
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among the governors or the commander of a camp goes up against Byblos and exposes 
this sarcophagus, may the staff of his power be stripped of its leaves."!^ The causative 
stem is used as a sacrificial term: "Everyone who offered a burnt offering or a minhá in 
the sanctuary" ;'? this text also uses the noun 7f, “burnt offering.” The only other nomi- 
nal form attested is m’, “upper portion," with the prep. / or /-7.!6 A unique usage ap- 
pears in a formula for testamentary adoption: “who has taken his place (‘7t) as a son."!? 
In Aramaic inscriptions sig generally replaces 7y.!18 The occurrence of the latter in 
the Sefire inscriptions is interpreted by Degen as a form of T, *enter."!? We do find ‘ly 
used as a military term: "[and the king] who goes up and captures LBKH or H[. . .]" 
(text damaged). Besides the prep. 77, we find the noun form ‘/y(t) with the meaning “up- 
per portion”: "[with the kings] of Upper Aram and Lower Aram”;20 “On the day when 
he doe[s] so, may the gods overthrow [th]at ma[n] and his house and all that is in [it], 
and may its lower part become its upper part"?! In both cases, the antonym is tht. 


3. Ugaritic. Ugar. ‘ly appears frequently in connection with the offering of sacrifices 
and the ascent of the gods to Zaphon, the mountain of the gods. In everyday usage ‘ly 
means “climb (into bed), go to bed.”?? At the behest of El, KRT mounts the platform of 
the tower to offer sacrifice.2? With a silver bowl full of wine and a golden bowl of honey 
he mounts the platform of the tower to offer sacrifice to his father El.?* The ascent of the 
gods to the mountain of the gods is recounted frequently: “Anat “goes up to Mount 
Mslmt, to Mount Tliyt, and she goes up weeping to Arr, to Arr and to Zaphon";?^ “And 
Baal ascends to the heights of Zaphon.””° “Baal ascends (to the mountain)” should be in- 
terpreted in the same way.?" “Attar ascends to the peak of Zaphon in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to sit on the throne of Baal.*® The causative 57y can denote the offering of a sacri- 
fice; it occurs also in the expression “offer a pgr sacrifice.”?9 “Anat bears (Sly) the body of 
Baal to the crest of Zaphon.*° The phrase y n'm appears as an epithet for Baal.?! 
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4. Akkadian. Akk. elii(m) is the closest equivalent to Heb. ‘Ih in its range of mean- 
ings, its wealth of nominal derivatives, and its widespread use. One nominal form, eli 
I, means “high” in both the literal and figurative senses. Examples of literal usage in- 
clude: “who conquers the high mountains”; “strong cedars grown in the high moun- 
tains”; “their high citadels, as solidly founded as mountains”; “I love your tall stature”; 
in oil augury and similar contexts, e.g., “if the central part of the oil is high [= stands 
out] and does not level out with the surface of the water."?? Figuratively, el may mean 
“exalted”: "the singer sings ‘Exalted Ea’”; cf. such Old Babylonian PNs as A-li-a-at- 
KA-Sin, “Exalted is the Word of Sin,” and E-li-e-re-sa, “Exalted is her [= the god- 
dess's] desire.”33 It may also mean “proud”: “the gods vouchsafed me to walk with my 
head high, full of joy and happiness.’”>* 

A second nominal form, elû II, means "upper," often with an antonym in the im- 
mediate context: "have I not sealed with my seal the lower house and the upper 
house?"55 Examples of topographical usage are: "I climbed the upper mountains 
and crossed the lower mountains"; "on the upper gate of X"; "the upper river (dis- 
trict) and the lower river (district).?6 Sometimes eli serves as a geographical 
name: “the decision concerning the expedition against the upper country is being 
made"; "I ruled over the cities of the Upper Sea [= the Mediterranean or Lake 
Urmia]."?? 

The verb elü covers such a wide range of meanings that we must content ourselves 
here with a few comments of particular importance for Heb. ‘h.58 The primary use of 
elü is to denote movement to a higher place: “he went up [from Ur] to Babylon and 
spent the night there.”39 Many texts speak of going up to court or to the king or palace: 
"come up to me, you and the elders of the land you rule, for a conference"; “as many as 
ten times we went up to the prince.’ People speak also of going up to a temple: “I 
went up to Ema$mas to offer sacrifice."^! We often find elü used as a military term: “I 
will lead the troops and go up against X"; “PN went up and conquered both cities.”*2 
Many texts speak of ascending into the heavens: “whether we ascend into the heavens 
or descend into the underworld”; “let us ascend into the heavens like smoke"; “we can- 
not ascend to you, nor can you descend to us"; cf. "Ishtar descended into the under- 
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world and never rose again." By contrast, Dumuzi ascends from the underworld.* 
Note the proverbial statement: “When they are happy, they [human beings] speak of as- 
cending to the heavens; when they are sad, they speak of descending to the under- 
world.”# 


II. OT. l 

1. Occurrences. a. Verb. The verb 'alá occurs 890 times in the OT.*° There are 612 
occurrences of the qal: Genesis, 44; Exodus, 36; Leviticus, 4; Numbers, 23; Deuteron- 
omy, 24; Joshua, 48; Judges, 57; 1 Samuel, 48; 2 Samuel, 22; 1 Kings, 38; 2 Kings, 52 
(including 2 K. 16:12); Isaiah, 34; Jeremiah, 41 (including Jer. 46:8); Ezekiel, 18; Ho- 
sea, 6; Joel, 7; Amos, 5; Obadiah, 1; Jonah, 3; Micah, 2; Nahum, 1; Habakkuk, 1; 
Zechariah, 6; Psalms, 12; Job, 6; Proverbs, 6; Ecclesiastes, 2; Ruth, 1; Song of Songs, 
5; Lamentations, 1; Daniel, 3; Ezra, 8; Nehemiah, 10; 1 Chronicles, 11; 2 Chronicles, 
25. The niphal occurs 18 times: Exodus, 3; Numbers, 7; 2 Samuel, 1; Jeremiah, 2; 
Ezekiel, 2; Psalms, 2; Ezra, 1. The hiphil occurs 255 times: Genesis, 7; Exodus, 23; Le- 
viticus, 10; Numbers, 12; Deuteronomy, 8; Joshua, 7; Judges, 14; 1 Samuel, 22 (in- 
cluding 1 S. 28:11a); 2 Samuel, 13 (including 2 S. 15:24); 1 Kings, 15 (including 1 K. 
8:4b; 10:5); 2 Kings, 7; Isaiah, 6 (including Isa. 40:31); Jeremiah, 20 (including Jer. 
52:9); Ezekiel, 19 (including Ezk. 19:3); Hosea, 1; Amos, 6; Jonah, 1; Micah, 1; 
Nahum, 1; Habakkuk, 1; Psalms, 9 (including Ps. 51:21[Eng. v. 19]); Job, 2; Proverbs, 
1; Lamentations, 1; Ezra, 5; Nehemiah, 3; 1 Chronicles, 13; 2 Chronicles, 27 (includ- 
ing 2 Ch. 5:5a). The hophal occurs 3 times: Jgs. 6:28; Neh. 2:8 (text uncertain; see 
BHS); 2 Ch. 20:34. The hithpael occurs twice: Jer. 51:3 (text uncertain); Ps. 37:35 
(with BHS reading wmt'Ih instead of wmt'rh). 

The verb is found in every book of the OT except Zephaniah and Malachi. Usage is 
concentrated in the Dtr History (377 occurrences) and the Tetrateuch (169 occur- 
rences). The Chronicler's History lags well behind with 104 occurrences. The verb oc- 
curs with surprising frequency in Judges (72), 1 Samuel (70), and Jeremiah (64); sev- 
eral of the occurrences in Jeremiah can be ascribed to the Dtr redaction of the book. 

b. Nouns. Of the nominal forms derived from 7h, the first is the basic word ‘al, 
"height": 1 S. 2:10; 2 S. 23:1; Isa. 59:18;*? 63:7; Ezk. 19:11; Hos. 7:16; 11:7;48 me'al 
in Gen. 27:39; 49:25; Ps. 50:4 is probably not a miswriting of mimma‘al.*? Other de- 
rived nouns are: > leh (18 times); — 'olá (287 times); md‘al (Neh. 8:6); ma *leh (19 
times: Nu. 34:4; 4 in Joshua; 2 in Judges; 1 S. 9:11; 2 S. 15:30; 2 K. 9:27; Isa. 15:5; Jer. 
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48:5 [Q]; Ezk. 40:31,34,37 [all Q]; Neh. 9:4; 12:37; 2 in 2 Chronicles); ma là (47 
times: Ex. 20:26; 2 in 1 Kings; 8 in 2 Kings; 5 in Isaiah; 9 in Ezekiel [including 
40:6,31,34,37 Q]; Am. 9:6 Q; 15 in Psalms [pl. in superscriptions]; Ezr. 7:9; 2 in 
Nehemiah; 1 Ch. 17:17; 2 in 2 Chronicles); “ala (Jer. 30:13; 46:11); “li (Prov. 27:22); 
illi (Josh. 15:19; Jgs. 1:15); "Ityá (20 times: 4 in Judges; 2 S. 19:1; 2 in 1 Kings; 4 in 
2 Kings; Jer. 22:13,14; Ps. 104:3,13; 2 in Nehemiah; 1 Ch. 28:11; 2 in 2 Chronicles); 
— 11y 'elyón (53 times); 'alwá/'alyá (Gen. 36:40; 1 Ch. 1:51); 'alwan/'alyàn (Gen. 
36:23); 'elí (1 S. 1:34:16; 14:3; 1 K. 2:27; cf. 1 Ch. 24:3); "el'àle' (Nu. 32:3,37; Isa. 
15:4; Jer. 48:34). 


2. Synonyms and Antonyms. Because the verb is widely used in many different 
ways, we find a wealth of synonyms in the immediate and extended context. 

Movement in general: > 729 ‘Gbar (Mic. 2:12-13); > 812 bô’ (Gen. 45:25; Ex. 
7:28; Dt. 1:24); > 1? hälak (Ex. 33:1; Jgs. 11:16; 2 S. 17:21; Isa. 2:3; 8:7; Mic. 4:2); 
— NX yàsá' (1 K. 10:29); > OP güm (Gen. 35:1,3; Dt. 17:18; Josh. 8:1,3); > am 
rûm (1 S. 2:1,7); > 73D pänä (Dt. 1:24; 3:1); > UM nägas (Josh. 8:11). 

Military contexts: /àham niphal (Dt. 1:41-42; Josh. 10:36; 19:47; Jgs. 1:3; 1 K. 
12:24; 20:1; 2 K. 12:18[17]; 2 Ch. 11:4; > 779M milhamá); > "X sûr (1 K. 20:1; 
2 K. 6:24; 16:5; 17:5; 18:9; Isa. 21:2); tapas (2 K. 16:9; 18:13; Isa. 36:1); nkh hiphil 
(Josh. 7:3; Jgs. 8:11); baqa' (Isa. 7:6); haná (1 S. 11:1); > IN härab (Jer. 50:21); > 
an häram I hiphil (Jer. 50:21); > Q^ yaras (Dt. 9:23); Sädad (Jer. 49:28); > nv 
särap (Jgs. 15:6). 

Sacrifice: > NIT zabah (Ex. 24:5; Dt. 27:6-7; Josh. 8:31; 1 S. 6:15; 10:8); gtr (Jer. 
33:18; 48:35; 2 Ch. 29:7); ngs hiphil (Ex. 32:6); 'asá §*lamim (1 K. 3:15); 'as$á zebah 
(Jer. 33:18). 

The verb — ‘7° ydrad functions as a direct antonym, as is clear from texts that use 
both verbs in parallel to express movement in opposite directions (Gen. 24:16; 28:12; 
Ex. 19:24; Nu. 20:27-28; Dt. 28:43; Jgs. 14:1-2,19; 16:31; 2 K. 1:4,6,16; Jer. 48:18; Ps. 
104:8; 107:26; Job 7:9; Prov. 30:4; Eccl. 3:21; 2 Ch. 18:2). 


3. Verb. Drawing on the basic meaning of its nominal root 7/, "height," 'alá denotes 
movement toward an elevated goal. From its use in highly differentiated contextual set- 
tings, the verb can represent a wealth of semantic aspects. 

a. Physical Movement. In everyday usage the basic meaning of 'alah qal is “move to 
a higher location from a lower." 5? Abraham goes up from Egypt into the Negeb (Gen. 
13:1). Joseph's brothers go up from Egypt into the land of Canaan (Gen. 45:25). The 
Israelites’ journey from Rameses to Succoth (Ex. 12:37) is interpreted in v. 38 as “go- 
ing up." The route from Egypt to Canaan or to an intermediate station was clearly con- 
sidered an “ascent” (Ex. 13:18; Nu. 20:19; 32:11; Jgs. 11:13,16; 19:30; 1 S. 15:2,6; 
| K. 9:16; Isa. 11:16; Hos. 2:17). By the same token, the journey from the desert into 
Canaan was described as an ascent (Ex. 33:1; Nu. 13:17,21,30; Dt. 1:21,26,41; by con- 
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trast, Job 6:18 speaks of caravans that “go up into the waste" [tohá], because, like the 
sea viewed from the harbor, the desert waste appears to be higher). It is therefore nec- 
essary to consider in each case whether and to what extent there is a reference or an al- 
lusion to one of the exodus formulas. Such an allusion is clearly likely when the return 
of the exiles is described as “going up” or “coming up” (Ezr. 2:1,59; 7:6,7,28; 8:1; 
Neh. 7:5,6,61; 12:1; cf. d below). In any event, this usage became such a standard fea- 
ture of the language that topographic references can be omitted entirely (Gen. 
44:17,24,33-34; 45:9; 50:5-7,14). In the immediate context, travel in the opposite di- 
rection, from Canaan to Egypt, can be expressed by yrd (44:23,26; 45:9). The hypothe- 
sis of a specialized meaning for 'alá, “go north,” after the analogy of Akk. elü, is there- 
fore unnecessary.?! 

Whenever the terrain permitted, cities were situated on elevations; therefore 'alá 
frequently refers to going up to or entering a city. Judah goes up to Timnah to shear his 
sheep (Gen. 38:12,13); Saul and his servant go up to the town (1 S. 9:11,19). After Sol- 
omon is anointed king at Gihon, he and his retinue go back up to the city (1 K. 
1:35,40,45). 

In geographical lists ‘Gla serves to describe a boundary following rising terrain 
(Josh. 15:6,8; 18:12; 19:11,12)52 or the terrain itself (11:17; 12:7; 15:3,6-8; 16:1). 

In specialized contexts ‘lâ can express a wealth of nuances, but they all can be un- 
derstood as involving upward movement.5? For example, according to Gen. 49:4, Reu- 
ben's sin consists in having gone up onto his father's bed; in a dream Pharaoh sees 
seven ears of grain growing up on one stalk (41:5,22); in his dream Jacob sees angels 
ascending and descending (yrd/) on a heavenly ladder (28:12); the dawn rises (19:15; 
cf. 32:25,27: Jacob wrestles until the dawn rises); a cloud rises from the sea (1 K. 
18:44; cf. Jer. 10:13; 51:16; Ps. 135:7); a snare springs up from the ground (Am. 3:5); a 
razor passes over the head (Jgs. 13:5; 16:17; 1 S. 1:11); the lot comes forth (from the 
vessel) and falls on someone (Lev. 16:9; Josh. 18:11; 19:10); a wound heals (Jer. 8:22); 
flesh covers bones (Ezk. 37:6,8); goats cover the sheep (Gen. 31:10,12);>4 locusts 
cover the land (Ex. 10:12,14); frogs come up (qal) out of the Nile, frogs that Aaron, at 
Yahweh's command, causes to come up (hiphil) and cover the land (Ex. 8:1-3[5-8]); 
Yahweh will inflict (hiphil) on Israel all sorts of maladies and afflictions if Israel does 
not observe his instructions (Dt. 28:61), The element of bringing or carrying up is also 
central to the other texts that use the hiphil of 'alá: the bones of Joseph (Gen. 50:25; cf. 
Ex. 13:19; Josh. 24:32) and Saul (2 S. 21:13) are carried up; so too are vessels (Ezr. 
1:11; cf. Jer. 27:22), wood (2 Ch. 2:15), chariots (2 Ch. 1:17), tithes (Neh. 10:39), and 
tribute (2 K. 17:4). The tabernacle is provided with a lampstand on which seven lamps 
are set up (Ex. 25:37); the Israelites are to prepare pure oil so that a lamp may be set up 


51. So W. Leslau, ZAW 74 (1962) 322-23: Shibayana; contra G. R. Driver, ZAW 69 (1957) 74- 
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to burn regularly (Ex. 27:20; cf. 30:8). Finally, the hiphil of 'a/á can refer to animals’ 
chewing the cud (Lev. 11:3-6,26; Dt. 14:6-7). 

The words of admiration spoken by the lover in Cant. 7:7-10(6-9) use 'alá meta- 
phorically: the intimacy of the lovers is compared to the climbing of a palm (v. 9[8]). 
The prophetic oracle of judgment in Jer. 4:5-31 likens the foe from the north advancing 
against Israel to storm clouds rising (v. 13) and a lion that goes up from its thicket 
(v. 7). A contrasting image compares Yahweh to a lion coming up from the thickets of 
the Jordan to put the enemy to flight, bringing deliverance to Israel (50:44). This image 
has been incorporated secondarily into the oracle against Edom: the disaster about to 
befall Edom will mount up and swoop down like an eagle (49:22). 

b. Figurative Usage. The verb 'alá is often used figuratively. One “goes up” to a per- 
son of high rank. Contrary to general usage (one usually "goes down" to Egypt), Jo- 
seph “goes up" to Pharaoh in Egypt (Gen. 46:31). The same notion lies behind Hos. 
8:9, which states the reason for Israel's affliction: “They have gone up to Assyria.” The 
sons of Eliab refuse to go up to Moses (Nu. 16:12,14). The word is also used in foren- 
sic contexts: the Israelites go up to Deborah for judgment (Jgs. 4:5); people go up to 
the judgment of the elders in the gate to obtain a judicial decision (Dt. 17:8; 25:7; Ruth 
4:1). 

Gen. 49:9 compares Judah to a young lion going up from the prey — in other words, 
Judah will be great and powerful. According to Dt. 28:43, aliens will ascend above Is- 
rael while Israel sinks (yrd) lower and lower. The panegyric that concludes the book of 
Proverbs extols the capable wife as surpassing all (ālâ ‘al, Prov. 31:29). Contrariwise, 
the image of rising balances signifies worthlessness (Ps. 62:10[9]). 

Figurative usage can also describe anger (2 S. 11:20; 2 Ch. 36:16; Ps. 78:21,31; 
Prov. 15:1 [hiphil]) or cries of distress (Ex. 2:23; 1 S. 5:12; Jer. 14:2) as rising, and pic- 
ture human wickedness as coming up before Yahweh (Jon. 1:2; cf. Ps. 74:23). 

c. Idioms and Technical Terminology. Among idioms and technical terminology us- 
ing ald (apart from formulas associated with the exodus; see d below), we may note 
the following: 

‘Gla 'al-rüah or ‘al-léb. The use of 'alá with rüah occurs 5 times (with minor varia- 
tions) in Ezekiel, 4 times with reference to Israel. The hidden thoughts and secrets of 
the heart rise up and are revealed. According to 11:5; 14:3,7, Israel has its inmost heart 
set on apostasy from Yahweh; its mind is set on the gillälim. It is not clear whether 
20:32, a late text, refers to willful idolatry?> or to an awareness brought about by God's 
judgment that Israel faces an empty future without Yahweh and must therefore turn to 
alien cults like the other nations. Postexilic prophets of salvation adopt the expression, 
replacing ráah with léb, probably taking Jer. 31:33 as their cue. According to Isa. 
65:17, the coming of salvation will mean that the afflictions of the past will not be re- 
membered (— "127 zäkar); they will no longer arise in the heart. With fourfold repeti- 
tion, Jer. 3:16 says that the “ark of the covenant of Yahweh,” the embodiment of the 
law (Ex. 25:16; cf. Dt. 10:1-5; 1 K. 8:9), will not come to mind, will not be remem- 
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bered (zkr), will not be missed, will not be made again. It is superfluous, because in the 
age of salvation the law of Yahweh will be written on people’s hearts (Jer. 31:33). 

The expression 'alá 'al-s*pat läsön, found only in Ezk. 36:3, means "become an ob- 
ject of gossip.” l 

As Ludlul II, 46 shows, alâ haššāmayim(â), “mount up to heaven," is a proverbial 
expression (see I.4 above). In Ps. 107:26 it is purely metaphorical. In Isa. 14:13,14; Jer. 
51:53, it expresses human hubris; in Am. 9:2 it describes the futility of any attempt on 
the part of the wicked to escape Yahweh’s clutches (cf. Ps. 139:8 with s/g). Finally, Dt. 
30:12 states that it is totally unnecessary to do any such thing in order to receive 
Yahweh's commandment. 

In 1 K. 10:29 'alá is used as a technical commercial term: a product “comes to” (i.e., 
costs) a certain amount. 

In 1 K. 5:27; 9:15; 9:21 =2 Ch. 8:8, the hiphil is used for the conscription of forced 
labor. 

In its frequent use as a military term ‘G/@ means “attack” (qal) or “bring against" 
(hiphil).°° In Josh. 7:2 Joshua sends spies up to Ai before attacking and capturing the 
city (8:1,3,10 [Dtr],11). The same Dtr hand as in 8:10 probably framed the account of 
the successful attack on Jericho by the “people” (6:5,20), as well as the summary in 
Jgs. 1:1-4. In Jgs. 6:3 the Midianites and Amalekites attack Israel; in 15:10 the 
Philistines do the same. In 1 K. 14:25 = 2 Ch. 12:9, Shishak attacks and takes Jerusa- 
lem; in 1 K. 15:17 = 2 Ch. 16:1, King Baasha of Israel attacks Judah; etc. 

In these and similar texts, ‘@/d is constructed with ‘al (Jgs. 18:9; 1 K. 20:22; 2 K. 
12:18[17]; 17:3; 18:13 = Isa. 36:1; 2 K. 18:25 = Isa. 36:10; 2 K. 23:29; Jer. 50:3,21; 
Ezk. 38:11,16; Joel 1:6; Nah. 2:2; 1 Ch. 14:10), ‘el (Nu. 13:31; Josh. 15:15; Jgs. 1:1; 
12:3; 20:23,30; 1 S. 7:7; 2 S. 5:19; 2 K. 16:9; Jer. 35:11; 49:28,31), or b* (Isa. 7:6). A 
variety of phrases express the same meaning: 'ālâ I*hillahem, “go up to fight" (2 K. 
3:21; 2 Ch. 35:20); alà lammilhämä (1 K. 20:26; 2 K. 16:5; Isa. 7:1) or bammilhamá 
(1 S. 29:9), “go up to battle"; ‘Gla bammah*neh (1 S. 14:21). Analogously, the hiphil of 
‘Gla means “bring against" (Jer. 50:9; Ezk. 16:40; 23:46; 26:3; 2 Ch. 36:17). In the im- 
mediate and extended context we naturally find many examples of military terminol- 
ogy (see III.2 below). Termination of battle or retreat is expressed by 'alà mē'al (1 K. 
15:19 z 2 Ch. 16:3; 2 K. 12:19[18]; Jer. 21:2; 34:21; cf. 1 S. 14:46; 2 S. 23:9). In Ex. 
1:10 and Hos. 2:2(1:11), ‘Gla min-hà Gres may mean “take possession of the land" or 
"withdraw from the land.”>’ 

Prophetic oracles of judgment interpret the enemies attacking Israel as the declared 
and inexorable judgment of Yahweh. In the symbolic description of the judgment on 
the harlot Jerusalem in Ezk. 16, Yahweh summons all her lovers to desecrate the faith- 
less city (v. 37) and gather (‘älä hiphil) an assembly against her to condemn and punish 
her (cf. the secondary inclusion of the same image in 23:46). In Jer. 5:7-11, an oracle of 
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Yahweh, v. 10 (a late interpolation) compares Jerusalem to a vineyard attacked and laid 
waste by the enemy. Joel 1:5-14 summons the people to a communal lament in re- 
sponse to a plague of locusts; v. 6 compares the locusts to a powerful enemy nation in- 
vading the land of Yahweh. 

Basing their message on the earlier oracles against the nations, exilic and postexilic 
prophecies of salvation transform the function of the enemy motif. The preexilic (!) or- 
acle against Nineveh in Nah. 2:2-14(1-13)°8® may have served as the stimulus: an un- 
named enemy (Yahweh?) comes up against ( "alá 'al-p*né) the city (v. 2) and destroys it 
utterly. According to Jer. 48:12, Yahweh himself will dispatch (s/h piel) the destroyer 
of Moab to go up against the land and its towns (v. 15).?? Against Babylon Yahweh 
leads (‘ala hiphil) “a company of great nations," which will attack and conquer it (Jer. 
50:9); cf. Ezk. 26:3, where Yahweh hurls *many nations" against Tyre. Yahweh turns 
the advance of Israel's enemies around, making them attack themselves, so that they 
will be destroyed and Israel will be delivered. The secondary prophecy of the gathering 
and deliverance of Jacob in Mic. 2:12-13 speaks of a champion who will go up ('ālâ) 
before the remnant of Israel and eliminate every obstacle that stands in the way of entry 
into Jerusalem.®© V. 13b names Yahweh himself as this champion, going at the head of 
his people. 

d. Theological Usage. Of theological significance are the phrases and formulas us- 
ing the qal or hiphil of ‘“@lä in recalling the exodus from Egypt, in the cultic contexts of 
pilgrimage and sacrifice, and in conjunction with the notion of exaltation or rapture 
and ascension. 

(1) Exodus. The OT speaks with astonishing frequency of the exodus from Egypt, 
using a wide variety of idioms and formulas, directly or by allusion. For the event of 
the exodus itself, the OT uses two verbs: > NX" yasa’ (76 times) and 'alá (42 times). 
According to Noth, we are dealing here with a primary credal statement, fixed at an 
early date; it referred originally to the miracle at the Sea of Reeds and became the nu- 
cleus around which all the rest of the pentateuchal narrative crystallized. He considers 
the alternation between vàásaá' and 'alá to be quite random.®! Humbert sees in yásaá' an 
expression of a juridical and political element emphasizing deliverance from captivity 
and thus the sociological aspect of the exodus, while 'a/à conveys the geographical and 
military aspect.9? Wijngaards restricts the formulas using the hiphil of yasä’to the mes- 
sage of deliverance from slavery. By contrast, the formula with the hiphil of "alá is 
cultic in nature; it often refers to the occupation of Canaan, and was associated with the 
sanctuaries of the northern kingdom. For Lubsczyk, yasa' and ‘älä mark priestly and 
prophetic exodus traditions, each with its own theological significance.6? According to 
Richter, the yasä’and ‘ald formulas are of equal antiquity and developed in the north- 
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ern kingdom. The 'alá formula was associated with the tabernacle, while no concrete 
Sitz im Leben can be identified for yasad’. Zenger theorizes that the yäs@’ formula had its 
Sitz im Leben in the conception of Yahweh as king.6 The ‘G/d formula is earlier, refer- 
ring primarily to the event of the exodus; Jeroboam used it as a presentation formula. 
The contradictory conclusions of current scholarship make it advisable to examine sep- 
arately the theological function and Sitz im Leben of the ‘älä formulas and their con- 
texts. 

(a) The hiphil of 'a/á in the relative clause: “Here is your God, O Israel, who 
brought you up out of the land of Egypt" (1 K. 12:28); “these are your gods, O Israel, 
who brought you up out of the land of Egypt" (Ex. 32:4,8); "this is your God, who 
brought you up out of Egypt" (Neh. 9:18). Neh. 9:18 proves to be secondary; it is de- 
pendent on Ex. 32 in its singular construction of God and in the omission of “land.” In 
1 K. 12 we have a pre-Dtr account antedating 722; it originated in Jerusalem. Ex. 32 is 
probably dependent on this account.® The general agreement in the wording of the for- 
mulas supports the possibility that they reflect an ancient cultic formula from Bethel, 
adopted by Jeroboam as a presentation formula. In other preexilic texts using the hiphil 
of 'alá in a relative clause, Moses is always the subject (Ex. 32:1,7,23; 33:1). This for- 
mula was borrowed by the Dtr corpus and reshaped in narrative form (1 S. 12:6; 2 K. 
17:36; Jer. 16:14; Am. 3:1[?]). 

(b) The hiphil participle of 'ālâ: "I am Yahweh your God, the one bringing you up out 
of the land of Egypt" (Ps. 81:11[10]). This is unquestionably a preexilic text enshrining a 
liturgical formula; it echoes the beginning of the Decalogue and appears in the context of 
prohibition of other gods. A cultic Sitz im Leben is also likely for the pre-P conclusion of 
the law in Lev. 11:45: “I am Yahweh, the one bringing you up out of the land of Egypt.” 
Both formulas have God speaking in the 1st person; both appear in legal contexts. 

In Josh. 24:17 and Jer. 2:6 the situation is different. The former is probably pre-Dtr; 
it reads: "Yahweh our God, he is the one bringing us up from the land of Egypt"; cf. 
Jer. 2:6: "Where is Yahweh, the one bringing us up from the land of Egypt?" This pas- 
sage comes from the first scroll. Josh. 24:17 may well be based on a credal formula, the 
precise wording of which can no longer be determined. By contrast, Jer. 2:6 could re- 
flect a liturgical formula. The same may also be true of Dt. 20:1: *Yahweh your God, 
the one bringing you up from the land of Egypt, is with you." Boecker sees here sup- 
port for his theory that the formula is closely associated with the Yahweh war.’ Dt. 
20:1 1s probably, however, not an element of the ancient war code but a paraenetic 
bracketing introduced by Dtr redaction (cf. 2 K. 17:7). This also argues against the the- 
ory of Richter that the redaction of the Dtn laws took place in the northern kingdom.“ 
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(c) Infinitive ba“löt + “from Egypt”: this and the following formulas are formulaic 
indications of time. "Israel, on coming from Egypt, took away my land," says the king 
of the Ammonites to the messengers of Jephthah. The reply of the messengers uses the 
same formula (v. 16). It appears again in a similar context in 1 S. 15:2, in words spoken 
by Yahweh: "I will punish the Amalekites for what they did to Israel, by opposing them 
on their coming out of Egypt." In the same context Saul advises the Kenites to with- 
draw, "for you showed kindness to all the people of Israel on their coming out of 
Egypt" (v. 6). The texts using this formula are early (preexilic) and exhibit no trace of 
Dtr language. The context indicates that they refer to the situation of the wilderness; 
the use of ‘ala emphasizes the element of journeying. 

(d) The phrase yóm “löt (inf.) + suffix indicating the human subject: “There she [Is- 
rael] shall go as in the days of her youth, as on the day of her coming out of Egypt" 
(Hos. 2:17[15]). The same formula appears in Isa. 11:16: “So there shall be a highway 
for the remnant of the people left by the Assyrians, as there was for Israel on the day of 
its coming from the land of Egypt.” While Hos. 2:17(15) is preexilic and non-Dtn, Isa. 
11:16 is probably from the hand of a late redactor. The formula does not refer to the ex- 
odus and wilderness experience in general, but accentuates clearly the event of the 
flight from Egypt. 

(e) The phrase (/*)miyém + "*lót/ha'*lót + ‘ad hayyóm hazzeh: in Jgs. 19:30 the Le- 
vite whose concubine was killed by the Benjaminites commands his emissaries to ask 
the tribes of Israel: *Has such a thing ever happened from the day of the Israelites' 
coming up from the land of Egypt until this day?" In Yahweh's words to Nathan forbid- 
ding David's building of the temple, 2 S. 7:6 says: "I have not lived in a house since the 
day of my bringing up the people of Israel to this day" (cf. the variant in 1 Ch. 17:5). 
Both passages are early and pre-Dtn. The context of Jgs. 19:30 probably points to the 
tradition of the wars of Yahweh, associated with the northern kingdom,9? while 2 S. 7:6 
is clearly associated with the southern kingdom and Jerusalem. The other occurrences 
of this formula are Dtr (Dtr) or are dependent on this material (cf. 1 S. 8:8; Jer. 11:7). 
Of the two early texts, 2 S. 7:6 probably represents the source of Dtr usage. 

All the temporal formulas and formulaic idioms are secondary relative to the Ist- 
person liturgical formulas with God as subject of ‘älä hiphil. They show that already in 
the preexilic period and before Deuteronomy a wide variety of formulaic expressions 
could be used to refer to the exodus. Their Sitz im Leben cannot be determined; their 
actual setting is literary. Although it is possible to discern certain semantic distinctions 
and to identify usages that are characteristic of P or Dtr material, it is hardly possible to 
decide whether and why a particular formula was used in every instance. They all can 
be used to refer to the exodus. 

We can determine a Sitz im Leben for two other formulas, to the extent that they may 
be considered independent and not reformulations or variants of the formula 'a/á hiphil 
with divine subject. In 1 S. 10:18 we read: “Thus says Yahweh, the God of Israel: I 
brought up Israel out of Egypt.” In v. 19 Samuel shifts without transition to direct dis- 
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course and speaks of the “sons of Israel"; it is therefore reasonable to conclude that 
v. 18 is quoting a formula (cf. also Jgs. 6:8). In both cases we are dealing with an inde- 
pendent adaptation of a formula deriving from prophetic discourse.’° This pre-Dtn for- 
mula also gave rise to the exodus formula in question. The late texts Am. 9:7 (cf. 2:10); 
3:1 (all Dtr); and Mic. 6:4 (postexilic)?! confirm this conclusion, each in its own way. 
The Sitz im Leben of this formula is the prophetic rib or lawsuit. 

The postexilic redactor of the book of Jeremiah sees the return of the exiles as a par- 
allel to the exodus from Egypt. He finds the new demonstration of Yahweh’s power so 
extraordinary that it causes the foundational event of the exodus to be forgotten: “It 
shall no longer be said: 'As Yahweh lives, who brought Israel up out of the land of 
Egypt,' but: 'As Yahweh lives, who brought Israel up out of the land of the north and 
out of all the lands where he had driven them’” (Jer. 16:14-15; cf. 23:7-8). The 
postexilic community was clearly familiar with the credal affirmation of the exodus in 
this form, so that they could use the contrasting motif to awaken new hope. Since it is 
unlikely that the formula came into being in this period, it appears to reflect an earlier 
formula, which may possibly recur in Jgs. 6:13: "Did not Yahweh bring us up from 
Egypt?" If so, we may in fact be dealing with an ancient credal formula.?? 

In the narrative sections of the Pentateuch, the hiphil of 'a/á is used extensively to 
develop the theme of the exodus, albeit without any apparent fixed association with any 
of the exodus formulas. It is hard to decide whether individual texts represent allusions 
or free formulations. In alluding to the exodus formulas, J uses the hiphil of @lä but 
varies the formulation freely (Ex. 3:8,17 [divine subj.]; 33:1; Nu. 16:13 [human subj.]; 
and, if the pre-Dtn portions of Ex. 32 can be assigned to J, 32:1,23 [human subj.]). To 
the extent that independent E texts can be identified at all, E does not use any of the for- 
mulas but does allude to them (Gen. 46:4; 50:24 [divine subj.]; Ex. 17:3; Nu. 21:5 [hu- 
man subj.]). 

The ‘älä hiphil formulas have been associated with the northern kingdom and its 
sanctuaries./? This theory is connected with the assumption that the formulas using 
‘Glad were repressed because they conveyed overtones of cultic politics and went out 
of use entirely after the exile; the yäs@’ formulas prevailed because they had no such 
overtones.’* We may note, however, that in the exilic and postexilic period — apart 
from the Dtr History, which stands in the Dtn (Dtr) linguistic tradition and uses ‘Gla 
only when incorporating traditions of the northern kingdom — the use of 'alá is not 
infrequent: Lev. 11:45; Jer. 16:14; 23:7 (postexilic); Jer. 11:7 (Dtr); Mic. 6:4; Isa. 
11:16; Nu. 14:13; 32:11; also the secondary Amos texts 2:10; 3:1. Furthermore, both 
vásá' and ‘ald are used side by side in Jer. 31:32 (cf. 2:6), by the Dtr Jeremiah text 
11:4 (cf. 11:7), as well as by the author of the Dtr History (1 S. 12:6; cf. 12:8). At 
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most, we may conclude that in this later period the distinction between yaása' and ‘ala 
had faded. 

(2) Pilgrimage. Many texts use ‘G/d to describe the encounter with God, who dwells 
in heaven, in terms of going up to the sanctuary or the mountain of God, so that in these 
contexts the verb becomes a technical term for “go on pilgrimage.” The complex tradi- 
tional web of the Sinai pericope often speaks very concretely of Moses as going up or 
receiving the command to go up the mountain to God (Ex. 19:3) or to Yahweh 
(24:12,15,18; 32:30; cf. Dt. 10:1); other texts speak of Moses and Aaron (Ex. 19:24) or 
Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, together with seventy of the elders of Israel, al- 
though Moses alone is allowed to approach God (24:1,9). According to 24:13, Moses 
goes up the mountain of God, while in 34:2 he is commanded to go up the mountain 
and present himself before Yahweh on its top (cf. 34:4, where he carries out the com- 
mand). By contrast, the people are forbidden to go up Mt. Sinai (19:23). In Nu. 20:27 
(P), Moses goes up Mt. Hor with the son of Aaron, who is wearing the vestments of his 
father as a sign of succession; according to a later P text (33:38), Aaron himself goes 
up Mt. Hor to die. 

The premonarchic and early dynastic period knew a series of local sanctuaries, the 
goal of regular pilgrimages by individual families or clans. They are usually provided 
with secondary familial etymologies. For example, Jacob goes on pilgrimages from 
Shechem to Bethel to set up an altar and a pillar there (Gen. 35:1-9,14-15 [E]). In its 
present context, this account presents itself as the fulfillment of the vow made in 
28:20ff.; in fact, however, we are dealing with a narrative doublet based on 28:10-22 
(JE) and repeating the etymology of 28:18-19. According to 12:8 (J), Abraham had al- 
ready built an altar there. Later the Israelites go up to Bethel to inquire of God (Jgs. 
20:18) and to offer sacrifice (20:26ff.; cf. 21:2). On his way to Gilgal, Saul meets men 
who are "going up to God at Bethel" (1 S. 10:3). Year by year, Elkanah would go up 
with his family to Shiloh to pray before Yahweh and to offer sacrifice (1 S. 1:3,7,21,22; 
2:19). Isaac goes up to Beer-sheba, where Yahweh appears to him (Gen. 26:23-25 [JE 
or Dtr]). According to Jgs. 21:5,8, the Israelites go up "to Yahweh at Mizpah." Elijah 
goes up to the top of Carmel to pray to Yahweh (1 K. 18:42). 

With the building of the Jerusalem temple, the significance of the local sanctuaries 
decreased, a development encouraged by the monarchy on religio-political grounds to 
establish Jerusalem as the central metropolis of the state and the temple as the national 
sanctuary. To this end, David had a solemn procession transfer the ark, which had been 
brought up ( a/á hiphil) from Beth-shemesh to the house of Abinadab (1 S. 6:21; 7:1), 
to the city of David (2 S. 6:2,12,15), whence Solomon finally had it brought into the 
temple. According to the pre-Dtr narrative underlying 1 K. 8:1-11*,’> this was done in 
a great procession. Ps. 47:6(5) may reflect a liturgical representation of such an ark 
procession. 

According to Ps. 122:4, it is obvious that the tribes should make a pilgrimage up to 
Jerusalem to praise Yahweh, for “so it was decreed for Israel.” Depending on the date 
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of this psalm, the poet is referring either to the pre-Dtn “pilgrimage stratum” (Ex. 
34:22,23,24b,26a),’6 which requires Israel to go up three times each year to appear be- 
fore Yahweh (34:24b), or to the Dtn summary of the obligatory annual festivals (Dt. 
16:16-17).7 The acceptance of the Jerusalem pilgrimage is illustrated negatively by 
] K. 12:27-28, where Jeroboam seeks to prohibit the northern tribes from going on this 
pilgrimage, saying: "You have gone up to Jerusalem long enough!" By contrast, Hos. 
4:15 (borrowing from Am. 5:5) warns Israel sternly against entering (> N72 bô’) into 
Gilgal and going up to Beth-aven (= Bethel; cf. already Am. 5:5). 

In the exilic period, a prophetic oracle (Jer. 31:6) promises the exiles renewed cultic 
communion with the temple of Zion: as pilgrims they will go up to Zion, to Yahweh 
their God. In a postexilic Zion hymn of unknown authorship (Isa. 2:2-4 = Mic. 4:1-3), 
which has affinities with Isa. 56:3-7; 66:18-23; Zec. 8:20-23, the horizon expands. Not 
just the Israelites scattered among the nations but all the nation themselves will arise 
and make pilgrimage to Zion, to encounter Yahweh in his sanctuary and to receive in- 
struction from him (cf. Zec. 14:16-19). 

(3) Sacrifice. The hiphil of älä is used 77 times for the offering of sacrifice, 61 
times in conjunction with — 179 ‘ölä. There is no consensus as to whether the hiphil is 
meant to express the placing of the sacrifice upon the altar or its rising in smoke. The 
former interpretation is supported by several passages that use the qal of 'alà with sac- 
rificial victims to mean “ascend the altar.” According to 1 K. 18:29, the prophets of 
Baal prophesy until the grain offering "goes up" (is offered). Isa. 60:7 says that sheep 
and rams “will go up to acceptance on my altar.” In Lev. 2:12 and Ps. 51:21(19), it is 
also possible to read the hiphil. Less conclusive are the passages that describe the king 
or a priest as going up to the altar to offer sacrifice (1 K. 12:32-33; 2 K. 23:9; Isa. 57:7). 
The latter interpretation is supported by the association with ‘lâ and the fact that a sac- 
rifice to the deity was not considered consummated until it had been burned. 

Of course the hiphil of 'alá can be used for other types of sacrifice as well, "esp. var- 
ious types mentioned in sequence whose purposes are not clearly distinguished" 75 (Ex. 
30:9; 40:29; Lev. 14:20; Josh. 22:23; Jgs. 20:26; 21:4; 2 S. 6:17; 24:25 = 1 Ch. 21:26; 
1 K. 9:25; 1 Ch. 16:2; 2 Ch. 35:14; Jer. 14:12; Am. 5:22). It is impossible to sustain 
Wehmeier's hypothesis that in various passages that do not include more specific lan- 
guage the hiphil of 'alá has the general meaning “to sacrifice," since the immediate 
contexts of all the passages he cites (except 2 S. 15:24) speak explicitly of burnt offer- 
ings.79 

It is noteworthy, nevertheless, that the P texts differ significantly from the earlier 
tradition in their use of sacrificial terminology. In the earlier texts, the hiphil of ‘ala 
clearly predominates; with few exceptions (Ex. 30:9; 40:29; Lev. 14:20; 17:8), P 
avoids this expression. The Chronicler turns out to be surprisingly independent of the P 
terminology; here once again the hiphil of 'alá predominates, not only where earlier 
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sources are incorporated but also in passages composed by the Chronicler without a 
model in the sources (1 Ch. 16:40; 23:31; 29:21; 2 Ch. 23:18; 29:7,27; Ezr. 3:2-3,6). 

(4) Exaltation, Ascension. The hiphil of 'alá is used in texts that speak of the ex- 
altation or ascension of human beings. Since the two notions have different religio- 
historical origins, I shall discuss them separately. 

The hymnic predications of Yahweh in the Song of Hannah (1 S. 2:1-10) speak of 
God's exaltation of human beings: “Yahweh kills and brings to life; he brings down to 
Sheol and raises up. Yahweh makes poor and makes rich; he brings low and also exalts 
(> 015 rûm polel). He raises up (> DYP güm hiphil) the poor from the dust; he lifts up 
(rûm hiphil) the needy from the ash heap" (vv. 6-8).30 This very general theolo- 
goumenon of exaltation appears in a hymn of thanksgiving, i.e., not (yet) in a statement 
about human beings but in the context of praise of Yahweh. Vv. 7-8 describe the group 
exalted by Yahweh as comprising the poor (> 77 dal) and needy (> IYIN "ebyón). 
Here exaltation means the social rehabilitation of the weak and oppressed. The state- 
ment of v. 6 is more general, praising Yahweh as lord over life and death. The exalta- 
tion he performs is understood as deliverance from death or the fear of death occa- 
sioned by serious illness or affliction caused by enemies. As a rule, deliverance from 
enemies is expressed by the hiphil of rûm (e.g., Ps. 3:4[3]; 92:11[10]), whereas state- 
ments using the hiphil of ‘@/d suggest deliverance from the danger of death caused by 
serious illness. In Ps. 30:4(3) the psalmist gives thanks: “Yahweh, you have brought up 
my soul from Sheol,” in parallel with “You have healed me" (v. 3[2]). Ps. 71:20 de- 
scribes deliverance from the assaults of enemies and from deadly disease as being 
brought up "from the depths of the earth." Other texts use different terminology, such 
as rûm polel (Ps. 9:14[13]), gam hiphil (41:11[10]; cf. 40:3[2]), or $gb piel (Ps. 
69:30[29]). Deliverance from deadly disease is probably also behind Ps. 40:3(2): "He 
drew me up from the desolate pit, out of the miry bog," although the psalm does not 
mention disease explicitly until vv. 13-18(12-17). These verses, however, probably 
represent an independent lament (cf. Ps. 70). In Jon. 2:3-10(2-9), a secondary psalm of 
thanksgiving, the speaker depicts his deadly peril: he is sinking in deep waters and de- 
scending into the earth (vv. 6-7a[5-6a]). In contrast, he describes Yahweh's saving in- 
tervention: *You brought up my life from the Pit" (v. 7b[6b]). Deliverance from deadly 
disease is depicted in mythological images, all of which describe the realm of death. 
The psalmist identifies the most profound reason for his suffering as God's having de- 
serted him, so that he is cut off from all possibility of life. Only the direct intervention 
of God can end his affliction. The image of descending into Sheol that describes the 
psalmist's illness is transformed into its opposite: God intervenes to deliver the psalm- 
ist, bringing him up, exalting him.®! 

[n the strict sense, the rapture or ascension of a human being is mentioned only in 
connection with the death of Elijah (2 K. 2:1, 'alà hiphil; 2:11, ‘ala qal); cf. the use of 
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— np? lägah in 2:3,5 and the rapture of Enoch in Gen. 5:1-4.82 According to 2 K. 2:11, 
Elijah ascends (‘A/a qal) into heaven in a whirlwind. The whirlwind and the “chariots 
and horses of fire” in the same verse are traditional elements associated with theopha- 
nies (Ps. 68:18[17]; 77:17ff.[16ff.]; Hab. 3:8; Zec. 6:1-8; Isa. 66:15). In the midst of a 
theophanic event, Elijah enters the sphere of God. The agent of the event is Yahweh, as 
the redactional introduction 2 K. 2:1a makes clear. The notion that human beings who 
enjoy special friendship with the gods ascend into heaven was widespread in the an- 
cient world. Here its formulaic and mythological language elaborates the simple fact 
that Elijah died. The extraordinary personality of the prophet accounts for this euphe- 
mism. His exceptional status is documented even in his death. While other mortals 
must go down into Sheol, he may rise up into heaven. 

Most religions look on heaven as the dwelling place of the gods. Israel, too, from 
the earliest times viewed heaven as the dwelling place of Yahweh (e.g., Dt. 4:39; 
10:14; 26:15; 1 K. 8:23; Ps. 2:4).55 Thence Yahweh descends to make himself and his 
instruction known to human beings, and thither he returns. So many texts speak of 
Yahweh's descending that in such contexts > T"? yärad without further qualification 
becomes virtually a technical term for *come down from heaven"; texts that speak of 
his ascending into heaven, however, are rare (cf. esp. J).*4 ! 

Twice (Gen. 17:22; 35:13) P mentions briefly the ascent of Elohim to his heavenly 
dwelling place. Gen. 17:1-22 is a narrative totally characterized by the language and 
theology of P; it is constructed in imitation of the earlier patriarchal traditions and is 
presented as an alternative to them. This narrative culminates in the establishment of a 
b*rit 'ólàm. The introduction (v. la) speaks of God's coming to Abraham, using the 
niphal of > AN rà 'à, commonly used to denote a prophetic revelation. The narrative 
concludes with the words “And Elohim went up from (‘alâ qal + mé‘al) Abraham" 
(v. 22). The text does not identify the location of this ascent, nor does it mention the 
destination (hassamayim), as usage elsewhere would lead one to expect. Gen. 35:13 is 
equally vague: "Then God went up from him at the place where he had spoken with 
him." Once again, the text uses the niphal of rà à for the coming of God. "P clearly ex- 
presses his religious aversion to entangling the supernatural God in the things of the 
world." 85 For P all the emphasis is on the content of Elohim’s revelation; the accidental 
trappings of the revelatory process are not significant. 

An ascent of Yahweh is spoken of in Ps. 47:6(5) and 68:19(18). Ps. 47 is a hymn 
celebrating the kingship of Yahweh.3® Its similarity to 1 K. 8:1-9 in language and sub- 
stance leads Kraus to claim with assurance that älä describes the ascent of the ark to 
Zion.” “Shouting” and the “sound of trumpets,’ however, are associated with the proc- 
lamation and enthronement of an earthly king (2 S. 15:10; 1 K. 1:34,39; 2 K. 9:13; 
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etc.). According to ancient tradition, Yahweh’s throne is both on Zion and in heaven 
(Ps. 11:4; 103:19). His ascent establishes his hegemony as lord over all the world, as is 
clear from the epithets melek and 'elyón (47:3,8-9). The correspondence between 
‘elyOn and ‘ald suggests strongly that this passage refers to Yahweh’s ascent to his 
heavenly dwelling place, where he reigns as king (Isa. 14:14), exalted (a/d niphal) 
above all gods (Ps. 97:9).88 

Ps. 68:19(18) speaks of Yahweh's ascending the heights (märöm). The reference is 
probably to neither Zion nor Sinai: the mention of the “captives” and “gifts” that ac- 
company Yahweh's ascent suggest instead his ascent into heaven.®? In the background 
stands the ancient Canaanite notion of the ascent of the gods to Zaphon, echoes of 
which appear in vv. 16-18(15-17). Concretely, the words “you ascended the heights" 
(v. 19(18]) refer to Yahweh's ascent to the mountain of God described in vv. 16-17(15- 
16), which is identical with his heavenly dwelling place. 

However one interprets the details, these texts express Israel's conviction of 
Yahweh's universal sovereignty. He is exalted ('ald niphal) both “over all the earth” 
(Ps. 47:3[2]), ı.e., over all the rulers of the earth, and over all gods (97:9). 


4. Nouns. a. ma "lá. The basic meaning of ma ^lá derives from that of the verb: 
"journey up." In Ezr. 7:9 it refers to the return of the exiles. In the technical sense it 
means “that on which one climbs,” “step”: the stairs leading to the city of David (Neh. 
3:15; 12:37); the steps of a throne (1 K. 10:19-20; 2 Ch. 9:18-19), a gate (Ezk. 
40:6,22,26,31,37), a vestibule (Ezk. 40:49), or an altar (Ex. 20:26; Ezk. 43:17); and fi- 
nally the divisions of a sundial (2 K. 20:9-11; Isa. 38:8). 

The meaning of the phrase sir hamma "lót in the superscriptions of Ps. 120-134 
(lamma lót in Ps. 121) is disputed. Some have interpreted it as referring to the rhetori- 
cal figure of anadiplosis, the repetition of the final word of a verse or strophe at the be- 
ginning of the following verse or strophe. Others, citing Ezr. 7:9, think these psalms 
were sung by the exiles on their return journey. Still others, noting Mishnah Middot 
2.5, think they were sung by the Levites on the fifteen steps of the Nicanor Gate. An in- 
terpretation of these psalms as pilgrimage or processional hymns, which stays close to 
the meaning of the verb, is probably preferable. This group of psalms constitutes a 
small collection of songs sung during the pilgrimage to Jerusalem and/or its final act, 
the procession to the sanctuary. 

b. ma *leh. The noun ma“leh denotes the place where one goes up, the “way up”: in 
general (Ezk. 40:31,34,37; Neh. 12:37), the path leading up to a city (1 S. 9:11), the 
Mount of Olives (2 S. 15:30), or the tombs of David's descendants (2 Ch. 32:33). In 
conjunction with toponyms, it means “ascent” or "pass": m. “dummim (Josh. 15:7; 
18:17), possibly present-day Kal'at ed-Dam in the desert between Jerusalem and Jeri- 
cho; m. ‘agrabbim, the so-called Ascent of Scorpions (Nu. 34:4; Josh. 15:3; Jgs. 1:36); 
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m. bét-hórón (Josh. 10:10); m. hehäres (Jgs. 8:13); m. hallühit (Isa. 15:5; Jer. 48:5). 
Most of these ascents and passes can no longer be identified with certainty. 

In Neh. 9:4 ma“leh appears to function as a technical term denoting a dais, podium, 
or platform for the Levites. 

c. Personal Names. The priest at Shiloh is named li (1 S. 1:3-4,18; 14:3; 1 K. 
2:27). The etymology and interpretation of this name are disputed. Old South Arabic 
personal names containing the element Yy may suggest that ‘@/7 is a hypocoristicon (see 
I above). The PN yhw' ly appears in the Samaria ostraca,” so that it is possible that the 
name of the priest derives from this form. There is a possibility that Ugar. 7y should be 
interpreted as a divine name synonymous with 7yn.?! 

The form ‘alwdn (Gen. 36:23) or 'alyàn (1 Ch. 1:40) is the name of a clan attached 
genealogically to the Horites, the original inhabitants of the mountainous region of 
Seir.?? The name 'alwá (Gen. 36:40) or 'alyá (1 Ch. 1:51) denotes an Edomite clan or 
its chief. Since the Edomites overran the territory of the Horites and assimilated the in- 
digenous population, it is not impossible that these names refer to one and the same 
clan. 

d. Other Nouns. Other nominal formations include: ma al, “above,” used frequently 
in combination with min or he locale as an adverbial modifier;?? mo'al, “lifting up (of 
hands)," is found only in Neh. 8:6; 'aleh, “that which sprouts, foliage,” is discussed at 
— 99 'üleh; in Prov. 27:22 “li probably means “pestle” (cf. Akk. elit ursí); ‘ill? (cf. 
Akk. eli) means “upper”: Caleb gives his daughter the upper and lower springs as a 
farewell gift (Josh. 15:19 = Jgs. 1:15); “ya is an upper chamber or loft (Jgs. 
3:20,23,25; 1 K. 17:19,23; 2 K. 1:2; 23:12; Jer. 22:13-14), metaphorically a “chamber 
above the waters," the chambers of the heavens (Ps. 104:3,13); finally, t*'àlá refers to 
what covers over a wound, abstractly "healing" — impossible for Israel in Jer. 30:12- 
15 (v. 13) and for Egypt in Jer. 46:2-12 (v. 11). 


IV. 1. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Dead Sea Scrolls use the qal and hiphil of ‘a/d as 
well as its nominal derivatives much like the OT. We find everyday usage, for exam- 
ple, in the law of the sabbath: "A living person who falls into a water-hole or into a 
[. . .] place no one shall lift out" (CD 11:16-17). Military usage appears in 1QM 1:3: 
the sons of light go up to battle against the Kittim (cf. CD 3:7, “Go up and take pos- 
session [of the land]"). It can also be used for retreat from battle (1QM 14:2). CD 
4:18 may also reflect this usage: Israel is trapped in the three nets of Belial (fornica- 
tion, wealth, pollution of the sanctuary); whoever escapes (‘7h qal) from one is 
caught by the other. 

Figurative and theological usage is commoner. Abraham is esteemed (lâ + 
Ohéb) as a friend (of God), i.e., God regards him highly (CD 3:2). Whoever enters 
(> "23V “äbar) the covenant is upgraded (‘älä hiphil) in the hierarchy of the commu- 


90. W. F. Albright, CBQ 7 (1945) 31. 

91. KTU 1.16, III, 6-9. On the discussion see Dahood; — 31°79 'elyón. 
92. Scharbert, Genesis 12-50. NEB (1986), 235. 

93. The formula "from . . . and upward," is discussed by Brin. 
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nity after an annual testing of his insight and the perfection of his path (1QS 5:24). 
The men of sin, i.e., those who have not entered into the covenant, by their conduct 
have “aroused” (lâ qal) God's wrath, bringing judgment (1QS 5:12). God will 
“lead” (hiphil) the wicked priest to judgment (1QpHab 10:4) but will “raise” (hiphil) 
the merciful poor from the mire (1QH 5:22). Whether the latter statement refers to 
deliverance from oppression or suggests already a kind of resurrection remains an 
open question. A hope for resurrection is probably behind 1QH 3:20: “You have 
saved (> MTD pädä) my life from the pit, from Sheol you have lifted me up (7h 
hiphil) to an everlasting height."9?^ Sacrificial terminology appears in the general pro- 
hibition against placing anything on the altar on the sabbath (CD 11:17). The mean- 
ing of CD 5:5 is not entirely clear: David's deeds "were lifted up, except for Uriah's 
blood, and God allowed (‘zb) them to him.” This probably means that David's deeds 
were esteemed, were considered just. 

The Temple Scroll presents a different picture. Here nouns predominate, mostly 
technical architectural terms. 11QT 6:6; 31:6,7 speak of a loft ("^Ifyà) reached by a 
staircase (ma "là, 7:6; cf. 32:11), a flight of stairs around the structure (msbyb ‘wih 
m'lwt, 30:10), or a circular or spiral staircase (‘wlym msbwt, 42:8). A stairwell is to be 
installed to the side of the walls in the porch, in which one may spiral upward (hiphil 
ptcp.) to the second and third porches and to the roof (42:7-9). The elders, the chiefs, 
and the princes are to go up and take their places there during the "offering" (hiphil 
inf.) of the sacrifices (42:15-16). 

Sacrificial terminology appears in a few other passages. According to 26:5, the high 
priest is to slaughter the he-goat chosen by lot (‘lh hgwrl) and lift (Th hiphil) its blood 
in a golden bowl (cf. 23:11; 33:14). The offering of sacrifice is also mentioned in 18:9 
and possibly 32:6 (the text is damaged). The meaning of th in 32:12 is unclear. After 
the analogy of 1 K. 18:32, the text may refer to a kind of trench around the altar. In 
1 1QT 61:14 we find the exodus formula with the hiphil participle. In contrast to the 
parallel in Dt. 20:1, the divine subject that introduces the formula is absent here ('nky 
yhwh "Ihyk). In its place we find the assurance of support ( nky ‘mk), which concludes 
the sentence in Dt. 20:1. A unique intensive form appears in the expression "wt dbrym, 
"attribute culpability to someone" (11QT 65:7,12). 


2. LXX. The LXX usually uses anabainein to translate 7h; the semantic spectrum 
of the Greek word is similarly broad, so that only in the case of a few technical terms 
did the translators need to have recourse to other expressions. 

Fuhs 


94, See H. Lichtenberger, Studien zum Menschenbild in Texten der Qumrangemeinde. SUNT 
15 (1980), 219-27. 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. II. OT: 1. P; 2. Outside P; 3. Prophetic Polemic against the 
Cult; 4. Ezekiel; 5. Psalms; 6. Chronicler’s History; 7. The King's ‘lâ; 8. Human Sacrifice; 
` 9. Altar of Burnt Offering; 10. Problematic Texts; 11. Apocrypha; 12. Origin and Meaning. III. 
1. Elephantine; 2. LXX; 3. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Etymology. The theory that lâ is connected with the Arabic root galā (gly), 
"bubble up, boil, seethe,” goes back to Hommel, who refers to “bubbling fleshpots" 
and the meaning of the participle, "fatty meat."! But König already stressed that this 
Arabic root cannot cast any light on the etymology of lâ, because — in contrast to the 
zebah (cf. 1 S. 2:13-14) — kettles and pots play no role in the burnt offering.* Accord- 
ing to the rules of Hebrew grammar, the form ‘lâ can be analyzed as a qal fem. sg. 


A RA 


ptcp. of ‘a/d, “rise up," with the meaning “that which rises up." Köhler attempted to 
treat ‘lâ as an abbreviation of hamminhä hà olá, “the rising offering,” citing Lat. aqua 
tincta (ink) as a parallel, although he was unable to cite any OT analog to such an ab- 


‘old. A. van den Branden, “Lévitique 1—7 et le tarif de Marseille, CIS I 165,” RSO 40 (1965) 
107-30; R. Dussaud, Les origines cananéenes du sacrifice israélite (1921, ?1941); H. Gese, 
"Ezechiel 20, 25f. und die Erstgeburtsopfer," Beitrdge zur alttestamentlichen Theologie. FS 
W. Zimmerli (1977), 140-51; idem, “The Atonement,” Essays on Biblical Theology (Eng. trans. 
1981), 93-116; G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in the OT (1925; repr. 1971); H. Haag, “Das Opfer im AT,” 
in F. J. Zinniker, ed., Bibel und Liturgie. BibB 1 (1961), 17-27; B. Janowski, “Erwägungen zur 
Vorgeschichte des israelitischen s*lamim-Opfers,’ UF 12 (1980) 231-59; idem, Sühne also 
Heilsgeschehen. WMANT 55 (1982); O. Kaiser, "Den Erstgeborenen deiner Sóhne sollst du mir 
geben,’ Denkender Glaube. FS C. H. Ratschow (1976), 24-28 = his Von der Grundbedeutung des 
ATs (1984), 142-66; B. A. Levine, /n the Presence of the Lord. SJLA 5 (1974), esp. 22-23; 
L. Moraldi, “Terminologia cultuale israelitica," RSO 32 (1957) = FS G. Furlani, 321-37, esp. 
326-27; W. O. E. Oesterley, Sacrifices in Ancient Israel (1937); A. F. Rainey, "The Order of Sac- 
rifices in OT Ritual Texts," Bibl 51 (1970) 485-98; R. Rendtorff, Studien zur Geschichte des 
Opfers im Alten Israel. WMANT 24 (1967); H. Ringgren, Sacrifice in the Bible. World Christian 
Books 42 (1962); L. Rost, “Erwägungen zum israelitischen Brandopfer, Von Ugarit nach 
Qumran. FS O. Eissfeldt. BZAW 77 (1958), 177-83 z Das kleine Credo und andere Studien zum 
AT (1965), 112-19; idem, “Fragen um Bileam," FS W. Zimmerli (1977), 377-87; idem, “Opfer I. 
Im AT,” BHHW, II, 1345-50; idem, “Ein Psalmenproblem,” TLZ 93 (1968) 241-46; idem, Studien 
zum Opfer im Alten Israel. BWANT 113 (1981); idem, "Zu den Festopfervorschriften von 
Numeri 28 und 29," TLZ 83 (1958) 329-34; H. H. Rowley, “The Meaning of Sacrifice in the OT,” 
BJRL 33 (1950/51) 74-110 = From Moses to Qumran (1963), 67-107; N. H. Snaith, “Sacrifices 
in the OT,” VT 7 (1957) 308-17; W. B. Stevenson, “Hebrew “Olah and Zebach Sacrifices,” FS 
A. Bertholet (1950), 488-97; R. de Vaux, Anclsr, I, 415ff.; idem, Studies in OT Sacrifice (1964), 
27-51; R. K. Yerkes, Sacrifice in Greek and Roman Religions and Early Judaism (1952). 


1. F. Hommel, Die altisraelitische Uberlieferung in inschriftlicher Beleuchtung (1897), 279. 
A similar approach is taken by J. Barth, Wurzeluntersuchungen zum hebrdischen und 
aramäischen Lexicon (1897), 297; and F. Zorell, LexHebAram, 601a. 

2. E. Konig, Hebrdisch und Semitisch (1901), 92. 
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breviation.? How the “rising” is to be understood is also unclear. One might think of the 
sacrifice rising in smoke and fire, or its rising aroma, or the sacrificial animal mounting 
the altar, or the ascent of a worshiper to an elevated site such as a high place (> nna 
bümá), a tower, a wall, or the roof of the temple, to offer sacrifice there.* 

An Ugaritic text describes KRT as climbing a tower and the shoulder of a wall to of- 
fer sacrifice; Dussaud connects this scene with 2 K. 3:27, which says that King Mesha 
of Moab offered his firstborn son “as a burnt offering on the wall.” Dussaud therefore 
theorizes that the lâ was a “tower sacrifice.” That Ugar. sly, like the hiphil of Heb. 
‘ald, can mean “sacrifice” might suggest linguistic and pragmatic affinities.’ In the 
early days of Ugaritology, scholars already suggested that the Ugaritic sacrificial term 
§rp corresponds to Heb. ‘6/4. Since the meaning of the root makes it certain that Ugar. 
$rp means “burnt offering," the parallel to Heb. ‘lâ cannot be rejected out of hand, 
even though the Ugaritic texts say next to nothing about the ritual of a Srp offering.’ 

Some have interpreted the consonant sequence m’hb’lt in the Proto-Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions as a PN, “Beloved of Baalat";!? Albright, however, analyzed it as m’ hb lt and 
translated: “Swear to bring a sacrifice.”!! Whether 7f in these texts has some connec- 
tion with Heb. 'o/á, as Albright would have it, must remain uncertain,!? for the call to 
offer sacrifice is exceptional in a pilgrimage inscription. 

In Imperial Aramaic the burnt offering (Heb. lâ) of the Jews at Elephantine is writ- 
ten as "wh rather than the expected 'w/h; the emphatic form is dwt’. Ungnad suggests 
the simple possibility of metathesis.!? The word "wh does not occur elsewhere in Ara- 
maic, with the exception of the pl. '*Jawan in Ezr. 6:9. In Syriac, however, we find 
‘lata’, pl. “läwätä,!* with the meaning “burnt offering," as the equivalent of Heb. 'olá. 
More often, however, it means “altar” (cf. 1 Mc. 2:25, where it stands for Gk. bömös). 
The Jewish Aramaic word is “latä’; its only meaning is "burnt offering." In Palmyrene 


3. L. Köhler, "Hebráische Vokabeln I,” ZAW 54 (1936) 287-93, esp. 292; idem, OT Theology 
(Eng. trans. 1957), 184. 

4. D. Conrad, “Studien zum Altargesetz, Ex 20:24-26" (diss., Marburg, 1968), 114ff. (Excur- 
sus: The Cult on the Temple Roof). 

5. KTU 1.14, IV, 2ff.; R. Dussaud, CRAIBL (1941), 534. 

6. Syr 23 (1942/43) 39-41; not C. Schaeffer, as stated by B. A. Levine in his introduction to 
G. B. Gray, Sacrifice, xliii. See also H. L. Ginsberg, Legend of King Keret. BASORSup 2-3 
(1946), 37. 

7. KTU 1.19, IV, 23, 30; 6.14; also 1 K. 12:32-33. 

8. Janowski, “Erwägungen,” 232. 

9. KTU 1.39, 4; 1.46, 7; 1.109, 10 (all in conjunction with 3/mm; 1.65, 16: b Srp il. See 
M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, UF 13 (1981) 87. For a different view see J. F. Healey, UF 15 (1983) 
48. 

10. G. R. Driver, Semitic Writing (1948; 31976), 97. 

11. W. F. Albright, The Proto-Sinaitic Inscriptions and Their Decipherment. HTS 22 (1966), 
17, 19-20, 42. See also idem, BASOR 110 (1948) 6-22, esp. 16-17 with n. 52, suggesting the 
reading älitu or ‘6litu. 

12. H. P. Rüger, BRL2, 292a. 

13. A. Ungnad, Aramáische Papyri aus Elephantine (1911), 4. 

14. LexSyr, 526b/527a. 
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the only meaning of ‘It’ is “altar.”!> This may be because the altar itself was a conse- 
crated offering.'® Since one inscription from Palmyra that uses the word was written by 
Nabateans, we may conclude that Nabateans also used the word "/t' in the sense of “al- 
tar," if they did not simply conform to local usage when they were in Palmyra.!? 

In terms of meaning, the Hebrew word — 9°99 kalil, “whole offering,” could be taken 
as synonymous with lâ. Many scholars think that kd/il was the earlier term for a whole 
burnt offering and was later replaced by the term 'olá.!9 The few texts where kalil appears 
as a sacrificial term (Lev. 6:15-16[Eng. vv. 22-23]; Dt. 13:17[16]; 33:10; 1 S. 7:9; Ps. 
51:21[19]) and the fact that in 1 S. 7:9 ‘lâ and kälil stand side by side without connection 
and are linked in Ps. 51:21(19) with waw (explicativum?) suggest instead that kälil is a 
secondary attempt to hebraize the “foreign” term 'ölä (cf. also Dt. 33:10); the attempt did 
not succeed because the term lâ was already established in the ritual and in popular 
speech. There is also a Phoenician-Punic word kll that appears frequently in sacrificial 
tariffs in parallel with §/mm; its relationship to Heb. kalil is problematic.!? 

One passage in the Elephantine papyri uses mglw, an Akkadian loanword (maglü, 
“incineration, roasting furnace"), for '0/á.?? There is a Lihyanite word hmm, which 
Caskel vocalizes as *hummat, pl. humam, and translates as “burnt offering";?! whether 
it represents a mode of sacrifice comparable to the ‘6/4 must remain an open question. 

The single Neo-Punic occurrence of "t for burnt offering is not as unambiguous as 
scholars suggest.?? It appears in a votive inscription from Altiburus, to whose seven 
easily legible lines two lines have been added in a different script that is hard to deci- 
pher. If the reading in KAJ is correct, these two lines have no connection with the pre- 
ceding text; they say that someone offered a burnt offering or a grain offering in the 
sanctuary to fulfill a vow. This text would be relevant only to the survival of lâ in a 
later period. 

In summary, I must say that the precise meaning and etymology of the word 'olá are 
obscure. On cogent grounds Rost points out that the term ‘lâ is neither Greek nor Se- 
mitic in origin.?? The burnt offering probably grew out of a ritual practiced by a popu- 
lation stratum living south of the Taurus, later displaced by Greeks and Semites; the Is- 
raelites then borrowed the lâ from the Canaanites. 


15. DNSI, II, 851. 

16. J. Teixidor, The Pantheon of Palmyra (1979), 66; he writes ‘allatha. 

17. G. A. Cooke (Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions [1903], no. 140A/B; B 2.10) 
speaks of several altars. 

18. See R. Rendtorff, Leviticus. BK IIU1-3 (1985-92), 27; A. Kapelrud, TDOT, VII, 184. 

19. Rendtorff, BK III, 27; A. Kapelrud, — VII, 183-84; Janowski, "Erwügungen," 254-55; 
O. Kaiser, TUAT V3, 264. 

20. AP 33:19. See AHw, II, 607b; cf. S. A. Kaufman, The Akkadian Influences on Aramaic. 
AS 19 (1974), 70. 

2]. See JS, 77; W. Caskel, Lihyan und Lihyanisch. Arbeitsgemeinschaft für Forschung des 
Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, Geisteswissenschaften 4 (1954), 92, 117, 134. 

22. M. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik (1898), I, 341; DNSI, II, 851; 
KAI 159. 

23. Rost, “Erwägungen,” 180-81 (116). 
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2. Occurrences. The 'olá is the form of sacrifice most frequently mentioned in the 
OT. Even-Shoshan counts 286 occurrences, others 287.24 The occurrences are distrib- 
uted as follows: Genesis 7, Exodus 17, Leviticus 62, Numbers 56, Deuteronomy 6; 
thus 148 occurrences, more than half of the total, appear in the Pentateuch, 126 of them 
in P. Occurrences elsewhere: Joshua 6, Judges, 6, 1 Samuel 10, 2 Samuel 5, 1 Kings 8, 
2 Kings 9, 1 Chronicles 14, 2 Chronicles 30, Ezra 8, Nehemiah 1, Job 2, Psalms 7, Isa- 
iah 5, Jeremiah 7, Ezekiel 19, and Hosea, Amos, and Micah 1 each. The word does not 
appear in most of the Minor Prophets (Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi), in the Megillot, in Proverbs, or in Daniel. In 
the Hebrew text of Sirach, h appears only once, in 45:16b of ms. B. In the Aramaic 
sections of the OT, only the pl. “lāwān occurs (Ezr. 6:9). The plene form appears only 
48 times. The altar of burnt offering (mizbah ha‘6la) is mentioned 19 times (Ex. 30:28; 
31:9: 35:16; 38:1; 40:6,10,29; Lev. 4:7,10,18,25[twice],30,34; 1 Ch. 6:34; 16:40; 
21:26,29; 2 Ch. 29:18). The regular daily burnt offering (Slat hattämid) appears 20 
times (4 times as ‘lat tamíd). 


II. OT. 

|. P. The distinctive characteristic of the lâ is that the entire animal is consumed 
by fire; nothing is left for either the person offering the sacrifice or the priest. 

a. The Ritual. The customary performance of an lâ at the time when P was com- 
posed can be described on the basis of Lev. 1. First, the layperson offering the sacrifice 
brings (hiqríb) the animal to be sacrificed. It is noteworthy that in Lev. 1:2 (twice) and 
3a the verb higrib describes what the layperson does, whereas other P texts often use 
this verb for what the priests do in the sacrificial act. As the next act, the sacrificer 
places his hand on the head of the victim (1:4). This smikä is mentioned whenever an 
animal is to be sacrificed. Its meaning is disputed (> "AD saámak). Gese is probably 
correct in citing the notion of “identification” by way of explanation.?? The purpose is 
not “exclusive substitution,” in which the victim is slain as the bearer of sin that has 
been transferred to it. Instead, “in the cultic atonement the sacrifice of the victim's life 
is a substitute that includes the one bringing the sacrifice.’26 Since none of the early 
texts mentions a smikä in connection with an ‘lâ, this act was probably not an origi- 
nal element of the ‘lâ ritual.’ The third action is the slaying of the sacrificial animal 
(1:5a,11a), which is slaughtered “before Yahweh” by the sacrificer himself. Several 
texts mention “the spot where the ‘lâ is slaughtered” (4:24,29,33; 6:18[25]; 7:2; cf. 
14:13). It is to be noted that in the ritual of Lev. 1 it is the sacrificer who slaughters the 
victim, whereas in Ex. 29:16 and Lev. 8:19 Moses, functioning as a priest, takes over 
the slaughtering; in Lev. 9:12 Aaron slaughters and sacrifices the lâ for himself. In 
Lev. 14:19 the priest is probably the subject of Sahat (cf. LXX, which adds ho hiereus). 


24. Cf. A. Even-Shoshan, A New Concordance of the Bible (Eng. trans. 1985); TLOT, Il, 885; 
HAL, II, 830. 

25. H. Gese, “Atonement”; similarly Janowski, Sühne, 219-20. 

26. Gese, “Atonement,” 106. 

27. Rendtorff, 97; more guardedly in BK III, 47-48. 
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Ezk. 44:11 says that the Levites are to slaughter the ‘lâ for the people. The Chroni- 
cler's description in 2 Ch. 29:20ff. is not entirely clear. V. 22a does not say explicitly 
who slaughters the ‘lâ. If the Chronicler had been thinking of the Levites (on the basis 
of Ezk. 44:11), we would expect that he would not have missed this chance to assign 
them new functions and rights. It is therefore more likely that the slaughtering was 
done by the laypeople offering the sacrifice, as in Lev. 1:5,11. 

The rituals dependent on Lev. 1 regularly mention the sprinkling (> PT zärag) of 
the blood of the lâ (Ex. 29:16; Lev. 8:19; 9:12). Rendtorff is probably correct in sup- 
posing that this sprinkling was not an original element of the ‘6/4 ritual; its real purpose 
was ritually to withhold the blood from human use, a process of particular importance 
in the case of the zebah and §*lamim, in which portions of the sacrificial animal were 
eaten (cf. also Dt. 12:6,23; 15:23, which permit the secular slaughtering of animals so 
long as the blood is poured on the ground).?* Whereas the priest clearly sprinkles the 
blood on the walls around the altar, using a bowl (mizräg; cf. Zec. 9:15), the sacrificer 
has to remove the skin of the animal himself (but cf. 2 Ch. 29:34); Lev. 7:8 assigns this 
skin to the priest as a perquisite. The sacrificial tariffs from Carthage make varying 
provisions on this point. In one text the skin of the victim belongs to the sacrificer; in 
another the skin is allotted to the priest.?? For Carthage, therefore, we must envision a 
variety of regulations applying to different temples or different periods. For Israel, too, 
we can therefore envision a development of sacrificial practice, with differing regula- 
tions and with changes in the individual rituals as time passed. The next act consists in 
the division of the animal into its natural parts (nittah, “carve, cut up," 1:6b).9? Then 
the priests are to arrange the sacrificial portions — including the head, which was cut 
off, and the fat?! — on the wood piled up on the blazing altar. The sacrificer meanwhile 
has been engaged in washing the entrails and legs (1:9a), so that nothing unclean will 
be placed on the altar. Finally, the priest lays these parts, too, on the fire, thus (as v. 9b 
emphasizes explicitly) making the whole ‘6/4 go up in smoke (higfir), an offering of an 
appeasing odor to Yahweh. 

b. Birds. The ritual of the bird ‘6/4 (Lev. 1:14-17), a later addition, occupies a spe- 
cial place, for 1:2b speaks only of cattle, sheep, and goats. The ritual itself 1s different: 
there is no s*miká and no separate act of killing; everything is done at the altar, and 
therefore everything is done by the priest. Lev. 1:15-17 describes the offering: the 
priest wrings off the bird's head and burns it, drains the blood against the side of the al- 
tar, removes the crop with its contents?? and discards it near the altar, tears the bird 
open by its wings without severing them, and finally burns the bird on the altar. From 
5:7 and 12:8 we learn that a bird lâ represents a concession in case poverty prevents 


28. Studien, 99ff.; BK III, 54. 

29. For the former see KA/ 69.4, 6, 8, 10; for the latter, 74.2, 3, 4, 5. 

30. Cf. Mish. Tamid 4.2. 

31. Following Elliger's translation (Schmer) of peder, found only in Lev. 1:8,12; 8:20; HAL, 
III, 914: “suet.” 

32. H. P. Rüger, “‘Dann entfeint er seinen Kropf samt desssen Federn, ” Wort und 
Geschichte. FS K. Elliger. AOAT 18 (1973), 163-72. 
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the sacrificer from sacrificing a larger animal; a bird lâ is thus always a private offer- 
ing. Lev. 1:14 specifies a turtledove or pigeon. The sacrifice of Noah (Gen. 8:20 [J]) is 
described expressly as an lâ of “every clean bird." Other P texts speak of a bird 'olá 
as a purification offering in the context of certain rituals: Lev. 12:8 (a woman who has 
given birth, if she cannot afford a sheep); 14:22,30-31 (someone cleansed of leprosy, 
again in case of penury); 15:14-15 (a man made unclean by a discharge of semen); 
15:29-30 (a woman made unclean by a discharge of blood); Nu. 6:10-11 (a nazirite 
made unclean by the sudden death of someone nearby). "Initially a substitute for a 
more expensive offering (cf. 5:7; 12:8; 14:21-22), during the course of the postexilic 
period the offering of a pigeon changed from an exception conceded the poor, reflect- 
ing the transition from a rural to an urban civilization with its negative consequences, 
to the rule itself."?? 

c. Animals Sacrificed. Rendtorff lists the animals sacrificed.*4 His analysis reveals a 
pattern in P. Lev. ] distinguishes two basic groups of domestic animals: herds (cattle) 
and flocks. The latter are subdivided into sheep and goats. In the calendar of sacrifices 
in Nu. 28-29, however, the basic animal sacrificed in an ‘lâ is a lamb. In the regular 
morning and evening lâ, two lambs a year old are offered (Nu. 28:3ff.; cf. Ex. 29:38); 
the same is true for the sabbath lâ. The combination of bullocks (partim b*né-bdqar), 
rams, and lambs (in numbers depending on the occasion) is characteristic of P. It ap- 
pears, e.g., in the list of the offerings of the twelve tribal chiefs at the dedication of the 
altar (Nu. 7). Nu. 15, however, which regulates supplementary sacrifices, lists the three 
groups of animals in a different sequence: lamb, ram, bull (vv. 5ff.). The same animals 
appear in the new moon offering of the nàst' in Ezk. 46:6: one bull, six lambs, and a 
ram. But we can also observe a more precise distinction among the sacrificial animals. 
A lamb is often mentioned in the context of an lâ offered by an individual (Lev. 12:6; 
14:10; Nu. 6:14), a ram appears in the lâ of the priests (Ex. 29:15ff. = Lev. 8:18ff.; 
9:2; 16:3), and a bull is offered in an lâ for the whole community (Nu. 15:24). 

There are exceptions to this pattern: in Lev. 9:3 an 'egel and a kebes are offered in an 
‘old of the Israelites, in Lev. 16:5 a ram is offered for the whole community, and in Nu. 
8:8 a bull is offered as an 'olá for the Levites. There are also exceptions in Ezk. 40ff.: in 
46:4 six lambs and a ram are required for the sabbath offering of the nasi’; in 43:23 and 
45:23 there is an lâ of bulls and rams. 

The earlier texts agree with P in always specifying domestic animals, with the possi- 
ble exception of the comprehensive language in Gen. 8:20. Many texts give the impres- 
sion that an lâ could involve whatever animals were available, such as suckling 
calves (parót 'alót: 1 S. 6:10,14), oxen (2 S. 24:22), or sheep, goats, and oxen (Ex. 
20:24). Bullocks (par) are mentioned with some frequency (Jgs. 6:26; 1 S. 6:14 [fem.]; 
| K. 18:30ff.; Ps. 50:9 [cf. Gen. 22:13]). We also find rams (‘ayil, Isa. 1:11), bullocks 
and rams together (par and ‘ayil, Nu. 23:1-2,14,29-30; Job 42:8), calves (egel, Mic. 
6:6), sheep (seh, Gen. 22:7-8; Isa. 43:23), suckling lambs (t*leh häläb, 1 S. 7:9), and 


33. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966), 37; cf. Mk. 11:15-16 and Mish. Qinnim. 
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kids (g*di 'izzim, Jgs. 13:15). Ps. 66:15 lists fatlings (méhim), rams (êlîm), bulls 
(bägär), and goats (‘attüdim). “It would appear impossible to draw any conclusions 
from these disparate texts concerning the animals customarily offered or even stipu- 
lated for an ‘o/d,” although it may be that “there were specific regulations stipulating 
the animals to be offered in the regular sacrifices at the individual sanctuaries.”35 

d. Daily 'olàh. According to the regulations of P (Nu. 28:3-8; Ex. 29:38-42; cf. also 
Lev. 6:2), two male lambs a year old are to be sacrificed every day as a regular burnt of- 
fering; Nu. 28:3 requires them to be without blemish. One is sacrificed in the morning, 
the other at twilight. Nu. 28:6 calls this regular offering Slat tämid. The passages that 
follow dealing with the festival sacrifices (Nu. 28:10,15,24,31; 29:6,11,16,19,22,25, 
28,31,34,38) emphasize that they are additional to the 'olat hattämid. The only excep- 
tion is the formulation in Nu. 28:23, which states that the sacrifice on the first day of 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread is additional to the morning ‘lâ (‘ölat habböger); this 
morning ‘lå is qualified by the addition “Ser l*'olat hattämid. We may therefore con- 
clude that Slat habböger is the earlier expression. 

In 1 K. 18:29,36, the hour of an offering is referred to twice: “the time of the offer- 
ing of the grain offering (— minhá)"; v. 29 adds “as midday passed.” The use of > 
nn32 minhá to designate the evening sacrifice — as is still the practice today in the af- 
ternoon prayer of the synagogue, which takes place at the ninth hour (3 p.m.)?6 — re- 
veals a practice earlier than that documented by P: the evening sacrifice was not a lamb 
but a bloodless offering. This earlier practice appears also in the liturgical measures of 
King Ahaz (2 K: 16:10-28): in addition to all the other sacrifices, the king commands 
the priest Uriah to offer on the new altar the morning burnt offering" (‘ölat habböger) 
and the “evening grain offering" (minhat hà'ereb). 

In Ezekiel, too, in an appendix to the regulations governing the sacrifices offered by 


= Ah 


the ndsi° (46:13-15), we find instructions for the daily sacrifices. Here a single yearling 
lamb without blemish is to be offered as an ‘lâ “morning by morning.” Only in the 
postexilic period is there evidence for the daily morning and evening sacrifices re- 
quired by P (1 Ch. 16:40; 2 Ch. 13:11; esp. Ezr. 3:3). That in a period of economic dis- 
tress the offerings given to God were not reduced from what they had been but were 
rather increased, as Ezr. 3:3 attests, illustrates the devotion of the returning exiles. This 
devotion left its mark on the sacrificial cult. The “evening minha” nevertheless contin- 
ued to be used to designate the time of day: Ezra speaks his penitential prayer at the 
time of the evening minhä (9:5), and the angel Gabriel appears to Daniel at this hour 
(Dnl. 9:21); cf. also Jdt. 9:1. This usage shows that the old terminology was preserved 
even when the bloody evening sacrifice had long since been introduced. 

e. Special Occasions. In addition to the daily 'olá, the regulations governing festival 
sacrifice in Nu. 28-29 stipulate that the lâ is the fundamental festival sacrifice for 


sabbath and new moon as well as for all the following festivals.?’ The ‘6/4 appears to 
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36. Mish. Pesahim 5.1; cf. Acts 3:1; 10:3,30. 
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be a secondary interpolation in the purity laws of Lev. 11—15. Nu. 15:22-26 shows that 
in case of an unwitting transgression the whole community must sacrifice a bullock as 
an ‘614.38 It is reasonable to suppose “that originally Nu. 15:22-26 spoke of the 'olá in 
the context of a public confession of sin, perhaps in the setting of a communal la- 
ment.”3? Such a rite may also be suggested by Jgs. 20:26; 21:2-4; 1 S. 7:6,9-10; Jer. 
14:12. In the story of the judgment between Yahweh and Baal on Mt. Carmel (1 K. 
18:30ff.), the lâ appears as a sacrifice to Yahweh pure and simple. 


2. Outside P. Josh. 22:10ff. reveals that there was “a separate Gileadite cult of 
Yahweh at Gilgal, specifically at the Gileadite altar of Gilgal,” where sacrifice was of- 
fered with 'olót, zbahim, and §*lamim.* The Israelite majority to the west considered 
this cult apostasy from the cult of Israel. Finally, in a "reinterpretation of the traditio- 
historically late form of Josh. 22:10ff.," it was construed as being no longer practiced, 
serving as nothing more than a sign and witness to the fact that the Gileadites adhered 
to Yahwism.^! 

In a perceptive analysis of the sacrifices offered by Gideon (Jgs. 6) and Manoah 
(Jgs. 13), Rost has succeeded in demonstrating that here what was originally an offer- 
ing of food for the deity has been turned into an '0/à.*? These two narratives show that 
introduction of the burnt offering in the time of the judges was a decisive step in the 
history of Israel's religion. It is significant that both texts speak of a rock as the locus of 
the sacrifice and that no priest is needed. "Neither Gideon nor Manoah was the ances- 
tral founder of a priesthood; they were and continued to be laypersons."^? The transfor- 
mation of Gideon's and Manoah's offering of food into an 6/4 may be viewed as an 
etiology of this sacrifice. At the same time, the two texts reveal that it was only after 
the Israelites had settled in Canaan that they came to know the ‘lâ as a form of sacri- 
fice and adopted this Canaanite practice. 

Several OT passages mention an ‘6/4 offered not to Yahweh but to Baal. Already 
Gideon's action in Jgs. 6:25ff. reveals clearly that Gideon's father Joash was the custo- 
dian of a Baal sanctuary, where sacrifice was probably offered in the form of an lå. 
Naaman, too, offered burnt offerings and sacrifices to other gods (2 K. 5:17). In the 
scene on Carmel in 1 K. 18, the burnt offering of the prophets of Baal and that of Elijah 
are prepared in the same way. The meaning of the story requires this to have been the 
regular form of a sacrifice to Baal. The episode of the temple of Baal in 2 K. 10:18-27 
also presupposes that Jehu follows the Canaanite ritual, including sacrifices and burnt 
offerings (z°bahim w*'olót, v. 24; cf. also Jer. 19:5; 2 K. 3:27). 
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3. Prophetic Polemic against the Cult. Apart from Ezk. 40ff., when the prophetic 
books mention the ‘6/4, usually in conjunction with other forms of sacrifice, the mes- 
sage is polemical in nature. It is probably safe to say that, despite all the bitter polemic, 
the prophets never in principle rejected the cult itself and its sacrifices; they con- 
demned either perversions of conduct or a mistaken interpretation (“the more the 
better") with its resulting false sense of security. It is noteworthy that such texts always 
mention the '0/à; as the most important form of sacrifice, it appears either alone (Mic. 
6:6; Jer. 19:5; Isa. 40:16, which says that all the animals of Lebanon would not be 
enough for an lâ of Yahweh) or in conjunction with other forms (Isa. 1:11; Hos. 6:6; 
Jer. 6:20; 7:21-22; 17:26; Isa. 43:23). 

In Am. 5:22 Wolff deletes v. 22aa as a gloss, interpreting minhá not as "grain offer- 
ing" but as an inclusive term for "offering."^* Rudolph is probably correct, however, in 
assuming that something has been lost from the text, so that here too in Amos's po- 
lemic the lâ appears first as the most important form of sacrifice.45 


4. Ezekiel. In Ezekiel's blueprint for a restored Israel (Ezk. 40—-48),4° a secondary 
section mentions a vestibule in which the burnt offering is washed (dwh) and tables on 
which the animals are slaughtered (40:38,39,42). At the consecration of the altar 
(43:18-27), the sin offering is followed by the offering of a bull without blemish and a 
ram without blemish as an lâ (vv. 23-24); here the sin offering already comes first. 
According to 44:11, the Levites are to take over the function of slaughtering the burnt 
offerings for the people as part of their ministry. But this expansion of the Levites' 
functions clearly remained theoretical. The ancient practice of having the sacrificer 
slaughter the sacrificial animal (1 S. 14:32-35) could not be supplanted. Lev. 1:5a, too, 
has the sacrificer slaughter the victim.*’ The section Ezk. 45:10-17 deals with accurate 
weights and measures and amounts to be offered. In contrast to 44:30a and Nu. 18, the 
rule for the ¢*riima of grain, oil, and flocks (sheep and goats) is not based on a tithe; in 
the case of flocks, e.g., one animal is to be offered from a flock of two hundred. It is 
unusual that the minhä precedes the ‘ölä in vv. 15,17. The major festivals and the offer- 
ings of the nasi’ are treated in 45:18-25. In addition to the other offerings, every day 
during the seven days of Passover and the Feast of Unleavened Bread the näsi’ is re- 
quired to offer a burnt offering of seven bulls and seven rams. Here too the sin offering 
comes first, followed by the 'olá, the minhá, and the offering of oil. The same sequence 
appears in the observance of the autumn festival (45:25). The personal sacrifices of- 
fered by the nasi’ are the subject of 46:1-12. According to v. 2, his sabbath offering is 
to be an lâ and a §“/amim offering. The §*/amim offering is not mentioned in the de- 
tailed explication in vv. 4-5; instead, the minhä appears in conjunction with the lâ. 
The same is true in the description of the new moon offering in vv. 6-7. Both 'olá and 
3*làmim are mentioned in the so-called east gate tradition. 


44. H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 259 note c. 
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5. Psalms. Only five psalms mention the lâ, two twice: 20:4(3); 40:7(6); 50:8; 
51:18,21(16,19); 66:13,15. In 51:21(19) Gla and kälil appear together, in that order; 
both constitute an explanatory gloss, not an organic part of vv. 20-21(18-19), them- 
selves a secondary appendix to the psalm. Ps. 66:15 speaks of ‘6/6t méhim, burnt offer- 
ings of fatlings; in 20:4(3) the psalmist prays that Yahweh will declare his burnt offer- 
ing fat (di$$en) — emphasizing that in this case Malachi's reproof (1:7-8) concerning 
the offering of inferior animals does not apply.*8 While Ps. 20:4(3) prays for gracious 
acceptance of grain offerings and burnt offerings (probably offered by the king), 
40:7(6) and 51:18(16) polemicize in the manner of the prophets against a misconstrued 
sacrificial cult. Ps. 50:8 also belongs here: Yahweh, lord of the universe, does not need 
to be “nourished.” The rarity of ‘6/a in the Psalms shows clearly that “not only are the 
Psalms meant for laypeople, they are also an expression of lay spirituality"? 


6. Chronicler's History. The Chronicler's History often expands or modifies mate- 
rial from earlier sources dealing with sacrifice, and also supplies additional informa- 
tion about sacrifice. The ‘6/4 is the sacrifice mentioned most often. In 1 Ch. 16:1-2, 
e.g., the account of the ‘6/6t and s“/amim offered when the ark was brought to Jerusa- 
lem is incorporated from 2 S. 6:17-18. Echoing 2 S. 24:22-25, 1 Ch. 21:23-26 speaks 
of the sacrifices offered by David at the threshing floor of Araunah. It 1s noteworthy 
that v. 23 adds “wheat for a minhá," thus assimilating the tradition of P, which regularly 
associates the minhä with the lâ. Solomon's cultic observance in 2 Ch. 8:12-13 ex- 
pands substantially on 1 K. 9:25 (see II.7 below). Independently of any earlier source, 
| Ch. 16:39-40 records that David appointed Zadok and his kindred — i.e., the rightful 
priests of the later temple — to offer the daily morning and evening sacrifices (again 
reflecting Nu. 28:3ff. and Ex. 29:38ff.). The function of the Levites in the regular ‘lâ 
is stressed in 1 Ch. 23:31, and 2 Ch. 13:10-11 emphasizes that it is the duty of priests 
and Levites to offer the 'olà every morning and evening. According to 2 Ch. 23:18, 
Jehoiada restored to the priests their ancient function in offering the ‘6/4. The descrip- 
tion of Hezekiah's cultic reforms mentions the hattà t, but the primary emphasis is on 
the lâ (2 Ch. 29:21-24,27-29,31-35; in v. 21 /*olá should be added, as v. 24 shows; 
see BHS). Ezr. 3:2-3 reports that the priests began their sacrificial ministry once more 
after the altar of burnt offering was rebuilt in Jerusalem. Besides freewill offerings, the 
text speaks only of 'olót. In 2 Ch. 2:3(4) (expanding on 1 K. 5:19), we read that the 
planned temple will serve primarily for the offering of ‘6/6t. In 2 Ch. 24:14 we are told 
that during the lifetime of the priest Jehoiada the ‘lâ was offered regularly; in 2 Ch. 
29:7 Hezekiah reproaches the ancestors for failing to offer incense and burnt offerings 
in the temple. These texts show that for the author(s) the ‘6/4 was the all-important sac- 
rifice; its offering could represent the whole sacrificial cult. The Chronicler's History 
clearly displays a great interest in the lå. 

The use of the word ‘lâ in 2 Ch. 35:12,14,16 is hard to explain. The text recounts 
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Josiah's Passover observance. V. 11 mentions the slaughtering of the Passover animals; 
hä’ölä in v. 12 cannot refer to living animals intended for a burnt offering, distinct from 
the Passover animals. Furthermore, nowhere else in the OT are burnt offerings men- 
tioned in connection with Passover. Rudolph is therefore probably correct in viewing 
this as a unique usage: hà olá denotes “the portions to be burnt, i.e., as v. 14 notes cor- 
rectly, the fat parts of the Passover animals.”>0 


7. The King's ‘ölä. According to 1 K. 9:25, Solomon offered up ‘6/6t and §*lamim 
three times a year. The number three clearly refers to the three annual festivals (cf. Ex. 
23:14-17): the Feast of Unleavened Bread (Passover), the Feast of Weeks, and the 
Feast of Booths. Now they are celebrated in the Jerusalem temple as well. These offer- 
ings are probably not the general festival sacrifices but special additional sacrifices of- 
fered by the king. 

According to 1 K. 10:5, the queen of Sheba marveled at the burnt offerings Solomon 
offered in the temple. The parallel text 2 Ch. 9:4 says that the queen was left breathless 
when she saw the various manifestations of Solomon's magnificence, including 
(strangely) “his upper chamber" ( *Ityátó) to which he went up in the house of Yahweh. 
This may recall 2 Ch. 3:9, which speaks of upper chambers of the temple overlaid with 
gold. The LXX, Syr., and Vulg. harmonize the text with 1 K. 10:5, seeing here too a 
reference to Solomon's burnt offerings that evoke the queen's wonderment. It was 
probably, however, neither burnt offerings nor an upper chamber that impressed the 
queen, but rather the king's procession from the palace to the temple. The noun should 
be pointed as “lôtô (qal inf. with suf.), or else the MT pointing is to be explained after 
the analogy of Modern Heb. “/iyd, “ascent.” It is reasonably certain that both 1 K. 10:5 
and 2 Ch. 9:4 speak of Solomon's procession, not his burnt offerings or upper chamber. 

That the king offered sacrifice can also be inferred from 2 K. 16:15: the burnt offer- 
ing of the king (‘6lat hammelek; only here in the OT) is to be offered on the altar that 
Ahaz ordered built after the model of the altar at Damascus. An offering of the king is 
mentioned also in 2 S. 6 and 1 K. 8 (v. 5 and vv. 62-64, a secondary addition). David 
Offers sacrifices in 2 S. 24:25. A survival of the tradition of royal sacrifice can be seen 
in the regulations governing the offerings of the ndsi’ in Ezk. 45-46. The Chronicler, 
too, frequently emphasizes the king's responsibility for sacrifices. 2 Ch. 8:12ff. elabo- 
rates considerably on 1 K. 9:25. The latter passage mentions only the three great an- 
nual festivals, while the former, following P (Nu. 28-29), includes the sabbath and new 
moon offerings. Surprisingly, only ‘6/6t are mentioned (2 Ch. 8:12). Rudolph main- 
tains that the daily offerings are not mentioned, but this is not true: the expression 
übidbar yóm b*yóm in v. 13 should be translated "according to the precepts governing 
each day,” as noted by Rendtorff.5! One may also cite 2 Ch. 29:20ff. and 31:3, which 
stress that Hezekiah — clearly as a new Solomon — contributed to the regular burnt 
offerings from his own wealth. In all these passages it is difficult to say whether the 
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king was exercising the religious privileges of the head of a family, inherited from the 
distant past, or was claiming his rights on the basis of a Near Eastern ideology of royal 
priesthood. 


8. Human Sacrifice. Students of comparative religion have a theory that the sacrifi- 
cial animal is a substitute for a human being, concluding that humans were originally 
sacrificed.?? One cannot deny that some OT texts speak of human sacrifice as an lâ 
(Jgs. 11:30-40, Jephthah's daughter; Jer. 7:31, children of both sexes sacrificed to 
Yahweh at Topheth in the valley of Hinnom). Jer. 7:31 does not use the word lâ, but 
lisröp bà'es suggests a burnt offering; the connection is strengthened by the fact that 
$rp is the Ugaritic equivalent of lâ. Jer. 19:5 speaks of children sacrificed as 'olót to 
Baal (cf. Ps. 106:38). The sacrifice of the Moabite king's only son as a burnt offering 
(2 K. 3:27) must be considered exceptional, an act of desperation. Gese has shown that 
it is out of the question that the idea behind the commandment to redeem every first- 
born male could ever have led to a general practice of sacrificing firstborn children in 
Israel. The sacrifice of firstborn animals, however, could take the form of an ‘lâ: "the 
firstborn, whose return is required by God, could in fact be considered the primary ele- 
ment of the 'olá sacrifice."5? The story of Abraham's sacrifice, in which Isaac, intended 
as an 'olá, is replaced by a ram, could be an etiological narrative explaining and justify- 
ing the substitution of an animal for a human sacrifice. “The author of Gen. 22 was 
never in doubt that God could require it of a human being; but he was convinced that 
God does not demand it as a human act.”>4 


9. Altar of Burnt Offering. A special characteristic of the lâ is its close association 
with “altar.” Narrative texts frequently describe the building of an altar and the offering 
of an 'olá (Gen. 8:20; Nu. 23:1-2,14,29-30; Jgs. 6:26; 2 S. 24:25; cf. also Gen. 22:9). 
Legal texts likewise often mention ‘6/4 and altar together (Ex. 20:24; Dt. 27:5-7; Josh. 
8:30-31; also Dt. 12:27a). The combination is not unknown to P. According to Ex. 
29:38ff., the essential purpose of the altar appears to be the offering of the lâ (cf. Ex. 
28:43; Lev. 6:5). The point is even clearer in Ezk. 43:18ff. It is therefore not surprising 
that the phrase mizbah ha’ölä should occur 19 times. Remarkably, the account of Solo- 
mon's building of the temple does not go into detail concerning the altar of burnt offer- 
ing, nor do postexilic texts. Neither is it possible to reconstruct the altar built by Ahaz 
(2 K. 16:10ff.). Attempts to draw conclusions concerning the altar of the Solomonic 
temple or that of the postexilic period from the description of the altar in Ezk. 43:13-27 
are hardly justifiable.55 

The description of the altar of burnt offering in Ex. 27:1-8 and 38:1-7 shows that it was 
made of acacia wood. The boards were covered with bronze (mizbah hann*hoset, 38:30; 
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39:39); the mention of a bronze grating (mikbar hann*hoóset) might suggest a large grid- 
iron or grill on which the offering was burned (cf. 1 K. 8:64; 2 K. 16:15, which also men- 
tion a movable bronze altar that could be put in a new location [2 K. 16:14]). Perhaps the 
description of this altar in 1 K. 6—7 was suppressed on the grounds that it was alien to the 
law and customs of Israel (cf. Ex. 20:24ff.), although such an altar was a standard feature 
of the Syro-Phoenician cult, as two Phoenician-Punic inscriptions show.56 The Chroni- 
cler supplied the omission, ascribing to Solomon the building of a bronze altar (2 Ch. 
4:1). When Ahaz had Uriah build an altar of burnt offering in Jerusalem analogous to the 
one in Damascus, the old bronze altar was moved to the north side of this new altar (2 K. 
16:14). Whether there had been an earlier altar of burnt offering made of stones or earth 
within the temple precincts of Jerusalem we do not know. 


10. Problematic Texts. The form ‘6ld, the qal fem. act. ptcp. of 'alá, “go up,” is iden- 
tical to the noun 'ölä; it occurs 16 times in the OT (Jgs. 20:31; 21:19; 1 K. 18:44; Eccl. 
3:21; Cant. 3:6 = 8:5; Ezk. 20:32; Dnl. 8:3; 1 Ch. 26:16 [see below]). The pl. 'olót oc- 
curs only in Gen. 41:2,3,5,18,19,22,27. 

The pointing of certain other forms would allow derivation from ‘lâ if the context 
did not rule it out. In Isa. 61:8 ‘lâ should be vocalized as 'awlá (cf. 59:3), with the 
translation "I hate wicked robbery." This interpretation is supported by the ancient ver- 
sions with the exception of the Vulg.; following Bab. Sukka 30a and Rashi, where MT 
Ólá is defended, Jerome translates: ripam in holocausto. In Job 5:16 'awlätä, “wicked- 
ness,’ has been monophthongized to 'ólatá. In Ps. 92:16(15), similarly, the Ketib ("Ith) 
is explained by the Qere ('awlatá). In Ps. 58:3(2) and 64:7(6), 'ólot is the pl. of ‘awld 
and therefore has nothing to do with burnt offerings. 

In Ezk. 40:26 the Qere is üma "lót Sib‘G 'olótayw; the Ketib ‘lwtw is unusual, as is 
the feminine form of the numeral. The form ‘wtw can be interpreted as either an infini- 
tive or a participle (Q).°’ But most likely we are dealing with a simple scribal error: A 
has been written for m, and the correct reading should be 5b‘ m'Iwtyw. Like the east gate 
in 40:22, the south gate is reached by "seven steps."55 

Only Lisowsky includes the form lâ in 1 Ch. 26:16 under “burnt offering.” It is 
conceivable that there was a special road along which sacrificial animals were brought 
to the temple. The usual translation “on the ascending road" is preferable, however, 
since no other text mentions a "burnt offering road." 

For a discussion of 2 Ch. 9:4, see II.7 ‘above. 


11. Apocrypha. The books of the Apocrypha rarely mention burnt offerings (Gk. 
holokautöma or holokautösis). According to Bar. 1:10, the exiles send money to buy 
burnt offerings, sin offerings, incense, and grain offerings. This obviously reflects a de- 
sire to participate at least indirectly in the cult and share in its blessings. Jdt. 16:18 says 


56. KAI 10.4; 66.1; — VIII, 219. 
57. P. Wernberg-Moller, ZAW 71 (1959) 57. 
58. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2, 340. 
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that after their victory the people offered burnt offerings in Jerusalem, although Judith 
herself finds fear of the Lord more important than any offering or the fat of any whole 
burnt offering (v. 16). We may note also Wis. 3:6 (the righteous are accepted like a 
burnt offering) and Sir. 45:16 (Aaron was chosen to offer the daily sacrifice). 

Some references to burnt offerings appear in Maccabees. In 1 Mc. 1:45 Antio- 
chus IV Epiphanes forbids burnt offerings, sacrifices, and drink offerings in the temple, 
thus profaning all festivals. In 4:44ff. we read how Judas Maccabeus and his brothers 
tore down the profaned altar of burnt offering and stored the stones on the temple hill 
"until a prophet should come to tell what to do with them." Then they build a new altar 
like the former one out of unhewn stones (v. 47; cf. Ex. 20:25). The dedication of the 
altar lasted eight days and was celebrated joyfully with burnt offerings. In 2 Mc. 2:9 
the situation is raised to the level of the miraculous. After the victories in Galilee and 
Gilead, too, the people offered burnt offerings in thanksgiving that no one had fallen in 
battle (1 Mc. 5:54). According to 2 Mc. 4:41, the ashes of the burnt offerings were used 
(together with blocks of wood and stones) as a weapon against the forces of 
Lysimachus who were despoiling the temple. 


12. Origin and Meaning. "It is out of the question — and, we may add, in spite of 
the reference to Jethro the priest [Ex. 18:12] — that the Israelites became acquainted 
with the burnt offering in the wilderness period."?? To all appearances, the Israelites 
borrowed the burnt offering from the Canaanites. This is suggested not only by the 
story of Gideon’s sacrifice (Jgs. 6)9? but also by I K. 18, which describes the prophets 
of Baal and Elijah as preparing the burnt offering in the same manner. The slaughter of 
the priests of Baal by Jehu (2 K. 10:18-27) also presupposes that Jehu was following 
the Canaanite ritual when he offered sacrifices and burnt offerings (v. 24). As the term 
‘ola shows, the Canaanites probably borrowed this type of sacrifice from a population 
group south of the Taurus; for the word appears to go back to a people antedating both 
Greeks and Semites.°! The ‘6/d, a sacrifice in which the offering is totally consumed by 
fire, might have originated in a culture that cremated the dead. In Greece the evidence 
indicates that a sacrifice like the lâ was offered only to chthonic deities; it could 
therefore have originated as a vicarious sacrifice on behalf of someone near death, 
whose deliverance the offering of an lâ was hoped to effect. But when the Canaanites 
and subsequently the Israelites adopted this type of sacrifice, its original meaning had 
been long forgotten.9? Ugarit probably mediated the borrowing. 

The image of the lâ remains remarkably constant throughout all stages of the OT 
tradition. In all periods it is a sacrifice burned in its entirety on the altar; this burning 
was the essential element of the ritual. It is difficult to define precisely the meaning 


59. Rost, Studien, 66. 

60. Ibid., 17ff. 

61. See I.1 above, and L. Rost's discussions: “Erwägungen,” 116 = 180-81; BHHW, 1345-46; 
"Fragen," 378ff.; also Janowski, “Erwägungen,” 250-51. 

62. Rost, BHHW, 1350. 
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and significance of sacrifice, especially the 'o/á, in the OT: although the OT contains 
detailed instructions for offering the various sacrifices, there are no explicit explana- 
tions of how they were understood. Furthermore, the prayers, hymns, and recitations 
(cf. 2 Ch. 29:25ff., where v. 27 says: “When the burnt offering began, the song in honor 
of Yahweh began also") associated with the sacrifices are no longer preserved in their 
original context. 

The OT preserves remnants of the notion of nourishing the deity by offerings of 
food (and drink). For example, Ezk. 44:7 puts the term lahmi, “my food,” into 
Yahweh's mouth to describe the offerings in the temple. The word is used in the same 
sense in Nu. 28:2, at the beginning of the sacrificial calendar.“ The sacrifices offered 
by Gideon and Manoah in Jgs. 6 and 13 also show that there was nothing strange about 
the notion of offering food to the deity.® Only Hos. 13:8, however, speaks anthropo- 
morphically of Yahweh's eating. Other gods devour sacrifices (Dt. 32:38; cf. vv. 27-28 
of the debunking Letter of Jeremiah), but Ps. 50:12-13 rejects the notion of appeasing 
Yahweh's hunger (cf. also Isa. 40:16). 

When a sacrifice is consumed by burning, it is “transfer[red] by fire into the sphere 
of pneuma, which was conceived as immaterial”;66 the notion of feeding is excluded 
(cf. Jgs. 13:16). Since everything we possess comes from God, it is only meet and right 
to "render tribute to God, as a subject pays tribute to his king, or a tenant to his land- 
owner."67 [n a certain sense, every sacrifice has the nature of a gift or offering. Lev. 1:2 
refers to the lâ as gorbän l*yhwh, showing clearly that the sacrifice was considered an 
offering to Yahweh. 

It is noteworthy “that in P not only do the sin offerings bring atonement but all sacri- 
fices do. The whole sacrificial system serves to atone and finds its meaning in the aton- 
ing function of sacrifice itself.’ The offering of the ‘6/4 makes atonement for Israel, 
its representatives, the individual, and the sanctuary.9? That the lâ in particular serves 
the purpose of atonement is shown by the translation of Lev. 6:2(9) in Targ.: the burnt 
offering is intended to atone for a sinful nature. As the Targ. says, an ‘Ölä can atone not 
just for trespasses, not just for wicked plans never carried out (cf. Job 1:5, which says 
that after every feast Job offered burnt offerings according the number of his children, 
thinking “It may be that my children have sinned and cursed God in their hearts"), but 
for the very disposition that fails to satisfy the demands of Yahweh. 


IH. 1. Elephantine. As is well known, the Jewish military colony of Elephantine 
(probably established in the 6th century B.c.E.) built a temple for Yahweh. Probably in 
410 B.C.E., at the urging of the Egyptian priests of the god Khnum, the Egyptians suc- 
ceeded in destroying the temple of YHW. The Jews thereupon turned to their homeland 


64. W. Herrmann, ZAW 72 (1960) 205-16, esp. 213; — VII, 521-29. 
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and asked for help. In the first letter detailing their grievances,’ ll. 13-14 report that 
the Egyptian priests refuse to allow the Jews to offer grain offerings, incense, and burnt 
offerings (mnhh wibwnh w'lwh [in part reconstructed]). A later letter,’! addressed to 
Bagohi, the governor of Judah, requests his intervention on behalf of the Jews of Ele- 
phantine; 1. 19 of this letter states that a first letter (possibly AP 27) has gone unan- 
swered and that the community has observed the rites of mourning and has ceased to 
offer "grain offerings and incense offerings and burnt offerings" in that temple. If the 
governor should grant permission to have the temple rebuilt, then the community 
would offer grain offerings and incense offerings and burnt offerings on the altar of the 
god YHW in the name of the governor as before (1. 25). To bring more pressure to bear, 
the letter advances the argument that with such permission the governor would gain 
merit, “more than one who offers him [YHW] burnt offerings and sacrifices worth 
thousands of talents" (1. 28). The brief reply contains permission to rebuild the temple 
"and to offer grain offerings and incense offerings upon that altar, as was previously 
the custom."?? Yet another letter says (obviously with sagacious insight) that after res- 
toration of the temple “[only] incense offerings and grain offerings . . . but not sheep, 
cattle, and goats as burnt offerings (mglw) may be offered." ?? 

In summary, we can say that the Jews of Elephantine offered burnt offerings ( Iwh, 
mqlw) to Yahweh, consisting of sheep, cattle, and goats (if that is the correct translation 
of qn twr ‘nz).’4 The sequence mnhh-Ibwnh-"Iwh’> may indicate that the ‘lâ was no 
longer considered the most important form of sacrifice. Above all, the restriction of the 
offerings to minhäh and incense after the rebuilding of the temple illustrates respect for 
the Egyptians and the cult of their god Khnum.’® At the same time, from the perspec- 
tive of Jerusalem it was a good opportunity to restrict the sacrificial cult of Elephan- 
tine: if bloody sacrifice could no longer be offered, no one could speak of competition 
with the universal sacrificial cult of the Jerusalem sanctuary. 


2. LXX. The LXX translators faced a problem in finding an equivalent for ‘6/4, be- 
cause in Greek sacrificial practice the burning of an entire animal was an annihilating 
sacrifice reserved for chthonic deities in the cult of the dead. The translators therefore 
could not make use of an existing Greek word.’’ The closest equivalent to Heb. lâ as 
a sacrifice in which the entire animal is consumed would be enagismós or enágisma, 
"offering to the dead.”78 An etymological solution would have to have taken as its start- 
ing point the verb ‘lâ (qal, hiphil/hophal), often rendered in the LXX by forms of the 
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verb anaphérein. In fact, the noun anaphorá is used (albeit only once) to translate ‘old 
or kälil in Ps. 51:21(19).? The usual LXX translations of lâ, holokárpoma, “that 
which is offered," holokautösis, "total burning," or (more rarely) Aolokárposis, “total 
offering,” or holokaütoma, “that which is burned totally,” are neologisms that success- 
fully convey the meaning of ‘lâ; the homophonic beginning of all four makes this ap- 
proach especially convincing. 

Most of the biblical books use holokärpöma and holokatítosis promiscuously, with- 
out any apparent distinction; in some texts, however, the LXX goes its own way. In Ex. 
10:25 and Josh. 23:23, the order of sacrifices is changed without apparent reason. Dan- 
iel has shown, however, that there is a meaningful explanation for the different transla- 
tions of 'olá in the Balaam story — thysia in Nu. 23:3 (twice, once in an LXX addition 
to MT) and 23:15, but holokautömata in 23:6 and holokaütösis in 23:17.80 When 
Balaam is speaking with Balak, the king of Moab, the translators place in his mouth a 
common word for “offering”; outside direct discourse, they use the normal translations 
holokautöma and holokaütösis. In the book of Job the word ‘6/4 occurs only twice: 
once at the beginning (1:5) and once at the end (42:8). When the LXX translates lå 
with thysia in 1:5, this might indicate that the reader is being offered a familiar word; it 
might also reflect the fact that Job and his friends are not Israelites and do not live in 
the Israelite heartland.5! 

Jerome, borrowing from the LXX, uses holocaustum, an apt neologism. 


3. Dead Sea Scrolls. The word 'olà appears 4 times in the Dead Sea Scrolls (1QS 
9:4; 1QM 2:5; CD 11:18,19); there are also 2 occurrences in 1QapGen (21:2,20) and 
58 in the Temple Scroll (including Yadin’s reconstructions). In 1QS 9:4 righteous- 
ness and upright conduct are contrasted with the flesh of burnt offerings and the fat 
of sacrifices. This passage does not, however, suggest a fundamental hostility to sac- 
rifice, but rather the substitution of life in the Qumran community for sacrifice.9? 
The eschatological ordinances in 1QM 2:5 call on the whole community to assemble 
for burnt offering and sacrifice, that atonement may be made for the community, thus 
underlining that the Qumran community was not hostile in principle to the cult. On 
the basis of Lev. 23:38, CD 11:18 stipulates that on the sabbath no sacrifice may be 
offered on the altar other than the sabbath burnt offering; 11:19 adds that no one who 
is unclean may bring burnt offerings, grain offerings, incense, or wood to the altar. 
Here, as in the LXX and Vulg. translations of Lev. 23:38, mlbd appears to be under- 
stood as being exclusive, so that even festival sacrifices may not be offered when 
they fall on the sabbath. The two precepts appear to presuppose that the members of 
the community were still participating in the Jerusalem cult, at least to the extent of 


79. For an explanation of this translation, see S. Daniel, Recherches sur le vocabulaire du 
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sending tribute to the temple.‘ These ordinances may date from a period when there 
was as yet no hostility toward the Jerusalem temple. 

Upon the rebuilt altar at Bethel, according to 1QapGen 21:2, Abraham offered 
“burnt offerings and a minha for El Elyon” (cf. Gen. 13:3-4). According to IQapGen 
21:20, he also built an altar at Mamre and offered “a burnt offering and a minhä for El 
Elyon” (cf. Gen. 13:18). The pl. wn in IQapGen 21:2 is probably to be vocalized as 
"lawa'n (cf. Ezr. 6:9); the sg. T in IQapGen 21:20 is attested only here in this form. It 
is striking that, in contrast to the Genesis account, at both Bethel and Mamre Abraham 
offers an ‘lâ or 'olót along with its accompanying minha. This shows that the sacrifi- 
cial regulations laid down by P were known and observed. 

Like the OT, the Temple Scroll speaks of two altars of burnt offering: on the one 
hand a bronze altar (3: 14ff.; cf. Ex. 27:4ff.; 38:1ff.), on the other the great altar of burnt 
offering (1 1QT 12:8ff.). It is not clear how the author of the Temple Scroll conceived 
the relationship between the two altars. He was probably guided by an attempt to har- 
monize the different descriptions in the OT. It is a special concern of the Temple Scroll 
to give the sin offering priority over the burnt offering. I have already noted the trend in 
the OT for the sin offering to supplant the burnt offering; in the Temple Scroll this trend 
becomes the rule. According to Mishnah Zebahim 10.2, e.g., only the blood of the sin 
offerings must be sprinkled on the altar before the burnt offering.*4 

The content and significance of the sabbath burnt offering liturgy at Qumran in 
4QShirShabb are discussed elsewhere.®> 

D. Kellermann 
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I. Occurrences. II. OT Usage: |. Literal Usage; 2. Figurative Usage. III. Dead Sea Scrolls and 
LXX. 


I. Occurrences. The noun ‘leh, “leaves, foliage,” occurs 13 times in the OT, once 
in Sirach, and 3 times in the Dead Sea Scrolls. It has not been found in other West Se- 


üleh. M. Zohary, Plants of the Bible (Eng. trans. 1982). 
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mitic languages. The Akkadian noun eld, “shoot,” derives from the verb eli, “go up."! 
This meaning confirms the derivation of the Hebrew noun ‘Gleh from the verb > 719 
‘ala. 


II. OT Usage. 

l. Literal Sense. The singular of the noun ‘leh is used collectively. In one-third of 
its occurrences, it is used literally to denote the leaves of certain kinds of trees. In the 
garden of Eden, e.g., Adam and Eve made loincloths out of fig leaves to cover their na- 
kedness (Gen. 3:7). Westermann believes that this is a statement “of great significance 
in the history of civilization"? By contrast, the mythological interpretation of the fig 
tree as the tree of death is probably off track.* The discussion of the fig leaf in 
Dillmann's commentary on Genesis is still enlightening.? 

The dove sent forth from the ark by Noah returns with a fresh olive leaf, showing 
that vegetation has begun to grow on the earth once more (Gen. 8:11). The image of a 
dove with an olive branch as a symbol of peace derives from this story. Nehemiah 
commands the citizens of Jerusalem: “Go out to the hills and bring leaves from the ol- 
ive tree and branches of pine? and leaves of myrtle and palm and oak? to make booths, 
as it is written" (Neh. 8:15). In Ezekiel's vision evergreen fruit trees grow on the banks 
of the miraculous river that issues from the Jerusalem temple; their leaves have healing 
power (Ezk. 47:12). 

Driven, withered leaves ('aleh niddäp) play a baneful role in Lev. 26:36, the curse 
that concludes the Holiness Code (Lev. 17-26); the passage might be understood as a 
counterpart to the blessing in 26:6b: “The survivors of the catastrophe, living in a for- 
eign land, are still in terror, so that even rustling leaves can plunge them into panic."? 

The examples of 'aleh in the Talmud and Midrash cited by Levy lead us for the most 
part to the botanical realm.!? One text describes the growth of plants, which put forth 6 
leaves after 60 days and 60 leaves after another 6 days; another speaks of the healing 
power of certain leaves placed upon the eyes.!! Levy cites only one instance of figura- 
tive usage: “ ‘If there were no leaves, the grapes would not survive’; in other words, 
without the support of ordinary people, there can be no scholars.” !? 


1. AHw, I, 206b; attested only in a list of synonyms. 
2. Barth, NSS, 89c; GesB, 591; GesTh, II, 1024: "folium, a crescendo dictum"; G. Wehmeier, 
TLOT, IL, 884. 
3. C. Westermann, Genesis 1—11 (Eng. trans. 1984), 251-52. 
4. See B. Pipal, Křestanská Revue 29 (1962) 38-39. 
5. A. Dillmann, Genesis, 2 vols. (Eng. trans. 1897), in loc. 
6. See also H. Gunkel, Genesis (Eng. trans. 1997), in loc. 
7. Zohary, 114. 
8. E. Bertheau, Die Bücher Esra, Nechemia und Ester. KEHAT XVII (1862), 215-16. 
9. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966), 377. 
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11. Jer. Shebiit 5.35d; Shabbat 109a. 
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2. Figurative Usage. The metaphorical usage of 'aleh in the prophetic and wisdom 
traditions of the OT is theologically eloquent; it continued to exert its influence well af- 
ter the OT period (see III below). In conjunction with > 521 näbel, withered leaves 
serve as an image for the people who are in distress on account of God's judgment (Isa. 
1:30; 64:5).!? In contrast, the negated lö’-yibböl in Ps. 1:3 (Jer. 17:8, 'aleh ra ^nàn) uses 
the image of a tree whose leaves never wither to describe those who enjoy Yahweh's 
blessing (cf. Prov. 11:28, “The righteous will flourish like green leaves"). In Job 13:25 
the image of windblown leaves (used literally in Lev. 26:36) serves to symbolize a per- 
son whose life has been destroyed by disaster (par. qas yābēš). In Sir. 6:2-3 dried and 
withered leaves do not symbolize downfall: instead, they are devoured by passion (rep- 
resented as an animal), and as a result the tree withers. 

Like Isaiah's Song of the Vineyard (Isa. 5:1-7), Jer. 8:13 compares the disobedient 
people of God to a vine or fig tree with withered leaves, bearing no fruit. The prophecy 
of universal judgment in Isa. 34:4 uses an image not found elsewhere in the OT: the 
dissolution of the starry sky is likened to the rolling up of a scroll and the withering of 
leaves on the vine and figs on the tree.!* 


III. Dead Sea Scrolls and LXX. Figurative use of 'aleh is found also in the Hymn 
Scroll from Qumran. In 1QH 10:25 we read: “But you have made me a verdant tree be- 
side the streams, with luxuriant foliage and many branches"; the image recalls Ps. 1:3 
and Jer. 17:8. In 1QH 8:8,26, the community is represented as a shoot on whose green 
leaves (neser ‘Gleh)'> all the animals feed; the leaves wither, however, when the 
Teacher of Righteousness withdraws his hand, causing the life-giving spring to dry up. 

The usual translation of the LXX is phyllon. 

Beyse 
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I. 1. Forms; 2. Versions; 3. Textual Problems; 4. Etymology; 5. ‘Glas. II. 1. Syntax; 2. Lexical 
Fields; 3. Meaning. 
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I. 1. Forms. The roots "iz and 7s are usually treated as synonymous variants; in the 
OT they appear only in poetic contexts. The qal of ‘Iz occurs 16 times, the verbal adj. 
'àlez once, and the adj. 'al/iz 7 times; the qal of Is occurs 8 times, and the subst. ““/isiit 
once. The adj. 'allts has been conjectured in Ps. 37:35 on the basis of the LXX (not 
convincingly; cf. the LXX rendering of äris in Isa. 13:11). The hiphil of 7s appears in 
Sir. 40:20. 


2. Versions. The ancient versions vary widely in their renderings of ‘7z//s and their 
derivatives. One striking feature is the proportion of translations that convey the mean- 
ing “be strong."! The divergent translations have led scholars to various hypotheses, in 
the realm of both textual criticism (different original texts, conjectural emendations; 
see 1.3 below) and lexicography (homonyms; see I.4 below). The translations used by 
the LXX include agallidomai (6 times), (kata)kaucháomai (4 times), chaíro, hybris/ 
hybrizö, and phatlisma/phaulistria (twice each). 


3. Textual Problems. Scholars have proposed textual emendation for some occur- 
rences of "Iz/1s: "Iz in Jer. 11:15;2 51:39;? Ps. 60:8(Eng. v. 6) par. 108:8(7);4 'alez in Isa. 
5:14;5 'Is in Prov. 28:12.5 Except for Jer. 51:39, where the pual of /p should be read 
with most versions (Kónig suggests that the MT is an instance of metonymy),’ the case 
for these emendations is not persuasive. For | S. 2:1, it has been suggested that the 
LXX represents a different Hebrew text.’ De Boer, however, considers the translation 
of the versions an "accurate interpretation.”? 


4. Etymology. For some occurrences of '/z/[s, scholars have proposed meanings re- 
flecting different etymologies. Rabin connects 7z with Arab. galiz, "thick," and postu- 
lates the meaning “be proud" for the majority of its occurrences.!° Emerton associates 
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Is with Arab. galuza, “be strong."!! For 'alez, Driver proposes a relationship with 
Arab. 'aliza; Zorell connects '"/fsüt with Arab. galiz, “ferocity”; other etymologies sug- 
gest such meanings as “throat” or "shelter."!^ But the theory of homonyms does not ex- 
plain either the evidence of the ancient versions (see I.2 above) or the alternation of ‘z 
and ‘Is (cf. Ps. 68:4,5[3,4]; 96:12 [7z] par. 1 Ch. 16:32 [Ts]; also unproven are the pro- 
posals of G. Siegfried and B. Stade [77s is a “late by-form” of ‘/z] and BLe [different re- 
gional dialects]).!? The same applies to proposals that are not based on homonyms but 
assign pejorative meanings to the variant z ('alez = "pride," ‘alliz = "haughty").!^ 
Comparison with other Semitic languages suggests a different solution. 

The root 7z//s expressing exultation appears in other Semitic languages besides 
Hebrew: Ugar. ‘ls, “rejoice” (context unclear); OSA mls, “joy”; Akk. elesu, "swell; re- 
joice, exult.”!5 Uncertain are the Amorite name alazum and Pun. 775.!6 The only sug- 
gestion of an etymon behind the meaning "rejoice" is in the Akkadian meaning 
“swell.” In this connection, however, we must note that other Hebrew (and non- 
Hebrew) words denoting expressions of joy involve verbs that function primarily to ex- 
press a condition or movement.!’ 

This evidence suggests the following conclusion: Heb. ‘7z/7s has an invariant se- 
mantic core: “express joy.” More specific features ("self-confidently," etc.) and 
valuative connotations do not depend on the choice of sibilant (z/s) or the form (gattil) 
but only on the specific context. The ancient versions do not reflect etymological fa- 
miliarity with Hebrew or Arabic but simply a general familiarity with the terminology 
of rejoicing in the languages of the translators.!* 


5. ‘Glas. Many lexicons associate {s with 7z//s. But "s does not appear in the word 
clusters typical of 7z//s (see II.2 below). Among the ancient versions, only the Targ. on 
Job 20:18 supports identification of the two roots. The root ‘ls is associated with 
(1) Arab. ‘alasa (Job 20:18, qal; Prov. 7:18, hithpael) or (2) Arab. ‘aliza (Job 39:13, 
niphal) and means "share pleasure" (1) or “move wildly" (2). 


| 1. "Notes," 216-20. 

12. See G. R. Driver, Von Ugarit nach Qumran. FS O. Eissfeldt. BZAW 77 (1958), 42-43; see 
I.5 below; Zorell, LexHebAram, 602; see also W. Rudolph, Micha-Nahum-Habakuk-Zephanja. 
KAT XIIU3 (1975), 238. 

13. Siegfried and Stade, Hebräisches Wörterbuch zum AT (1893), 521; BLe, §2v. 

14. Brunet, 291-92; but see Bertram, 37. Cf. H. G. Reventlow's discussion of Jer. 15:17, 
Liturgie und prophetisches Ich bei Jeremia (1963), 22-23; convincingly disproved by Bright, 
200-203. 

15. On Middle Heb. ‘alliz, “liza, ‘alas, and “lisd, see Dalman, ANH, 314-15. For Ugaritic see 
UT, no. 1860. For OSA see Conti-Rossini, 207; but cf. Biella, 369: “battle.” For Akkadian see 
AHw, I, 200; CAD, IV, 88. 

16. J.-R. Küpper, Les nomades en Mésopotamie au temps des rois de Mari (1957), 94; DNSI, 
II, 863 (“rejoice” or par. Heb. 7s; cf. Emerton, “Notes,” 218-19. 

17. Vanoni, 31-32. 

18. Similarly Bertram, 37 (LXX); and Millard, 88-89 (with bibliog. on the problem of 
homonymy ). 
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II. 1. Syntax. For the most part 'z/]s denotes imperfective situations (imperfective 
form, generally modal). The perfective occurs once (1 S. 2:1), the consecutive 
imperfective twice (Jer. 15:17; Ps. 28:7), the infinitive construct twice (Isa. 23:12; 
Prov. 28:12), and the imperative twice (Zeph. 3:14; Ps. 68:5[4]). The subject is usually 
animate; inanimate subjects refer to the "heart" or "kidneys" of the speaker (1 S. 2:1; 
Ps. 28:7; Prov. 23:16) or imply animate inhabitants (Ps. 96:12 par. 1 Ch. 16:32; Prov. 
11:10). In the case of the nominal forms, the subject is also animate. Other syntagms 
are rare: a prepositional object denotes the object of rejoicing (always Yahweh) or 
(with /*) malicious pleasure: 5 times with b* (1 S. 2:1; Hab. 3:18; Ps. 5:12[11]; 9:3[2]; 
149:5),1? once with /* (Ps. 25:2), 4 times with (mil)lipné (Ps. 68:4,5[3,4]; 96:12 par. 
| Ch. 16:32 [from the parallelism]); a free syntagm expresses intensity (Zeph. 3:14); an 
infinitive group with b? expresses the cause of rejoicing (Ps. 9:4[3]; Prov. 11:10; 
23:16). The cause can also be expressed in an independent clause (Zeph. 3:15; Ps. 
28:7; 68:6[5]; 96:13 par. 1 Ch. 16:33; negatively, 2 S. 1:19). In Ps. 60:8(6) par. 
108:8(7), ‘Iz may be functionalized.?? In adjectival constructions the object of joy is ex- 
pressed by the associated nomen rectum (Isa. 13:3, ga ^watí [Yahweh's majesty]; Zeph. 
3:11, ga ^wàátek [Jerusalem's majesty]) or possibly by a prepositional object (Isa. 5:14, 
bá [or an expression of place?]).?! 


2. Lexical Fields. Several roots appear in parallel with Jz//s: gyl (Hab. 3:18), zmr 
(Ps. 9:3[2]; 68:5[4]), rnn (5:12[11]; 96:12 par. 1 Ch. 16:33; Ps. 49:5; Prov. 11:10), rm 
(Ps. 96:11 par. 1 Ch. 16:32), sws (Ps. 68:4[3]), smh (2 S. 1:20; Jer. 50:11; Zeph. 3:14; 
Ps. 5:12[11]; 9:3[2]; 68:4[3]; Prov. 23:15). In the extended context we find (a) expres- 
sions indicating joy: gy/ (Ps. 96:11 par. 1 Ch. 16:31; Ps. 149:2), ydh hiphil (28:7, with 
change of tense), zmr (149:3), shl (Jer. 50:11), rw' hiphil (Jer. 50:15; Zeph. 3:14; Ps. 
60:10[8] par. 108:10[9]), rnn (Zeph. 3:14), sws (Jer. 15:16; with ‘alliz in Isa. 24:8; 
32:13), shq (Jer. 15:17), smh (1 S. 2:1; Jer. 15:16; Ps. 96:11 par. 1 Ch. 16:31; Ps. 149:2; 
with ‘alliz in Isa. 24:7), Syr (Ps. 68:5[4]); (b) expressions indicating sadness: `b? (Isa. 
24:7, with 'alliz), bkh (2 S. 1:24; with ‘alliz in Isa. 22:4), yll (Isa. 23:14; with ‘alliz in 
23:6), spd (32:12, with ‘alliz); (c) expressions related to dancing: kinnór + top (Ps. 
149:3; with "alez in Isa 5:12; with ‘alliz in Isa. 24:8), mähöl (Ps. 149:3). In the context 
of the adj. 'alez/alliz we finds words in the semantic field of “self-confidence”: bth 
(Isa. 32:11; Zeph. 2:15), g'h (Isa. [13:3]; 23:9; Zeph. 2:10; 3:11), Amh (Isa. 5:14; 22:2; 
32:14), Sh (5:14; 22:2; 24:8). Other lexical fields are discussed below. 


3. Meaning. a. Secular Contexts. When the context of ‘/z//s does not have negative 
implications, we may assume that the connotations are positive. This is demonstrated 
especially by passages that express the value of joy by mentioning the absence or ces- 


19. König, Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebäude des hebräische Sprach, 1/2: Syntax, §212d: 
käböd refers to Yahweh; cf. M. Dahood, Psalms III: 101-150. AB 17A (1970), 356-57, 430. 

20. See W. Richter, ATS 23 (1985) 77; cf. Dahood, Psalms II: 51-100. AB 17 (1968), 75: "Ex- 
ultant, I will make." 

21. See the discussion by Emerton, VT 17 (1967) 137. 
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sation of ‘zls. Jeremiah does not sit in the company of merrymakers but sits alone 
(Jer. 15:17). Prophetic oracles of destruction and exhortations to lament underline “the 
happy and peaceful life of the present in contrast to the coming devastation of battle” 
(Isa. 22:2; 23:7,12; 24:8; 32:13; Zeph. 2:15; cf. Jer. 49:25; Lam. 2:15 [with mäsös]). In 
Isa. 5:14, in the context of a prophetic threat, 'alez has more negative overtones, al- 
though some of the associated motifs resemble Isa. 32:11-14 and Zeph. 2:14-15 
(“trust,” "pasture").?? The threat in Jer. 11:15 is positive, envisioning future joy. Sir. 
40:20 speaks of wine and friendship as sources of joy. Rejoicing on the part of the 
women (bänöt) at home when a victory is announced is mentioned in 2 S. 1:20 (ne- 
gated) and Jer. 50:11 (ironic); Mansfeld believes that these texts reflect a “jubilation” 
genre: pl. impv. “rejoice” + vocative “bat + city name" + ki clause.?4 

In Proverbs "/z/Is is categorized positively by adjectives and abstract nouns (11:10, 
saddig, tüb; 23:16, méSarim; 28:12, saddig). A disapproved subject (ra3a', Ps. 94:3; 
Hab. 3:14 [cf. v. 13]; 'oyeb, Ps. 25:2) lends other occurrences of "/z/Is negative over- 
tones. Such usage signals the transition to theological contexts; in these cases Yahweh 
is expected to intervene. This holds true also in Zeph. 3:11, where Yahweh predicts the 
removal (swr hiphil) of those who exult in their own greatness (ga ^wah par. gobhäh; 
cf. the antithesis in v. 12: the humble and lowly seek refuge in Yahweh's name; simi- 
larly the bth of the psalmist in Ps. 25:2). | 

b. Theological Contexts. Unlike the proud in Zeph. 3:11, Yahweh's warriors in Isa. 
13:3 are viewed positively, since they exult in Yahweh's greatness; the formal resem- 
blance may indicate that this text is borrowed from Zephaniah.?? The other texts cited 
here (primarily in the context of prayers) associate 7/z/]s with Yahweh's deliverance or 
judgment, usually depicted in very general terms with many abstract nouns. Ps. 5 con- 
trasts the wicked (vv. 5-7,10-11[4-6,9-10]) with the righteous (vv. 8-9,13[7-8,12]); se- 
cure against enemies (v. 9[8]), the righteous can rejoice in Yahweh's protection 
(v. 12[11], b* + Yahweh; the realm of Yahweh’s presence or a shorthand way of saying 
“rejoice in Yahweh's act of deliverance”).26 The “wicked” (and “enemies”) appear in 
other prayers in which the worshiper rejoices in Yahweh and Yahweh's salvation: 1 S. 
2:1 (“my mouth opens wide against [NRSV ‘derides’] my enemies” par. smh + y*3á à; 
cf. v. 9); Hab. 3:18 (par. gyl + yésa‘; cf. v. 13); Ps. 9:3(2) (v. 4[3], “for my enemies 
turned back"; cf. v. 6[5]); 28:7 ("Yahweh is my strength and my shield . . . so I am 
helped [zr]; cf. v. 3); 68:4-5(3-4) (cf. vv. 2-3[1-2]). At the same time, 1 S. 2:10; Ps. 
9:5,9(4,8); 68:6(5) also speak of God as "judge." The contexts of Hab. 3:18 and Ps. 


22. Bertram, 37. See Hardmeier, 215, 351, 361-62, 369. 

23. H. Wildberger, /saiah 1-12 (Eng. trans. 1991), 204. 

24. P. 25; cf. 11-47. 

25. Rudolph, KAT XIIU3, 297; on Yahweh's warriors see H. Wildberger, Isaiah 13-27 
(1997), 18ff. 

26. For the former see H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1—59 (Eng. trans. 1988), 157; for the latter, 
Ruprecht, 1275-76. The institutional background of Ps. 5 is discussed by W. Beyerlin, Die 
Rettung der Bedrüngten in den Feindpsalmen der Einzelnen auf institutionelle Zusammenhdnge 
untersucht. FRLANT 99 (1970), 90-95. 
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68:4(3) include theophanies. Willis finds in 1 S. 2, Hab. 3, and Ps. 68 an ancient genre, 
the “song of victory.”2’ With other texts to be discussed below, Ps. 68 speaks of God as 
king (v. 25[24]; cf. also Ps. 5:3[2]).28 The “shout of joy” in Zeph. 3:14 has “daughter 
Zion" rejoicing over the retreat of the enemy and the entrance of King Yahweh 
(v. 15).2? Ps. 96:12 par. 1 Ch. 15:32 summons the entire natural realm to welcome with 
joy the king of the universe (v. 10 [according to Mansfeld a late interpolation]).?? In Ps. 
96:13 Spt means "rule"?! Ps. 149:5 has the faithful rejoice in the kabód of Yahweh 
their king (v. 2), who brings salvation (y*3á d, v. 4) to the humble. 

Mansfeld views the contexts of Ps. 68:4-5(3-4); 96:12 par. 1 Ch. 15:32; Ps. 149:5 as 
late imitations of a genre "song of welcome" associated with the report of victory; its 
form is imperative (“sing”) + ki clause + jussive (*rejoice").?? Like the imitation of the 
“jubilation” genre in Zeph. 3:14-15 (see 1I.3.a above), they are postexilic attempts to 
keep alive the imminent eschatological hopes of Deutero-Isaiah; cf. the "jubilations" in 
Isa. 44:23; 45:8; 48:20; 49:13; 52:9; 54:1 and "song of welcome" in 42:10-11 (all with- 
out 7z/ Is). Crüsemann sees a different genre in the texts assigned by Mansfeld to the 
"jubilation" genre: "assurance of well-being in the context of the sexual fertility 
cult."33 Mansfeld's theory is the more likely.54 

c. Theological Usage. Only in the salvation oracle Ps. 60:8(6) par. 108:8(7) ıs God 
the subject of ‘Iz, again in the context of victory: the mighty God (v. 9, mà óz; cf. ‘zz in 
28:7-8, hyl in 1 S. 2:4; Hab. 3:19) celebrates his victorious triumph (cf. the framing of 
the oracle with "/z and rw“ hithpael [v. 10(8)]) and divides the spoil.?5 

Vanoni 


27. J. T. Willis, CBQ 35 (1973) 139-54. 

28. — VIII, 365ff. 

29. Mansfeld, 83-86. The concentration of terms expressing joy is discussed by Ihromi, VT 
33 (1983) 106-10. 

30. Mansfeld, 128ff. 

31. W. H. Schmidt, Kónigtum Gottes in Ugarit und Israel. BZAW 80 (21966), 38-39. 

32. Pp. 102ff., 125-44. 

33. W. Crüsemann, Studien zur Formgeschichte von Hymnus und Danklied in Israel. WMANT 
32 (1969), 65. 

34. Cf. Ruprecht, 1276-77. 

35. A possible Canaanite background is proposed by Dahood, AB 174A, 94. 
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I. 1. Etymology and Meaning; 2. Occurrences; 3. LXX. II. OT: 1. Usage; 2. Connotations; 
3. Origin; 4. ‘al? III. Extrabiblical Texts: 1. Ugarit; 2. Sefire; 3. Philo of Byblos; 4. Summary. IV. 
Jerusalem: 1. Gen. 14; 2. Cult. V. Late Usage: 1. Daniel; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls; 3. Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha. 


elyón. W. W. Graf Baudissin, Kyrios als Gottesname im Judentum und seine Stelle in der 
Religionsgeschichte, III (1929); G. Bertram, “Theologische Aussagen im griechischen AT: 
Gottesnamen," ZNW 69 (1978) 239-46; idem, “twiotoc,’ TDNT, VIII, 614-20; P. A. H. de Boer, 
“Numbers VI 27,” VT 32 (1982) 3-13; A. van den Branden, “Il Dio Eljon,” BeO 16 (1974) 65-85; 
G. Cooke, “The Sons of (the) God(s),” ZAW 76 (1964) 22-47; F. M. Cross, “Yahweh and the God 
of the Patriarchs,” HTR 55 (1962) 225-59; M. Dahood, “The Divine Name "elf in the Psalms," TS 
14 (1953) 452-57; R. Dussaud, Les découvertes de Ras Shamra (Ugarit) et l'AT (?1941); 
O. Eissfeldt, “Ba‘alSamém und Jahwe,” ZAW 57 (1939) 1-31 = KIS, II, 171-98; idem, "Jahwes 
Verhältnis zu 'Eljon und Schaddaj nach Psalm 91," WO 2 (1957) 343-48 = KIS, III, 441-47; idem, 
"Der kanaanäische El als Geber der den israelitischen Erzvätern geltenden Nachkommenschaft 
und Landbesitzverheissungen,” WZ Halle, Gesellschafts- und Sprachwissenschaftliche 17 
(1968) 45-53 = KIS, V, 50-62; idem, Das Lied Moses Deuteronomium 32, 1-43 und das 
Lehrgedicht Asaphs Psalm 78 samt einer Analyse derer Umgebung des Mose-Liedes. Berichte 
über die Verhandlungen der Sächsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil.-hist. Kl. 
104/5 (1958); idem, “Psalm 46,” KIS, IV, 8-11; idem, “Eine Qumran-Textform des 91. Psalms," 
Bibel et Qumran. FS H. Bardtke (1968), 82-85 = KIS, V, 45-49; idem, “Silo und Jerusalem,” Vol- 
ume du Congrès, Strasbourg 1956. SVT 4 (1957), 138-47 = KIS, III, 417-25; H.-J. Fabry, “ ‘Ihr 
alle seid Söhne des Allerhóchsten' (Ps 82,6)” BiLe 15 (1974) 135-47; H. Gese et al., Die 
Religionen Altsyriens, Altarabiens und der Mandaer. RM 10/2 (1970), 1-232; N. C. Habel, 
“* Yahweh, Maker of Heaven and Earth’: A Study in Tradition Criticism,” JBL 91 (1972) 321-37; 
T. Hanlon, “The Most High God of Genesis 14,18-20,” Scripture 11 (1959) 110-18; R. Hillmann, 
“Wasser und Berg” (diss., Halle, 1965); P. Hugger, Jahwe meine Zuflucht. MüSt 13 (1971), esp. 
164-67; E. O. James, The Worship of the Sky-God. Jordan Lectures in Comparative Religion 6 
(1963); H.-J. Kraus, “Excursus 1. The Cultic Traditions of Jerusalem," Psalms 1—59 (Eng. trans. 
1988), 81-89; R. Lack, “Les origines de 'Elyón, le Trés-Haut, dans la tradition cultuelle 
d'Israël,” CBO 24 (1962) 44-64; G. Levi della Vida, “El 'Elyón in Genesis 14,18-20," JBL 63 
(1944) 1-9; Comte du Mesnil du Buisson, "Origine et évolution du panthéon de Tyr," RHR 164 
(1963) 133-63; P. D. Miller Jr., “El, the Creator of Earth,’ BASOR 239 (1980) 43-46; M. J. 
Mulder, Kanaäitische Goden in het OT. Exegetica IV/4-5 (1965); H. S. Nyberg, “Studien zum 
Religionskampf im AT," ARW 35 (1938) 329-87; R. A. Oden, "Ba'al Samém and ’El,” CBQ 39 
(1977) 457-73; U. Oldenburg, “Above the Stars of El," ZAW 82 (1970) 187-208; idem, The Con- 
flict between El and Ba'al in Canaanite Religion (1969); M. H. Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts. 
SVT 2 (1955); R. Rendtorff, “The Background of the Title "El “Eljon in Gen. XIV,” Fourth World 
Congress of Jewish Studies I (1967), 167-70; idem, "El, Ba‘al und Jahwe," ZAW 78 (1966) 277- 
92 = ThB 57 (1975) 172-87; H. Ringgren, Religions of the Ancient Near East (Eng. trans. 1973), 
esp. 127-44; D. Sanders, “The Names of God, Part 1: The OT,” Eternity 34 (1983) 26-27; 
W. Schatz, Genesis 14. EH XXIII/2 (1972); H. Schmid, “Jahwe und die Kulttraditionen von Je- 
rusalem,” ZAW 67 (1955) 168-97; W. H. Schmidt, Kónigtum Gottes in Ugarit und Israel. BZAW 
80 (21966); idem, Faith of the OT (Eng. trans. 1983); E. C. Smith, "Hebrew Names of God,” Bul- 
letin of the New York Public Library 54 (1950) 555-60; F. Stolz, Strukturen und Figuren im Kult 
von Jerusalem. BZAW 118 (1970); B. Uffenheimer, “El Elyon, Creator of Heaven and Earth,” 
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I. 1. Etymology and Meaning. The adj. 'elyón is a denominative form derived from 
‘Gl, “height,” by the afformative -ón.! It has superlative force: “the most high.”* The in- 
terpretation of this form as a reference to "god on high, that is, the god of the heav- 
ens, ? is probably too narrow. Since the divine epithet ‘Jy, “the exalted one,” is attested 
in Ugaritic, Gese thinks it possible “that Elyon derived from such an epithet,” but he 
adds, “Of course, this is uncertain.” 


2. Occurrences. The word 'elyón occurs 53 times in the OT: 22 times in secular us- 
age to distinguish something above from something below (in 1 K. 9:8 = 2 Ch. 7:21, 
read Tyim with BHS), 31 times as a divine epithet, “(God) Most High." Three conjec- 
tural emendations may increase the latter number. (1) In the tribal saying concerning 
Benjamin (Dt. 33:12), since Houbigant 'elyón has been substituted for 'alàyw? and con- 
nected with the following stich: “‘elyén surrounds him all day long.” (2) In Ps. 106:7, 
too, emendation of 'al-yàm to 'elyón makes sense: “They rebelled against 'elyón at the 
Sea of Reeds."6 (3) Finally, in 1 S. 2:10, in the song of Hannah, it is possible that 
äläyw (K) should be emended to 'elyón:? '"elyón thunders in heaven.” Stoebe, how- 
ever, points out that 'alayw more likely goes back to an ancient divine epithet ‘i, 
"high, exalted,” a theory also suggested (albeit less persuasively) in the case of Dt. 
33:12 and Ps. 106:7.8 

In the ‘äl of the last words of David (2 S. 23:1) we are also dealing with a divine 
appellative, whether we retain the MT hugam “Al, “oracle of the man appointed by the 
Most High,” or emend the text to hégim “Gl, “whom the Most High exalted.”? In Hos. 
7:16 and 11:7, too, it is reasonable to read, respectively, "they return to the Most High" 
and “to the Most High they call.”!® The proposals (still supported by Nyberg and 
Dahood) to interpret Isa. 59:18; 63:7; Ps. 7:9, 11 (Eng. 8,10); 57:3(2); 141(3) are uncon- 
vincing or problematic (see the comms.). Ceresko has proposed recovering the divine 


ShM 2 (1977) 20-26; R. de Vaux, Early History of Israel (Eng. trans. 1978); idem, Anclsr, II; 
G. Wanke, Die Zionstheologie der Korachiten in ihrem traditionsgeschichtlichen Zusam- 
menhang. BZAW 97 (1966), esp. 46-54; G. Wehmeier, “179 “Ih to go up,” TLOT, II, 883-96; H.-J. 
Zobel, “Der kanaanäische Hintergrund der Vorstellung vom lebendigen Gott,’ WZ Greifswald 
24/1975 (1977) 187-94. 


1. BLe, $61p6; see also Stolz, 134. 

2. GK, §133g n. 3. 

3. Stolz, 135. 

4. P. 117. 

5. Zobel, Stammesspruch und Geschichte. BZAW 95 (1965) 35 n. 37. 

6. Cf. Ps. 78:17 and Kraus, Psalms 60—150 (Eng. trans. 1989), 315. 

7. Schmid, 183. 

8. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT VIIV1 (1973), 102, as first proposed by Nyberg, 


368-69 (see already his Studien zum Hoseabuche. UUA 1935:6, 58-60), and G. R. Driver, ExpT 
50 (1938/39) 92. 

9. Cf. HAL, II, 825. 

10. J. Jeremias, Der Prophet Hosea. ATD 24/1 (1983), 91 n. 17, 144; for a different interpre- 
tation see H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 108, 192; and W. Rudolph, Hosea. KAT 
XIII/1 (1966), 152, 212. 
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name Eli (“the Most High") in Job 29:4 and 31:35.!! This ‘Gl is explained as a 
hypocoristic form of 'elyón, an abbreviated form of Ba'al, or even an independent di- 
vine epithet.!? 

In addition to these texts, Aram. ‘i/lay, “Most High,” occurs as a divine appellative 
10 times in Daniel; the pl. form 'elyónín, *Most High," occurs 4 times in Dnl. 7. 

The word also appears frequently in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. There are 
10 occurrences in 1QapGen and 6 additional occurrences elsewhere in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 

The divine epithet ‘yn occurs also in the Aramaic Sefire inscriptions (8th century 
B.C.E.), in the expression 7 tly, "El Most High"; in Old South Arabic documents from 
the 2nd century B.C.E.; and in the phrase Elioum kaloümenos Hypsistos in Philo of 
Byblos.!? 

We also find ‘ly used as a divine epithet for Ba'al in Ugaritic; in one text the phrases 
mtr b'l, “the rain of Ba‘al,” and mtr ‘ly, “the rain of the Exalted One," appear twice side 
by side.!^ Another text G. R. Driver reconstructs as ytnm qrt l'ly[nym], “let glory be 
given to the exalted ones," but this remains questionable.!5 Finally, ‘ appears as an ele- 
ment of West Semitic personal names.!6 


3. LXX. The LXX invariably translates 'elyón as (ho) hypsistos, confirming the gen- 
erally accepted meaning “Most High.” 


II. OT. 

1. Usage. The many questions and problems associated with the origin and interpre- 
tation of the divine epithet 'elyón make it methodologically advisable to begin with 
what is certain, the usage of 'elyón in the OT. It is of no small importance to note at the 
outset that in the Hebrew text of the OT our word appears only in poetry: 21 times in 
Psalms, twice in Lamentations, and once each in Num. 24, Dt. 32, 2 S. 22, and Isa. 14. 
The 4 occurrences in Gen. 14 do not alter the situation: this text, comprising blessing 
and praise, should be considered a stereotyped form. The conjectural emendations con- 
form to these observations. This can only mean that there is a special affinity between 
the term 'elyón and poetry, an affinity that can be described with regard to both form 
and content. 

Construct phrases speak of the "right hand” (y*mín, Ps. 77:11[10]), the "shelter" 
(séter, 91:1), the “steadfast love" (hesed, 21:8[7]) of 'elyón; of the "face" and "mouth" 


11. Job 29—31 in the Light of Northwest Semitic. BietOr 36 (1980), 12, 182; cf. the review of 
Zobel, OLZ 81 (1986) 168. 

12. For the first see Stolz, 156 n. 33; cf. Wehmeier, 893. For the last see Jeremias, ATD 24/1, 
91 n. 17. 

13. See, respectively, KA] 2224.11; Oldenburg, ZAW 82 (1970) 189-200; Eusebius Praep. ev. 
1.10.14. 

14. KTU 1.16, III, 5-8. See WUS, no. 2030. 

15. KTU 1.23, 3. Driver (CML, 120-21) is cited by Stolz, 135. 

16. On the occurrences and their interpretation, see PNU, 42, 44; APNM, 194; Stolz, 135. 
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(p*né, pî) of the Most High; of his "counsel" (sat, 107:11), as well as the “holiest of 
the dwelling places" (46:5[4]) and the “sons” (82:6) of 'elyón. For the most part these 
expressions are familiar from similar formulas associated with Yahweh: the "right 
hand of Yahweh” (Hab. 2:16; Ps. 118:15-16; cf. Ex. 15:6; Dt. 33:2; etc.), the “steadfast 
love of Yahweh/God" (Ps. 33:5; 52:3,10[1,8]; 103:17; etc.), the "counsel of Yahweh" 
(Isa. 19:17; Ps. 33:11; Prov. 19:21; cf. Isa. 46:10; etc.), "his shelter" (Ps. 18:12[11]) or 
the "shelter of [his] wings" (Ps. 61:5[4]), the "mouth of Yahweh" (Lev. 24:12; Nu. 
9:23; Dt. 1:26,43; etc.), and the extremely common “face of Yahweh.” Naturally it is 
also possible to speak of the "dwelling place" (Nu. 16:9; 31:30; Josh. 22:19; etc.) or 
even the “dwelling places" (Ps. 84:2[1]) of Yahweh, but not of any “sons of Yahweh.” 
The similarity of usage points to the extensive congruence of Yahweh and 'elyón, but 
there is a certain difference between the two that cannot be blurred. 

This phenomenon can be observed also in the structure of poetic parallelism: on the 
one hand, Yahweh and 'elyón occupy equivalent places in synonymous stichs; on the 
other, ‘@/ also appears in parallel with ‘elyön, taking the place of Yahweh. Examples of 
the former are Ps. 18:14(13) = 2 S. 22:14 (“Yahweh thunders in the heavens" par. 
""elyón utters his voice"), Ps. 21:8(7) ("the king trusts in Yahweh” par. “through the 
steadfast love of 'elyón he shall not be moved"), and Ps. 50:14 (“offer to Yahweh [MT 
*lohim| thanksgiving” par. “pay your vows to 'elyón"). In Ps. 47:3(2) we even find the 
expression yhwh 'elyón (par. “a great king"), which expresses the complete identity of 
Yahweh and 'elyón.? 

It is not always clear in these passages whether 'elyón 1s to be taken as a personal 
name or as an appellative (“the Most High"). In the following instances, ely6n is 
clearly an appellative, being used in apposition with Yahweh: “They sinned against 
him, rebelling against the Most High" (Ps. 78:17); "They tested the Most High God" 
(v. 56), or better, “Yahweh the Most High";!5 “I will sing praise to the name of 
Yahweh, the Most High" (7:18[17]), or “I will sing praise to your name, O Most High" 
(9:3[2]); "It is good to give thanks to Yahweh, to sing praises to your name, O Most 
High" (92:2[1]); “Yahweh alone is the Most High over all the earth" (83:19[18]; cf. 
97:9); "I cry to God [or better: Yahweh] Most High, El, who fulfills his purpose for 
me" (57:3). In these texts 'elyón appears in second place after “Yahweh.” 

We find ‘é/ and ‘elyén used in parallel in Ps. 73:11 ("How can El know? Is there 
knowledge in 'elyón?") and 107:11, where the expressions “commandments of El” and 
"counsel of 'elyón" appear in parallel. Here too belongs the introduction to the third or- 
acle of Balaam (Nu. 24:16), which says that the seer hears the words of El and knows 
the knowledge of 'elyón. In this instance, too, we note that @/ appears first, followed by 
'elyón. Their position suggests that El and Yahweh are identical. The oracle goes on to 
say that the seer sees the vision of Shaddai, falling down with eyes uncovered (Nu. 
24:16; cf. also v. 4). There is no convincing way to distinguish three different entities 
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‘él, 'elyón, and Sadday, since we have already noted the poetic analogy and functional 
association linking @/ and 'elyón. It would appear more reasonable to define the rela- 
tionship of the three names by saying that the first term, Zl, is elucidated by the follow- 
ing terms, 'elyón and Sadday. It follows that the full forms of the two divine names 
were "el 'elyón and ‘él Sadday.'9 Ps. 91:1 makes this same assumption if "shelter of 
elyón" and “shadow of Sadday” are instances of synonymous parallelism. To interpret 
this as meaning that ‘elyön and Sadday are identical makes sense only if this identity is 
to be found in EI.?? 

This survey leads to my first conclusion: in comparison to the parallelism of El and 
‘ely6n, the parallelism of Yahweh and 'elyón represents a later stage, where the word 
‘ely6n has become an appositional appellative. All the OT evidence suggests that the 
full divine name was originally Zl 'elyón,?! and that this name enshrines a concept of 
God antedating Yahwism. This full form of the divine name ël 'elyón is attested in 
Gen. 14:18-20 and Ps. 78:35; in Ps. 78 it appears in parallel with “/ohim (or, better, 
yhwh), a usage that corresponds precisely to Gen. 14:22, where a redactor has clearly 
identified Yahweh with the @/ 'elyón of vv. 18-20, having Abraham swear, “I raise my 
hand to Yahweh ‘él ‘elyön.’ The theory that Zl 'elyón was originally a god distinct from 
Yahweh is confirmed by Dt. 32:8-9 and Isa. 14:14 as well as by Gen. 14. Gen. 14 
speaks of the god of Jerusalem before it was an Israelite city (cf. Ps. 87:5); Isa. 14 ap- 
pears to reflect an ancient Canaanite myth of a revolt against this god and the dethron- 
ing of ël 'elyón;?? the Song of Moses (Dt. 32:8-9) appears still to be aware that Yah- 
weh had formerly been subordinate to 'e/ 'elyón. 

These observations based on form can be confirmed and supplemented by an exami- 
nation of content. When we survey the genres of the passages containing 'elyön texts, 
the most frequent is the hymn of praise, represented by Ps. 46:5(4); 47:3(2); 87:5; 
92:2(1); 97:9; because Gen. 14:20 is also poetic praise of God, it may be included in 
this category. Next most frequent is the lament, represented by Ps. 7:18(17); 57:3(2); 
77:11(10); 83:19, as well as Lam. 3:35,38; perhaps the prophetic dirge Isa. 14:14 may 
also be included here. There follow wisdom poems (Ps. 73:11; 78:17,35,56; 91:1,9; 
and the Song of Moses [Dt. 32:8]), thanksgivings (Ps. 9:3[2]; 50:14; 107:11), royal 
hymns (18:14[13] = 2 S. 22:14; Ps. 21:8[7]), and judgment discourse (Ps. 82:6). 

Even though our word is not associated preferentially with a psalm genre, it does 
appear primarily in cultic poetry.?? This setting points to the special affinity of Zl 
‘elyön with the cult and thus with the temple, specifically the Jerusalem temple. If we 
note further that 10 of the 21 occurrences of our word in the Psalms are in eight psalms 
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of the Korahites,?^ this conclusion is confirmed. Wanke points out rightly that these 
Korahite psalms are associated with postexilic groups of temple singers.*5 It follows 
that the term 'e/yón is among the traditions handed down for ages within the cult. This 
is suggested also by the observation above that the word 'elyón became associated ever 
more intimately with Yahweh, until it finally appeared as an attribute of or in apposi- 
tion with Yahweh.?6 At the same time, we must remember that the postexilic and late 
postexilic period had a predilection for archaizing linguistic forms and that poetic texts 
in particular had a tendency to incorporate and preserve non-Israelite material.27 


2. Connotations. If we inquire into the meanings associated with 'elyón in the OT, 
we find in first place the notion of the "highest god" inherent in the word itself. This 
notion can still be interpreted in a fully polytheistic sense as “the god [or El] of the 
gods" (Ps. 50:1; Josh. 22:22), which in fact means nothing other than “the lord over the 
gods." This meaning simultaneously implies the notion of dominion over the universe. 
The one who is “exalted far above all gods" is also “most high over all the earth" (Ps. 
97:9; the latter expression appears also in 83:19), because he is sovereign over the na- 
tional gods of the various lands and peoples (cf. Dt. 32:8-9). In Ps. 97 these words ap- 
pear in the context of a hymn celebrating Yahweh's kingship; 47:3(2) states the logical 
connection between the universal dominion of the highest god and the royal title: 
“Yahweh ‘elydn is awesome, a great king over all the earth.” But if Yahweh holds do- 
minion over the whole earth, he is also the guarantor of its order.?? This is expressed by 
Ps. 82: because all the nations belong to God, he can rise up to judge the earth (v. 8). 
But this means that he is also judge of the gods, who sides with the poor and those who 
suffer (vv. 1ff.; cf. Lam. 3:35). If 'elyón is the correct reading in 1 S. 2:10, then this text 
also describes Yahweh as judge over the whole earth in the context of his rank as the 
highest god. 

This cosmic setting of the 'elyón passages easily accommodates the texts that asso- 
ciate the highest god with the heavens, picturing him dwelling there or (better) reigning 
there as king. That 'elyón acts in the heavens and makes his voice resound there is pre- 
supposed by Ps. 18:14(13) (= 2 S. 22:14) and 1 S. 2:10 (as well as Ps. 57:3-4[2-3]). 
When Isa. 14:13-14 puts into the heart of the king of Babylon the desire to “ascend to 
heaven," "above the stars of El," “to sit on the mount of assembly on the heights of 
Zaphon," “to ascend to the tops of the clouds" and make himself “like the Most High,” 
here too the heights of heaven are conceived of as the habitation of 'elyón. This concep- 
tion does not contradict the assertion that the city of God is the holiest habitation of the 
Most High (Ps. 46:4[4]),?? because the temple of the city of God is, as it were, the 
earthly counterpart of God's heavenly habitation. This notion also finds expression in 
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the statement that ““elyön himself established (kán polel) it" (Ps. 87:5). The root > 113 
kün belongs to the terminology of creation; Ps. 87 therefore suggests that the city of 
God owes its existence to a creative act of 'elyón. This links us with Gen. 14:19, which 
describes 'e/ 'elyón as “creator of heaven and earth.” Ps. 50 also illustrates the connec- 
tion between 'elyón and the Creator; as H.-J. Kraus noted correctly, vv. 9-13 justify the 
command in v. 14: because all the wild animals are God's, the devout are to offer a sac- 
rifice of thanksgiving to God and pay their vows to the Most High.° Finally, one might 
also argue that 95:3-5 uses creation language to expand on the title "great king" given 
the Most High in 47:3(2). 

That it is fitting to give thanks and praise to such a God, the Most High sovereign 
over other gods, the God of the universe, the Creator (Ps. 7:18[17]; 9:3[2]; 92:2[1]; cf. 
also 50:14; 106:7 cj.; 107:11), 1s as obvious as the hope or expectation that he will 
help, protect, and shelter, as Ps. 91:1,9 assert when they speak of living “in the shelter 
of 'elyón" or in his "refuge"; these words probably do not refer to asylum in the 
temple?! but to the security the psalmist finds in the Most High God. But the psalmist 
can also lament that “the right hand of 'elyón" has changed (Ps. 77:11[10]) because he 
has not helped, even though it is Yahweh 'elyón who champions the psalmist (57:3[2]) 
and whose steadfast love keeps the king secure (21:8[7]). 

These statements are the utterances of individuals, although they do have an ele- 
ment of universality that opens the possibility of generalization. Two or three texts dif- 
fer formally, associating 'elyón with a plural or collective entity. In Ps. 78 it is the Isra- 
elites, who remembered that “God was their rock and ‘él 'elyón their redeemer” (v. 35) 
but nevertheless rebelled against 'elyón in the desert (v. 17) and rebelliously “tested 
God 'elyón and did not observe his decrees” (v. 56). In Ps. 106:7 it is “our fathers," who 
rebelled against 'elyón at the Sea of Reeds. The conjectural text of Dt. 33:12 in the 
Blessing of Moses says that the tribe of Benjamin rests in safety because 'elyón sur- 
rounds him all day long and he (Benjamin) rests between his shoulders.?? 


3. Origin. Beyond doubt all these 'elyón texts refer to Yahweh. For Israel, Yahweh is 
the Most High God. This includes the passages that speaks of the "counsel" (Ps. 
107:11) and the "knowledge" (Nu. 24:16; Ps. 73:11) of 'elyón. It is not impossible, 
however, that some of the statements were associated originally with @/ 'elyón and 
were transferred to Yahweh when the deities coalesced. For the statement that ZI 'elyón 
was an independent deity is just as true as Eissfeldt’s observation that 'elyón must be 
counted among the gods “of high moral rank.”3? 

Convincing as the case for the coalescence of Yahweh with @/ 'elyón is, it remains 
striking that — except for the two passages that speak of Israel’s rebellion against 
'elyón at the Sea of Reeds (Ps. 106:7) and in the desert (78:17) — there are no refer- 
ences in the 'elyón material to the great historical traditions of Israel. Even in the later 
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period, this defining core of Israel’s theology remained somewhat alien to the “Most 
High.” This observation, too, supports an early development of belief in @/ 'elyón inde- 
pendent of Israel's notion of Yahweh. This stage is still reflected in Dt. 32:8-9 and Ps. 
82:1-8.34 

Both passages assume that from the outset 'elyón and Yahweh were two distinct 
deities, with Yahweh subordinate to the Most High God and a member of the lat- 
ter's pantheon, In the Song of Moses 'elyón functions as the supreme god by as- 
signing the nations to the individual national gods constituting his pantheon, the 
"sons of El” or “sons of God.” As a result of this process, Israel became Yahweh's 
possession (vv. 8-9).?? Not only is Yahweh distinct from Zl 'elyón in being subor- 
dinate; he also differs in that ‘elyén, in contrast to the national gods (including 
Yahweh), is supranational.?6 That this text reflects so early a stage in the history of 
Israel's religion is also apparent in its language; departing from the general OT no- 
tion that Yahweh was the active party in the election of Israel (as in v. 10), and in- 
terrupting the flow of the narrative in v. 8, which describes the apportioning of the 
nations by 'elyön, v. 9 uses a cautious, neutral-passive construction: “Then Israel 
became Yahweh's portion." ?/ 

To some extent Ps. 82 confirms and expands on this picture. V. 1 speaks of a “coun- 
cil of El," in which Kraus sees the Canaanite divine pantheon, Eissfeldt (more accu- 
rately) “the council of the gods presided over by EI";55 again, @/ 'elyón ranks as mon- 
arch. Yahweh appears before this council; he is possibly a member of it. In any case he 
accuses the other gods, the “sons of 'elyón" (v. 6),?? of injustice, resulting in the “total 
breakdown of order, ^? and condemns them to die like mortals (v. 7). Thus he leaves no 
doubt that he alone is indeed the Most High God (some suggest that Ps. 82 is based on 
a Canaanite myth), just as the Song of Moses concludes with a rapturous hymn to 
Yahweh's unique status, which incorporates the sovereign power of 'elyón: “Praise, O 
heavens, Yahweh; worship him, all you gods” (Dt. 32:43).4! 

Both texts clearly assume that Yahweh and 'elyón are not identical; equally clearly, 
in both hymns Yahweh triumphs in the end over 'elyón and replaces him. We may 
therefore agree with Eissfeldt that these texts reflect a transitional period in which, 
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"true to the cosmic mythological tradition,” @/ 'elyón is still considered the highest 
God, while Yahweh “is the sole controlling power, soon to take El’s place in the theo- 
retical worldview of Israelite religion as well."^? 

Finally, Isa. 14:12-15 may be cited in support of distinguishing @/ 'elyón from 
Yahweh,*3 because this poem is likely based on a Canaanite myth recounting the rebel- 
lion of the deities Shahar and Shalim, manifestations of the Day Star Ashtar, against Zl 
'elyón in an unsuccessful attempt to dethrone him. 

Eissfeldt describes Ps. 91 as a “psalm of conversion,” bearing witness to how a for- 
mer devout worshiper of Elyon-Shaddai has turned to Yahweh and is assured by a 
priest of Yahweh that he stands in Yahweh's sure protection.^* If this theory is cor- 
rect, ^5 then this text, too, may be taken as evidence that @/ 'elyón was originally an in- 
dependent deity. 

To sum up, we can say that the OT still shows knowledge of a Canaanite god named 
él 'elyón; on the basis of our discussion, we may assume that this deity represents a 
hypostatic embodiment of an attribute or, as Gese says, of “a particular aspect of EI.” 
In this respect the name Zl 'elyón can be placed alongside other divine names in Gene- 
sis such as ël ‘6lam, 'el shadday, or “él ro i, because they too are hypostases of El em- 
bodying specific qualities of the deity. 


4. ‘al? I shall briefly examine the substance of those passages that with some likeli- 
hood deal with the god 'a/. The “last words" of David begin with a line resembling in 
some respects the introduction of the earlier Yahwistic Balaam oracles (Nu. 24:3-4,15- 
16): “Oracle of David, son of Jesse, oracle of the man appointed by "a!" (2 S. 23:1).* 
The appearance of El in v. 5 suggests that the god "a/ is a hypostasis of El. Further, the 
mention of the “Spirit of Yahweh” in v. 2 indicates that this deity must be identical with 
Yahweh. The text also states that it was this deity who made David king, establishing 
the Davidic dynasty by making an "everlasting covenant" (v. 5). All this could well fit 
with what we have established about 'elyón and with the specific statement of Ps. 
21:8(7). 

This analysis, however, appears to be at odds with two Hosea texts (7:16; 11:7). 
However one interprets the word 'a//al, it refers clearly to the god Baal, against whom 
Hosea is campaigning. The northern Israelites thus gave the title “Exalted One,” "Most 
High," to this storm god, who governed the fertility of the fields and stock, on account 
of his enormous influence on human life. Hosea alludes to this title when he sees Is- 
rael's “devotion to the powerless god Baal (the ‘Exalted One’ who cannot ‘raise’ any- 
one)" ^8 as apostasy and stigmatizes Baal as {° ‘al, “Not Exalted,” i.e., impotent. Thus 
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Ringgren is probably correct in his conjecture that we are dealing here with an epithet 
of Baal.*? 


III. Extrabiblical Texts. 

1. Ugarit. If we follow up the hints in the OT concerning an independent deity '2/ 
elyón and look for evidence of this deity outside the OT, Ugaritic literature stands in 
first place on account of its enormous value as source material for the early history of 
Canaanite religion. We must make clear, however, that the word ‘yn is not attested in 
Ugaritic, although the word ‘ly, “the Exalted One, the Most High," does occur as an ep- 
ithet of Baal. We must therefore differentiate between the texts referring to El and 
those referring to Baal. 

First as regards El: his paramount role within the pantheon and the titles accorded 
him correspond in large measure to what we have seen to be the substance of the OT zl 
‘ely6n texts. Although the actual words are not used, at Ugarit El is the “highest god.” 
The epithets of El — “friendly El, the kindly" (/tpn il dpid), "bull EI” (tr il), "lord" 
(rpi), "King El” (il mik), “king of eternity" (mlk 'Im), “mighty and majestic” (gtr wyqr), 
"creator of creation" (bny bnwt), “father of humankind” ( b dm), “Judge El” (il dn) — 
demonstrate first the high rank of this god as lord of the pantheon, king of the gods and 
consequently of the world, and chief of the "assembly of the gods" (phr ilm, phr bn 
ilm), who are called “sons of EI" (bn il). Second, his power is expressed by the epithet 
"bull," by being called "holy" and "possessor of eternal life," and by the title "judge," 
i.e., "supreme judge." Third, he is worshiped as a god who maintains justice and shows 
concern for those who have suffered wrong,*? who is both kindly and wise, and whose 
word is auspicious for life. Fourth, although no cosmogony is recounted, El is clearly 
the creator god: he is given that title and is considered a living god.^! He dwells “at the 
wellspring of rivers, the mouth of the deeps" (mbk nhrm qrb ‘pq thmtm), or on the 
“mountain” (hr$n), probably the cosmic mountain that is the navel of the earth. He is 
called "father of humankind"; he promises the desperate Keret the birth of seven sons 
and heals him of a deadly disease. El is the heavenly god who creates and sustains 
life.5? 

Baal is quite a different figure. His epithets are “most powerful” ( 7iyn), “prince, 
lord of the earth" (zbl bT rs), "lord of Mt. Zaphon” (bT spn), “rider of the clouds" (rkb 
Tpt), "son of Dagon [the grain god]" (bn dgn), “lord of the springs of the fields" (b ‘nt 
mhrtt), "the holy one,” “the exalted one" (‘ly), whose rain (mtr) brings delight to earth 
and field.^? In addition, there are Ugaritic personal names with a Baal element,?^ narra- 
tives concerning Baal, and likenesses of him. All this material can be classified into 
three groups. First there is evidence of Baal's power and honor; next to El, he is the 
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most powerful god, to whom the earth is allotted as his specific realm. He did not cre- 
ate the earth, but he rules over it. Second, he dwells on Mt. Zaphon, the highest moun- 
tain in the vicinity of Ugarit, and is its lord. He lives there in his kingdom above the 
clouds. Third, Baal is a rain and storm god and hence the god of fertility. With regard to 
these functions, Mt. Zaphon “with its peak often shrouded by clouds is the proper 
dwelling place for a storm god.”>> This association is also illustrated by the picture of 
Baal riding on the clouds, ax or club in his right hand and lightning lance in his left, a 
storm god who feeds the springs of the fields and guarantees the fertility of the soil. 
When he dies, he takes his clouds, his winds, his team, and his showers with him to his 
grave.?6 As a result, finally, “bread (lhm) vanishes from the jars" of the people, “wine 
(yn) departs from their wineskins and oil (3mn)."?? Bread, wine, and oil are the specific 
gifts bestowed by Baal. All three classes of predicate are summarized by the epithet 
"the exalted one,” accorded Baal as the giver of rain, the storm and fertility god of 
Ugarit. 


2. Sefire. A particular problem is posed by the word ‘yn in the treaty between 
Barga'ya, king of KTK, and Mati”el, king of Arpad (the Sefire stele).°° The context is a 
list of the gods that have witnessed the making of the treaty and are therefore guaran- 
tors of the agreement. This list concludes with ll. 10-13: "[. . . in the presence of Hadad 
of A ]leppo, in the presence of Sibitti, in the presence of 'El and 'Elyan, in the presence 
of Hea[ven and Earth, in the presence of (the) A]byss and (the) Springs, and in the 
presence of Day and Night — all the god[s of KTK and the gods of Ar]pad (are) wit- 
nesses."5? It is clear that starting in l. 11 wgdm (“and in the presence of") introduces 
pairs of words: 'El and 'Elyan, Heaven and Earth, Abyss and Springs, Day and Night. 
Gese interprets this sequence by understanding Heaven and Earth as representing cos- 
mic space, the Abyss and the Springs as representing the element of water, and Day 
and Night as representing the totality of time.9 He accordingly explains the pair El 
and “Elyan at the head of this list as "the gods that sustain the cosmos as a whole." But 
the point at issue is whether I. 11 refers to a pair of gods or to a single god,! i.e., 
whether “El and 'Elyan are taken as two distinct deities, whether the words may be 
translated as “El who is 'Elyon,"9? or whether we have here a double divine name, El 
"Elyan, similar to other double Ugaritic divine appellatives such as qd w’mrr or ktr 
whss.®3 One thing is certain: because 1. 10 mentions Hadad, 'Elyan must refer to El 
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rather than Baal. If so, it is more logical to interpret El and “Elyan as the single deity EI, 
one of whose essential features is being the highest god.™ 


3. Philo of Byblos. Finally, we must discuss a passage in Philo of Byblos that may 
contain the divine name '"elyón, as well as possible historical reminiscences from the 
time of Sanchuniathon.95 The story runs as follows: A certain Elioun, called Hypsistos, 
and a woman named Berouth came into being and settled in the vicinity of Byblos. To 
them were born Epigeios Autochthon, later called Ouranos, and his sister Ge. 
Hypsistos, however, perished in an encounter with wild beasts and was deified. Then 
Ouranos took over the dominion of his father and with his sister Ge begot four sons, the 
first being Elos, also called Kronos.96 

Most interpreters begin with the assumption that Elioun represents an original 

Phoen. 'elyón because of its translation into Greek as hypsistos, “most high.” Then the 
"generation of heaven and earth" means that this 'elyón would be understood as a cre- 
ator god.9? And because the genealogy of the gods lists Elos (= Kronos) as the grand- 
son of Elioun, El and 'elyón must be considered two totally different deities.95 Even if 
this argument is correct, the question remains whether the text reflects the situation in 
the time of Sanchuniathon (2nd millennium B.C.E.) or in the time of Philo of Byblos. 
Depending on the answer, other interpretations are possible. Zl 'elyón may originally 
have been a single entity, dividing into two deities with the passage of time in a manner 
comparable to the later hypostatization of Bethel and Olam.9? Conversely, the single 
entity might be the result of an historical process. ? 
. Furthermore, the account of Philo of Byblos is so confused that it is hardly possible 
to base reliable conclusions on it. First, the genealogy of the gods Elium, Uranos, and 
Elos is at best unusual and "itself needs elucidation" before it can be used to support 
further conclusions.?! Eissfeldt is also correct in pointing out that the killing of Elium 
by wild beasts recalls the Adonis myth, while in the Ugaritic texts Baal appears as an 
Adonis figure; he goes on to suggest that Philo confused Baal's second name, Aliyan, 
with 'elyón, “most high."?? It is also possible that the Ugaritic Baal epithet ‘ly, “the ex- 
alted one,” lies behind Philo's Elium. 


4. Summary. Extrabiblical sources contribute little to our understanding of 'elyón or 
él 'elyón. The Ugaritic material bears witness to the high status of El, but explicitly 
calls Baal "the exalted one," ranking him at least very close to El in importance. That 
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some Canaanite/Aramaic texts even rank Baalshamem or Hadad before El is due to 
special local or regional circumstances and does not conflict with the Ugaritic evi- 
dence.’ 

The Sefire inscription, too, shows that the term 'elyón is assigned to El. Both texts 
also agree in associating El with creation. At Ugarit El is the creator of the gods and 
humankind, in fact of all creatures; at Sefire Zl 'elyón is the one “who sustains the 
whole universe.”’4 Furthermore, in a number of West Semitic inscriptions from 
Karatepe, Hatra, Leptis Magna, Palmyra, and Jerusalem, El is called qn ‘rs, "creator of 
the earth"; at Boghazkóy we find the name Tlkunirsa.?? But it would be wrong to con- 
clude from this evidence that in the Canaanite sphere El was originally the creator of 
the earth and Baal the exalted (‘elyön) creator of the heavens,’© because the god Baal 
— clearly distinguished from El — as Baalshamem is “lord of the heavens,” not their 
creator; as b" "rs, "lord of the earth,” he is not its creator; “as a vegetation god, he is the 
sustainer of creation.”’’ The information provided by the extrabiblical evidence makes 
it more likely that already in the 2nd millennium B.C.E. 'elyón should be considered a 
particular aspect of El, the creator of heaven and earth, the gods, humankind, and pos- 
sibly also the animal world.’® 


IV. Jerusalem. On the basis of this discussion, we can now address the special 
theme of 'e/ 'elyón of Jerusalem. 


1. Gen. 14. The most important text is Gen. 14:18-20. In these three verses we have 
a self-contained theme, originally independent, which has been linked secondarily with 
Abraham.’? A sequence of cultic events repeatable at any time (meal, blessing, praise, 
tithe) becomes a unique historical event in the life of Abraham, and an encounter with 
manifestations of a settled local cult has been introduced into his nomadic life. V. 22 is 
also part of the complex: it links the scene with the context, placing @/ 'elyón in apposi- 
tion with Yahweh and thus identifying the two deities. 

Gen. 14 is the only OT text where the full name @/ 'elyón appears, referring to a pre- 
Israelite deity who is clearly not Yahwistic. The question whether 'elyón stands in ap- 
position to El or El (“god”) is placed first as an appellative*? can be answered in favor 
of the former, because here we are dealing with a pre-Israelite deity named "EI, the 
most high." This also answers the next question: the two terms refer to one and the 
same deity.®! 
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A hymnic predication entitles this god “creator of heaven and earth" (gön&h 
Sämayim wa Gres). Only here does the OT use the root gnh as a technical term for cre- 
ation (but cf. Prov. 8:22); outside the OT it occurs with some frequency.?? This sup- 
ports the authenticity of our text and is further evidence supporting its non-Israelite ori- 
gin. As to the phrase “heaven and earth,” our text gives no reason to suspect that it 
represents a conjunction of two originally independent elements.8? Westermann is cor- 
rect in calling this predication “a fixed cultic formula."54 In fact, we are dealing here 
with a fragment of Canaanite religiosity.85 

Other details of the text support this impression. It speaks of a king who is also a 
priest of Zl 'elyón. This dual role points to the institution of sacral kingship, which pre- 
supposes the existence of a sanctuary. The text mentions the giving of a tithe, a practice 
also attested for the sanctuary at Bethel.36 The stranger is given bread and wine, natural 
gifts that symbolize the fertility of the land; eating and drinking establish a convivium 
(cf. Josh. 9:3-15; also Ex. 24:11).8’ Finally, Abraham is blessed in the name of the de- 
ity. This blessing differs from that in Gen. 12:1-3, however, for it is not a promise of 
blessing. It also differs from the other patriarchal blessings in Genesis, for it does not 
promise land or descendants.®® The blessing does not have any historical reference 
point; it is totally unhistorical. In this lack of historical references, Gen. 14 resembles 
the other ‘é/ 'elyón texts of the OT, which likewise make no reference to the great sav- 
ing acts of God in history. Furthermore, this scene is associated with a particular place. 
The Salem of v. 18, which appears in parallel with Zion in Ps. 76:3(2), probably refers 
to Jerusalem. But in Gen. 14 this is not an Israelite site. Abraham passes it by, like the 
Levite later in Jgs. 19:1ff. 

It is therefore highly likely that Gen. 14:18ff. testifies to the existence of a cult of 'el 
‘ely6n in Jerusalem around the mid-2nd millennium B.c.£.89 The association of this 
scene with Abraham serves the etiological purpose of tracing back to Abraham the spe- 
cial cult of Yahweh observed in Jerusalem since the time of David and thus legitimiz- 
ing it. 

Besides @/ 'elyón, scholars have found evidence for the deities Sadeq and Shalim 
associated with Jerusalem. Their mutual relationship and the possibility that they be- 
longed to a triad constitute an obscure problem.9? The triad of El, 'elyón, and Kunirsha 
postulated by Gese is unlikely.?! 
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2. Cult. Since, as we have seen, the ZI 'elyón passages are primarily in cultic texts, 
while Gen. 14:18 associates this deity with pre-Israelite Jerusalem, it is highly proba- 
ble that the 'elyón texts as a whole are associated with the Jerusalem sanctuary of this 
deity, "the holiest of his habitations" (Ps. 46:5[4]). This gives us the right to treat them 
as a single unit. 

Jerusalem did not become an Israelite city until its capture by David. Several schol- 
ars have suggested that this event marks the beginning of the process that integrated the 
‘él 'elyón texts into Yahwism.?? But this theory overlooks the statement of the 
Benjamin saying in Dt. 33:12 that the tribe rests in safety through the protection of 
‘ely6n. It is out of the question that 'elyón here should mean Yahweh;?? it is also certain 
that the saying dates from the premonarchic period. It therefore bears witness that this 
process of integration was already underway in the period of the judges. Beyond doubt, 
the capture of Jerusalem strongly reinforced the process: Yahweh was the god of the 
victors and thus became the new god of the vanquished. If the transfer of the ark to Je- 
rusalem was David's work, then its entrance into the city was a visible sign that from 
then on Yahweh Sabaoth, the god of the ark, would be the overlord of this city and of 
its god el 'elyón. 

This process of integration was, however, probably not so quick and straightfor- 
ward as it might appear. If Eissfeldt is correct in interpreting Ps. 91 as a conversion 
psalm,?* then at least there was an occasional sense that Yahwism was irreconcilable 
with or distinct from the worship of 'elyón. Even David appears to have been forced 
to make serious concessions to the religious traditions of Jerusalem. If Zadok was 
the priest of Zl 'elyón, then David's giving him dominating precedence over 
Abiathar (2 S. 8:17) was a mark of respect for the ancestral rights of the Jerusalem 
priesthood and consequently also a sign of a certain reverence toward its god @/ 
'elyón.95 Nyberg points out that, unlike the sons born to David in Hebron, who bore 
names with the theophorous element Yahweh rather than El, none of the twelve or 
eleven sons born in Jerusalem was given a Yahweh name, whereas several received 
El names.?® This early stage of integration is probably reflected also in the texts that 
acknowledge the preeminence of @/ 'elyón and integrate Yahweh into his pantheon, 
making Yahweh, as it were, “a hypostasis of Elyon.”?’ Last but not least, this inter- 
pretation casts new light on the statement in 2 S. 23:1 that 'elyón (= 'äl) was David's 
kingmaker. 

In this process Yahweh ultimately gained the upper hand, regardless of whether the 
critical impulses came from the specifically North Israelite tradition of the ark?® or 
from elsewhere. With this integration, conceptions of God of Canaanite-Jerusalemite 
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provenance came to be incorporated into the conception of Yahweh. Outward signs of 
this process include the titles accorded Yahweh, such as king, creator of heaven and 
earth, gracious and merciful, and defender of widows and orphans. 

These features can be traced easily to the @/ 'elyón theology of Jerusalem, because 
elsewhere, too, they were associated with El (cf. Ugarit). But several expressions raise 
particular questions because they are associated traditionally with the Canaanite con- 
ception of Baal or at least closely resemble this conception, whereas the poetry of the 
OT links them with the Jerusalemite 'elyön. 

It has been pointed out repeatedly that Ps. 47:3,7,9(2,6,8) and 97:1,9 are evidence 
for an enthronement festival of Yahweh-'elyón.?? If this festival derives from the 
Canaanite cultic tradition of Jerusalem and was associated originally with Zl 'elyón, it 
cannot reflect a tradition specific to El, because there was no enthronement festival of 
El, whereas there probably was an enthronement festival of Baal. 

Isa. 14:13 identifies Zion with Mt. Zaphon and says that ‘e/y6n has raised his throne 
"high above the stars of El,” is enthroned on the "mount of the assembly of the god" 
(har-mó'éd) and “on the heights of Zaphon" (b*yark*té säpön). Just as the assembly 
and Mt. Zaphon are associated with Baal, so are the "tops of the clouds" mentioned in 
v. 14 — Baal is the rider of the clouds. According to 2 S. 22:10-11 = Ps. 18:10-11(9- 
10), however, it is once more “the Most High" who “bowed the heavens and came 
down, who rode on a cherub and flew" (cf. Dt. 33:26; Isa. 19:1, where Yahweh rides on 
the clouds), and was seen on the wings of the wind. Ps. 48:3(2), too, calls Zion a "holy 
mountain" and “the joy of all the earth”; again in apposition to “Mt. Zion" we find "the 
farthest reaches of Zaphon [NRSV ‘north’ ].” 

The situation is equally clear in the case of texts that describe the power of 'elyón as 
a storm god. In 1 S. 2:10 the language is still somewhat restrained: the Most High thun- 
ders in heaven.!? In 2 S. 22:13ff. = Ps. 18:13ff.(12ff.), however, the theme is handled 
at length: 


Out of the brightness before him there broke through his clouds hailstones 
and coals of fire. 

Then Yahweh thundered "from" the heavens, and 'elvón uttered his voice. 

He sent out his arrows and scattered them, he flashed forth lightnings 
and routed them. 

Then the channels of the sea were seen, and the foundations of the world 
were laid bare. 


Dark clouds, thunder and lightning, wind and hail — these are Baal's weapons in his 
battle with Yamm, the sea.!! 
That this psalm really reflects the Yahweh- elyón theology of Jerusalem is shown by 
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v. 7(6), where the temple of Yahweh is called hekäl, a word that (except for Shiloh) is 
used only for the temple in Jerusalem. Similar descriptions of 'elyón appear in Ps. 
77:17-20(16-19); 97:1-5. To survey the total extent to which descriptions of natural 
phenomena have been incorporated into the Psalter, we would have to include such 
texts as 65:10-14(9-13), one of the most beautiful passages of nature poetry in the 
OT.!9? If we recall that the elements of bread and wine Melchizedek brought out to 
Abraham appear also in the Ugaritic texts, in the same sequence,!0* and that at Ugarit 
(as in Hosea) bread, wine, and oil were considered exemplary offerings to Baal, then 
the conclusion is inescapable: the remarkable mixture of El and Baal language in these 
poems can hardly be the work of Israel;!% it was present in the material Israel drew 
upon. But this means that a combination of El and Baal conceptions was already pres- 
ent in the ’@l 'elyón theology of Jerusalem!05 and was borrowed by Israel. Nor is it 
without interest, finally, that Philo of Byblos's Zeus, equated with Beelsamen, is called 
mégistos and hypsistos.'°° 

Here we can see once more an important theological difference between Israel and 
Judah. The northern kingdom explicitly, vigorously, consistently, and fundamentally 
rejected Baal, the Most High; easily, effortlessly, and almost as a matter of course ideas 
associated with Baal infiltrated the Yahwism of Judah by way of @/ 'elyón. Because of 
the distinct El and Baal traditions, handed down separately, the alternative was clear 
and unambiguous in Israel: Yahweh or Baal. This choice could not be so formulated in 
Judah and Jerusalem, because there the traditions had already coalesced and Yahweh 
was associated with the "syncretistic @/ 'elyón." Last but by no means least, this analy- 
sis helps explain why we can speak of a remarkable acceptance of Canaanite elements 
in Judah,!?7 why polemic against Baal appears only in texts of the northern kingdom, 
and why we can speak of an independent Baal cult in Judah only after its promotion by 
Athaliah (2 K. 11:18; 21:1ff.; 23:4ff.).108 


V. Late Usage. That language referring to Israel's “most high God" was rooted orig- 
inally in the Jerusalem cult is the necessary factor for its being handed down and ac- 
tively used over the centuries, thanks to the high status of Jerusalem. This also explains 
the continued use of our term in the late OT period and beyond. 


|. Daniel. The book of Daniel uses 'il/ay 4 times as an adjective in the phrase “the 
Most High God" and 6 times as an appellative, "the Most High"; this usage is quite 
analogous to that of 'elyón in the OT. The difference consists in that our word now ap- 
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pears exclusively in narrative texts and, within Daniel, only in the Aramaic portions. 
Dnl. 3:26,32(4:2) place it in the mouth of Nebuchadnezzar; he addresses the three 
young men as “servants of the Most High God” and speaks of the wonders “that the 
Most High God has worked” for him. This usage makes two points: the God of the 
Jews is the only god there is, and a Gentile confesses this God and acknowledges that 
the monotheistic claim of the Jews is justified. In Nebuchadnezzar’s dream (4:14[17]), 
it is acknowledged that “the Most High is sovereign over the kingdom of mortals.” 
Daniel's interpretation is called “a decree of the Most High” (4:21[24]); v. 22(25) re- 
peats the assertion of v. 14(17). In v. 29(32) it is repeated again by a voice from heaven; 
at the conclusion the king blesses the Most High (v. 31[34]). The reference to God as 
the Most High supports the idea of God's uniqueness and incomparable sway over all 
humankind, an idea that even the Gentile king must acknowledge. This all returns in 
historical dress in 5:18,21: Daniel points out to Belshazzar that the Most High God 
gave his father Nebuchadnezzar the kingship and brought him to acknowledge that the 
Most High God has sovereignty over the kingdom of mortals. 

"Most High" appears once again in 7:25 as an appellation for God. This chapter also 
says that power will be given forever to “the holy ones of the Most High" (gaddisé 
'elyónin, vv. 18,22,25,27). This phrase probably means “the faithful Jews."!09 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. This brings us immediately to the Dead Sea Scrolls, because 
the phrase “the holy ones of the Most High" occurs also in CD 20:8, probably referring 
to the members of the community, who are to curse the evildoer. The other occurrences 
are also typical of OT usage. Twice we find the full expression @/ 'elyón (1QH 4:31; 
6:33); twice 'elyón parallels El (1QS 10:12; 11:15). "Knowledge of the Most High" is 
mentioned in 1QS 4:22; in 1QH 4:31 'elyón is associated with righteousness, in 1QS 
11:15 with majesty, and in 1QS 10:12 with a series of expressions that culminate in 
“highness of majesty” and “omnipotence for eternal glory.” Finally, in 1QapGen 2:4 
and 20:7, we find simply "y, “the Most High"; elsewhere the same text uses @/ 'elyón 
(20:12,16; 21:2,20; 22:15,16,21). An oath is sworn by the Most High (2:4) or God 
Most High (21:21); he is praised as “lord of all the worlds" (20:12) and hearer of 
prayers (20:16), and to him sacrifices are offered (21:2,20). The text of Gen. 14:18ff. is 
echoed in 22:15ff. Taken as a whole, the Dead Sea Scrolls show that the title @/ 'elyón 
continued in use as an archaic appellation for God, possibly even gaining increasing fa- 
vor because it gave expression to God's uniqueness. 


3. Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. When we come to the Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha, it is correct to say that the divine appellative @/ 'elyón is used "fre- 
quently."!!0 Most of the occurrences are in Sirach. Baudissin counts 44 passages and 
concludes that “the notion of Yahweh's greatness is expressed with a vigor that could 
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hardly be surpassed."!!! Bertram agrees, noting that “after kyrios, then, hypsistos is the 
most common divine name in Sir[ach],”!!2 
Altogether we may say that in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha the name of the 
Most High serves as a summary of the Jewish idea of God and can therefore legiti- 
mately substitute for the name Yahweh. This holds true especially in the Hellenistic 
material, where "Most High" becomes “the usual term for the God of the Jews."!!3 
This name is associated not only with the hopes and longings of the devout, but also 
with the apologetic and propagandistic goals of the Jews. 
Zobel 
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I. Introduction: 1. Occurrences; 2. Organization. II. “Treat.” III. “Gleanings”: 1. Social 
Legislation; 2. Metaphorical Usage. IV. “Abuse.” V. Other Nouns: 1. “lila; 2. “liltya; 3. ma “lal; 
4. ta ^lál. VI. 1. LXX; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Introduction. 

1. Occurrences. The lexicons do not agree as to the number of roots represented by 
1l: GesB cites three, HAL two. This article deals only with the occurrences that assign 
to T I, i.e., the verbal forms (20 times) together with the substs. 'olelá (“gleanings,” 6 
times), "la (“deed,” 24 times), “lîlîyâ (“deed,” once), ma ?làál (“deed,” 41 times), and 
ta ^lál ("treatment;" twice), for a total of 94 occurrences. According to GesB, the root 
is found in Arabic and Syriac; HAL adds Middle Hebrew. The doubling of the second 
radical indicates a transitive word or a word denoting an activity.! The general meaning 
"do, act" can be abstracted for the root, but as a rule the OT uses the root > NWY ‘asa 
and its derivatives for this concept. In summary one can say that the words derived 
from ll occur rarely in the OT; they are found generally in elevated language or in as- 
sociation with specialized contexts. 


2. Organization. Of the 11 occurrences of the poel, 5 are used with the general 


meaning "treat"; I discuss these first, together with the poal and hithpoel, each of 
which occurs once. The other 6 occurrences belong to the technical terminology of vi- 
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ticulture and correspond to the subst. 'olelá (6 times), with which I discuss them below. 
Next I discuss the 7 hithpael forms, which are used in a special sense. I treat the re- 
maining 4 substantives last. 


II. “Treat.” The occurrences of the poel in the sense of “treat, deal with" (Job 
16:15; Lam. 1:22 [twice]; 2:20; 3:51), the poal (Lam. 1:12), and the hithpoel (Ps. 
141:4) appear in poetic texts and belong to the domain of elevated language. Thus Job 
can say: “I have sewed sackcloth upon my skin and laid ("/]) my strength [lit. ‘horn’] in 
the dust.” As is typical of such language, the verbal forms often appear with a word de- 
riving from the same root (figura etymologica), so that reduplication emphasizes the 
word in its context (Lam. 1:22; 2:20; Ps. 141:1). 


III. “Gleanings.” The 2 occurrences of 'olelót, “gleanings,” in the Pentateuch use 
the word in its literal sense to denote an aspect of viticulture; the other 10 (2 in Judges, 
8 in the Prophets), use the same term figuratively. 


1. Social Legislation. Both the Holiness Code (Lev. 17-26) and the summary of the 
whole law by Moses before his death (Dt. 1-30) include an ordinance forbidding all Is- 
raelite landowners from gathering the gleanings of their vineyards (Lev. 19:10; Dt. 
24:21); they must refrain from seeking out and collecting the grapes that during the 
harvest were overlooked or fell to the ground or were rejected because they were un- 
ripe or too small. Dalman suggests the translation “immature grapes,” but also notes 
that it is difficult to determine the precise meaning of the expression.? In both passages 
the ordinance appears in the context of similar ordinances (e.g., governing reaping); 
they are all based on the stipulation that the food left behind is meant for “the poor and 
the alien" (Lev. 19) or “the alien, the orphan, and the widow” (Dt. 24). Lev. 19 con- 
cludes this group of ordinances with the self-presentation formula “I am Yahweh,” 
while Dt. 24 promises Yahweh’s blessing if the Israelites obey the commandments and 
also reminds them of their life as slaves in Egypt. Obeying the gleanings ordinance is 
thus not simply an aspect of charity toward the poor in Israel, but also and above all a 
profession of faith in Yahweh (Dt. 26:12-19; Lev. 19:33-34,37). 


2. Metaphorical Usage. The ten texts that use the term figuratively (including all the 
texts using the noun) implicitly compare the people to a vineyard (cf. Isa. 5:1-7). The 
usage in the individual texts shows how the notion takes concrete shape in each. Jgs. 
20:45 recounts how, after a victory over Benjamin, Israel pursued the fugitives and 
“gleaned” — i.e., slew — an additional 5,000 Benjaminites. Jgs. 8:2 tells how Gideon 
appeased the Ephraimites, who felt they had been ignored, with a rhetorical question: 
“Is not the gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim better than the vintage of Abiezer?” — in 


2. See Kapelrud, BHHW, II, 1274. 
3. AuS, 1/2, 585. 
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other words, even after the victory of the Abiezerites, the tribe of Ephraim is consid- 
ered superior. 

The book of Isaiah uses the word figuratively in three contexts: 3:12; 17:6; 24:13. In 
3:1-15 the root ‘ll occurs 4 times (vv. 4,8,10,12), giving the passage a kind of tonal 
unity.^ The poel participle describes the leaders of the people as forcing everything 
they can from them, like gleaners in a vineyard. Isa. 17:6 uses the image of gleaning to 
describe the humiliation of Jacob on the day of Damascus's fall, and continues the fig- 
ure with the beating of "two or three olives from the top of the tree, four or five from 
the branches." Finally, Isa. 24:13 uses the image to describe the handful of people in 
the diaspora who, like the gleanings from a vineyard, still worship Yahweh. 

The book of Jeremiah, too, uses the verb and noun metaphorically, once referring to 
Jerusalem (6:9) and once to Edom (49:9 [= Ob. 5]). The first passage (Jer. 5:20—6:30) is 
a meditation on “the foe from the north.” The enemy is told to “glean thoroughly" (inf. 
abs. + finite verb) the remnant of Israel like a vine — i.e., destroy it totally. In similar 
fashion, 49:14-16 and 6:9-10 (cf. Ob. 1-6) speak of Edom, saying that the grape gather- 
ers will be so thorough in initial harvest that there will be nothing left to glean. Edom 
will be destroyed at a single stroke. 

Finally, in Mic. 6:9—7:20, 7:1 describes the prophet as despairing because the faith- 
ful and upright have vanished from the land. He compares himself to someone who has 
already both gathered and gleaned and therefore can find nothing more to eat. 


IV. “Abuse.” The 7 occurrences of the hithpael, with the meaning “abuse,” are al- 
ways followed by the prep. 5*, introducing the object of the action. They are widely 
dispersed: 2 are in the Pentateuch (Ex. 10:2; Nu. 22:29) and 3 in the Deuteronomistic 
History (Jgs. 19:25; 1 S. 6:6; 31:4 [2 1 Ch. 10:4]); the other is in Jer. 38:19. In two in- 
stances the grammatical subject is Yahweh, in three (four) a group of specific individu- 
als, and in one Balaam's ass. The objects abused are also diverse: twice it is the Egyp- 
tians who are oppressing the Israelites, and four (five) times it is an individual: Balaam, 
the concubine of a Levite, Saul (twice), and Zedekiah. The narrative context shows in 
each case how the verb is to be understood. In Ex. 10:2 and 1 S. 6:6, the plagues with 
which Yahweh has inflicted the Egyptians are the substance of his sovereign action. 
According to 1 S. 31:4 = 1 Ch. 10:4, it is the feared mistreatment of Saul's corpse by 
the “uncircumcised” (i.e., the Philistines). In each case the reflexive meaning of the 
form is clear.? A translation that does justice to all the occurrences would therefore be: 
"abuse/mistreat someone." 


V. Other Nouns. 
1. “lila. The noun “lila, "deed," occurs 24 times. The feminine ending denotes im- 
personal objects or abstractions;® the word can refer to both a concrete “deed” or ab- 


4. See also V.4 below. 
5. GK, 854a. 
6. GK, §83a-b. 
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stract “conduct.” Its connotations are therefore more active than those of ma“ldlim, 
which it occasionally parallels (Ps. 77:13[Eng. v. 12]). It is like ma““läl in that it (usu- 
ally) occurs in the plural and refers quite generally to the deeds of God or human be- 
ings. In a prophetic book, the one term is used almost to the exclusion of the other. 

a. Of the 16 occurrences with the meaning “human deeds,” half are in the book of 
Ezekiel. The others are widely scattered. Two occurrences are in a formula of Dtn leg- 
islation; I discuss them (3) after the discussion of the related occurrences in Ezekiel 
and Zephaniah (1) and the other occurrences (2). 

(1) Ezekiel has a predilection for “lilör similar to that of Jeremiah for ma *làltm. 
Both words appear in theologically significant contexts. The five Ezekiel texts in 
which we find the eight occurrences are extended meditations on the fate of Jerusalem, 
Judah, and Israel: 14:22,23 (12-23); 30:43,44 (1-44); 21:29(24) (1-37[20:45-21:32]); 
24:14 (1-14); 36:17,19 (16-38). In all these texts the word denotes the disobedient 
deeds of the people or a portion of them. This is clear, for example, in the extended 
composition 36:16-38. A retrospective introduction compares Israel's "ways and 
deeds" of cultic impurity to a woman in her menstrual period and blames them on the 
"heart of stone" within the house of Israel (vv. 17,26). The promised "new heart" and 
"new spirit" will enable the people to live obediently, so that they need no longer do the 
faithless deeds of the past. Here the message of the book closely resembles Jeremiah's 
message of circumcision of the heart. The two occurrences in Zephaniah clearly 
evince this tension between yesterday and tomorrow: one day God's intervention will 
make the disobedient deeds of Jerusalem a thing of the past (3:7), so that the city will 
no longer be put to shame on their account (3:11). 

(2) The Song of Hannah (1 S. 2:1b-10) praises Yahweh as a God of knowledge, “so 
great that [human] deeds do not [even] have to be weighed [by him to determine their 
motives]" (K), or “because,by him deeds are weighed" (Q) (v. 3). This text uses the 
word in its simple, descriptive sense. Ps. 14:1 begins by citing the denial of God by 
those who stand outside the community of Yahweh, noting in summary that such fools 
are corrupt and abominable in their deeds (cf. 53:2[1]). Here and in 141:4 these people 
are identified with “those who work iniquity,” i.e., those who have turned their backs 
on the veneration of Yahweh demanded by “law and prophets.” The occurrence in 99:8 
comes at the end of a hymn to Yahweh as king. God has answered their prayers but has 
also “avenged” their “deeds.” This refers either to the wrongdoings of Israel (e.g., Nu. 
13:1-14:45), or, less likely, to the wrongdoings of Israel's enemies (e.g., Ex. 7:9— 
15:21). 

(3) The Dtn ordinance in Dt. 22:14,17 deals with a man's charges that his wife was 
not a virgin at the consummation of the marriage. Both verses use the phrase w*sdm là 
"/Itlot d*bàrim to express the accusation. Since this formula occurs only here and is not 
used in similar situations (cf., e.g., Dt. 13:13-19[12-18]), we may assume that it is an 
expression used only in this (sexual) context; it may be translated "cause to be talked 
about." 


7. See V.3 below on ma "laàlim. 
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b. The seven (eight) occurrences that refer to deeds of God appear in hymnic texts. 
Isa. 12:1-6 summons Jerusalem to give thanks to the God of Israel, to call on his name, 
and to make known his deeds among the nations (v. 4). This text clearly refers to the 
miraculous deliverance of the city, described in the book of Isaiah, from threatened 
subjugation by the Arameans, Ephraimites, and Assyrians in 701 during the Syro- 
Ephraimite War (7:1-9; 36:1-37,38). By contrast, Ps. 9:12(11) speaks summarily of 
Yahweh's “deeds,” revealed in all his “wonders” (niplä’öt, v. 2[1]), including his gift of 
the law (v. 5[4]). Ps. 66:5, in the Elohistic Psalter, identifies God's deeds with Israel's 
crossing of the Sea of Reeds and the Jordan (cf. Ex. 14:21-23; Josh. 3:14-17). In Ps. 77 
and 78 ""Iflót (77:13[12]; 78:11) parallels ma “läalim (77:12[11]; 78:7), from the same 
root, recalling God's *mighty deeds." It is noteworthy that the two passages are in a 
sense contradictory: in 77:13(12) (cf. v. 12[11]), the psalmist, sympathetic to Jacob and 
Joseph, “remembers” the mighty deeds of Yahweh, whereas the author of the other 
psalm says that the Ephraimites "forgot" the deeds of Elohim (78:9-11). These pas- 
sages reflect the tension, attested elsewhere in the biblical tradition, between north and 
south, Joseph and Judah. Ps. 103:8 emphasizes that “Yahweh is merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger and abounding in steadfast love.” Here this weighty formula (cf. Ex. 
34:6; Joel 2:13; Jon. 4:2; Neh. 9:17) characterizes how God works in his deeds (Ps. 
103:7). Finally, Ps. 105 shows how this word (v. 1) can refer to the totality of God's in- 
dividually described "mighty acts" (vv. 6-44). 


2. “liliya. The word “ltliya appears in the OT only in the story of Jeremiah's pur- 
chase of a field. It is an abstract noun* used to described Yahweh as “great in counsel 
and mighty in deed,” rewarding all according to their ways and “doings” (ma "làlim, 
Jer. 32:19). The juxtaposition of two nouns derived from the same root emphasizes 
both the contrast and the relationship between the divine and human spheres and is a 
mark of liturgical style.? 


3. ma *làál. The noun ma“läl, formed with a preformative,!? occurs 41 times, always 
in the plural. Its most frequent synonym by far in the OT, ma ?seh,!! occurs some 230 
times, but only once in parallel with ma lal (Ps. 106:39). By contrast, the nouns pd‘al 
(38 times) and p*'ullà (14 times),!? similarly infrequent, appear twice in poetic paral- 
lelism with ma *làl (Ps. 28:4; Prov. 20:11). The word derek, “way,” both singular and 
plural, appears 17 times in juxtaposition with ma Jal, thus suggesting that the latter is 
an inclusive term. This interpretation is confirmed by other parallelisms: “foreskin of 
the heart" (Jer. 4:4), “(cultic) abominations” (Jer. 44:22), and “wickedness [i.e., apos- 
tasy]” (Hos. 7:2; 9:15). We also find such summary construct phrases as “the wicked- 


8. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT V12 (31968), 210. 

9. P. Volz, Der Prophet Jeremia. KAT X (21928), in loc.; cf. the quotation of the phrase “great 
in counsel and mighty in deed" in 1QH 16:8. 

10. GK, $85e-g. 
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ness [apostasy that is a result] of your deeds" (11 times) and “the result [lit. ‘fruit ] of 
his/their deeds” (4 times). In short, whether the word refers to human deeds or to the 
deeds of God (Ps. 77:12[11]; 78:7), it usually plays a summarizing role; see esp. the 
description of Nabal: “he was surly [lit. ‘hard’] and ruthless [lit. ‘evil’] in his deeds” 
(1 S. 25:3). In v. 25, playing on his name, Abigail calls his conduct n*bàlá, i.e., antiso- 
cial behavior.!? In almost all cases, the grammatical or logical subject of the word is 
human; only Mic. 2:7; Ps. 77:12(11); 78:7 speak of God's or Yahweh's deeds. 

a. The occurrences referring to human deeds are concentrated in the Prophets (31 
of 38): there are three occurrences in the Psalms (28:4; 106:29,39), and one each in 
Deuteronomy (28:20), Judges (2:19), 1 Samuel (25:3), Proverbs (20:11), and 
Nehemiah (9:35). The distribution indicates a specific prophetic use. Thus in the epi- 
logue to the prophetic canon one finds in the book of Zechariah, including its begin- 
ning, a look back to the message of the "former prophets" in this way: "Return from 
your evil ways and from your evil deeds" (1:4; cf. the repetition in v. 6). Among the 
31 occurrences in the prophetic literature, 17 are in Jeremiah, 5 in Hosea, 3 each in 
Isaiah and Micah, 2 in Zechariah, and one in Ezekiel. The frequency of the noun in 
Jeremiah and Hosea and its rarity elsewhere suggest beginning our discussion with 
those two prophetic books. 

(1) In Jeremiah three repeated syntactic combinations exemplify the summary char- 
acter of the word: “the apostasy [lit. *wickedness'] of your/their deeds" (7 times), "the 
result [lit. ‘fruit’] of his/your deeds" (3 times), and the use of the word as the direct ob- 
ject of the transitive verb ytb hiphil, “make good, amend,” in the sense of "let your/their 
deeds be guided by Yahweh's instruction through the law and prophets" (26:3,13). Fur- 
thermore, the texts use the word either in summary evaluation of past deeds (e.g., 4:4; 
25:5) or argumentatively in discussing actions that should be guided by a different 
standard (e.g., 7:5; 35:15). The addressees are generally the “men of Judah and inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem" (4:4; 18:11) or those among them who appear in the temple (7:3; 
26:3), or the people of Judah who have fled to Egypt despite Jeremiah's words (44:22). 
But the people of Israel as a whole can also be identified as the doer (32:19), or at least 
some of them: the royal house of Judah (21:12,14; 23:2), the disobedient prophets 
(23:22), or the “men of Anathoth" (11:18-23). 

Synonymous words and phrases cast light on the conceptual usage of the word. The 
phrase “evil way(s);" corresponding to the equally broad expression “evil, wickedness” 
(11:18; cf. v. 17), in the sense of a behavioral norm governing all of life appears eleven 
times; Jeremiah uses this general expression concretely in various ways to mean “apos- 
tasy from Yahweh.” Here is the list of four required or prohibited acts laid down in 7:5- 
6: act justly with one another; do not oppress aliens, orphans, and widows; do not shed 
innocent blood; and renounce other gods. These requirements may be compared with 
the summary demand to "act justly" (Dt. 16:18-20; 16:21-25:19), the commandment 
not to deprive of justice those without full rights (24:17-18), the requirement of two 
witnesses (19:15; cf. 17:2-7), and the condemnation of worship of other deities (8:19- 


13. Roth, VT 10 (1960) 394-409. 
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20). Actions that are condemned can thus be described generally as “(religious) abomi- 
nations” or “following other gods” (Jer. 25:5-6; 44:22). 

Acts of apostasy include failure to obey God's instruction (26:3-4) and the baseless 
and therefore deceptive promise of peace and prosperity (23:22). Sometimes the ac- 
tions of the royal house or the guild of prophets are condemned (23:2,23). At the same 
time others are attacked who trust in mortals rather than in Yahweh, for only the God of 
Israel “gives to all according to their ways, according to the fruit of their doings” 
(17:10; cf. Prov. 20:11). Finally, the doings of the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem, 
the fruit of disobedience, are compared to “sowing among thorns” and “uncircumcised 
hearts,” in contrast to “breaking up fallow ground” (Jer. 4:4; cf. v. 3). 

Several texts are theologically significant. It is clear, for example, that the actions of 
the people of Judah, Jerusalem, and Israel are judged by the criterion of the law and the 
message of the prophets, up to and including Jeremiah; every action that does not meet 
this criterion represents apostasy from Yahweh. Jeremiah’s recourse to the distant past, 
comparing the fate awaiting Jerusalem to that of Shiloh, the ruins of a sanctuary dating 
from the end of the period of the judges (7:1—8:3; 26:1-24; cf. 1 S. 1:1—4:22), lends his 
words an unexpected topicality. Only Yahweh's special revelation makes clear to the 
prophet the true — i.e., faithless — nature of his opponents' attacks (Jer. 11:18-23). It 
is this profound sense of God's active involvement that grounds the prophet's call to his 
people to circumcise their hearts (2:1—4:4). These and parallel texts (9:24-25; Dt. 
10:16; 30:6) offer a new possibility: the doing of the law now and in the future through 
a spiritualization given by God and freely accepted, overcoming the faithless disobedi- 
ence of Israel's past “doings.” 

(2) The five occurrences in Hosea illustrate the word's importance for the prophet. 
Like Jeremiah, Hosea uses the phrase "the faithlessness [lit. “wickedness’] of their 
deeds" (9:15) and employs the word in parallel with “ways” and “apostasy” (twice 
each). The doers of these deeds are the people of Ephraim or Israel; one text singles out 
the priests (4:9), and there is one allusion to the patriarch Jacob, whose deeds prefig- 
ure, as it were, those of his descendants (12:3[2]). Unique to Hosea is language that 
gives the deeds a life of their own: “they surround him" and “do not permit him to re- 
turn to Yahweh" (7:2; 5:4). 

(3) For the most part, the remaining occurrences use the word like Jeremiah and Ho- 
sea to refer to the faithless deeds of Israel, usually in the past. Zec. 1:1-6 is striking: in 
summary terms it describes Israel's disobedience (“ways,” “deeds,” v. 4), the dark folly 
that stands in such sharp contrast to the obedience of those who let their eyes and ears 
be opened by Yahweh (Dt. 29:1-20; Jer. 4:1-4). The exhortation to "remove the evil of 
your doings” appears not only in the prologue to the book of Isaiah (1:16) but also in 
the prophet's castigation of the leaders of Judah and Jerusalem, who are perverting jus- 
tice (3:1-15; here the word is used both negatively [v. 8] and positively [v. 10]). Within 
a meditation on the restoration of Israel (Ezk. 36:16-38), v. 31 describes the people as 
looking back with loathing on their "deeds." Mic. 3:4 and 7:13 condemn the actions of 
the heads of Jacob/Israel in the past as well as those of the inhabitants of the land (but 
not the city of Jerusalem) in the present. A similarly broad perspective is reflected in 
Dt. 28:20; Jgs. 2:19; Ps. 106:29,39; Neh. 9:35. 
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In the text of Deuteronomy, failure to observe the law is censured as the root of 
“faithless deeds”; the other four passages show how this faithless disobedience was 
already manifested in the time of judges and even before, during Israel’s wandering 
in the wilderness and finally also after it settled in Canaan. The word is used in an 
even more general sense in stating the fundamental principle that “faithless deeds” 
are done by those who do not know Yahweh’s deeds and therefore engage in futile, 
idolatrous actions (Ps. 28:4; cf. v. 3). Finally, the maxim in Prov. 20:11 says that the 
actions even of young children show whether the principles of their “doing” are pure 
and right. 

b. In Ps. 77:12(11); 78:7, ma“läl refers to God's acts as demonstrations of his favor 
toward Israel (cf. the discussion above of “lilöt, used in parallel in both texts). Mic. 
1:2-2:13 in a sense extends the theme of Ps. 77 and 78 by pronouncing judgment on 
Judah as well. The word appears in a quotation from the prophet’s opponents: “Is 
Yahweh's patience exhausted? Are these his doings?" (Mic. 2:7). The reference is to 
the destruction of Samaria, Jerusalem, and other cities described by the prophet. The 
double question underlines the clash of views: Micah's enemies see Yahweh as the un- 
conditional guarantor of the peace and security of his people (cf. similar prophetic sub- 
versions of popular expectations of deliverance in Jer. 21:1-21; Am. 5:18-21). 


4. ta "lál. The noun ta ^lál occurs only in Isaiah (twice) and only as a plural. Its form 
suggests an abstract meaning,!^ something like “principles manifested in certain acts.” 
Both occurrences appear in summarizing texts (3:4; 66:4); structurally, they bracket the 
book. In the first text the word parallels “boys,” in the sense of “people unqualified to 
rule"; it refers to times when exile of the leadership leaves only simple, ignorant people 
to inhabit the land, so that violence prevails over justice (cf. 2 K. 25:4-12,18-26). In 
Isa. 66:4, by contrast, the word describes idolatrous acts that render those who do them 
deaf to Yahweh's call. 

Roth 


VI. 1. LXX. The LXX uses a great variety of words to translate 77] I: besides 
empaizein (6 times for the hithpael), kalamásthai (4 times for the poel), epiphyllízein 
(3 [4] times), and epanatrygán (twice), several translations are used only once. The 
same variety appears in the translations of the nouns: epiphyllís is used 3 times for 
'olelót; epitédeuma translates “lilä 10 times, while hamartía, anomía, asébeia, and 
other words are used once; “/iliyd is represented neutrally by érgon; ma *láàl is trans- 
lated by epitédeuma 28 times, by érgon 4 times, and by diaboilion 3 times, as well as 
by other words.!5 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls the word appears only in the noun 


forms 'olélót, which occurs 7 times, and '"/f/tyá, found only in 1QH 16:8: "Blessed are 


14. GK, $85r. 
15. See also Bertram, 7DNT, V, 631. 
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you, Lord, great in counsel (så), rich in “liliyä, whose work (maseh) is all.” The 
deeds of the wicked (“lilét ‘awld, 1QS 4:17; “ilôt riYà, 1QS 4:21; cf. IQH 14:9; 
15:24) are punished by God (CD 5:16) and cleansed by God’s holy spirit. If God were 
to consider only these deeds, there would be no deliverance. But God looks with favor 
on the ““/7lét of the righteous. 


Fabry 





I. General: 1. Occurrences; 2. Etymology. Il. Usage and Meaning: 1. Semantic Field; 
2. Cognitive Aspect; 3. Niphal; 4. Hiphil; 5. Hithpael. III. Theological Usage: 1. Hiddenness of 
God; 2. Refusal to Help. IV. LXX. 


I. General. 

1. Occurrences. The Hebrew verb ‘Glam (= ‘Im I and II),! “be hidden,” appears 28 
times in the protocanonical OT; there are 5 additional occurrences in Sirach and 6 in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. It appears only once in the qal (pass. ptcp.: “our secret,” i.e., “our 
secret sins" [Ps. 90:8]). There are 16 occurrences of the niphal (11 in the proto- 
canonical OT, | in Sirach, 4 in the Dead Sea Scrolls), 12 of the hiphil (10 in the 
protocanonical OT [including Isa. 57:11 (see II.4 below) and counting Lev. 20:4 as 
| occurrence], 2 in Sirach), and 10 of the hithpael (protocanonical OT 6, Sirach 2, 
Dead Sea Scrolls 2). Ignoring the Dead Sea Scrolls, we find 13 occurrences in the his- 
torical books, 5 in the Prophets, 5 in Psalms and Lamentations, and 10 in wisdom liter- 
ature (including Sirach). Poetic texts account for 19 occurrences, prose texts for 14 (in- 
cluding 9 in legal contexts [Deuteronomy, H, P5]). Most of the occurrences are 
probably postexilic; it is likely that Isa. 1:15; 1 S. 12:3 (if pre-Dtr); and Nah. 3:11 are 
preexilic. The forms in Dt. 28:61 and Jgs. 16:3,? as well as Isa. 63:11, derive from — 
n^? ‘ald. Sir. 46:19 (w*na'*l[ay]im) is from > 991 na'al. 


‘alam. S. E. Balentine, The Hidden God (1983), 1-21 (ch. 1), a revision of his “Description of 
the Semantic Field of Hebrew Words for 'Hide," VT 30 (1980) 137-53; S. Ben-Reuven, 
“RPA nn»y! n59, BethM 28 (1982/83) 320-21 (cf. OTA 7 [1984], no. 419); G. Gerleman, 
"Die sperrende Grenze," ZAW 91 (1979) 338-49; G. del Olmo Lete, “Nota sobre Prov. 30,19 
(w*derek geber b*'almá)" Bibl 67 (1986) 68-74; L. Perlitt, “Die Verborgenheit Gottes,” 
Probleme biblischer Theologie. FS G. von Rad (1971), 367-82; H. Schult, “Vergleichende 
Studien zur alttestamentlichen Namenkunde" (diss., Bonn, 1967), 107; J. A. Thompson, “The 
Root -L-M in Semitic Languages and Some Proposed New Translations in Ugaritic and He- 
brew," Tribute to A. Vööbus (1977), 159-66; G. Wehmeier, '^nO str hi. to hide,” TLOT, II, 813- 
19. 
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The noun ta“lumd, "secret; '? appears 3 times in the OT (sg. in Job 28:11; pl. in Ps. 
44:22[Eng. v. 21]; Job 11:6); it is not found in Sirach or the Dead Sea Scrolls. There 
are no grounds for the conjectural form ta ^lumóténá in Ps. 64:7(6). 

Other conjectural nominal forms should also be rejected: *na'^làm, “bribe” 
(1 S. 12:3 par. Sir. 46:19 [see II.4 below]; for MT na ^làyim in Am. 2:6; 8:6);^ * elem, 
"understanding" (Eccl. 3:11, MT ‘6ldm);> *'elem, “wisdom, understanding" (for 
MT ‘6lam in Gen. 21:33; Isa. 40:28; Jer. 6:16; 10:10; Hab. 3:6; Ps. 139:24; Eccl. 
3:11);6 *'7/olmá, “darkness, dark or hidden place" (Prov. 30:19, MT 'almá).? 


2. Etymology. The “communicative efficiency" of a language is hard to reconcile 
with the presence of too many homonyms.* In our case it is probably sufficient to iden- 
tify two homonymous roots: 7m I, “be hidden,” and Im Il, "be excited" (Arab. 
galima).? The hypothesis of a root ‘Im III (= Ugar. glm, "be[come] dark") is superflu- 
ous.!? The semantic range of Im I can easily accommodate both the notion of “hiding” 
and that of “being dark.” In Ugaritic, too, identification of two analogously homon- 
ymous roots g/m appears sufficient. 

Apart from passages where Ugar. Im probably corresponds to Heb. 'ólám and Ugar. 
glm(t) to Heb. 'elem/almá, the dispute over whether Ugaritic has a noun glmt, “dark- 
ness," and/or a verb éim, “be dark,” involves essentially just four texts.!! Discussion of 
the three g/m texts has not yet been decided in favor of glm, “be dark"; cogent argu- 
ments have been proposed for other etymologies.!? Besides the g/m problem, the texts 
also raise stichometric, lexical, and grammatical questions. The only real argument, the 
parallelism of g/mt with zimt (“darkness”),'? does not necessarily mean that é/mt and 
zlmt are synonyms (esp. since $ may be an allophone of z). The meaning "be hidden" is 
by no means ruled out.!^ The two other texts are even less clear. Indisputably, Sem. z is 
sometimes represented by Ugar. g.!> It remains an open question, however, whether *¢/ 
zlm is an example of this alternation.!® 

A passage from a letter may be evidence for an Ugaritic verb * Im.!’ But this iso- 


3. KBL?, 1036a. 

4. See R. Gordis, JNES 9 (1950) 319-21. 

5. F. Hitzig, Der Prediger Salomos. KEHAT 7 (1947), in loc.; — VII, 420-21. 

6. Thompson, 164-65. 

7. Del Olmo Lete, 71. 

8. J. Barr, Comparative Philology and the Text of the OT (1968), 134-51. 

9. Thompson, 159-63. 

10. HAL, II, 835, following Dahood, Pope, etc. 

11. KTU 1.4, VII, 54 (= L8, II, 7): élmt; 1.14, I, 19: glm; 1.16, I, 50: élm; and 2.14, 14: y'Im. 

12. Contra del Olmo Lete, 71-72. For a full bibliog. see ibid. 

13. KTU 1.4, VII, 54-55 (= 1.8, II, 7-8). 

14. J. C. de Moor, Seasonal Pattern in the Ugaritic Myth of Ba'lu. AOAT 16 (1971), 164, 172. 

15. W. von Soden, “Kleine Beiträge zum Ugaritischen und Hebräischen,” Hebräische 
Wortforschung. FS W. Baumgartner. SVT 16 (1967), 291-94 = idem, Bibel und Alter Orient. 
BZAW 162 (1985), 89-92. 

16. Contra M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, WO 4 (1967/68) 308, 312-14. 

17. KTU 2.14, 14. See J. L. Cunchillos, UF 12 (1980) 147, 151. 
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lated instance does not by itself demonstrate the existence of such a root;!8 we shall 
therefore ignore it here. The other texts cited by HAL under ‘Im I are irrelevant; they 
should be assigned to the particle ‘Im ("| + -m), “in addition, consequently."!? 

The root ‘Im I, “be hidden,” is attested with certainty only in Hebrew. In this context 
we can leave open the question whether it is possible to identify a related root in South 


9, € 


Semitic on the basis of the “opposite sense" theory (Arab. 'alama, "denote"; 'alima, 
“know, learn"; ‘ilm, “knowledge”; 'alam/'alama|t], “mark, characteristic"; comparable 
forms and meanings in Old South Arabic and Ethiopic [Ge'ez and several modern dia- 
lects ]).29 

Relics of this "contrary sense" would also be preserved in Hebrew if Hitzig, 
Thompson, and others are right in proposing nominal forms such as *'elem, “knowl- 
edge,” or if Rosenthal is correct in his theory that the toponym 'almön (Josh. 21:18; cf. 
ülemet in 1 Ch. 6:45[60]; ‘almdn diblataymá in Nu. 33:46-47) corresponds to 
*'alamán, “the two way sign."?! This approach assumes that originally "knowledge" 
referred concretely to a vital familiarity with “way signs."?? 

The same uncertainty with respect to the etymology of the toponyms holds analo- 
gously with respect to such PNs as 'alemet (1 Ch. 7:8; 8:36; 9:42) and ya lam/ya *lam 
(Gen. 36:5,14,18; 1 Ch. 1:35; Ps. 55:20[19] cj.).? 

An etymological relationship between ‘Im I and ‘ölam is unlikely.?* No less specula- 
tive is the connection between “Im I and II postulated by Gerleman.?? Of course this ob- 
servation does not preclude wordplays (possibly Prov. 30:19).26 


II. Usage and Meaning. 

1. Semantic Field. The verb ‘Glam and the noun ta "lumá belong to the semantic 
field *hide."?7 Of the words belonging to this field, only the commonest verb (81 OT 
occurrences) — "Ino str appears in parallel with ‘Im or in the immediate context: see 
esp. Job 28:21 ("Im niphal par. str niphal); also Nu. 5:13; Prov. 28:27-28 (association of 
ideas?); Ps. 10:1,11 (v. 1, Ym hiphil; v. 11, str hiphil + panim). Unlike str (hiphil + 
pänim, almost always with God as subj.), {m never appears with pänim as object; con- 


18. WUS, no. 2035: "know[?]." 

19. KTU 1.43, 9; 1.105, 7, 16, 20, 14-15. See K. Aartun, Die Partikeln des Ugaritischen. 
AOAT 21/1 (1974), 11, 15; idem, UF 12 (1980) 2, 6. 

20. See esp. L. Kopf, VT 8 (1958) 189-90 (no. 49) and 162 n. 2 (bibliog.). 

21. See I.1 above; F. Rosenthal, Knowledge Triumphant (1970), 6-12. Cf. the somewhat dif- 
ferent treatment by HAL, II, 836: 'almón = “small way signs”; cf. J. J. Stamm, Beiträge zur 
Hebräischen und altorientalischen Namenkunde. OBO 30 (1980), 5-8. 

22. Rosenthal; seconded by G. Krotkoff, JAOS 84 (1964) 170-71. 

23. GesTh, III, 1035, interprets the latter name as meaning “the one whom God hides"; KBL?, 
389a, enters the name under "Im II; HAL, II, 421, leaves the etymology open. 

24. E. Jenni, TLOT, II, 852; idem, ZAW 64 (1952) 199-200, contra the earlier scholars cited 
there; also contra Gerleman, 340-45; B. Kedar, Biblische Semantik (1981), 92; Thompson, 161. 

25. Pp. 345-49; see already Jerome, cited by G. Brunet, Essai sur l'Isate de l'histoire (1975), 
36, esp. nn. 5, 6, 8. 

26. For other less persuasive possibilities see Ben-Reuven. 

27. Balentine. 
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versely, str hiphil never appears with 'énayim as object.*® But ‘Im texts like Isa. 1:15 
and Ps. 10:1 (see above) are practically identical in function and meaning. 

In many passages "Im is virtually interchangeable with such words as > M3 khd: 
| K. 10:3, “nothing is hidden from the king,” uses {m niphal; the analogous statement 
in 2 S. 18:13 uses str hiphil. But ‘Im always has negative force (“prevent a person or 
thing from being perceived by others”); unlike other lexemes belonging to the semantic 
field, it cannot mean “find shelter.” It is also not used to express the notion of physical 
concealment (except possibly in Job 6:16; see II.5 below). 

When God is the subject, the following semantically related verbs are found in the 
same context: ämad + b*rähög (Ps. 10:1); Sakah (Ps. 9:13,19[12,18]; 10:11-12; As 
hiphil (Isa. 57:11).?? 


2. Cognitive Aspect. Both ‘Glam and ta ^lumá appear primarily “in contexts . . . hav- 
ing to do with knowing or not knowing."9? This cognitive aspect appears in the idiom- 
atic expression ‘/m hiphil + 'énayim, which refers to physical sight only in Sir. 9:8 (and 
— with God as subj. — Isa. 1:15), as well as in {m niphal min or mé éné. This aspect is 
also clear from the use of ‘Im as an antonym of ngd hiphil (1 K. 10:3 par. 2 Ch. 9:2); 
2 K. 4:27; Isa. 57:11-12; cf. Job 11:6), yd' (Lev. 4:13-14; 5:3-4; Job 28:21,23; cf. Ps. 
44:22[21 ]), and verbs of hearing (ama; Isa. 1:15; Lam. 3:56; zn niphal, Ps. 55:2[1]). 

Especially complex is the language of Job 42:3: Job confesses that he has "hidden 
counsel" (ma lim 'esá [par. 38:2, mahsik 'edà']) by speaking (ngd hiphil) without “un- 
derstanding” (bin) about things beyond his comprehension (b*/i dàá'at; niplä’öt 
mimmenni w*lo' 'edà). 


3. Niphal. Of the 16 occurrences of ‘Im in the niphal, 9 are constructed with min or 
mé éné. The object of the preposition is an individual or group, or "all living" (Job 
28:21), from whom knowledge of a situation is temporarily or permanently “hidden” 
or “withdrawn.” When we turn to the nature of what is hidden, we find unintentional 
transgressions that are “hidden” from the guilty “assembly” (Lev. 4:13) or the individ- 
ual transgressor (Lev. 5:2,3,4), or the adultery of a woman, knowledge of which is 
"hidden" from her husband (Nu. 5:13; see below). Contrariwise, the answer to none of 
the riddles posed by the queen of Sheba was “hidden” from Solomon (1 K. 10:3 par. 
2 Ch. 9:2). Wisdom is hidden from all who live, the work of God from humankind (Sir. 
11:4). Forms of the niphal participle occur 7 times without min: Eccl. 12:14 ("every se- 
cret thing"); Nah. 3:11; Ps. 26:4; and 4 occurrences in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Nah. 3:11a threatens Nineveh, the personified Assyrian capital: “You also [like 
Thebes in vv. 8-10] will be drunken and out of your senses (t*hi na“ldma).”’ Drunken- 
ness and its consequences are a very common “collective punishment” in the prophets 
(e.g., Isa. 19:14; 28:7; Jer. 51:7,39,57; Ob. 16). Here in Nahum the niphal of ‘/m cannot 


28. On str with God as subject see ibid.; on str and ‘énayim see ibid., 13. 
29. Perlitt, 369-70. 
30. Jenni, ZAW 64 (1952) 199 n. 3. 
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mean "be despised,’ as the LXX translates. The cognitive nuances of the word (see II.2 
above) suggest that it refers here to a lowered level of consciousness, which will mani- 
fest itself as helplessness in the face of the enemy (v. 11b). There is no need to emend 
the text.?! 

Uniquely in the OT, Ps. 26:4 uses na ^làmím to refer to a group of people from 
whom the psalmist, avowing his innocence, wishes to dissociate himself; they are 
"those who conceal themselves, i.e. insidiously, craftily,”>2 sinister figures who act in 
secret, avoiding the light of day. Since the negative qualification in vv. 4-5 appears in 
parallel with such general terms as m‘*té Saw’, m*re'tm, and r*sà im, a more precise def- 
inition 1s impossible. The Dead Sea Scrolls frequently use the language of Ps. 26 to re- 
fer to enemies of the community or of the Teacher of Righteousness (1QH 3:28; 4:13; 
7:34 [sód ma *lamim par. “dat Säw]).?? 

Only in these special cases is a person (or a personified city) the subject of ‘Tm 
niphal. It is therefore unlikely that in Nu. 5:13 the lover of a woman suspected of adul- 
tery should “remain concealed from the eyes of her own husband; ?^ or that the masc. 
form w*ne'lam should be emended (following SamMS5) to the fem. w*ne'elmá (par. 
wnist“rä, with the woman under suspicion as subject.?? The latter would be the easier 
reading. As in Lev. 5:2-4 (cf. 4:13), the form w*ne'lam syntactically has an impersonal 
subject (NRSV “it is hidden"); semantically, the subject is the act of adultery. 


4. Hiphil. Poetic texts use the hiphil of "Im with reference to God absolutely in the 
sense of “hide oneself" (Ps. 10:1; Isa. 57:11 LXX; see below). Much more frequent is 
the idiomatic expression {m hiphil + énayim, “hide one's eyes,” i.e., “avert one's eyes, 
look away, pay no attention to, close one’s eyes to” (Lev. 20:4); ‘yn appears usually 
with a suffix, e.g., “I hide my eyes.” Examples include Lev. 20:4; Ezk. 22:26; Sir. 9:8 
(all three with min + the personal or impersonal obj. from which the eyes are hidden); 
Prov. 28:27; 1 S. 12:3 (see below); Isa. 1:15 (with God as subj.). In Lam. 3:56 the verb 
is used with the ear ('ozn*kàá) as object, with reference to the poet's prayer for help. 
There are three other occurrences of the hiphil: 2 K. 4:27 (see III.1 below); Job 42:3 
(Job "hides/darkens" God's 'esá); Sir. 37:10 (“Hide your plan [sód] from those who are 
Jealous of you"). 

In Isa. 57:11 the reading üma“lim, which most likely lies behind LXX paroró (and 
Vulg. quasi non videns), is clearly the more difficult reading in comparison to the MT, 
which has been assimilated to Isa. 42:14 (even though MT is supported by 1QIs?, 
4QIs*, Syr., and Targ.).36 Ps. 10:1 confirms the absolute use of "Im hiphil (without 
énayim). 

In a notarial proceeding to assert his innocence (1 S. 12:3-5), Samuel asks (among 


31. As also noted by HAL, II, 834. 

32. Ibid. 

33. See DJD, 1, 35, 1, 8. 

34. M. Noth, Numeri. ATD 7 (1966), in loc. (not in Eng. trans.). 

35. Contra Wagner, — X, 365. 

36. D. Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de l'AT. OBO 50/2 (1986), 414. 
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other things): “From whose hand have I taken a bribe (köper) to hide [NRSV ‘blind’ ] 
my eyes with it (w*'a'lim 'énay bó)?" (v. 3b). The formulation of the question implies 
the possibility that Samuel allowed himself to be bribed to side with the guilty party 
when rendering judgment (Ex. 23:8 [cf. Dt. 16:19b]: “You shall take no bribe [Söhad], 
for a bribe blinds the clear-sighted [y*awwer pigqhtm]"). In place of the MT, the LXX 
reads kai hypódema; apokríthete kat’ emou, probably representing Heb. w‘na“layim 
“nû bi. With its highly unusual construction (only here is 7m hiphil + ‘énayim con- 
structed with instrumental b*), the MT is the more difficult reading.?/ The LXX has to 
repeat unnecessarily “nû bi from the beginning of the verse. The “inverted quota 
tion” 8 in Sir. 46:19 only confirms the Hebrew text represented by the LXX; it is not, 
however, an independent witness against the MT. Furthermore, the na“/dmim of Ps. 
26:4 (see II.3 above) are people “whose right hands are full of bribes (söhad)” (v. 10); 
in Lev. 20:4, too, "Im hiphil + 'énayim describes judicial partisanship. 


5. Hithpael. The usage of ‘Im hithpael is uniform to the point of being formulaic. 
Most of the ten occurrences are in negated verbal clauses (directives not to "ignore" an 
individual or a stray animal belonging to "your brother," Dt. 22:1-4). Other occur- 
rences, frequently constructed with min, are in semantically negative contexts (CD 8:6; 
Job 6:16; see below). To hide from someone means to ignore that person, even though 
one clearly "sees" the need for help (rà à: Dt. 22:1,4 par. 11QT 64:13-14; Isa. 58:7; see 
I.2 below). In Ps. 55:2(1) God is the subject: he is called on not to ignore the suppli- 
cation of the psalmist. 

Job 6:15-17 likens Job's untrustworthy friends to wadis that are full of water in win- 
ter but dry up in summer. V. 16 ("Im hithpael) speaks of “snow that ‘hides itself,’ *van- 
ishes away’ upon the water,"?? representing metaphorically Job's “companions” (v. 15) 
who desert him. 

In several passages Im hiphil + énayim and "Im hithpael (min) are practically syn- 
onymous: cf. Prov. 28:27 (hiphil) with Isa. 58:7 (hithpael); Isa. 1:15 and Lam. 3:56 
(hiphil, with 'ozen as obj.) with Ps. 55:1(1) (hithpael). The last three occurrences have 
God as subject. 


III. Theological Usage. 

|. Hiddenness of God. While more than half the occurrences of sätar refer to God, 
this is true of just 7 of the 39 occurrences of '/m.*? Such usage does not occur at all in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

In two prophetic texts God describes himself as “hiding himself.” In Isa. 57:11 LXX 
(see II.4 above), he says that the reason some Israelites do not fear him but turn to idol- 


37. Contra — IX, 466, as well as H. J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT VIII (1973), 
in loc.; P. K. McCarter, J Samuel. AB 8 (1980), in loc.; B. Janowski, Suhne als Heilsgeschehen. 
WMANT 55 (1982), 167-68, with bibliog. 

38. P. C. Beentjes, Bibl 63 (1982) 506-7. 

39. F. Horst, Hiob. BK XVI/1 (1968), in loc. 

40. Balentine, 2-14. See I.1 above. 
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atry is that he has kept silent and hidden himself. In Isa. 1:15 he hides his eyes from 
those who think they can make prayers to him even though their hands are full of 
blood. In Ps. 10:1 the psalmist in turn asks in his lament why God hides himself and 
stands far off, reversing the correlation of desert and fortune (passim). The supplicant 
beseeches God not to hide from his prayer (Ps. 55:2[1], {m hithpael; Lam. 3:56, ‘lm 
hiphil + özen), obviously convinced that it is possible to pray even when God is hid- 
den, that God is not totally absent. Finally, the prophet Elisha is forced to confess that 
Yahweh has left him in the dark concerning the reasons for the Shunammite woman’s 
distress (2 K. 4:27). With reference to the existence of human misery, Sirach declares 
objectively that God's works are concealed from humankind (Sir. 11:4).*! This state- 
ment resembles some of the things Ecclesiastes says in different language (e.g., 3:11; 
8:16-17; 11:5) and is probably related also to the idea of God's "hidden wisdom" (Job 
28).42 

Job 28 comprises three sections: vv. 1-11,12-22,23-28.# Sections one and two cul- 
minate in antithetical '/m statements: v. 11 says that humans are able to bring to light 
the ta ^lumót of the earth, while v. 21 states that wisdom remains hidden (‘/m niphal 
par. str niphal) from humankind — indeed, from all things living. Vv. 23-28, however, 
declare that as creator God “understands (hébin) the way to it, and he knows (ydda’) its 
place" (v. 23). God can therefore “tell you the secrets of wisdom" (w*yagged-l*kà 
ta ^lumót hokmá, 11:6). Job's confession (42:3) may allude to 28:23: bin (qal/hiphil) 
and yada‘ are characteristic of God, but forsake the unaided human being. This anthro- 
pological observation suggests other texts that use "Im to describe the limitations of hu- 
man knowledge. There are “hidden” sins (Lev. 4:13; 5:2-4; Ps. 90:8 “luménii par. Ps. 
19:13[12] nistäröt), i.e., sins unknown to those who commit them; indeed, all kinds of 
human deeds are hidden, “whether good or evil" (Eccl. 12:14). And it is always true 
that “God knows the secrets of the heart" (hü’ vodea' ta "lumót leb, Ps. 44:22[21 ]). 


2. Refusal to Help. The hithpael of Im (in Prov. 28:27 the hiphil + 'énayim) is used 
in paraenetic contexts to warn against refusing to help those in need. In Dt. 22:1-4 (par. 
| IQT 64:13ff.; cf. Ex. 23:4-5) the text moves from a strayed animal or a lost garment 
to anything at all that is lost. The emphasis is on the very concrete "neighbor" whose 
living is imperiled: “You may not withhold your help" (v. 3b). Isa. 58:7 and Sir. 4:2 (cf. 
Prov. 28:27) then call to mind the socially powerless, from whom one must not hide 
oneself, for they are one's own flesh (ümibb*sür*ka; NRSV “next of kin"). According 
to Sir. 38:16, the requirement to help extends even to the dead and dying. Finally, in 
CD 8:6 — echoing Isa. 58:7 — the "princes of Judah" are charged with turning their 
backs on their blood relations. These texts, appearing in a wide variety of literary set- 
tings and dating from many different eras, bear witness to a powerful ethic of readiness 
to help one's neighbor. 


41. M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 2 vols. (Eng. trans. 1974), I, 147, and II, 94 n. 254. 

42. See P. S. Fiddes, “The Hiddenness of Wisdom in the OT and Later Judaism" (diss., Ox- 
ford, 1976) (not available to me). 

43. J. Krašovec, Antithetic Structure in Biblical Hebrew Poetry. SVT 35 (1984), 115-19. 
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IV. LXX. The LXX uses a wide variety of translations, for the most part appropriate 
to the contextual meaning. For the niphal, /anthdnein is used 5 times, kryptös once (Sir. 
11:4), parorán passive twice, and hyperordn passive (Nah. 3:11), paranomeín (Ps. 
26:4), and parérchesthai (2 Ch. 9:2) once each. The idiom m hiphil + énayim is ren- 
dered 3 times by apostréphein and once by parakalyptein (each time with the obj. 
ophthalmós in the acc.); in Lev. 20:4 we find the rather bombastic hyperöpsei 
hyperidösin toís ophthalmoís auton. Elsewhere the hiphil is represented 3 times by 
kryptein and once each by apokryptein (2 K. 4:27), hyperorän (Ps. 10:1), and parorán 
(Isa. 57:11). The hithpael is rendered 6 times by Ayperordn; only in Sir. 4:4 do we find 
apostréphein tó prösöpon. Job 6:16 is translated very freely.*4 

For ta "lumá/ót, the LXX uses tá kryphia (Ps. 44:22[21]) and dynamis (Job 11:6; 
28:11).45 In Ps. 90:8 the LXX (ho ain hémón) has clearly derived the unique "Imnw 
from 'ólàm. 
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I. Semitic Equivalents. 

l. Distribution. Many Semitic languages have equivalents to the Hebrew fem. noun 
‘alma and its masc. equivalent ‘elem. Apart from the alternation between "and £ as the 
first consonant in the various languages, which can be explained by the historical de- 
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velopment of Semitic, the feminine form of the noun is remarkably more common in 
Hebrew than the masculine form (see II.1 below). To date, no clear parallels to the 
noun under discussion have been discovered in East Semitic. The majority of occur- 
rences are in West Semitic, but some occurrences are attested in South Semitic as well. 

In Ugaritic the masc. noun g/m occurs many times and the fem. g/mt a few.! For 
Canaanite, besides the occurrences in Biblical Hebrew (see II.1 below), the fem. "Imt oc- 
curs only twice, in Phoenician.? The various Aramaic dialects offer a richer source of ma- 
terial. Unique to Aramaic is the feature that, with few exceptions (3 occurrences of masc. 
Im in a Palmyrene-Greek tax tariff dated 4 April 137 B.c.E. and one occurrence of 
Palmyrene fem. mt)? all occurrences of both the masculine and feminine are gutil 
diminutives.^ This phenomenon may be explained by the semantic development of the 
noun (see I.2 below). In Old Aramaic, masc. ‘lym occurs twice: once in an inscription on a 
Oth-century statue from Tell Fekheriye, and once in the Sefire inscriptions,’ dating from 
the mid-8th century; the section in which this latter occurrence appears may be dependent 
on the Tell Fekheriye inscription. Masculine and feminine occurrences — the former 
more frequent than the latter — are also found in Imperial Aramaic (esp. in the Elephan- 
tine texts), Nabatean, Palmyrene, Punic, Syriac, and Christian Palestinian Aramaic.® 

In South Semitic, equivalents of the noun are found in North Arabic as well as Old 
South Arabic; these occurrences fall entirely within the semantic range of contempo- 
rary (the OSA inscriptions begin in the 8th century B.C.E.) Aramaic occurrences. 
South Semitic nevertheless displays a wide range of meanings, reflected in numerous 
nominal and verbal derivatives. 

The earliest occurrences are restricted to nominal forms. Even so, however, the 
noun is very rare except in Ugaritic; it is reasonable to suppose that the numerous oc- 
currences in later dialects, along with the rather large number of derived forms, are due 
to a semantic development progressing from the specific to the general. 
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2. Meaning. Semantic analysis here begins with Ugaritic, which clearly has the ear- 
liest occurrences. Lexically, a wide range in meanings is usually posited for Ugar. glm/ 
élmt: “youth, child, male offspring, servant, messenger, girl, maid, etc.”? The vast ma- 
jority of the occurrences of g/m refer to messengers or servants of the gods. The sons of 
Krt are likewise called g/m, and Krt himself is given the epithet g/m il. This usage sug- 
gests a basic meaning that can be represented by the notion of “representation” (see 1.3 
below). 

The paucity of occurrences of the fem. form g/mt makes it impossible to determine 
well-defined areas of usage. Of the occurrences of g/mt cited by Whitaker,!? only three 
can be interpreted with certainty as the fem. form of g/m. In these three texts g/mt is the 
name of a goddess.!! The phrase bn élmt refers twice to messengers of Baal.!? This ex- 
pression is no longer interpreted as meaning "sons of a maiden"; because of the par. bn 
zimt, it is connected with z/mt, “darkness,” or else with the divine name just cited.!? 

The formal similarity between Isa. 7:14 (hinnéh hä’almä härä w*yoledet ben) and 
KTU 1.24, 7 (hl élmt tld bn) has engendered many attempts to establish a connection 
between the two texts,!^ but the similarity does not extend beyond the use of the same 
form in a birth oracle. In interpreting the form g/mt, we note that the text in question 
deals with the marriage of the Sumerian and Hurrian moon goddess Nkl to the West 
Semitic moon god Yrh. The context suggests that g/mt here marks the ethnic difference 
of the woman, not her juridical or physical status. This theory is confirmed by the two 
other Ugaritic occurrences of g/mt, which are found in the so-called Krt Epic and refer 
to Hry, the daughter of the king of Udm, whom Krt demands as tribute after the siege of 
the city. The few occurrences of the fem. g/mt in Ugaritic agree semantically at least on 
the point that the term always refers to a woman of alien ethnicity who has entered into 
a relationship with a man of different origins. 

In the curse formulas of the Tell Fekheriye and Sefire inscriptions (see I.1 above), 
we find the word ‘lym, which comports well with the semantic realm of Ugar. g/m, re- 
ferring to sons or descendants: *a hundred women shall suckle an infant, but he shall 
not have his fill.” Since the texts refers specifically to an “infant,” the use of the dimin- 
utive is quite natural (see I.1 above). The Kilamuwa inscription describes the situation 
before Kilamuwa came to power: "one gave an "/mt for a sheep and a gbr for a gar- 
ment."!5 The text may be using fem. "mt in the sense of Ugar. gimt, “ethnically alien 
woman." We find ‘mh once more in the Aramaic inscription from Deir ‘Alla (ca. 750- 
650 B.C.E.); the context is so fragmentary that it is impossible to determine the exact 
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meaning.!6 From the 6th century B.C.E. onward, the nouns under discussion appear 
with increasing frequency in various Semitic languages, being used in a quite general 
and unnuanced sense for “boy, girl, slave, handmaid, etc.” One text from the 4th or 3rd 
century B.C.E. appears to use "Imt in the sense of “female cultic servants."!? 


3. Etymology. To date, no generally satisfactory etymology for Heb. 'almá has been 
proposed.!8 Attempts at an explanation have either focused on semantic differentiation 
within the broad realm of Semitic texts using the root > D7Y ‘Im or sought to deter- 
mine a basic meaning from observed Hebrew usage.!? The uncertainty is especially 
clear when studies focusing on Hebrew cite Ugar. g/m in support of the meaning 
"young woman," while studies focusing on Ugaritic cite Heb. 'almá in support of the 
same meaning. 

Gerleman's proposed etymology cannot be accepted, because he examines only the 
OT occurrences of the root ‘Im. He concludes: “The noun 023/12?Y derives from the 
same root as 0719 and falls likewise in the semantic domain of ‘barring’; it does not 
mean ‘young man/young woman,’ but ‘ignorant, uninitiated.’ ”20 The other Semitic oc- 
currences of the noun under discussion, cited above, show that this conclusion makes 
no sense. 

If we are to pursue the etymology of 'almá afresh, we must take particular account 
of the characteristics listed above (age; the relationship between occurrences of the 
verb and occurrences of the noun, as well as between occurrences of the masc. and of 
the fem.). We must therefore take as our point of departure the Ugaritic occurrences of 
the masc. noun £/m, the verb being unattested in Ugaritic.?! In our search for potential 
roots, the first problem is the Ugaritic consonant g.?? The semantics of the Ugaritic oc- 
currences just outlined suggests considering a derivation of the Ugaritic noun g/m from 
Akk. salmu, "statue, image.” First, no clear equivalent of Sem. s/m, “statue,” has been 
found to date in Ugaritic; second, in Akkadian (and other Semitic languages) we find a 
metaphorical use of sim that coincides to some extent with the usage of the Ugaritic 
nouns éIm/élmt. Since the concept of an image necessarily involves its being an image 
of something or standing for something, it touches inherently on the notion of “repre- 
sentation." The use of Akk. salmu in this sense is well attested: an incantation priest is 
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the salam Marduk; the king is the “image” or representative of the deity; children are 
the “images” of their parents.?^ This etymology is also supported by the observation 
that to date no explicit terminology for “image” has been found in Ugaritic, so that it is 
reasonable to suppose that Ugaritic borrowed and then lexicalized a specialized meta- 
phorical use of Akk. salmu. 

Further analysis of particular cases must determine whether all occurrences of cor- 
responding equivalents in other Semitic languages derive from this borrowing — for 
Biblical Hebrew, the observed usage makes this a reasonable supposition (see III be- 
low) — or whether we are dealing with homonymous roots,?? or whether related pho- 
nemes gave rise to semantic overlappings (cf., e.g., him, “be strong, mature"?6), The 
proposed etymology based on a phonetic shift from s to g also needs further study, but 
the possibility of transmission through Hurrian makes it a live possibility (cf. Hurr. 
zalmi).?? 

Dohmen 


This etymology requires some kind of borrowing, for, as Aram. s*/@ém shows, Akk. 
salmu reflects Proto-Sem. s, which should appear as s in Ugaritic. The conventional et- 
ymology treats ‘elem (and fem. 'almá) as a primary noun related to Ugar. g/m, “young 
man, servant, messenger," OSA glm, “child, boy,” Arab. guldm, “young man, slave,” 
and Aram. ‘ym, “child, servant, slave" (fem. “young girl”).*3 A semantic development 
“young man” > “servant” is natural (cf. > “WWI na'ar). 

Ringgren 


II. OT. 

1. Occurrences and Usage. The noun 'almá occurs 9 times in the OT (4 times sg., 5 
times pl.). Two instances of the plural involve the difficult expression 'al- "^lamót (Ps. 
46:1[superscription]; 1 Ch. 15:20; see III.1 below). The meaning of the other plural oc- 
currences (Ps. 68:26[25]; Cant. 1:3; 6:8) cannot be defined precisely (see III.1 below). 
All 4 occurrences of the singular (Gen. 24:43; Ex. 2:8; Isa. 7:14; Prov. 30:19), how- 
ever, appear to belong to the same historical or literary context (see III.2 below) and 
must be understood in the light of Isa. 7:14. 

The masc. form 'elem appears only twice in the OT; the divergence from the ratio of 
masculine to feminine in other Semitic languages provides food for thought. But since 
both occurrences (1 S. 17:56; 20:22) are in the Court History of David,?? it is worth 
considering whether we may be dealing here with a usage characteristic of a specific 
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region or textual stratum. However that may be, it is noteworthy that in both texts the 
individual referred to by ‘elem is also called a na‘ar in the immediate context (1 S. 
17:55; 20:21). 


2. Ancient Versions. The LXX is inconsistent in translating ‘almd. Twice (Gen. 
24:43; Isa. 7:14) it uses párthenos, elsewhere neánis. Elsewhere the LXX uses the for- 
mer primarily to represent > 7121n2 brülä, the latter to represent na'^rá (> 9) 
na'ar). Jerome follows this precedent, using virgo in Isa. 7:14 and Gen. 24:43, puella 
or adolescentula elsewhere. By contrast, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion all use 
neánias is Isa. 7:14, with the result that early Christian literature already contains refer- 
ences to neánias as meaning "virgin," although the translation here may represent a de- 
liberate attempt to preclude a christological interpretation of the text.*? The Syr. simi- 
larly uses btwit’ in Isa. 7:14 instead of ‘lymt’, which is the usual translation of ‘almd and 
derives from the same root. It is unlikely that the LXX tried to import the concept of a 
virgin birth, a familiar idea in many religious traditions, into Isa. 7:14.?! It is also possi- 
ble that the unusual translation of the LXX is an attempt to accommodate the meaning 
of the text as altered by both the redaction and the reception of the original prophetic 
oracle (see III.2 and IV below). 


III. Semantic and Literary Associations. A survey of the OT 'almá texts shows 
that, despite their small number, there is a real difference between the use of the singu- 
lar and the use of the plural: the occurrences of the plural all stand in isolation, whereas 
the occurrences of the singular stand in a kind of mutual relationship. 


|. Plural. Cant. 6:8 occupies a special place among the texts using the plural: the triad 
of m*lakót, pílagsim, and “lamét makes clear that the term 'almàh has a special semantic 
force here; otherwise the juxtaposition of the three words would make little sense. 
Rehm’s theory that the passage speaks of female slaves together with queens and concu- 
bines is dubious; the context makes it more likely that the triad expresses the distinct legal 
status of the various women belonging to the royal harem.?? In this interpretation the text 
speaks of wives, concubines, and probably a group of foreign women (princesses?), 
whom diplomatic relationships brought into every ancient Near Eastern king's harem.?? 
The OT itself clearly speaks of such a group in connection with King Solomon (1 K. 11, 
but using the term näsim). It is noteworthy that the “/a@mét are more numerous than the 
other two groups (“without number”). The second text in the Song of Solomon is less elo- 
quent: 1:3b speaks of '"Jàmót ("therefore the '"Jamót love you"). It is impossible to decide 
with certainty whether the word refers to a particular group of women or simply to *anon- 
ymous intermediary figures" representing a “literary commonplace."?^ It is hardly possi- 
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ble to determine in each individual case the precise meaning conveyed by ‘alma. This 
holds true also in Ps. 68:26(25), which speaks of ““/amét tópepót. This text may use ‘alma 
in the sense of “girls,” but it is also possible that the term refers to foreign women.*° 

The much-debated problem of the expression 'al- ^lamót (Ps. 46:1 [superscription]; 
1 Ch. 15:2036) may also belong in this context. Taken as referring to a style of musical 
performance, the 'almíát of Ps. 9:1(superscription) (many mss.: 'al-mát; LXX hypér ton 
kryphiön) and the ‘al-miit of Ps. 48:15(14) are often included here and emended by the 
addition of ‘al to read 'al- ^làmót.?? 


2. Singular. When we examine the occurrences of 'almá in the singular, we note two 
phenomena: we appear to be dealing with a term that is highly specialized semanti- 
cally, but the individual texts do not use the term in such a way as to make its special- 
ized nature clear. In any case it seems advisable to treat Isa. 7:14 as primary in the se- 
ries of 'almá texts, since there the term serves clearly as the focus of the passage, an 
observation confirmed by the variety of translations found in the versions (see II.2 
above). 

With respect to the semantic definition of 'almá, Isa. 7:14 presents great difficulties, 
because the exegesis of v. 14 depends critically on the analysis and interpretation of the 
chapter as a whole. There is consequently a wide range of theories concerning identifi- 
cation of 'almá. She has been identified — in part on the basis of very different analy- 
ses — as the wife of Ahaz (1.e., the queen), the wife of Isaiah, the “prophetess” men- 
tioned in 8:3, an anonymous lady of the court, or even a female hierodule. Some have 
even proposed a collective interpretation, seeing the 'almá as representing women in 
general. Finally, it has been suggested that the word conveys a symbolic allusion to the 
daughter (of) Zion.?* Dependent on the answer is then the much-debated question 
whether Isa. 7 promises salvation or disaster. 

If we attempt to define the literary nature of the chapter more precisely,?? traditio- 
historical analysis reveals behind the 3rd-person narrative account (literarily the final 
stage) a prophetic oracle culminating in the promise of a sign together with the motiva- 
tion for the promise. In form and content, the passage is a threat against Ahaz. The pu- 
tative basic meaning of 'almá established above (“alien woman") makes the nature of 
the threat particularly clear: if a non-Israelite is expecting a child by King Ahaz and is 
to give it the programmatic name Immanuel, the oracle is directed primarily against 
Ahaz, since the “we” of the name refers in the first instance to the woman and her 
child. For the Davidic dynasty, this spells continuity and discontinuity at the same 
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time. The dynasty will not continue linearly but will be given a new beginning by God 
(cf. also the later interpretation of 11:1). This conclusion is confirmed by the juxta- 
posed and related statements of the motivation in 7:16 and 17. 

The evolution of the present narrative account in Isa. 7 and its continuation in the same 
chapter in themselves show that there was ongoing and growing interest in the oracle at 
the heart of the chapter. Not the least grounds for this interest may have been the relation- 
ship of Ahaz’s successor to the prophet Isaiah. Largely positive experiences with King 
Hezekiah could well have impelled a new reading and interpretation of the threat in 7:14. 
In the course of this reinterpretation of the prophetic oracle, the sign described in v. 14 be- 
comes a symbol, and Immanuel becomes a savior figure expected in the future.*? In the 
postexilic period Isa. 7:14 was interpreted messianically in this sense.*! 

In Prov. 30:19 ‘alma appears in the context of a four-part numerical proverb (vv. 18- 
19) based on the catchword derek; the final phrase is derek geber b*'almá. Many inter- 
pretations of the expression have been proposed.^? The word 'a/má here is either under- 
stood very generally as meaning "woman," so that the phrase refers simply to the rela- 
tionship between the sexes; or it is derived from a different root and interpreted as 
meaning "darkness," so that the phrase refers to the “way of a man in the dark." ^? Since 
these meanings make little sense in a numerical proverb dealing with wonderful things 
(v. 18), it is worth considering the possibility that the phrase criticizes the same situa- 
tion that lies behind Isa. 7:14: it asks how a prominent person (> 3 geber) can get 
involved with an alien woman ( 'almá). We may note that the Kilamuwa inscription also 
uses the words ‘/mt and gbr in conjunction. 

Both Ex. 2:8 and Gen. 24:43 use 'almá in a narrative; in neither instance does the 
immediate context provide further details that might bear on a special meaning of the 
word. It is worth noting, however, that both texts refer to Israelite women living 
abroad: the first to Moses' sister in Egypt, the second to Rebekah in Mesopotamia, 
Abraham's homeland. Since both texts can be assigned to JE, writing in the time of 
Manasseh, we may ask whether the use of the term 'almá is tendentious. In both pas- 
sages JE has attempted to strip the term 'almá of its connotation of “alien” and shift its 
meaning in the direction of "foreign." Thus both texts are associated with the reception 
of Isa. 7:14 within the OT. Since Gen. 24 goes on to address the theme of “marrying 
alien women" (vv. 3,37), its connection with Isa. 7:14 is more direct, as the ancient ver- 
sions appear to have recognized, using a different word than usual to translate 'a/má in 
both Gen. 24:43 and Isa. 7:14 (see II.2 above). 


IV. Isa. 7:14 in the NT. Only in Mt. 1:23 does the NT quote Isa. 7:14. The differ- 
ence between the names — Immanuel and Jesus — is striking, as is the awkward and 
incongruous juxtaposition of the story of the virgin birth (vv. 18ff.) with a genealogy 
tracing Jesus’ ancestry back to Joseph (vv. 1ff.). Here the Gospel of Matthew rejects 


40. Ibid., 49-50 n. 48, 55. 

41. Kilian, Jesaja, 10; W. Werner, Eschatologische Texte in Jesaja 1-39. FzB 46 (1982), 197. 
42. See esp. the summary in del Olmo Lete. 

43. But see GesTh, II, 1037: “It refers to clandestine thefts.” 
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both Jewish expectations of a Davidic messiah and pagan expectations of an individual 
born of a virgin. 

The NT taking up of Isa. 7:14, consequently, is not a piece of theologizing inspired 
by the LXX translation of the verse; on the contrary, it stands solidly in the tradition of 
the uses made of this verse within the OT itself, which lead up to a messianic interpre- 
tation. 

Dohmen 
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1. Etymology. The noun ‘am(m), characterized by the root vowel a and a doubled 
second consonant, occurs more than 1,950 times in the Hebrew OT; there are 15 addi- 
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tional occurrences in personal names. There are 15 occurrences of Aram. ‘am(m), 
whose second consonant reduplicates in the pl. 'am*mayyá . 

The noun designates an agnate relationship. It is part of the basic vocabulary of the 
West Semitic languages (except for Ethiopic) and appears to be linked etymologically 
with the prep. 'im(m)/am(m), which denotes propinquity: "with." 


2. Eblaite and Akkadian. Despite the identification proposed by Dahood,! ‘am(m) is 
not attested to date in the Ebla texts, although the PN A-mu might come under consid- 
eration. 

The word is also unknown in Akkadian, where the verb hamäamu, “amass,” and its 
derivatives reflect the same root as Arab. hamma, "sweep together.” This root is also 
reflected in the Mari word himmu, which denotes a “list” of persons and is the mascu- 
line equivalent of himmatu.? Contrary to AHw,? Akk. ummänw/ummannu, “multitude, 
army,” is not connected with the word ‘am(m); it is the equivalent of Heb. hämön, de- 
rived from — nn hämä. 


3. Ugaritic. Neither does the word ‘am(m) appear in the vocabulary stock of 
Ugaritic, which does, however, include the prep. ‘im(m), “with.” Three texts merit spe- 
cial attention. The first reads "mmym, which can be analyzed as m mym and must be 
identified with Akk. ha-am-me me-e of the major lexical series HAR-ra = hubullu 
XIV.^ This word, which may mean “jellyfish, sea nettle,” serves in Ugaritic as an epi- 
thet of the mother of Gupan and Ugar? The element ‘m is connected with Akk. 
(“hammmu/ammu(m), a kind of seaweed.5 The second text contains the word ‘mdtn, 
usually analyzed as m dtn, “with Ditanu.”’ This interpretation is confirmed by ll. 13- 
14, where Ditanu is the subject of the verb ‘ny, “answer.” The third passage contains the 
repeated phrase ztr ‘mh/‘mk/‘my.® The expression ztr "m here parallels skn il ib, “stele of 
the ancestral god,” so that we may suggest the meaning “eponymous ancestor” for 'm, a 
meaning that the word has in the Amorite onomasticon. Many interpretations have 
been proposed for the word ztr; if we add the meaning “urn,” suggested by association 
with Old Akk. dU£zitirum,9 we may translate ztr ‘m as “urn of the eponymous ances- 
tor,” the focus of a family cult. This would be the only instance of the noun 'am(m) in 
Ugaritic. But since it is associated with the word zrr, otherwise unattested in Ugaritic, it 
is reasonable to suggest that ztr m is not a native Ugaritic expression but a borrowing 
from the Amorite terminology of the funerary cult. The element 'am(m) is quite com- 


l. Congress Volume, Góttingen 1971. SVT 29 (1978), 87. 

2. See ARM, XIV, 70, vo. 5'; AHw, I, 346. 

3. P. 1413. 

4. See KTU 1.4, VII, [55] = 1.8, II, 8. On the Akkadian see MSL VIIU2, 38, 345. 
5. See AHw, I, 318a; E. Lipiński, BiOr 38 (1981), 385. 

6. AHw, I, 317b. 

7. KTU 1.123, 2.11. 

8. ATU 1.17, I, 27. [45]; II, [1]. 17. 

9. AHw, III, 1534a. 
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mon in the Amorite onomasticon; the fifteen Ugaritic proper names using 'am(m), in- 
cluding the two royal names ‘ammistamru and 'ammurapi,! belong to the same 
onomastic tradition. 


4. Amorite. The element 'am(m) is very common in the Amorite onomasticon, enter- 
ing into the formation of more than two hundred proper names.!! Names like 'ammu- 'il 
and 'ili-/ila-'ammu show that it is a theophorous element. At the same time, however, it 
indicates kinship, because it 1s used in the series of names that appear to express grief 
over the death of a family member, such as ‘ayya-‘ammuhii, “Where is his 'am(m)?" 
1.e., the ‘am(m) of the child. This observation is confirmed by the total absence of 
names in which the terms ‘am(m) and "father" or "brother" occur together. There is, 
however, a name ammu-hälum, with the unlikely interpretation “the paternal uncle is 
the maternal uncle" based on the meaning of Arab. ‘amm and häl. The royal name 
‘ammi-ditdna, in which the tribal appellative "Ditanu" appears in the genitive of the 
diptotic declension of nouns in -dnu,'* appears to presuppose that the Babylonian king, 
the only individual known to bear this name, claimed the status of ‘am(m) of the royal 
house. This role would suggest that ‘am(m) denotes the tribal eponym. Among the 
Amorites, this founder was not only “like a god” ('ammus ki 'il), enjoying the privilege 
of a cult at the site where his remains were interred, but could even be identified with 
one of the higher deities of the pantheon, as is exemplified by such names as ‘ammi- 
haddu, 'ammi-'anat, 'ammi-dagàn, and 'ammu-'el. The Ugaritic names using ‘am(m) 
follow Amorite onomastic practice; many biblical names go back to this same source. 

Outside the onomasticon, which is also attested in the Egyptian Execration Texts, 
the noun 'ammu appears in the Old Babylonian Hymn to Ishtar, in which the god Anu 
is called ha-mu-us, literally “the head of their clan."!? It apparently appears also in the 
Code of Hammurabi, in one of the titles claimed by Hammurabi: musépi kinätim 
museser hammi, “Revealer of truths, guide of the head of the clan."!^ This title signifies 
that he applied and put into effect the true principles promulgated by the king. It would 
seem, therefore, that the earliest known meaning of ‘am(m) is "head" or "founder" of a 
clan, 1.e., the eponym or common ancestor of a tribe or family. 


5. Akkadian Texts of the 1st Millennium. Out of this meaning grew the double mean- 
ing, both collective and individual, of the word 'am(m) in the Ist millennium. It can 
denote all the descendants of a common ancestor or the agnate as an individual, just as 
— OTN däm can mean both “humankind” and “human individual.” That the collec- 
tive sense of ‘am(m) was known in Mesopotamia is shown by a list explaining non- 
Akkadian names, which glosses Hammurabi as kimtum rapastum, “extended family," 


10. PNU, 109. 

11. Gelb; APNM, 196-98. 

12. E. Lipiński, Studies in Bible and the Ancient Near East. FS S. E. Loewenstamm, 2 vols. 
(1978), II, 91-94. 

13. AHw, II, 317b; CAD, VI, 69. 

14. CH, IV, 54; cf. J. Nougayrol, RA 45 (1951) 75, 10. 
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and Ammisaduqa as kimtum kittum, “legitimate family.”!> These explanations show 
that Babylonian scholars of the 1st millennium interpreted the element ‘ammu in the 
sense of “family.” This interpretation also accounts for the identification ‘am-mu = ze- 
ru, “descendants,” found in a synonym list.!6 


6. Phoenician and Punic. The term ‘am(m) is common in Phoenician and Punic, 
where it generally serves to designate the populace of a city or town, i.e., the assembly 
of the citizens of a municipality. This “municipal” meaning of the word ‘am(m) is at- 
tested as early as the 8th century in the Karatepe inscriptions, where it designates the 
inhabitants of the city without any institutional or familial connotations.!? This is no 
longer true, however, of the expression m "rs z in the Yehawmilk inscription of the 5th 
century. Here the king requests the Mistress of Byblos “to bestow her favor in the eyes 
of the gods and in the eyes of the 'people of this land' together with the favor of the 
‘people of this land.’ ”!8 The ‘m "rs z — an expression comparable to the biblical ‘am 
hà'àres — must refer to a corporate body whose opinion meant every bit as much as 
that of the gods, as expressed by the proverb Vox populi, vox Dei. 

This institutional sense of the word ‘am(m) appears even more clearly in the later in- 
scriptions, where it is further qualified by the name of the municipality in question: ‘m 
sdn, “people of Sidon”;!9 ‘m sr, “people of Tyre”;20 ‘m Ipt, “people of Lapethos";?! ‘m 
gwl, “people of Gaulos";?? ‘m byt'n, “people of Bitia";?? ‘m Ikš, “people of Lixus";?^ "m 
Ipqy, “people of Leptis (Magna)";?5 ‘m rsmlqrt, “people of Cape Melgart”;26 ‘m 'gdr, 
"people of Cadiz"; ‘m Xms, “people of Heliopolis(?)";?5 ‘m qrthdst, “people of 
Carthage."?? In addition, in a bilingual inscription from Leptis Magna, Neo-Pun. bn’ ‘m, 
"sons of the people,” corresponds to Lat. cives, while ‘rs is the equivalent of patria.*° 

A different collective sense of the word 'am(m) appears in the great Maktar Inscrip- 
tion, in which m’ y3b "dmt, “its people dwelling in the region," is subordinate to the 
mzrh (probably "college" or “corporation”), since the pronominal suffix of ‘m’ refers to 
it.?! Here ‘m appears to refer to “people” dependent on the mzrh but dwelling in the 
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countryside (‘dmt), like those in 1 K. 19:21 and 2 K. 4:41. Instead, the legend ‘m mhnt 
of Siculo-Punic coins means “people of the military camp,” so that here amm denotes 
the army, an additional collective usage well attested in the Bible. 

These collective senses of ‘am(m) stand in contrast to the handful of personal names 
formed with ‘m.°* Apart from the hypocoristica m, m, and Tm)]y, the only certain PNs are 
T m (cf. Heb. "*If'üm), myl (cf. Heb. ammi’el), ‘myyhn (probably to be interpreted as 
. ‘ammiyéhan), and ‘mskr.*3 This last is also found in Neo-Assyr. am-mas-ki-ri, “the 'am(m) 
is the one who gives the name" (maskir; cf. Isa. 49:1).?* Since the name is typically Phoeni- 
cian-Punic (skr for zkr), we can be almost certain that in Phoenician-Punic the word 'am(m) 
could be used as an individual noun, in the sense of “eponymous ancestor.” 

Neither the prep. ‘im nor a fem. subst. ‘mt meaning “people, society, congregation" 
is attested in Phoenician-Punic.35 The forms b'mt (“after the manner of") and Imt 
(probably “vestibule”; cf. Heb. làm) belong elsewhere.?6 


7. Ammonite and Moabite. In Ammonite, ‘m has been found only in the PN ‘mndb, 
which appears in Neo-Assyrian as am-mi-na-ad-bi,?? as well as in the name Am- 
mon (mn) itself, which is a hypocoristicon formed from the root ‘amm- by the addition 
of -än > -ón. It is common in Amorite names, especially at Mari.?* In Moabite, ‘m ap- 
pears twice in the Mesha Inscription, where it refers to the inhabitants of a town.?? 


8. North Arabian. North Arabian inscriptions include several proper names using 
m; to these should be added the masc. names ‘mw in Nabatean and ‘mt in Palmyrene.* 
The generic name 'm is unquestionably a familial noun denoting a male agnate. In two 
Nabatean inscriptions, m clearly means “great-grandfather,’ a concretization of the 
Amorite meaning “eponymous ancestor." ^! This same meaning appears in a Safatic in- 
scription, whose author lists four persons, each of whom he calls “his Ynt [fem. of ‘m],” 
probably female ancestors.*? An ‘m would thus be a male agnate. The collective mean- 
ing of ‘m, "people," common in Nabatean, may also be attested in a Safaitic inscrip- 
tion.* Safaitic also uses the prep. 'm.* 
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9. South Arabian. The element m also appears in Old South Arabian names.^ In the 
area of Qataban, however, it can also refer to the moon god 'Amm.^9 Although "n is 
usually translated “paternal uncle,”*’ the pl. “mm refers to agnates in general; the same 
is true for Sabaic and Minaean.** The sg. m appears occasionally to mean “clan” or 
"people." The name of the god 'Amm is to be interpreted as meaning that he 1s a “pa- 
rental" god, even an “eponymous ancestor.” 

Sabaic has a verb hmm derived from the collective noun ^m, "people"; it means 
“collect.” Two related nouns are tmm, “publicity, publication,” and ‘mt, “rabble.’*? The 
prep. 71 also appears in Old South Arabic. 


10. Classical Arabic. Arabic uses the words ‘amm and ‘amma in the sense of pater- 
nal “uncle” and “aunt,” but more for a paternal agnate in the widest sense.>° The collec- 
tive meaning of ‘amm ıs also found and 1s probably preserved in the phrase bani 
amm.?! The denominative verb ‘amma is used with the meaning “be general."?? A con- 
nection between derivatives of the root 'amm and 'ama (‘ym), “become unaccustomed,” 
or the particle ‘amma/‘amm4 < 'an-mä is out of the question.> 


ll. Aramaic. The noun ‘am(m), emph. pl. ‘ammayyda’, amm*mayyá , or amm*mé , 
appears in Old Aramaic, Imperial Aramaic,?* Jewish Aramaic, Nabatean, Syriac, and 
Mandaic with the meaning "people"; it occasionally has the nuance of “multitude,” 
"congregation," "sect," or “rabble.” The earliest text in which it is used is the Deir 
“Alla plaster inscription.5? Occurrences of ‘m in Nabatean with the meaning “great- 
grandfather" are dependent on North Arabian influence.56 Syr. 'amm*tà' means “pa- 
ternal aunt"; the masc. form 'amm appears in many Aramaic proper names of the Ist 
millennium;?’ in this context it can be a theophorous element, but it can also refer to 
a relative. Thus the meaning of ‘am(m) in Aramaic proper names appears to resemble 
Amorite and Nabatean usage. 


12. Summary. In summary, we can say that the West Semitic word “amm refers to 
agnates, both individually and collectively. The individual sense can take on a specific 
meaning, denoting an eponymous ancestor, a great-grandfather, or, in a later stage of 
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development, a paternal uncle, or even (in modern Arabic) a father-in-law. The collec- 
tive sense includes the totality of agnates, a clan, but also the people as a whole, a mul- 
titude, or a religious assembly. The biblical usage of ‘am appropriates this double 
meaning without any difficulty. 


II. Individual Sense. 

1. Proper Names. In Biblical Hebrew the individual sense of ‘am is attested primar- 
ily in proper names. Some of these names reflect a very ancient tradition, going back to 
a prebiblical use of the word. This is particularly true of “liam (2 S. 11:3; 23:34), 
ammí el (Nu. 13:12; 2 S. 9:4-5; 17:27; 1 Ch. 3:5; 26:5), and yitr“äm (2 S. 3:5; 1 Ch. 
3:3), all of which appear as Amorite personal names, as well as 'ammón, the epony- 
mous ancestor of the Ammonites. The name 'ammínàüdàüb (Ex. 6:23; Nu. 1:7; 2:3; 
7:12,17; 10:14; Ruth 4:19-20; 1 Ch. 2:10; 6:7[Eng. v. 22]; 15:10-11; also to be read in 
Cant. 6:12) was borne by two Ammonite kings.°® Here the element ‘ammi is the sub- 
ject, as well as in 'ammíhád (Nu. 1:10; 2:18; 7:48,53; 10:22; 34:20,28; 1 Ch. 7:26; 9:4), 
in the Aramaic name ‘ammizdbdd (1 Ch. 27:6), in the North Arabian name "ní'üm 
(1 Ch. 7:19), as well as in y*qam'àm (1 Ch. 23:19; 24:23; cf. the toponym yoqm*'am), 
yürob'àm, and r*hab*'üm.^?? It is the predicate in 'ammíhür (2 S. 13:37 K), a 
theophorous name with Horus, and in ‘ammisadday (Nu. 1:12; 2:25; 7:66,71; 10:25). 
There are also the toponyms yoqm*'àm (1 K. 4:12; 1 Ch. 6:53[68]); yoqn*'àm (Josh. 
12:22; 19:11; 21:34), yoqd*'àm (Josh. 15:56), which should possibly be emended to 
yoqr* am (1 Ch. 2:44); and perhaps also yibl*'àm (Josh. 17:11; Jgs. 1:27; 2 K. 9:27; cf. 
1 Ch. 6:55[70]). Two of these toponyms appear also as Amorite PNs: yaqun-'ammu 
and 'ammu-yaqar.9? 

The relatively frequent correlations with Amorite onomastica can indicate that 
amm in most PNs originally had the meaning “eponymous ancestor" or “paterfami- 
lias." The popular etymology in Gen. 19:37f. attests similar meaning. Here the name 
Moab is explained with the help of me ab, “came forth from their father"; ben- 'ammí 
must then mean “son of my clan-father" or “family father" Accordingly, the Hebrew 
PN with the element ‘amm can reflect an ancestral cult, vestiges of which would obvi- 
ously be nuanced when transmitted in the biblical texts. 


2. Burial Formula. Nevertheless, the written language of the biblical period has pre- 
served the individual usage of 'am in a few expressions, especially the burial formula 
ne”sap 'el-'ammàyw (Gen. 25:8,17; 35:29,33; Nu. 20:24; 27:13; 31:2; Dt. 32:50 
[twice]). It is a euphemism for “die,” meaning literally be gathered to his ancestors." 
Other texts express the same notion with the verb ne *sap (Nu. 20:26; Isa. 57:1; Hos. 
4:3; Sir. 8:7; 40:28; cf. Ezk. 34:29) — a usage already attested at Ugarit$! — or connect 
it with other adverbial phrases such as ne *sap ‘el-"*bétdyw, “be gathered to his fathers" 


58. See IPN, 193; Jackson, Ammonite Language, 97. 

59. See IPN, 146; on the North Arabic name see Harding, Index, 80, 145. 
60. For the former see TCL, I, 238, 42; for the latter, ARM, XVI/1, 101. 
61. KTU 1.14, I, 18. 
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(Jgs. 2:10; cf. 2 K. 22:20; 2 Ch. 34:28); or ne *sap 'el-gibröteykä, "be gathered to 
your tombs” (2 K. 22:20; 2 Ch. 34:28). The pl. 'el-'ammayw is therefore no standing el- 
ement of the idiom. The LXX simply translates it as lads (Gen. 25:8; 49:29,33; Nu. 
20:24; 27:13; 31:2; Dt. 32:50) or génos (Gen. 25:17; 35:29). Targ. Ongelos retains the 
pl. ‘amméh, but this is only a mechanical borrowing of the Hebrew term. Taking into 
account the idiom "asap/ne *sap "el- "bótàyw (Jgs. 2:10; 2 K. 22:20; 2 Ch. 34:28) and 
the meaning of ‘am in onomastics, we may conclude that here ‘ammim refers to de- 
parted progenitors, to forefathers in the widest sense of the word. Above and beyond its 
use as a periphrastic euphemism for “die,” the idiom may embody a concealed allusion 
to a cult of departed ancestors celebrated at their tombs (2 K. 22:20; 2 Ch. 34:28). 


3. Banishment Formula. The individual usage of 'am occurs also in the penalty for- 
mula nikr*tá hannepes hahi’ me'ammeyha. With a few variants (Ex. 12:15,19; Nu. 
19:20), it appears in 30 OT texts: Gen. 17:14; Ex. 12:15,19; 30:33,38; 31:14; Lev. 
7:20,21,25,27; 17:4,9,10,14; 18:29; 19:8; 20:3,5,6,17,18; 23:29,30; Nu. 9:13; 15:30, 
31; 19:13,20; Ezk. 14:8,9. It clearly refers to exclusion from the community, without 
going into detail about the modalities.% The double formulation of the punishment in 
Ex. 31:14 appears to indicate that this excommunication has replaced the death pen- 
alty, which was prescribed originally for breaking the sabbath (Ex. 31:14a; Nu. 15:32- 
36). With the passage of time, the use of the pl. ‘ammim ceased to be clear; later texts 
therefore replaced it with yisra'el (Ex. 12:15), 'edá (Ex. 12:19), or gähäl (Nu. 19:20), 
or changed the formula slightly to hikrit . . . miqqereb ‘ammdadh/ammo (Lev. 17:10; 
20:3,6), nikrat miqqereb hammah*neh (CD 20:26), nikrat mittók kol b*né 'ór (1QS 
2:16), or mittók “maméh (11QT 27:7-8). At first glance, the pl. 'ammím of the original 
idiom can refer only to the members of the clan or tribe, both living and dead, since 
such excommunication was intended to exclude the banished individual from the fam- 
ily tomb. It is likely, however, that the real purpose of the punishment was exclusion 
from the cult of the dead, since the formula uses the term nepes, possibly to be under- 
stood in the sense of nepes mét. Under this interpretation, the pl. 'ammím would have 
exactly the same meaning as in the burial formula ne *sap 'el-‘ammäyw, to which the 
banishment formula stands in contrast. 


4. Covenant Formula. It is possible that the individual sense of ‘am was also present 
in the covenant formula: "I will be God for you, and you will be 'am for me" (Lev. 
26:12; cf. Ex. 6:7; Dt. 26:17-18; 29:12[13]; Jer. 7:23; 11:4; 24:7; 30:22; 31:1,33; 
32:38; Ezk. 11:20; 14:11; 36:28; 37:23,27; Zec. 8:8; 11QT 59:13). This statement uses 
the ancient word pair "God" and "ancestor" that appears in the Amorite PNs 'ammus- 
ki-'il (“his ancestor is like God") and ‘ili/ila-‘ammu (“the ancestor is [my] God") as 
well as Ruth 1:16: “Your ancestor will be my ancestor, and your God will be my God.” 
The words of the covenant thus conjure up a mutual relationship that practically re- 


62. — I, 10. 
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quires interpreting the word ‘am in the sense of “agnate,” since the specific meaning 
"progenitor" is impossible. Yahweh and Israel would be understood henceforth as a 
kind of family, with Yahweh in its midst: “I shall walk in your midst” (Lev. 26:12). The 
word ‘am was undoubtedly understood later in the sense of “my people,” but Lev. 26:12 
speaks only of an ‘am, with no suffix, which makes sense only with the meaning 
"agnate" or “blood relative," as a newly established kinship relationship. Later a more 
precise definition claimed the day, based on the relationship traditionally established 
between the covenant formula and the expression ‘am yhwh (1 S. 2:24; 2 S. 1:12; 6:21; 
2 K. 9:6; cf. ‘am *lohim in 2 S. 14:13), a construct phrase expressing the relationship 
between Israel and God, which gave rise to the use of the suffix “my people" (1 K. 
14:7; 16:2; etc.), "your people" (Hab. 3:13; Ps. 3:9[8]; 79:13; etc.), “his people" (Ps. 
29:11; 78:71; etc.). It is likely, however, that originally the expression did not refer to 
the Israel that settled west of the Jordan toward the end of the 13th century, but to the 
"clan" or “tribe” of Yahweh dwelling in Edom.9^ The notion of kinship was undoubt- 
edly present at the outset, but the word had a collective sense, just as in the expression 
‘am k*mos (Nu. 21:29). 

The complete covenant formula — for the most part already reinterpreted collec- 
tively — appears first in Ex. 6:7 in connection with the commissioning of Moses; it ap- 
pears subsequently in contexts emphasizing obedience to the law as a condition of the 
covenant (Lev. 26:12 [H]; Dt. 26:17-18; 29:12-13(13-14); Jer. 7:23; 11:4), as a conse- 
quence of a new heart (Jer. 24:7; 31:33; Ezk. 11:20), as a consequence of purification 
(Ezk. 14:11; 37:23), and in the context of a general restoration of Israel (Jer. 30:22; 
31:1; 32:38; Ezk. 36:28; 37:27; Zec. 8:8). Other texts may be read as alluding to the 
formula, e.g., Jer. 13:11 (“in order that they might be my people"), Isa. 40:1 (when one 
can speak of “my people" and “your God,” the covenant is still in force; on “comfort,” 
cf. 49:13; 52:9), 51:16 (“. . . saying to Zion, ‘You are my people" "), 51:22 (“your God, 
who pleads the cause of his people”), and 63:8 ("surely they are my people . . . he be- 
came their savior”). 

In Jgs. 5:11,13, the expression ‘am yhwh seems to mean “army of Yahweh” (see 
III.5 below), but this is clearly a specialized meaning here. Elsewhere the complete 
expression and the suffixed forms appear in contexts dealing with the intimate bond 
between Yahweh and his people (“clan, kindred”). The expression is especially com- 
mon in prophetic language and in the Psalms; it is not found in the laws or wisdom 
literature. According to Lohfink, it belongs “primarily to the situation of dialogue 
between Yahweh: and Israel, less to the situation of objective speaking about Is- 
rae]."65 

The relationship between Yahweh and his people can find negative or positive ex- 
pression, depending on whether it provokes his intervention to punish or to help. 
Yahweh is angry with his people (Isa. 5:25; 47:6; Ps. 106:40), "sells" them (Ps. 


64. See R. Giveon, Les bédouins Shosou (1971), 26-28, 75; contra L. E. Stager, Er/sr 18 
(1985) 56-64. 
65. P. 280. 
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44:13[12]), makes them suffer hard things (Ps. 60:5[3]), gives them to the sword (Ps. 
78:62), requites their wickedness (Jer. 7:12). But he also observes the misery of his 
people (Ex. 3:7) and delivers them out of Egypt (1 K. 8:16; Ps. 105:43; Dnl. 9:15; cf. 
Ps. 77:16[15][gàá al]), binds up their wounds (Isa. 30:26), goes forth to save his peo- 
ple (Hab. 3:13), restores their fortunes (Sib $°büt, Jer. 30:3; Hos. 6:11; Ps. 53:7[6]). 
He gives blessings, help, peace, and strength (Dt. 26:15; Ps. 3:9[8]; 28:9; 29:11); he 
makes known his power and sends redemption (Ps. 111:6,9). The people are his 
flock, which he pastures (Ps. 79:13; 100:3; cf. 77:21[20]; 78:52); he takes special 
care of the powerless among his people (Isa. 10:2; 14:32). He is a refuge for his peo- 
ple (Joel 4:16[3:16]). He sets princes or kings over his people (1 S. 9:16; 13:14; 
15:1; 2 S. 6:21; 7:8; 1 K. 14:7; 16:2; 2 K. 9:6). He speaks to his people and admon- 
ishes them (Ps. 50:7; 81:9[8]; cf. 78:1). He laments that his people do not understand 
(Isa. 1:3; here the familial aspect surfaces: rebellious, degenerate children). He asks 
in desperation, "What can I do with my sinful people?" (Jer. 9:6[7]) or reproachfully, 
"O my people, what have I done to you?" (Mic. 6:3). Particularly impressive is the 
concentration of occurrences in Solomon's prayer at the dedication of the temple 
(1 K. 8:23-52). The entire dedication ceremony is represented as involving God's 
people: the people possess the land as God's gift (vv. 36,51), are obligated to fear 
God (v. 43), and expect that God will hear their prayers (vv. 30,38,52) and forgive 
their sins (vv. 34,36,50). 

This notion plays a special role in the thought of Hosea. He calls his son Lo-ammi, 
because Israel is no longer God's people (1:9). Later, however, Yahweh takes back his 
people, and we hear again the words ‘ammi and “ldhay (2:25[23]). 

Isa. 2:6 is a special case: ki nätastä 'amm*kà bet ya *^gob. In the context of vv. 6-22, 
an apostrophe to the house of Jacob would be unique (v. 9c is either parenthetical or 
corrupt). The LXX reads: “He has rejected his people, the house of Jacob," which may 
make the best sense. The Targ. reads “your strength" ( uzz*kà), i.e., God. In discussing 
Hos. 4:4, Nyberg has pointed out the possibility of taking ‘am, "relative," as a reference 
to the deity, an interpretation that would also be possible here.® Saadiah interprets ‘am 
as "national character"; Wiklander has a similar reading: "the congregation of those 
who worship Yahweh."97 The change of person, however, remains difficult, and it is 
probably impossible to reach a totally satisfying solution. 

Lipinski 


It should be noted that outside Israel the concept of a “people” is totally absent from 
the ancient Near East. Groups of human beings are distinguished by their dwelling 
places, geographical regions, and social classes, as well as by their various languages, a 
distinction that sometimes results in different groupings.‘® 

Von Soden 


66. H. S. Nyberg, Studien zum Hoseabuche. UUA 1935:6, 27-28. 
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III. Collective Sense. The semantic content of the word ‘am developed primarily in 
an urban milieu, taking on a variety of collective nuances in which the notion of kin- 
ship among members of a clan or with the tribal "totem" was lost. This connotation 
vanished from common usage at the time when 'am came to be used in synonymous 
parallelism with > "13 góy (Dt. 4:6; Ezk. 36:15; Ps. 96:3,10; 106:34-35) and > OX? 
lom (Gen. 27:29; Isa. 17:12; Jer. 51:58; Hab. 2:13; Ps. 47:4[3]; 57:10[9]; 67:5[4]; 
108:4[3]; Prov. 24:24) without any detectable special nuance. Instead, the term ‘am fre- 
quently suggests the notion of totality, of the people as a whole, like Arab. 'amma. It is 
used in connection with political, civil, and religious institutions: levy of troops, popu- 
lar assembly, populace, congregation of the faithful, and religious community. 


l. Assembly of the Israelites. As in Phoenician and Punic, 'am can refer to the total- 
ity of an urban population enjoying full civil rights (Ruth 4:4,9), e.g., the people of Je- 
rusalem (2 Ch. 32:18). When they meet to make decisions, they constitute the popular 
assembly, called simply hàá'àm or kol-hà'àm. In Jgs. 10:18, e.g., ‘am refers to the as- 
sembly of the inhabitants of Gilead, who appoint Jephthah commander (11:11) and 
whose elders (> ]j?? zaqen) act as their authorized representatives (11:5-11). The situ- 
ation is similar in 1 S. 10:17,22-24, where the ‘am assembled at Mizpah determines to 
elevate Saul to the kingship. In both cases the ‘am is a tribal assembly, of Gilead and 
Benjamin respectively. A more inclusive assembly appears in 1 K. 12. The ‘am at 
Shechem comprises the northern tribes, i.e., Israel; the elders take counsel with 
Rehoboam as delegates of the people. When an author wants to underscore the fact that 
a decision is reached by the whole assembly, the expression kol-hà'am, “all the peo- 
ple,” is used (1 K. 20:8, where the full assembly of the people of Samaria with all the 
elders serving as its spokespersons intervenes with the king). The expression “all Is- 
rael" refers only to the northern kingdom, since Judah never belonged to Israel in the 
strict sense of the word. For example, Omri is acclaimed king by "all Israel" (1 K. 
16:16); then, however, the 'am of Israel was divided (v. 21) and civil war ensued. 


2. The People of the Land of Judah. In Judah the popular assembly of all citizens — 
during the monarchy, distinct from the inhabitants of Jerusalem — bore the special desig- 
nation ‘am hà Gres, literally “people of the land” (cf. 2 K. 14:21 with 2 K. 23:30). This 
‘am hà'àres can be compared to the m "rs z in the inscription of Yehawmilk, king of 
Byblos (see I.6 above). It is distinguished from or contrasted with the king or prince (2 K. 
16:15; Ezk. 7:27; 45:22; Dnl. 9:6), the king and his ministers (Jer. 37:2), and the notables, 
priests, and prophets (Jer. 1:18; 34:19; 44:21; Ezk. 22:24-29). It is also distinct from the 
population of the royal city of Jerusalem (2 K. 11:20; cf. Jer. 25:2), which comprised pri- 
marily functionaries, mercenaries and their families, court personnel, and temple ser- 
vants. As a consequence, the ‘am hd Gres consisted essentially of the people inhabiting 
the province. Nevertheless, it acclaimed Joash (2 K. 11:14,18; 2 Ch. 23:13) and subse- 
quently Josiah (2 K. 21:14; 2 Ch. 33:25) as king. It also decided to destroy the temple of 
Baal and to execute both Mattan the priest of Baal and Queen Athaliah (2 K. 11:18,20; 
2 Ch. 23:17,21), thus functioning as defender of autochthonous Judahite traditions 
against foreign influences associated with the entourage of Athaliah. 
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After the exile, this notion of an autochthonous native people comprising the inhab- 
itants of the province was adopted by the exiles who returned from Babylonia. “The 
poorest of the ‘am hä’äres,’ who had remained in Judah (2 K. 24:14) and intermarried 
with non-Jews (cf. Neh. 13:23), the revenants looked on as people who neither knew 
nor obeyed the law, hindered observance of the sabbath, and interfered with the work 
of national and religious restoration (Ezr. 9:1-2,11; 10:2,11; Neh. 10:29,31-32). On the 
basis of this notion, the term ‘am hà àres was applied to the Samaritans (Ezr. 4:4), then 
to the non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine (Ezr. 3:3; 9:1; Neh. 9:30; Gen. 23:12-13; Nu. 
14:9), and finally to natives in general, e.g., the Egyptians in Egypt (Gen. 42:6). This 
pejorative sense of ‘am hd Gres continued in Mishnaic Hebrew usage. As in Ezr. 9:1- 
2,11; 10:2,11; Neh. 10:29,31-32, the term referred to Jews who do not know the law 
and hence are suspected of not observing the ritual regulations and not offering in the 
temple tithes of the fruits of the field. The Mishnah tractate Demai therefore regulates 
the use of products bought from the ‘am hä’äres. The term was often used to designate 
an individual, another sign of the ambivalence of the word ‘am. Hence the pl. ‘ammé 
hà'ares or hä”räsöt, “people of the land,” appears in postexilic (Ezr. 3:3; 9:1-2,11; 
10:2,11; Neh. 10:29,31-32[28,30-31]) and even Talmudic Hebrew (Bab. Sab. 63a; Hul. 
92a). 


3. The Postexilic Assembly. In the postexilic period, the term 'am also continued to 
denote the popular assembly, which played an active role in postexilic Jerusalem, e.g., 
in Neh. 8, at the hour of birth of Judaism. Even when the text uses the term — ?P 
gähäl (vv. 2,17), the expression kol-hà'àm predominates (vv. 1,3,5,9,11,12); the elders 
are even described as ra 3é hà abót l*kol-hà'am, “heads of the households of all the 
people" (v. 13). In the Maccabean period, when Judah was again largely independent, a 
great popular assembly decides to bestow on Simon and his descendants the hereditary 
authority of ethnarch, high priest, and commander of the Jewish nation (1 Mc. 13:42; 
14:46-47). 

The Greek terms used merely mimic the terminology of the Hebrew original. The 
assembly is quite simply Ao laós (1 Mc. 13:42) and pás ho laós (14:46). At first glance 
the use of the word /aós, which the LXX employs in the special sense of “Jewish peo- 
ple,” is startling. Greek uses a different word, démos, to refer to the assembly of all free 
citizens; in 8:29; 14:20; 15:17 it refers to the assembly of the Jewish people. But these 
last texts are taken from official documents, composed originally in Greek and using 
the terminology of institutions belonging to the Hellenistic world. By contrast, 13:42 
and 14:46 reflect Hebrew usage, rendering hà àm almost automatically as ho lads. In 
reality, (pás) ho laós and ho démos are different terms for the same popular assembly in 
the period of the Maccabees. 


4. The People as a Whole. The word 'am was used in a still broader sense, without 
any institutional connotations and even more inclusively than in the postexilic usage of 
am hà'üres. The word can mean a chance gathering, a multitude (Dt. 13:10[9]: kol- 
ha‘am, everybody"), or the laity (hà'àm) in contrast to the priests (Dt. 18:3; Isa. 24:2; 
Jer. 26:7; 28:5; Neh. 10:35). Elsewhere 'am refers to the people in the vicinity of a 
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prophet (1 K. 19:21) or the people in general (2 K. 4:41). The subjects of a king are 
called his ‘am (Ex. 1:22; 7:29; 8:4; etc. [of Pharaoh]; 1 Ch. 18:14 [of David]; 2 Ch. 
21:14 [of Joram]; 33:10 [of Manasseh]; in 1 K. 20:42; 22:4; Ezk. 30:11, the sense of 
"military host" may also be present). Often (but not always; cf. Ex. 3:21; 5:22) the ex- 
pression hà'am hazzeh has pejorative overtones (Isa. 6:9; 8:6,11; 28:11; 29:1; etc.). 
Only the context permits a semantic definition. By a still broader extension of mean- 
ing, the word ‘am can refer to an animal population (Ps. 74:14; Prov. 30:25-26). In this 
usage all sense of kinship has vanished. 


5. Warriors. Another ancient meaning of 'am is "troops"; it derives from the obli- 
gation to provide armed assistance that an agnate relationship imposed upon mem- 
bers of a clan or tribe assumed to be descended from a common ancestor. In certain 
instances no trace remains of this reference to familial ties, although the word ‘am 
without further specification can refer to the army or general levy (Nu. 20:20; 21:33; 
| S. 14:28ff.; etc.). We sometimes find the expression ‘am hammilhämä, “fighting 
men" (Josh. 8:1,3; 10:7; 11:7). Earlier, in the time of the “wars of Yahweh” (Nu. 
21:14; 1 S. 18:17; 25:28; Sir. 46:3), the army was called ‘am yhwh, “the people of 
Yahweh" (Jgs. 5:13), an expression that suggests kinship with God. During the pe- 
riod of the monarchy, especially at its outset, this popular host was clearly distinct 
from the mercenaries, who were "servants" of the king (2 S. 11:11). The expressions 
am y*hádá and ‘am yisrä’el in 2 S. 19:41 probably refer to this host, while ‘am 
k*na'an in Zeph. 1:11 means "people" in general. The people in arms could identify 
itself with the freemen's assembly, for in 1 K. 16:15-16 we see it proclaiming Omri 
king. During Sennacherib's siege of Jerusalem, it was once again the popular levy 
that kept watch on the walls (2 K. 18:26; Isa. 36:11). In Gen. 32:8(7), 33:15, and 
35:6, too, 'am probably refers to men in arms; here, however, the word does not 
mean “army” in the strict sense. 


6. The People of God. The cultic and religious assembly of Yahweh's faithful is fre- 
quently called the *people of Yahweh" (Nu. 11:29, 'am yhwh), the "people of God" 
(Jgs. 20:2, ‘am "Iohíim), or simply “the people" (hä’äm). The ancient agnatic connota- 
tions of the word had probably vanished, while the notion of religious and cultic de- 
pendence and ties won the upper hand (we even find the "people of the calf" in Hos. 
10:5). In this sense texts often speak of “my/your/his people” (Ex. 3:7; 5:1; 18:1; Dt. 
32:9; etc.), with the suffix referring to Yahweh in each case (see II.4 above). Some- 
times the text also speaks of the ‘am qādôš, “holy people" (Dt. 7:6; 14:2,21; 26:19; 
28:9; cf. Isa. 62:12, 'am-haqqodes); this phrase does not express an inherent attribute, 
but kinship with Yahweh.® Other expressions are ‘am s“gullä (> 51230) mikkol- 
ha‘ammim, God's “own people among all the peoples” (Dt. 7:6; 14:2; cf. 26:18), and 
‘am nah?lá (> M3 nähal), God's “hereditary people" (Dt. 4:20; cf. 9:29; 1 K. 8:51; 
2 Ch. 6:27). The Greek translation often uses /aós for ‘am in this sense. The LXX 
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breathed new life into this ancient Greek word by associating it emphatically with the 
chosen people in contrast to the éthné, the “gentiles” or “heathen.” 


7. Foreign Peoples. Finally, ‘am can refer to a foreign nation like Cush (Isa. 18:2) or 
Egypt (30:5); in the plural (‘ammim), it can mean the foreign nations in contrast to Is- 
rael (2:3; 8:9; 12:4; etc.), a meaning found also in the expressions 'ammé hà Gres (Est. 
8:17) and 'ammé hà *rásot (Neh. 9:30). This usage appears frequently in the Essene lit- 
erature, where 'ammé hä”räsöt (1QM 10:9; 1QH 4:26), köl hä’ammim (1QpHab 
3:6,11,13; 6:7; 8:5), and (hà)'ammím (CD 8:10; etc.) refer to the gentile nations. 


IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Essene writings put special emphasis on the holiness of 
the chosen people by identifying them with the righteous, the “sons of light.” The 
chapter of the War Scroll describing the standards specifies that the words ‘am El, 
"people of God,” are to be written upon the great banner that will go “at the head of all 
the people,” i.e., the army (1QM 3:13; cf. 1:5). This military connotation of ‘am ap- 
pears not only in the War Scroll but also in the Temple Scroll (58:5,10,11,16; 61:13). 
The holiness of the ‘am is expressed in 11QT 48:7,10 by the phrase ‘am gqädös, taken 
from Dt. 7:6; 14:2. Elsewhere the same purpose is served by ‘am gödes (1QM 12:1; 
14:12; cf. also Dnl. 8:24), ‘am q*dósim, “people of the saints" (1QM 12:8; cf. again 
Dnl. 8:24), or ‘am q*dóséká, "people of your saints" (1QH 11:11-12). Although the lat- 
ter expression also admits the reading ‘im g“dösekä, “with your saints" (cf. 1QM 12:4), 
the sentence structure makes it more likely that we have here a variant of “dat 
q*dóséká, “congregation of your saints" (1QM 12:7; 1QH fr. 5:3), and s*ba’ q*dóséká, 
"army of your saints" (1QH 10:35). 

Apart from this emphasis on the holiness of the true people of God, the usage of 'am 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls hardly differs from OT usage. It can mean the cultic assembly 
(11QT 32:6; 35:12,14; cf. 51:11), it can sometimes denote the laity as distinct from the 
priests (15:17), but it can also be used in a very general sense. Thus ‘am haggähäl 
(18:7; 26:7,9) means “the members of the assembly,” and köl hä’äm can simply stand 
for “everyone.” It is interesting that kol-góy ümamläkä (2 Ch. 32:15) becomes köl göy 
w*'am in 11QT 58:3; furthermore, 1 1QtgJob 34:29 uses ‘am to represent both góy (Job 
34:29) and ‘ādām (36:28). In CD 1:21 rib ‘am probably means “strife” (cf. 2 S. 22:44 = 
Ps. 18:44[43]). The Essenes and their contemporaries in Judea thus apparently did not 
attribute particular theological significance to the word ‘am, unlike the LXX transla- 
tors, who assigned a specific value to the terms /aós and éthnos. 
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TAY ‘amad; 19% 'ómed; AMY ‘emda; 1992 ma“mäd; MYY mo” 





I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. II. Verb: 1. Qal; 2. Hiphil. III. Nouns. IV. 1. LXX; 2. Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Etymology. Etymologically, Heb. ‘ämad, “approach, stand," corresponds to 
Akk. emédu, “lean on, lay upon,”! and Arab. ‘amada, “support, intend"; but this rela- 
tionship contributes nothing to our understanding of Hebrew usage. The root is not 
found in Ugaritic; Aramaic and Phoenician attest only ‘@mmid/md, “pillar.” The only 
occurrence of the verb in Aramaic, Ahigar 160, is uncertain;? Aramaic uses güm in- 
stead. 


2. Occurrences. The 435 occurrences of the verb in the qal are distributed quite 
evenly through the whole OT; the 85 occurrences of the hiphil appear predominantly in 
late texts (the Chronicler’s History and Daniel). The hophal occurs twice. Besides > 
TY ‘ammiid, “pillar,” there are four nominal derivatives: ‘med, “standing, place" (9 
times in Daniel, Nehemiah, and 2 Chronicles); ‘emdah, “place for stopping" (Mic. 
1:11); ma“*mdd, “attendance, function" (5 occurrences); and mo "mäd, “foothold” (Ps. 
69:3[2]). 


II. Verb. 

1. Qal. The verb ‘Gmad is in common use with the basic meaning “approach, place 
oneself," or (primarily as a ptcp.) simply "stand." Any theological overtones derive 
from the context. 

a. Approach. We find ‘Gmad with the meaning “approach, go and stand" in a variety 
of contexts. Moses comes before Pharaoh (Ex. 9:10); the Israelites go to the entrance 
of the tent of meeting and offer incense (Nu. 16:18); the angel of Yahweh takes a stand 
in a narrow path to block Balaam's way (Nu. 22:24,26); Jotham goes and stands on Mt. 
Gerizim to tell his fable (Jgs. 9:7); David runs and stands over Goliath (1 S. 17:51); 
Saul says to the Amalekite, “Come, stand over me and kill me" (2 S. 1:9-10); Absalom 
positions himself by the road into the city gate (2 S. 15:2); a member of a company of 


ümad. S. Amsler, “TAY ‘md to stand," TLOT, II, 921-24; D. R. Ap-Thomas, “Notes on Some 
Terms Relating to Prayer," VT 6 (1956) 225-41; P. A. H. de Boer, “OVT 729 ON: Sirach 
xliv 12a,’ Hebräische Wortforschung. FS W. Baumgartner. SVT 16 (1967), 25-29; B. Gemser, 
“The rib- or Controversy-Pattern in Hebrew Mentality,’ Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient 
Near East. FS H. H. Rowley. SVT 3 (1955), 120-37; W. Grundmann, "Stehen und Fallen im 
qumränischen und neutestamentlichen Schrifttum,” Qumrdn-Probleme, ed. H. Bardtke (1963), 
147-66; J. F. A. Sawyer, "Hebrew Words for the Resurrection of the Dead," VT 23 (1973) 218- 
34, esp. 222-23. 
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prophets goes to stand beside the road to wait for the king (1 K. 20:38); Jehoshaphat 
comes forward and cries out, “Listen to me” (2 Ch. 20:20); Jeremiah goes and stands in 
the gate of the temple to deliver his temple sermon (Jer. 7:2; 26:2; cf. 19:14). 

In military contexts, 'àmad means "take a position, form up” (1 S. 17:3; 2 S. 2:25; 
2 K. 3:21; 11:11). In Neh. 12:40 the verb refers to the appearance of festal choruses in 
the temple. 

b. With Statement of Purpose. Sometimes people approach for a particular purpose. 
The inhabitants of Aroer are to stand by the road and watch to find out what has hap- 
pened (Jer. 48:19). Using similar language, Jeremiah exhorts his listeners to stand at 
the crossroads to ask for the ancient paths, i.e., to learn from history (Jer. 6:16). People 
stand to pray: Naaman expects Elisha to come out and stand before him and call on the 
name of Yahweh (2 K. 5:11). Jehoshaphat appears in the gähäl in the temple to pray to 
Yahweh (2 Ch. 20:5). Yahweh says to Jeremiah: "Even were Moses and Samuel to 
come and stand before my face, my heart would not turn toward this people" (Jer. 
15:1). Here the purpose is intercession, as also in Jer. 18:20: "Remember how I stood 
before you to speak good for them," and perhaps also Gen. 19:27, if it refers to 18:22- 
23: Abraham stands (‘6méd) before Yahweh, then comes closer (ngs) and intercedes. 

c. In Court. We often find ‘Gmad in the context of judicial proceedings. In a contro- 
versy, according to Ezk. 44:24, the priests are to “stand” to judge (3apat); here 'amad 
can hardly mean "stand," but must mean simply “act as judges."? So also of Yahweh: 
"He stands ready (nissäb) to give justice (rib), he stands present ('omed) to judge (din) 
his people [MT ‘the peoples']" (Isa. 3:13). Since judges normally sit (yasab, Ex. 18:13; 
Isa. 16:5; Joel 4:12[Eng. 3:12]; Ps. 9:5,8-9[4,7-8]; Prov. 20:8; Dnl. 7:9), Boecker as- 
sumes that here Yahweh functions as plaintiff.^ But the verb din is hardly appropriate 
for the plaintiff, unless Yahweh is here both plaintiff and judge. It is better to follow 
Gemser in assuming that the judge rises to pronounce judgment (cf. Ps. 76:9- 10[8-9], 
where güm lammispät parallels hismia‘ din). Wildberger believes that those hearing 
the case were seated but rose to speak (cf. Ps. 82:1, nissab par. Xapat).5 We may note 
that Akkadian, too, uses both asàübu, "sit" and izuzzu, "stand," with reference to 
judges. 

Much more often the text says that the parties come or stand before the judge. The 
people stand before Moses through the entire day while he "judges" (Säpat) them (Ex. 
18:13). The daughters of Zelophehad come and stand before Moses and Eleazar to re- 
quest a judgment (cf. v. 21). In cases involving the law of asylum, the slayer is to come 
and stand before the congregation (/ipné hä’edä, Nu. 35:12; cf. Josh. 20:4,6,9). When 
there is false testimony in court, both parties shall appear before Yahweh, the priests, and 
the judges (Dt. 19:17). The accuser (satán) also “stands” or "takes his place" at the right 


3. So Gemser, 123; NRSV; contra G. R. Driver, Bibl 35 (1954) 310; W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. 
Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 450. 

4. Redeformen des Rechtsleben im AT. WMANT 14 (?1970), 85. 

5. P. 123. 

6. Wildberger, /saiah 1—12 (Eng. trans. 1991), 141. See also L. Kóhler, Hebrew Man (Eng. 
trans. 1956), 132. 
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hand of the accused “to accuse him” (Zec. 3:1; cf. also Ps. 109:6). According to Gemser, 
the accused also stand (Ps. 76:8[7]; 130:3; Jer. 49:19; 1 S. 6:20), but here ‘mad could 
also be taken to mean “be vindicated.”’ The verb gám is used of witnesses (Dt. 19:15-16; 
Ps. 27:12; 35:11), while ‘mad is used of Yahweh as advocate (Ps. 109:31). 

Deutero-Isaiah borrows the language of the court. In the third Servant Song, we 
read: "Who will venture to contend (rib) with me? Let us stand up together (na'amdá 
yähad)” (Isa. 50:8). In a similar vein, those who make idols are to come and stand be- 
fore Yahweh to be put to shame (Isa. 44:11, though here a legal action is not involved).® 

d. Stand Up. In other cases ämad means "stand up, rise.” Ezekiel is commanded: 
"Stand up on your feet, and I will speak with you" (Ezk. 2:1; cf. Dnl. 10:11). All the 
people stand up when Ezra opens the book of the law (Neh. 8:5). The people stand on 
opposite sides of the ark while Joshua writes down the law and probably also afterward 
while he reads it (Josh. 8:33-34). At the dedication of the temple, Solomon rises (güm) 
after kneeling before the altar, comes forward (NRSV "stood"; 'ámad), and pro- 
nounces the blessing over the people (1 K. 8:54-55). Dnl. 12:13 even uses 'amad to re- 
fer to the resurrection (cf. Isa. 26:19, güm). 

e. Enter. In 2 K. 23:3 ‘Gmad babb‘rit means "enter into the covenant" (Dt. 29:11 
uses ‘Gbar in a similar context) or "stand by the covenant" (Sir. 44:12)? In Jer. 
23:18,22, 'amad b*sód yhwh means "stand in the council of Yahweh" or, more likely, 
have access to the heavenly council — which is precisely what the false prophets do 
not have. The text of Eccl. 8:3 is difficult. “Do not enter into an unpleasant [i.e., dan- 
gerous] matter" has been proposed.!? Lauha suggests rebellion against the king, and 
Zimmerli thinks in terms of legal proceedings;!! the EU interprets the clause to mean 
"Do not adhere obstinately to something that threatens to end in disaster." Ps. 1:1 is 
clearer: "Happy is the man. . . who does not take the path of sinners,” i.e., does not 
consort with sinners. 

f. Come into Being. A unique usage is found in Est. 4:14: if Esther fails to speak, de- 
liverance will "arise" for the Jews from another quarter (mägöm ahör), 1.e., from God. 
Hos. 13:13 compares Israel to a child that does not “present himself” (i.e., is not born) 
at the proper time. Ps. 33:9 also has to do with “coming into being": “He spoke, and it 
came to be (wayyehi); he commanded, and it stood firm," 1.e., it (the universe) came 
into existence (in Isa. 66:22 the context is similar but the meaning is different; see be- 
low). Isa. 48:13 may also deal with the creation of the universe: "My hand laid the 
foundation of the earth, and my right hand spread out the heavens; I summon them, and 
they stand in existence forever.” According to Westermann, in the beginning God 
called heaven and earth into being.!? It is also possible, however, that God summons 
heaven and earth and they stand at attention, ready to serve. 


7. P, 123. 

8. Westermann, /saiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 148-49. 
9. De Boer. 

10. HAL, II, 840; also Lauha, Kohelet. BK XIX (1978), 146. 
11. Sprüche-Prediger. ATD 16/1 (51962), 213. 

12. Isaiah 40—66, 201. 
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g. With min. With min, 'amad means “stand apart from, cease.” A woman “ceases 
bearing," i.e., becomes infertile (Gen. 29:35; 30:9). When Jonah is thrown into the sea, 
It ceases from its raging (Jon. 1:15). The verb is used absolutely in 2 K. 13:18: the king 
strikes three times and stops. 

The expression 'àmad merähög means "stand at a distance.” It is used of the peo- 
ple who witnessed the theophany at Sinai (Ex. 20:18,21) and of the sons of the 
prophets who followed Elijah and Elisha but stood at some distance from them (2 K. 
2:7). Isa. 59:14 says that righteousness stands at a distance; the parallel stich says 
that justice turns back (hussag 'ahór). In Ps. 10:1 Yahweh stands far off and hides 
himself from the psalmist's distress, i.e., does not intervene and appears to have no 
interest in the psalmist. In Ps. 38:12 it is the psalmist's friends and companions who 
stand aloof, breaking the ties of normal community and heightening the psalmist's 
affliction. 

h. Stand. Sometimes ‘mad means simply “stand.” Abraham's servant stands by the 
camels (Gen. 24:30; cf. v. 31). God says to Moses: "The place on which you are stand- 
ing is holy ground" (Ex. 3:5). The pillar of cloud stands (or takes its place) in front of 
the tent of meeting (Ex. 14:19; 33:10; Nu. 12:5; 14:14; Dt. 31:15). It is even possible to 
say that a town "stands" on its rel (Josh. 11:13; possibly, though, the reference is to 
towns left "standing" because the Israelites had not destroyed them) or that the people 
"stand" (i.e., live) in Goshen (Ex. 8:18[22]). This meaning is particularly common in 
visions and dreams. Pharaoh sees the cows "standing" on the bank of the Nile (Gen. 
41:3); Joshua sees the commander of Yahweh’s army standing before him (Josh. 5:13). 
Micaiah ben Imlah sees all the host of heaven standing around (‘a/) Yahweh (1 K. 
22:19). In Isa. 6:2 the seraphs in Isaiah's vision stand mimma al l*yhwh, which does not 
necessarily mean that they stand (protectively) over him; as in Ex. 18:13 ("al) and Jer. 
36:21 (mé‘al), the idiom describes people standing around someone who is seated. 
There may also be an echo of 'amad ‘al in the sense of “attend” (cf. Gen. 18:8). The liv- 
ing creatures in Ezekiel's call vision stand similarly (Ezk. 1:21,24; cf. 10:17,19); even 
the glory of Yahweh stands (Ezk. 3:23; cf. 10:18). In the Ezekiel texts the meaning 
fluctuates between "stand," "stand still," and "remain standing." In Ezk. 40:3 a man 
with a measuring reed stands before the prophet (cf. 43:6). 

Standing can have a variety of connotations. The psalmist stands on level ground 
(mis6r, Ps. 26:12), 1.e., stands secure. Pilgrims stand within the gates of Jerusalem (Ps. 
122:2: they have entered or are already standing there). The king “stands by the pillar" 
to receive the homage of the people (2 K. 11:14); he comes to the pillar to make a cove- 
nant with Yahweh (2 K. 23:3). A sentinel stands on a tower and reports what he sees 
(2 K. 9:17). The prophet stands (or takes up his post, par. ysb hithpael) on his watch- 
tower to see what Yahweh will say to him (Hab. 2:1). Whether this language describes 
a cult prophet who is literally looking for a sign from Yahweh or refers to a subjective 
experience is debated.!? Isa. 21:8 probably refers to a dreamlike vision:!* the seer 


13. See Rudolph, Micha-Nahum-Habakuk-Zephanja. KAT XIIU3 (1975), in loc. 
14. Kaiser, /saiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 126-27, with bibliog. 
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(reading härö’eh for ‘aryéh) stands on his watchtower (mispeh, par. nsb niphal with 
mismeret) and experiences the destruction of Babylon. 

i. With Statement of Purpose. The texts that state the purpose of (going and) stand- 
ing constitute a special group. Jeroboam stands by the altar to offer incense (/*hagtir, 
1 K. 13:1). Goliath advances to speak to the ranks of Israel (1 S. 17:8). Jehoshaphat 
comes forward to address the people (2 Ch. 20:20). The shoot from the root of Jesse 
will stand as a signal to the people (Isa. 11:10). The future ruler will stand (or come 
forth) and feed his flock (Mic. 5:3[4]; cf. Isa. 61:5). Yahweh appears and shakes (mdd) 
the earth (Hab. 3:6, theophany).!? These texts give the impression that 'amad, like qám, 
serves merely to introduce the particular action. 

j. Serve. In many cases to “stand before” a person has a purely locative sense (e.g., 
Dt. 4:10; 1 K. 1:28; 19:11; Jer. 36:21). Often, however, it means “stand respectfully be- 
fore," "stand in service of." In this sense Joseph stands before Pharaoh (Gen. 41:46), 
Joshua stands before Moses (Dt. 1:38), David enters Saul's service (1 S. 16:21-22), 
Abishag the Shunammite waits on the aging David (1 K. 1:2). The queen of Sheba 
praises the “bddim of Solomon, who attend him and hear his wisdom (1 K. 10:8); here, 
however, the sense may be locative: they stay close to him and have the opportunity to 
listen to him (cf. Yahweh's heavenly court; see h above). 

Ancient Near Eastern art frequently depicts servants standing before their master or 
ruler.!6 Their position clearly reflects the notion that they are ready to fulfill their mas- 
ter's every wish. 

k. Priestly Service. Quite similar is the use of 'amad for priestly service. Dt. 10:8 de- 
fines the duties of the priests from the tribe of Levi as "carrying the ark, standing be- 
fore Yahweh, ministering (srt) to him, and blessing in his name.” Ezk. 44:15 similarly 
links ‘mad lipné with Srt; it also includes sacrificial duties. In 1 K. 8:11 "stand to min- 
ister (3rt)" describes priestly service. Jgs. 20:28 records that Phinehas “stood before 
(‘al) the ark,” i.e., ministered; the Israelites turned to him when they wanted to inquire 
of Yahweh. In Neh. 12:44 ‘mad by itself means “minister” (Neh. 12:44); the same is 
true in ] Ch. 6:18, where vv. 16-17 show clearly that the reference is to priestly service. 

The prophetic office can also be described as "standing before Yahweh" (1 K. 17:1; 
18:15; 2 K. 3:14; 5:16). The wording shows that this expression does not refer to stand- 
ing as a bodily posture (conceivable in the case of priests) but to service in the general 
sense (“God, before whom I stand"). Jer. 15:19 uses “stand before me” in parallel with 
"serve as my mouth"; the purpose of this service is proclamation of God's word. The 
statement about the Rechabites in Jer. 35:19 must also be interpreted in this general 
sense: a descendant of Jonadab will always stand before Yahweh. 

|. Worship. The cultic congregation stands before Yahweh when it worships. When 
Aaron offered his first sacrifice, Lev. 9:5 says that the congregation ('edá) drew near 
(gärab) and stood before Yahweh. In the same sense Jer. 7:10 says: "You come (bó) 
and stand before me in this house." Further, 2 Ch. 20:13 recounts how all Judah stood 


15. See Rudolph, KAT, in loc. 
16. See ANEP. nos. 460, 463, 515. 
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before Yahweh when Jehoshaphat recited his prayer (but cf. v. 5, which says that he 
stood in the gähäl). The servants (“bddim) of Yahweh “who stand in the house of 
Yahweh” (Ps. 134:1; 135:2) probably represent the cultic congregation. But this lan- 
guage hardly supports the conclusion that ämad denotes the common posture of 
prayer, for Gmad means both "stand" and “approach.” Neh. 9:2-3 must be translated: 
"They came forward (‘Gmad) and confessed their sins. . . . They stood up (qám) in their 
places (med) and read from the book of the law... . Then they made confession and 
prostrated themselves (histah^wá) before Yahweh.” As Ap-Thomas notes, if ‘Gmad is 
translated “stand,” the text is self-contradictory.!? There were clearly portions of the lit- 
urgy during which the people stood and other portions during which they kneeled or 
prostrated themselves. We read in | K. 8:22, for example, that Solomon approached the 
altar and prayed there. After praying, he arose (güm) from his knees (kàra' 'al- 
birkäyw), approached (or stationed himself: 'àmad), and pronounced the blessing (vv. 
54-55; cf. 2 Ch. 6:12-13). 

m. Stand Firm. The expression ‘Gmad lipné means "stand firm, withstand.” The ma- 
gicians of the Egyptians could not withstand Moses (Ex. 9:11). Joshua is not to fear the 
five kings, for not one of them will be able to withstand him (b‘pdneykd, Josh. 10:8; 
also in the context of the holy war: 21:44; 23:9). When Yahweh was angry, the Israel- 
ites were not able to withstand their enemies (Jgs. 2:14; cf. also 2 K. 10:4). Other ex- 
amples of standing firm in battle include Ezk. 13:5; Am. 2:15; and (more generally) 
Eccl. 4:12: "Although one might prevail over another, two will withstand one." Prov. 
27:4 asks, "Who is able to withstand jealousy?” 

This usage is also extended to religious contexts. Yahweh says to Jeremiah: “Who is 
like me . . . and who is the shepherd who can withstand me?” (Jer. 49:19; 50:44). The 
men of Beth-shemesh say: “Who can withstand Yahweh, this holy God?" (1 S. 6:20). 
Nahum says: "Who can withstand his indignation?” (Nah. 1:6, par. güm; cf. Ps. 
76:8[7]). According to Ps. 147:17, no one can withstand his cold (or: before him the 
waters congeal). Even when used by itself, 'àmad can have this meaning: "If you, Yah, 
should mark iniquities, who could survive?” (Ps. 130:3); “Who can endure (kwl pilpel) 
the day of his coming, and who can survive when he appears?" (Mal. 3:2); "Can your 
heart [courage] endure . . . when I shall deal with you?" (Ezk. 22:14). 

n. Stop. With various nuances, ‘Gmad can mean “stand still, stop, stay.” All the peo- 
ple passing by stopped when they saw Amasa wallowing in his blood (2 S. 20:12). The 
cart carrying the ark stopped in a field (1 S. 6:14). The water of Jordan stopped flowing 
while the Israelites crossed the river (Josh. 3:13,16). The sun stood still and the moon 
stopped (dmm) until the Israelites carried the day at Gibeon (Josh. 10:13; v. 12 uses 
dmm for both). Similarly, Hab. 3:11 says that the moon stood still at the appearance of 
Yahweh in a theophany (the text is corrupt: Semes has no verb). The fugitives stop ex- 
hausted in the shadow of Heshbon (Jer. 48:45). Jeremiah warns about the attack of the 
foe from the north: “Flee for safety (ûz), do not stand still" (Jer. 4:6). After victory at 
Gibeon, Joshua exhorts the Israelites: "Do not stay there, pursue your enemies" (Josh. 
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10:19; cf. 2 S. 2:28: the people stop and do not pursue). In Nineveh they cry out, “Halt! 
Halt!" but no one turns back from flight (Nah. 2:9[8]; cf. also Jer. 51:50). But when Jo- 
seph requests his father, “Come down to me, al-ta ^mód,' the most likely meaning is 
"do not delay, come at once" (Gen. 45:9). | 

Stopping can also imply waiting. Moses tells the lepers to wait while he inquires of 
Yahweh (Nu. 9:8). Moses is to wait while Yahweh tells him the commandments (Dt. 
5:31). Saul is to wait with Samuel so that Samuel can inform him about everything 
(1 S. 9:27). Simple "staying" is the sense of Ex. 9:28: the Israelites will not have to stay 
in Egypt any longer. Cf. Hag. 2:5: "My spirit abides among you" (medet may also go 
with the preceding däbär: “my word [covenant?] endures”). 

Another nuance is "last, endure.” The fear (vir'at [or read "imrat, “word”] of 
Yahweh endures forever (Ps. 19:10[9]), as do his counsel (33:11), his righteousness. 
(111:3; 112:3,9), and his praise (111:10). Heaven and earth perish ( abad), but God en- 
dures forever (102:27). By contrast, Eccl. 1:4 says that generations come and go, but 
the earth remains forever. According to Isa. 66:22, Israel will endure just as the new 
heavens and the new earth will endure. The meaning "be left" is also possible: "There 
is no strength left in me," says Daniel (Dnl. 10:17). Qohelet asserts that with all his 
greatness, he retained his wisdom (Eccl. 2:9). 

A deed of purchase "remains permanently in effect" as a legal document (Jer. 
32:14); the flavor of wine remains unchanged (Jer. 48:11; antonym > YA mwr); a vic- 
tim of a beating survives for a time (Ex. 21:21); leprosy is checked (Lev. 
13:5,23,28,37); a man persists in his refusal to enter into a levirate marriage (Dt. 25:8); 
Israel continues unchanged in its sin (Hos. 10:9). 


2. Hiphil. In the case of the hiphil, the concentration of its occurrences in late texts 
is striking (the Chronicler's History, Esther, Daniel, Ecclesiastes). All the occurrences 
are causatives within the semantic field of the qal. 

Thus Ae *míd means "set, place.” The Philistines place Samson between two pillars 
(Jgs. 16:25); Ezekiel is to set a pot on the fire (Ezk. 24:11). God sets the psalmist on the 
heights (bàmót), implying either security or victory (Ps. 18:34[33] = 2 S. 22:34; Ps. 
30:8[7] is similar if we may read Ae *madtaní b*har*ré 'oz, "You established me on 
strong [= protecting] mountains"). Or God sets the psalmist's feet in a broad place, 1.e., 
gives him living space (Ps. 31:9[8]). Having created sun, moon, and stars, God "estab- 
lishes” them and gives them a law (hog) that they may not transgress (Ps. 148:6). 
Guards are posted to watch the gates (2 Ch. 23:19; Neh. 13:19; mismar, Neh. 4:3[9]). 
Isaiah is to post a lookout (Isa. 21:6; see II.1.h above). 

The people are arranged by ancestral houses (2 Ch. 25:5; Neh. 4:7[13]; cf. 2 Ch. 
23:10). Nehemiah appoints festal choruses (tódót, Neh. 12:31). An army is assembled, 
i.e., mobilized (Dnl. 11:13). Manasseh sets up asherim and idols (2 Ch. 33:19), as 
Amaziah sets up images of the gods (2 Ch. 25:14). 

People are appointed to certain assignments and functions. Jeroboam appoints 
bümót priests to serve at Bethel (1 K. 12:32). Rehoboam appoints Abijah as chief 
prince among his brothers (2 Ch. 11:22). Esther has courtiers assigned to her service by 
the king (Est. 4:5). Ezra appoints the Levites to oversee the rebuilding of the temple 
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(Ezr. 3:8). Nehemiah is accused of having appointed prophets (Neh. 6:7). Cf. also Nu. 
3:6: "Let the tribe of Levi come before Aaron to assist him." 

Corresponding to the expression ‘mad babbfrit, 2 Ch. 34:32 uses the hiphil to 
mean "cause to enter into the covenant." To the qal “stand up" there corresponds the 
hiphil “set someone on their feet" (Ezk. 2:2; 3:24; cf. Daniel, whom God rouses from 
his trance and sets on his Smed, Dnl. 8:18). In Ps. 107:25, the hiphil appears to mean 
"call into being": God raises a stormy wind through his word. 

When 'ámad means "survive, endure,” he “mid means "spare, establish,” or the like. 
Thus God says to Moses, *I have let you live to show my power" (Ex. 9:16). A 
Deuteronomistic commentator says in | K. 15:4 that for David's sake God set up 
(hégim) his son Jeroboam and established Jerusalem. The Chronicler has the queen of 
Sheba say to Solomon that God will establish Israel through him (2 Ch. 9:8). Yahweh 
likewise promises to confirm Solomon in his house and his kingdom and establish his 
throne (1 Ch. 17:14). A wisdom maxim states that by justice a king gives stability to 
his land (Prov. 29:4). 

With b*rít as object, he “mid means “establish, confirm" (Ps. 105:10). A vision is 
"fulfilled" (Dnl. 11:14). The hiphil of ‘md is also used for the rebuilding of the temple 
(2 Ch. 24:13; Ezr. 2:68; 9:9). With panim as object, the hiphil means "fix one's gaze”: 
the man of God stares straight ahead (2 K. 8:11). Other expressions include: lay an ob- 
ligation on oneself (Neh. 10:33[32]); allocate land (2 Ch. 33:8); with /*, “decide to do 
something" (2 Ch. 30:5). Uncertain is 2 Ch. 18:34, where the hophal should probably 
be read (with 1 K. 22:35): the king stood upright in his chariot. The second occurrence 
of the hophal is in Lev. 16:10: the scapegoat is presented alive before God (cf. Lev. 
14:11, hiphil). 


III. Nouns. Of the nouns, only 'emdá and ma *^mád/mo *mád appear in early texts. 
The only occurrence of 'emdá is in Mic. 1:11, where the text is almost certainly cor- 
rupt. A lament over the devastation of the hill country of Judah, full of wordplays, in- 
cludes a passage that says literally: *He shall remove his place for stopping from you." 
None of the proposed emendations is convincing. Ps. 69:3(2) uses mo”mäd in a de- 
scription of the psalmist’s affliction: “I sink in deep mire, where there is no foothold 
[i.e., place to stand].” The noun ma“mdd appears in the story of the queen of Sheba, 
who saw the “attendance” (see IL 1.j above) of Solomon's servants (1 K. 10:5; 2 Ch. 
9:4), and in Isa. 22:19, where God threatens to thrust Shebna from his office (massäb) 
and drive him from his “post.”!8 The same word appears also in 1 Ch. 23:28 and 2 Ch. 
35:15 referring to the position or function of the Levites and temple singers. 

The noun ‘med occurs only in the Chronicler’s History and Daniel. It denotes the 
place where someone stands (Dnl. 8:17; 10:11; cf. 8:18: “he set me up [md hiphil] on 
my [standing] place"), specifically in liturgical contexts the place where one performs 
one's function (Neh. 8:7; 9:3; 13:11; 2 Ch. 30:16; 35:10; cf. also 34:31: "the king took 
his place"). 


18. On the text see BHS. 
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IV. 1. LXX. The LXX usually uses histánai and its compounds (e.g., paristánai, 
anistánai, ephistánai, anthistánai) to translate mad; sometimes it uses ménein or 
diaménein. 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. When we turn to the Dead Sea Scrolls, we note that the Temple 
Scroll stays totally within the framework of OT usage. One comes before priests and 
judges (61:8); priests "stand" and minister (56:9; 60:11,14). The text also speaks of 
standing pillars (35:10). In the War Scroll 'àmad often means “get into formation, take 
one's position in the battle line" (1QM 6:1,4,8,10; 7:18; 8:4,6; 9:4; 16:4,6,12); 
ma“mdd denotes the position of the individual (2:3; 6:1,4; 8:6; esp. with hityasséb, 
8:3,17; 16:5; 17:11; cf. 1QS* 1:22 with reference to the Levites). We read also that the 
high priest and/or the priests "come forward" to deliver a speech or recite a prayer 
(10:2; 15:4; 16:13; 18:5). 

Elsewhere, possibly through the influence of military usage, ma *máàd denotes the 
hierarchical position of each member of the community: "Everyone in Israel is to have 
a ma *^mád (position, function]" (1QS 2:22); no one is to be “lowly or high" on account 
of this position, for all constitute a community of truth, humility, and love (2:23). CD 
20:5 says that an offender is to be punished until he can take his place once more 
among the men of perfect holiness. Cf. also 1QH 3:21: “take one's position among the 
host of the saints," i.e., take one's place in the eschatological community. 

In several texts ‘ämad has the meaning “arise, appear." The wicked priest was 
named with the name of truth “at the beginning of his appearance [or: *office']" 
(1QpHab 8:9). This meaning is especially common in the Damascus Document. A man 
of scorn arose (CD 1:14); famous men (q*ri'é hassem) will arise at the end of days 
(5:5). There arose Moses and Aaron through the prince of light, but Belial caused ad- 
versaries to arise (hégim, 5:17-18). “Shifters of boundaries" arose and led Israel astray 
(5:20). Noteworthy is the expression "until the teacher of righteousness/messiah ap- 
pears" (6:10 par. 12:23; 20:1). Cf. also 4QFlor (4Q174) 1:11: the branch of David will 
arise with the interpreter of the law; and 4QTest (4Q175) 24: an accursed man of Belial 
will arise to be a net and snare for the people. 

Just as the OT speaks of coming before the court, the novice entering the order 
comes before “the many" to be questioned (1QS 6:15; cf. CD 15:11: “come before the 
m*baqqér ). 

The verb Gmad undergoes a special semantic development in the Hodayot, which 
speak of "standing before God" in a sense that implies both service and endurance. 
"Those in harmony with you will stand (‘md) before you forever; those who walk on 
the path of your heart will be established (kwn) eternally" (1QH 4:21-22). The singer 
has stumbled and fallen, but God has raised him up and now he stands before God. “By 
the secret of your wonders you have strengthened my position (‘mdy)” (4:28). “In your 
justice you have established (‘md hiphil) me in your covenant” (7:19). God purifies and 
forgives the children of truth, to make them stand in his presence (7:31). Now the 
singer can say: "My foot remains on the right path" (2:29), but only through the grace 
of God: “It is through your grace that I subsist” (2:25; cf. 2:22: “My ma *màd comes 
from you”); and, “How can I be strong (hzg hithpael) if you do not make me stand (‘md 
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hiphil)?" (10:6; cf. 1QH fr. 3:6). Through God's strength and compassion, the singer's 


spirit can "keep firmly in place in the face of distress" (4:36).!? 
Ringgren 


19. On the whole topic see Grundmann. 
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I. General. II. Ancient Near East. III. Architectural Use. IV. The Two Bronze Pillars of the 
Temple. V. The Pillar of Fire and of Cloud. VI. Metaphorical Usage. VII. LXX and Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 


I. General. The noun 'ammád, derived from the verb > TRY ‘amad, “stand,” occurs 
approximately 110 times in the OT, referring primarily to pillars or beams supporting 
roof structures. In this context the word appears frequently in connection with the 
building of the tent of meeting and the temple. Never, however, does it denote the 
"piles of stones” (massebót) that served as boundary markers and landmarks of reli- 
gious significance, often being objects of worship. The most important theological use 
of ammüd occurs in the exodus narratives where it frequently signifies God's presence 
in a pillar of fire and cloud. Metaphorically, the word refers to the foundations of 
heaven and earth. 


‘ammiid. W. F. Albright, "Two Cressets from Marisa and the Pillars of Jachin and Boaz,” 
BASOR 85 (1942) 18-27; T. A. Busink, Der Tempel von Jerusalem. SFS 3 (1970), 299-321; 
E. Cassin, La splendeur divine (1968); M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography VII,” Bibl 
50 (1969) 337-56, esp. 350; M. Görg, "Zur Dekoration der Tempelsáulen," BN 13 (1980) 17-21, 
esp. 20-21; S. Grill, Die Gewittertheophanie im AT (?1943); J. Jeremias, Theophanie. WMANT 
10 (21977); W. Kornfeld, “Der Symbolismus der Tempelsáulen," ZAW 74 (1962) 50-57; T. W. 
Mann, "The Pillar of Cloud in the Reed Sea Narratives," JBL 90 (1971) 15-30; H. G. May, "The 
Two Pillars before the Temple of Solomon,” BASOR 88 (1942) 19-27; G. E. Mendenhall, The 
Tenth Generation (1973), 32-66; M. Noth, Könige I. BK IX/1 (1968), 141-67; J. Ouellette, “Le 
vestibule du Temple de Salomon,” RB 76 (1969) 365-78; W. J. Phythian-Adams, The People and 
the Presence (1942); R. B. Y. Scott, “The Pillars of Jachin and Boaz,” JBL 58 (1939) 143-49; 
S. Talmon, “An Apparently Redundant MT Reading, Jeremiah 1:18," Textus 8 (1973) 160-63; 
H. Weippert, “Säule,” BRL*, 259-60; S. Yeivin, “Jachin and Boaz,” PEQ 91 (1959) 6-22. > 339 
ünün. 
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II. Ancient Near East. All the ancient Near Eastern occurrences of ‘mwd outside 
the OT refer to pillars, usually associated with permanent structures such as porticos or 
temples. Of particular interest are its occurrences in the Imperial Aramaic Elephantine 
papyri. In one text,! dating from 408 B.c.£., the Jewish priest Jedoniah and his compan- 
ions complain to Bagohi, the Persian governor of Judah, that the Egyptians, instigated 
by the governor in Egypt, have destroyed the Elephantine temple, including its “pillars 
of stone" (w'mwdy' zy bn). 

The Phoenician Yehawmilk stela (ca. 500-400 B.C.E.) was erected at the dedication 
of a portico (‘md).2 A Latin-Neo-Punic bilingual from North Africa (53 B.C.E.) men- 
tions a master architect who “had the pillars covered,” i.e., probably supervised con- 
struction of a roof over a commercial arcade or the like.? The word also occurs in 
Palmyrene.^ 


III. Architectural Use. On the one hand, the noun ‘ammiid appears frequently in 
connection with descriptions of the tent of meeting: in the construction directives 
(Ex. 25:1-27:19) and in the accounts of its construction (35:1—38:31), its inspection 
by Moses (39:32-43), and its assembly (ch. 40). Four “poles” (NRSV "pillars") of 
acacia wood overlaid with gold and resting on silver bases supported the curtain sep- 
arating the holy place from the most holy place (Ex. 26:32; 36:36). In similar fash- 
ion, a screen of poles of acacia wood overlaid with gold separated the outer court of 
the tent from the holy place (Ex. 26:37; 36:38; cf. 11QT 10:11?). The walls enclos- 
ing the court, with the gate to the court and its hangings, were supported by poles of 
acacia wood overlaid with silver (Ex. 27:9-19; 38:9-20 passim). The costliness of the 
metal overlaying the ‘ammidim rose with increasing proximity to the most holy 
place. During the desert period the Levitical house of Merari was responsible for the 
poles and their bases (Nu. 3:33-37; 4:29-33). The translation “pole” is also appropri- 
ate in Cant. 3:10, where Solomon makes himself a palanquin of Lebanese cedar with 
silver poles (‘ammidim kesep). 

On the other hand, ‘amméd is best translated "pillar" when it bears the weight of a 
permanent structure. Solomon's great building projects are particularly famous for 
such pillars: the House of the Forest of Lebanon, consisting of two-story chambers 
supported by rows of pillars (1 K. 7:2-3), and the portico (7:6). The story of Samson 
clearly reveals the bearing function of the pillars in a Philistine temple: according to 
Jgs. 16:25,26,29, Samson brought down the bearing central pillars (“Ser habbayit 
näkön "léhem) of the temple. Weippert discusses the archaeological evidence. 


IV. The Two Bronze Pillars of the Temple. The most famous pillars in the OT are 
also the most difficult to interpret: the two bronze pillars at the entrance to the temple. 
The southern pillar was named Jachin (from yäkin, “he will establish"), the northern 


1. AP 30:9; cf. the copy, 31:8. 
2. KAI 10.6. 

3. KAI 124.1. 

4. DNSI, II, 869-70. 
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Boaz (from bö‘az, “in him is strength" [?]) (1 K. 7:15-22 = 2 Ch. 3:15-17; 1 K. 7:40-42 
= 2 Ch. 4:12-13).5 Whether they were freestanding, with no architectural function, or 
(despite the description in 1 K. 7) did in fact support the roof of the vestibule is dis- 
puted.6 Also in question is their religious or possibly dynastic significance. They were 
so important to the cultic community that their destruction was prophesied (Jer. 27:16) 
and described (2 K. 25:13-17; Jer. 52:17-23). 

The most likely hypothesis (ultimately not demonstrable) is that the function of the 
temple pillars resided essentially in their names.’ This hypothesis suggests two major 
interpretations, one theological, the other dynastic. On the one hand, the names of the 
two bronze pillars may enshrine a reference to the temple as the house of the mighty 
God of Israel? and at the same time a reminder to the people that their community was 
established by Yahweh and that its existence rested on his might. On the other hand, 
standing at the entrance to the royal chapel, the pillars could define the relationship be- 
tween Yahweh and the house of David. The roots of their names appear in the psalms 
referring to the royal house (e.g., Ps. 89:5[4]: “I will establish ['akín] your house for- 
ever"). It is also conceivable that the names are artificial constructs composed of initial 
letters. For example, Ps. 89 contains all the elements of a possible dynastic oracle such 
as yäkin kisse' ne *màn band ‘ad-‘6lam zera -dàwid, the initial letters of which spell out 
the names ykn and b‘z.? The oracle is not extant in this form, but cf. 2 S. 5:12 and 7:12 
(z 1 Ch. 17:11). 

Freedman — Willoughby 


Other interpretations based on archaeological evidence have been proposed. The 
pillars may have been: 


. massebahs like those of the temple at Shechem;! 

. asherahs, on account of their botanical capitals;!! 

. comparable to the phallic symbols at the entrances of many temples;!? 

. comparable to Egyptian obelisks; 

. oversized lampstands or stands for incense burners, recalling the pillar of cloud 
and fire at the exodus;!? 

f. symbols of permanence, like the Egyptian djed pillars;!^ 

g. symbols of majesty, sovereignty, divine omnipotence, or God's presence;!5 


O C. O So m 


.> 79 kun; — TV zz. 

. For a summary of the debate see V. Fritz, Tempel und Zelt. WMANT 47 (1977), 14-15. 
. Scott, Noth, et al. 

. Vincent, Busink, 312: “Yahweh will protect this house.” 
. Scott, Albright. 

10. Benzinger; E. Sellin, ZDPV 51 (1928) 119-23. 

11. Móhlenbrink. 

12. B. D. Eerdmans. 

13. Albright, May. 

14. Kornfeld. 

15. See, respectively, Yeivin, Andrae, Vincent. 
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h. standards identifying the temple as the house of Yahweh, originally of pagan 
provenance and therefore found only in the Solomonic temple and not later!® (but 
cf. Ezk. 40:49; 42:6). 

Fabry 


The new temple envisioned by Ezekiel as the centerpiece of Israel's renewal and 
restoration is also to be provided with pillars (albeit without names) in its vestibule 
(Ezk. 40:49; 42:6). The text gives no details on the function of these pillars in the de- 
scription of the building. 

It is unclear whether these pillars Jachin and Boaz are meant when we are told that the 
king stood “beside/on the pillar" ('al-ha'ammáüd) on important occasions. Joash was pro- 
claimed king by the priest Jehoiada while standing “by the pillar [or: ‘on the podium’],!7 
according to custom" (2 K. 11:14 = 2 Ch. 23:13). This clear reference to a "specific" 
place for the king to stand 'al-hà'àmmíd on special occasions — if it is in fact intended to 
convey specific information, as the appended kammispät would suggest — has been sub- 
ject to a wide variety of interpretations. As a parallel, de Vaux cites a Ras Shamra stela 
depicting the king on a socle before the image of a god.'8 Noting Pharaoh's special place 
in the temple, von Rad suggests a podium.!? The elevation of the king was less important 
than the delimiting of the location, which was considered cultically pure.20 


V. The Pillar of Fire and of Cloud. The pillar of fire ('ammád 'e*) and the pillar of 
cloud (‘ammiid 'anàán)?! are theophanic concepts used by specific sources in the exodus 
and desert narratives to represent the presence of Yahweh. In J it is Yahweh himself 
who frees and assists the Israelites during their desert wanderings; in E it is the mal’ak 
*lohim; in Deuteronomy and P it is the cloud that signals God's presence. Only the J 
redactor of Hezekiah's period? speaks of a pillar of cloud (‘ammiid ‘Gndn) and a pillar 
of fire ('ammád `š) (Ex. 13:21-22; 14:19-24; cf. Nu. 9:15-22; also Dt. 1:33; 31:15; Ps. 
78:14; 105:39), which guide the Israelites by day and night on their journey to the Sea 
of Reeds?? (cf. Nu. 14:14). According to Mendenhall, the pillars are visible media 
through which the deity is perceptible to human beings. The form of the pillar is de- 
scribed by the word ‘Gndn, a cloudlike covering enveloping and concealing the deity; at 
night the fiery radiance of Yahweh shines forth. Although Ex. 14:19 apparently shows 
that the pillar of cloud and fire is the same manifestation of Yahweh as the mal'ak 
hà *lóhtm, since both perform the same function, the Hebrew text is a conflation of dif- 


16. Busink, 317. 

17. G. Widengren, JSS 2 (1957) 9-10. 

18. R. de Vaux, Anclsr, 1, 102-3; cf. Syr 14 (1933) pl. 16; ANEP, no. 490. 

19. G. von Rad, "Royal Ritual in Judah," Problem of the Hexateuch and Other Essays (Eng. 
trans. 1966)), 224; cf. also E. Würthwein, Die Büchern der Kónige. ATD 11/2 (1984), 351, 452. 

20. M. Metzger, Congress Volume, Uppsala 1971. SVT 22 (1972), 165-66. 

21. — 39 "ànün. 

22. P. Weimar, Die Meerwundererzahlung. AAT 9 (1985), 272. 

23. > D? yam; > MD sûp. 
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ferent sources. Ex. 14:24 contains a construct that diverges from the other texts. The 
pillar of cloud and the pillar of fire usually appear as two distinct phenomena; here, 
however, the theophany is manifest in a single form (b“ammiid "es w*'ünan). 
Mendenhall has theorized that ‘ndn is equivalent to Akk. melammü, a “mask” of the 
deity.?4 

Outside the exodus narrative, the ancient sources of the Pentateuch also speak of a 
pillar of cloud as a sign of God's presence. When the tent of meeting was set up for 
worship outside the camp, Yahweh descended in a pillar of cloud and stood at the en- 
trance to the tent. He remained veiled in his cloud when he approached the Israelites, 
but with Moses he spoke “face to face" (Ex. 33:9-11). 


VI. Metaphorical Usage. Except for Jgs. 20:40, where 'amméád describes a smoke 
signal as a “pillar of smoke,” the other texts use ‘ammüd metaphorically. God strength- 
ens Jeremiah by making him a “fortified city and an iron pillar" (/* ir mibsär 
ül*ammád barzel), mighty and indestructible in the face of opposition (Jer. 1:18). In 
Cant. 5:10-16 the bride uses a series of metaphors to describe her beloved. His legs are 
like “alabaster pillars, set on bases of gold" ('ammüdé Ses m*yussadim '"al-'adné-paz, 
v. 15). 

Two texts refer to the pillars of the earth (Ps. 75:4[3]; Job 9:6), one to the pillars of 
heaven (Job 26:11). The earth was generally thought to rest on pillars or columns (1 S. 
2:8, mäsüg; Ps. 18:8[7], mösäd; 104:5, mäkön; Job 38:4-6, y*sód), held up by God and 
shaken by God when angry. In the OT view, the cosmos was structured on the basis of 
fixed principles (Ezk. 40:3—43:17; Zec. 1:16) and laid out by God with a measuring 
line (Isa. 34:11; Jer. 31:39); the new temple was his earthly dwelling place, built to the 
same standard. The heavens were likewise thought to be held up by pillars in the form 
of mountains. Prov. 9:1 speaks of the house of wisdom, supported by seven pillars, 
analogous to the four pillars supporting the heavens in Egyptian cosmology. With its 
sacral and literary connotations, the number seven implies fullness and perfection; it 
probably does not reflect architectural prototypes. 

Freedman — Willoughby 


VII. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. The LXX consistently uses stylos to translate 
‘ammiid; it uses the same word to represent the less common qeres, “wooden frames, 
beams,” in the account of the construction of the desert sanctuary (Ex. 26 and 36) (re- 
flecting the technical ignorance of the translator?).?6 For the pillar of cloud we always 
find stylos (tes) nephéles; for the pillar of fire, stylos (toit) pyrós. It is worth noting that 
stylos also translates ‘ammid in the royal ritual (2 K. 11:14; 23:3), a translation that 
makes interpretations along the lines of “podium” less likely. Only four texts use kidn, 
perhaps out of reverence for the cosmic mythological motifs it suggests (Jgs. 16:25ff.). 


24. > 119 anaàn. 
25. Contra G. W. Ahlstróm, “The House of Wisdom.” SEA 44 (1979) 74-76. 
26. U. Wilckens, TDNT, VII, 733 n. 8. 
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Rabbinic literature continued to use ‘ammiid metaphorically: the devout are pillars, 
one who teaches tôrāh is a pillar, Abraham was a pillar of the world, etc.?? At Qumran, 
however, the range of usage of the word is surprisingly narrow. In almost all of its 16 
occurrences, ‘ammiid means a pillar as an architectural component of a building in the 
temple complex (11QT 10:11), a stair tower with a central column (30:9; 31:9), a 
slaughterhouse for sacrificial animals (12 columns with supporting beams north of the 
altar of burnt offering, 34:2,3,15), a peristyle west of the sanctuary with freestanding 
pillars (35:10), a colonnaded pergola on the roof as a site for huts (42:11).28 Whether 
ammíd haSSéni in the cryptographic fragment 4Q186 fr. 1 2:6; fr. 2 1:7 is related to the 
‘ammiidé Sämayim of Job 26:11 (cf. 1 Enoch 18:3) is quite uncertain; if so, it belongs to 
the realm of cosmological metaphor. 

The Copper Scroll uses ammüd in the same way (3Q15 4:1; 11:3). In 6:1 we find 
the toponym m'rt h'mwd, "Cave of the Pillars,” a cave linking two larger caves in the 
rocky declivity between Jericho and Qumran. 

In 1QM 5:10, finally, the fluting of a column is taken as a model for the decoration 
of the hafts of the lances carried by the Essene warriors. 

Fabry 


27. For citations see Wilckens, 734. 
28. > ID säkak. 





I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences; 3. Meaning; 4. LXX. II. Social Solidarity as a Religious 
Value: 1. Related Words; 2. Leviticus; 3. Zec. 13:7: 4. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Etymology. The noun 'amít derives either from m or from an otherwise unat- 
tested root ‘mh, related to the root ‘mm, "join with.”! Outside the OT, it appears also in 
Middle Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic, Arabic, and Old South Arabic.? “The ending -it be- 
came an independent afformative, used to form abstract nouns."? Grammatically, there- 
fore, amit is an abstract noun. 


1. For the first derivation see J. Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten (41963), 195. For the sec- 
ond, see GesB, 600-601; HAL, II, 845. 

2. W. W. Müller, ZAW 75 (1963) 304-16, esp. 312. 

3. J. Körner, Hebrdische Studiengrammatik (1983), 106; cf. GK, $86k-1. 
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2. Occurrences. The noun occurs 12 times in the OT: 11 times in Leviticus and in 
Zec. 13:7. It occurs twice in the Dead Sea Scrolls (1QS 6:26; CD 19:8); CD 19:7-9 
quotes Zec. 13:7 word for word. It appears only in the singular, and always with a suf- 
fix: “mit? (Zec. 13:7 = CD 19:8), “mit*ka (Lev. 18:20; 19:15,17; 25:14[twice],15), 
"mító (Lev. 5:21[Eng. 6:2][twice]; 19:11; 24:19; 25:17; 1QS 6:26). 


3. Meaning. The basic meaning of 'amít is as disputed as its grammatical analysis is 
secure. Wellhausen says that our word “originally meant ‘relationship,’ ‘kinship, then 
a relative or kinsman."^ The others, who postulate a basic meaning “community” or the 
like, differ as to whether they take the abstract noun as exhibiting the original meaning, 
believing that the concrete meaning “kinsman” is a secondary development through 
omission of the noun geber — abstract for concrete — or argue for the concrete mean- 
ing, totally rejecting the idea of an abstract noun.? 

The phrase geber “miti (Zec. 13:7) plays a key role in the discussion. Some have argued 
that this phrase is syntactically unique: a noun in apposition to a construct.ó As a conse- 
quence, it could be translated “the man who is my associate"? Others analyze the combina- 
tion as a construct phrase, to be translated “the man of my community.”® Those who es- 
pouse this view must then assume that the word underwent a secondary personification in 
all the Leviticus texts.’ Finally, we must not overlook that the etymology of ‘Git is “ob- 
scure” and that its specific meaning “can no longer be determined with certainty. "!0 


4. LXX. In all the Leviticus texts the LXX uses ho plesíon, "the neighbor,” to trans- 
late ‘amit. In Zec. 13:7 it translates: ho anér polités mou. 


II. Social Solidarity as a Religious Value. 

1. Related Words. Apart from Zec. 13:7, ‘amit occurs only in prose; therefore it does 
not appear in parallelism with any true synonyms. The noun > Y" rea, however, does 
appear occasionally as a closely related term. In Lev. 19 one could almost speak of a 
regular alternation between the two words: ‘Gmit appears in vv. 11,15,17, rea' in vv. 
13,16,18, with no observable difference in meaning. Lev. 18:20 speaks of adultery with 
"the wife of your 'amít"; in 20:10 the adultery is with "the wife of his rea In 1QS 
6:26, too, 'amít and rea' are very close in meaning. 


4. Wellhausen, Kleinen Propheten, 195. 

5. Advocates for the former range from C. von Orelli, Minor Prophets (Eng. trans. n.d.), 370; 
to, most recently, HAL, II, 845. For the latter see GesB, 600. On the abstract for concrete usage 
see E. Kónig, Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik (1900), 66. 

6. GK, $130e. 

7. GesB, 600. 

8. F. Hitzig, Die zwölf kleinen Propheten. KEHAT (21852), 379; most recently K. Elliger, Das 
Buch der zwölf kleinen Propheten. ATD 25 (71975), 174; W. Rudolph, Haggai-Sacharja 1-8- 
Sacharja 9-14-Maleachi. KAT XIIUA4 (1976), 212; H. Bardtke, Die Handschriften funde am 
Toten Meer (1958), 273. 

9. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT U4 (1966), 241 n. 19. 

10. M. Noth, Leviticus. OTL (Eng. trans. ?1977), 48-49. 
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Other terms can express the same meaning as 'amít: Lev. 19:17 and 25:14 use Gh, 
"brother," side by side with the synonymous “@mit;!! Lev. 19:18, finally, uses b*né 
amm*kà, "your kin." These related terms call our attention to what the whole group 
has in common: an ‘Gmit is a member of the people of Israel with whom one has a spe- 
cial relationship like that between two brothers, shaped by a common faith in Yahweh. 
Elliger's definition — an ‘Gmit is “a member of the national community whose lord is 
Yahweh” — catches the essence.!? The best translation, therefore, is not “kinsman” but 
“member of the national community, fellow citizen."!3 


2. Leviticus. The word 'amít is closely associated with the Holiness Code (Lev. 17- 
26). Only the two occurrences in Lev. 5:21(6:2) are outside this section. They belong to 
a passage (vv. 20-26[6:1-7]) that Elliger has shown to be the latest of several addenda 
to Lev. 4:1—5:13;'* this dating raises the possibility of explaining the use of the word in 
Lev. 5 as being due to the influence of the Holiness Code on P. In any case, the Holi- 
ness Code is earlier than Deutero-Zechariah, so that these occurrences of ‘ämit are the 
earliest in the OT. 

All the passages deal with proper conduct toward a fellow citizen. When buying or 
selling, do not exert undue pressure (Lev. 25:14,15,17). Do not steal from, deceive, or lie 
to a fellow citizen (19:11), render an unjust judgment against him (19:15), hate him 
(19:17), do him bodily harm (24:19), or have sexual relations with his wife (18:20). Judge 
him with justice (19:15) and reprove him (19:17). That the two positive commandments 
in Lev. 19 are traditio-historically secondary is clear from the preponderance of negative 
formulations.!^ The prohibitions are therefore the original laws. These rules of conduct 
are all religiously motivated (cf. 19:11-14,16,18; 25:17): every admonition to act so as to 
benefit society and promote the well-being of a fellow citizen is based on respect for the 
“I” who is Yahweh. This holds true even of the prohibition against invading another's 
marriage, which is grounded in the defilement of the adulterer (18:20), excluding him 
"from participating in the cult, i.e., from intercourse with God and participation in . . . its 
benefits.”!© One's fellow citizen is an equal member of God's community and therefore 
has a claim to help and protection, even against secret hostile thoughts and feelings.!? 

Finally, the strict law of talion emerges from this comprehensive protection from 
any kind of injury at the hands of a fellow citizen. That Lev. 24:15b-22 is a distinct 
block of traditional material can be seen from its different form: not prohibition and 
admonition, but statements resembling casuistic law, like v. 19: "Anyone who maims a 
fellow citizen shall suffer the same injury in return."!? That this law, too, is based on re- 
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17. Ibid., 258, 259. 
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ligious principle is clear, whether one thinks of the holiness of the community or the 
sanctity of life.!? Since this section incorporates inherited earlier material,^? it is likely 
that our word, too, derives from an early legal tradition. 

This religious foundation is also exhibited in Lev. 5:21(6:2): deceiving a fellow citi- 
zen is understood as a “trespass against Yahweh”; the guilty party must, among other 
things, offer an GSdm to Yahweh. 


3. Zec. 13:7. Zec. 13:7 is an oracular threat placed in the mouth of Yahweh, who 
calls on his sword to awaken against "my shepherd” (ro f) and against “the man of 
my community" (geber “miti). The interpretation of this phrase (like that of the en- 
tire section) is debated, as the proposed translations show: "my associate," "the 
man who is my companion,” “the man who is closest to me."?! Elliger asks whether 
the translation should not really be "kindred" rather than "community," pointing 
out that the text does not use 7§ but geber, a word “from the domain of elevated 
language, not rarely emphasizing strength and heroism."?? This observation sup- 
ports the conclusion that both terms refer to a messianic figure. If so, this passage 
would be predicting the “fiasco” of the messiah as a consequence of the gravity of 
the people's sin.?? Otzen takes a different approach, finding in v. 7 *a concealed 
reference to the cultic suffering of the king," through which on the one hand the 
events of the year 587 are “described succinctly” and on the other “events to come" 
(vv. 8-9) are delineated in the form of “an interpretation of 587.”24 Wellhausen sug- 
gests the high priest.5 


4. Dead Sea Scrolls. With respect to our word, OT usage continues to dominate in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. It appears in conjunction with réa‘ and in the context of a “penal 
code" (1QS 6:26).?9 Unfortunately the text is fragmentary, so that proposed interpreta- 
tions must be tentative, although the context 1s clear: whoever transgresses against his 
neighbor is excluded from the community for a limited time (6:24-27). This regulation 
uses the expression yswd ‘mytw, which Maier translates “the ‘foundation’ (?) of his as- 
sociate." Lohse and Molin translate the words more adequately as the “the basis of his 
association" (Bardtke and Wernberg-Moller read yswr ‘mytw, “the ‘correction’ of his 
comrades”), interpreting the passage to mean that the offense against the transgressor's 
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20. Noth, Leviticus, 180. 
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neighbor is punished so severely because it destroys the basis of God's community, im- 
periling its common life. 

CD 19:8 cites Zec. 13:7 in connection with the coming visitation with its eschato- 
logical judgment, which will strike all who have scorned the commandments and stat- 
utes. In this visitation, what was predicted in Zec. 13:7 will come to pass. 

Zobel 
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I. Etymology. II. OT: 1. Statistics, LXX, General; 2. “Work”; 3. Individual Laments; 
4. Wisdom Literature; 5. Ecclesiastes. III. Late Hebrew. 


I. Etymology. The root ‘m/ is represented in most Semitic languages; it is especially 
common in their late dialects. The basic meaning of the root is presumably “be(come) 
tired”; around this basic meaning cluster a series of semantically related meanings: on 
the one hand, ‘m/ denotes what makes people tired, i.e., “work” (verb and noun); on the 
other, it refers to the condition of someone who is exhausted, 1.e., "trouble," “misery,” 
and “ruin.” Finally, it can denote the positive result of toil: “earning.” Despite the wide 
range of nuances, one can hardly speak of semantic development. It is more appropri- 
ate to understand the variety as an expression of the "global thinking" of the ancient 
Semites. When the Semites express a concept, all its aspects resonate, although in a 
given context one particular nuance will be in the foreground. The concept of “being 
tired" includes all the aspects listed above: work is exhausting, as are misery and afflic- 
tion; but toil can bring gain.! The root > Y2* yaga' has similar nuances. 

In Akkadian the root appears only in the common subst. némelu, “gain.”? Arabic has 
the verb 'amila, “work,” and the noun ‘amal, “work”; in Ethiopic we find ma bal, 
"tool"? In Old Aramaic the verb occurs on the Barrakib stele, probably with the mean- 
ing "take pains" ;^ in the Sefire inscriptions the noun appears in a curse formula in the 
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phrase kl mh “ml, “all possible afflictions.”> In Imperial Aramaic a paronomasia occurs 
that appears also in the OT: ‘ml zy ‘mit, “the trouble you have caused me."6 

The root appears again in later Palestinian Aramaic: in the Qumran fragments of the 
Testament of Levi,’ the substantive has been lost in l. 1 (but cf. 1. 3 of the Bodleian 
fragment),® but the verb is preserved in 1. 2. Both words occur in lists of afflictions.? In 
synagogue inscriptions from northern Palestine (3rd-5th centuries C.E.), ml is clearly 
being used in a specialized technical sense when it denotes the donation of a private in- 
dividual to the synagogue.!? In Rabbinic Aramaic, the noun also means “rent” or “in- 
come,”!! while the verb (as in Hebrew) means “work” (esp. “work at study of Torah"). 
In Syriac the usual meanings “toil” (noun) and “take pains" are commonly found in 
connection with ascetic exercises.!¢ 


II. OT. 

|. Statistics, LXX, General. Forms of the root ‘ml appear 75 times in the OT; 50 of 
these occurrences are in wisdom literature, especially Ecclesiastes (35). The root ap- 
pears 14 times in the Psalms. The other occurrences are widely scattered. The noun 
amál appears 55 times, the verb ‘Gmal 11 times, and the adj. 'àmel 9 times. The PN 
amál in 1 Ch. 7:35 corresponds to the Palmyrene name nl, which may mean 
"worker," and may also be related to the Edomite theophorous name qws"ml.!? 

The LXX generally uses möchthos, pónos, or kópos to translate 'ámàl.'^ It uses 
these same words to translate other Hebrew words as well, especially y“gia’. In fact, > 
Yd” yg’ is the most important parallel to nl; like the latter, it has both negative ("toil") 
and positive (“gain”) nuances. 

The above statistical survey showed that ml belongs to the specialized vocabu- 
lary of wisdom literature and is therefore typical of the later linguistic stratum of 
the OT. Nevertheless, the noun ‘Gmail, “affliction,” appears frequently in individual 
psalms of lament. The six occurrences in the prophets are more or less influenced 
by these psalms. Analysis reveals clear differences between the semantic fields of 
the root ‘m/ in the different literary groups, although no semantic development is 
discernible. 


2. "Work." Except in Ecclesiastes (see II.5 below), the OT rarely uses the root 
with the neutral meaning “work.” In Jgs. 5:26 Jael grasps the halmüt '^meltm (“work- 
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men's mallet"), normally used by workers. In Prov. 16:26 we find a “macabre joke"!5 
whose translation runs something like: "The hunger of the worker (‘admél) works 
('ám*láà) for him"; in other words, even if he does not enjoy his work, at least his 
need for the basic necessities of life impels him to work. The passage uses both 
words in a neutral sense, but we may perceive a subtext: do not envy the worker, for 
his work is agonizing and the work that hunger accomplishes "for him" only aggra- 
vates his suffering.!® 

The verb appears without negative connotations in Jon. 4:10, where Yahweh says to. 
Jonah, "You are concerned about the castor bean bush, for which you did not work 
('amaltà) to make it grow,” and in Ps. 127:1, which says that the workers work ( am*lá) 
in vain if Yahweh does not build the house. 


3. Individual Laments. The Psalms and Prophets (with the exception of the texts just 
discussed) use only the noun "ämäl; here it clearly means “drudgery,” “affliction,” and 
“mischief.” A striking exception is Ps. 105:44 (see III below). It appears in parallel 
with “ni, hämäs, Seger, mirmá, tök, ka'as, and especially Gwen, which clearly define 
its semantic field. In these texts it refers primarily to the afflictions people impose on 
others. It is associated most frequently with Gwen, “iniquity.” Typical is the proverbial 
expression “conceive ämäl and give birth to Gwen” (Isa. 59:4; Job 15:35; in Ps. 
7:15[Eng. v. 14] Seger [“lies”] is added as well).!’ 

We also find the combination of ‘ämäl and wen in other individual laments, which 
contrast the wicked (rāšā‘) with the righteous (saddiq). Ps. 55 says that the city is un- 
der the sway of the wicked; “Gwen and ‘Gmdi are in its midst" (v. 11[10]; v. 12[11] 
adds hawwöt, tok, and mirmá, while v. 10[9] mentions hàmas and rib). Here the of- 
fense is social oppression; similar terminology appears in prophetic indictments of so- 
cial iniquity: in Hab. 1:3 — in a text composed totally in the form of an individual la- 
ment —- and in Isa. 10:1, an imprecation of woe that must be read in the context of the 
lament in Ps. 94:20 and probably refers to the wicked ruler who perverts the law to op- 
press the weak and righteous. 

The meaning “affliction” or “mischief” is obvious in these passages, where the con- 
text is the genre of individual lament. Other texts say that the wicked has "amál 
w*'awen under his tongue (Ps. 10:7) and that his lips speak 'amál (Ps. 140:10[9]). This 
terminology may come from wisdom instruction; Prov. 24:2 cautions against “the 
wicked" (v. 1) whose minds devise violence and whose lips talk of 'àmal. This wisdom 
tradition is probably also the source of the notion of retribution: ‘ämäl will be inflicted 
on those who practice it (Ps. 140:10[9]); “their 'àmáàl returns upon their own heads, and 
on their own heads their violence (hämäs) descends” (Ps. 7:17[16]); cf. also Job 4:8: 
"Those who plow Gwen and sow "amàál reap the same," and Job 20:22: the wicked 
(v. 5) are struck by the “hand of disaster" (yad 'amal [reading ‘Gmdl instead of 
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‘amél}).'8 Conversely, it is a stumbling block for the sufferer when the wicked are not 
afflicted with “mal '"nós, “human misery" (Ps. 73:5). 

In the individual laments, we find the prayer that Yahweh will look on (rà à) the af- 
fliction ( ?nf) and trouble (‘Gm4l) of the psalmist (Ps. 25:18), i.e., to provide aid against 
the psalmist's foes (v. 19). This prayer emerges from the conviction that Yahweh at all 
times sees (rà à) the ‘mal waka'as ("trouble and grief") of the righteous and extirpates 
the wicked (Ps. 10:14). According to Hab. 1:13, Yahweh's eyes are too pure to behold 
(rà'à) evil (rà') and to look on (nbt hiphil) wrongdoing (‘Gmdl); when he sees them, he 
must intervene (cf. v. 3). If the older translations are correct, the Balaam oracle in Nu. 
23:21 says the same thing: “He [Yahweh] cannot behold (nbt hiphil) Gwen in Jacob 

This characteristic use of the verb rà à with ‘Gm4l appears also in Deuteronomistic 
texts: the Israelites cried out to Yahweh in Egypt, and he "heard our voice and saw 
(rà'à) our affliction ('onyená) and our toil (“mälenü)” (Dt. 26:7). According to Jgs. 
10:16, after the Israelites put away the foreign gods, Yahweh could no longer bear to 
see their affliction ( àmal). Here and in Ps. 107:12 ‘@mal means not so much the afflic- 
tions brought on Israel by others as God's punishment of his people. This psalm bears 
the clear marks of Deuteronomistic influence; in the Deuteronomistic tradition, ‘ämäl 
refers to God's chastisement of his people. Only rarely does the word denote God's 
punishment of an individual; such an idea may be suggested in Ps. 25:18 by the addi- 
tion of "forgive all my sins.” We also find Gmdi used for the sufferings of an individual 
chosen for a special mission: Joseph, who looks back after the birth of his sons on the 
amál he has undergone (Gen. 41:51); the servant of Yahweh, who suffers ‘amdl to 
atone for others (Isa. 53:11); and Jeremiah, who asks in his confessions why he was 
ever born, if he is to see only ‘Gmail (Jer. 20:18). 

Only once is 'amál used figuratively: in Ps. 73:16 the lamenting psalmist tries to un- 
derstand his situation, but the attempt brings him only 'amal, “spiritual anguish.” 


4. Wisdom Literature. In the wisdom tradition, a different nuance of ‘ml predomi- 
nates: the affliction, or rather the misery, that is part of the fundamental human condi- 
tion. Ps. 90, which bears the stamp of this tradition, describes the burdens of life: even 
if one attains a ripe old age, the “glory” of life is nothing but 'àmàál wà àwen (v. 10). 
Job expresses the same idea when he says that life is slavery and nights of ‘Gmdi are the 
human lot (Job 7:3). Eliphaz asserts that human beings are born /*'amàl (Job 5:7; possi- 
bly the text should be emended to read "human beings bring forth misery").!? 

Since human life is burdened by misery, it is possible to try to escape from this real- 
ity: one can drink to forget the ‘Gmail of life (Prov. 31:7). Or one can stretch forth one's 
hands to God — then mdi vanishes like water flowing away (as Zophar urges, Job 
11:16). For Job himself, these evasions will not work: his friends are merely ‘Gmdl- 
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comforters (16:2)! He knows that 'amal has been his fate since birth (Job 3:10); he can 
only ask why God lets the one in misery (‘äm@l) see the light of day (3:10; cf. Jer. 
20:18). 


5. Ecclesiastes. Ecclesiastes takes a critical stance toward traditional wisdom; not 
by accident, it understands the word madi in a different sense than Proverbs and Job. 
In its reflections on the meaning of human life, there are 35 occurrences of words de- 
rived from the root ni (22 of the noun Gmail, 8 of the verb, 5 of the adj. amet). Ecclesi- 
astes employs paronomasia frequently: kol-““malé Seyya^mol (1:3); kol- ^màáló . . . 
šehů’ 'àmel (2:22; cf. 2:11,18,20,21; 5:17[18]; 9:9). 

If the author does not associate ml! with "the misery of the human condition,” it is 
because he needs to emphasize other nuances of the word to elucidate his notions con- 
cerning human life. For him 'amáàl denotes the ceaseless toil that characterizes human 
existence. Here he comes close to the neutral meaning of ‘mal, "work," and 'amel, 
"worker" (see II.2 above). But for him the words have an undertone of frustration, sug- 
gesting “toilsome labor” or, better, the unending human striving that he can only con- 
sider vanity. For him labor and industry are without purpose because they are without 
meaning; they cannot make life — or even the quality of life — secure. Nevertheless, 
human beings should enjoy the fruits of their labor and industry while they are alive. 
Thus ‘ml occupies a central place in the intellectual world of the author, as he tries to 
come to terms with the unfolding of human life.?° 

When the author wants to say that work is meaningless and purposeless, he often 
combines ‘amdi with his characteristic word yitrön, “gain,”2! in the form of a rhetorical 
question: "What do people gain from all the toil ( ^màáló) with which they toil ( ya *^mol) 
under the sun?" (1:3; cf. also 3:9; 5:14-15). 

This view is expounded quite straightforwardly in the long section on the futility of 
human existence (1:12—2:26). It is true that pleasure may be gratifying, but then “I con- 
sidered all that my hands had done and the toil I had spent (be ‘Gmail se'amalti) in doing 
it (la ^$0t), and again, all was vanity and a chasing after wind, and there was no gain 
( vitrón) under the sun" (2:11; cf. 4:4). The maxim "Better is a handful with quiet than 
two handfuls with toil ('amal)" (4:6) expresses the same idea. 

A special case is the situation of the solitary individual (4:7-12), for whom toil is es- 
pecially meaningless because he has no heir. Nevertheless, "there is no end to all his 
toil ( ^màló), and his eyes are never satisfied with his riches.” Under such circum- 
stances, one can truly ask, “For whom am I toiling ( ame)?" Then it is indeed better for 
two to be together; they can help each other and together "receive a good reward for 
their toil (ba ^màlàm)." 

But even someone with an heir has problems, which the author expounds in a short 
passage in which he plays with the root ni ten times (2:18-23): "I hated all my toil in 
which I had toiled under the sun ( 'et-kol- ^màli se "nf ‘Gmél tahat hassemes), seeing 
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that I must leave it to one who comes after me. Who knows whether he will be wise or 
foolish?" That is precisely the problem: all this toil will have been in vain if the heir 
cannot administer the estate wisely. At the end of this exposition, the author can only 
sigh, “What does a mortal get from all his toil (b*kol- ^maló) and the strain with which 
he toils (Sehá" 'àmel) under the sun?" (v. 22). 

This negative verdict on toil is based on the conviction that despite all wisdom, no 
one can “discover the meaning of what is done on earth"?? — the more so when it is the 
work of God (ma *seh *lohim): “However much one may toil (ya ^mol) in seeking, no 
one will find it out" (8:17). 

Faced with this meaninglessness, people should simply give up. But this is not the 
author's view. Even though toil may be meaningless, one can at least enjoy it! The 
fruits of toil are God's good gift. Many sense a certain inconsistency here.^? But in 
these words we hear a kind of resignation to God's will that finally allows the author to 
abandon his attempts to “fathom the work of God.” This fundamental attitude helps the 
author achieve an openness to the world and to life that finds expression in several 
statements where 'amál is coupled characteristically with the word héleg (“portion, 
lot"). Just before 2:11, which speaks of the meaningless toil of life (see above), the 
king recounts his many activities, ending v. 10 with the confession that he had denied 
his heart no pleasure, “for my heart found pleasure in all my toil (mikkol-""mäli), and 
that was my portion [helgi; NRSV ‘reward’ ] for all my toil.” What is most fitting is "to 
eat and drink and find enjoyment in all the toil with which one toils (b*kol- ^maló 
Sevya ^mol) under the sun all the days of the life God gives one; for this is one's lot 
(helqó)" (5:17[18]). The rich man can “eat” of his wealth and accept his lot (helgó) and 
find enjoyment in his toil (ba ^maló) — “this too is the gift of God" (v. 18[19]; similar 
sentiments in 2:24; 3:13; 8:15). 

But the author counters these lighthearted remarks with a statement intended to 
make the point that carefree eating and drinking may bring pleasure but also have a 
darker side, the insatiable craving for life: “All human toil (kol-“¢mal hà ádàm) is for 
the mouth, yet the appetite is not appeased” (6:7). The same bitter note is heard in a fi- 
nal piece of advice: eat and drink with pleasure, anoint your body and wear white gar- 
ments, enjoy life with the wife you love, “for that is your portion in life (helq*ka 
bahayyim) and in your toil at which you toil (#bamal*ka “Ser-‘attah 'amel) under the 
sun" — do all this, for only one thing is certain for you: death (9:7-10). 


III. Late Hebrew. In an OT passage from the same late period as Ecclesiastes the 
word ‘madi clearly means “earning,” i.e., what is earned through toilsome labor (see I 
above): Ps. 105:44, which describes the occupation of the promised land: “They took 
possession of the earning of the nations (“mal l”ummim).” Ginsberg has attempted to 
impose this same meaning on ‘Gmail throughout Ecclesiastes (with a few exceptions).?? 


22. Zimmerli, Prediger. ATD 16/1 (51962), 218. 

23. Schmid, 193-94. 

24. On the whole subject see von Rad, 229-37. 

25. Ginsberg, Studies, 1ff.; idem, "Supplementary Studies," 35-39. 
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In some passages this nuance may well be present, but to translate the word consis- 
tently as “earning” appears forced.?6 
In Postbiblical Hebrew the meaning “earning” is clearly present. In 1QS 9:22, we 
read that the righteous members of the community should leave “wealth and the earn- 
ing of hands” (hwn w'ml kpym) to the unrighteous. Elsewhere in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
‘mal has its customary sense of “toil” (8 times, many of which cite biblical texts). In 
Rabbinic Hebrew the verb in particular is used in the neutral sense of “work diligently” 
(often studying the Torah). The noun more often has the biblical meaning “toil,” but 
can also mean *'property."?7 
Otzen 


26. Galling (Der Prediger. HAT V18 [?1969]) argues successfully for this meaning in 2:18- 
19; cf. also Zimmerli, ATD 16/13, 157-58. 
27. Levy, WTM, s.v. 
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I. Cognates. II. OT: 1. Occurrences; 2. Verb; 3. 'émeq; 4. 'ómeq and 'ümeq/ümoq; 
5. ma ^maqqíim. III. 1. Jewish Aramaic; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls; 3. LXX. 


I. Cognates. Forms of the root ‘mq appear in almost all Semitic languages; its vari- 
ous meanings are not derivable from one another. 

Most of the occurrences involve the concept of depth in the literal or transferred 
sense. As early as Old Akkadian,! eméqu(m) I means “be wise" and is used of deities 


'emeq. A. Bongini, “Ricerche sul lessico geografico del semitico nord-occidentale," AJON 19 
(1969) 181-90, esp. 188-90; M. Dahood, “The Value of Ugaritic for Textual Criticism," Bibl 40 
(1959) 160-70, esp. 166-67; E. C. Dell'Oca, “El Valle de Josafat: ¿nombre simbólico o topo- 
gráfico?" Revista Biblical Raf. Calzada 28 (1966) 169ff.; G. R. Driver, "Difficult Words in the 
Hebrew Prophets,” Studies in OT Prophecy. FS T. H. Robinson (1950), 52-72; J. C. Greenfield, 
"Ugaritic Lexicographical Notes," JCS 21 (1967) 89-93, esp. 89; W. Herrmann, “Philological 
hebraica," TAV 8 (1977) 35-44; A. Jirku, Eine Renaissance des Hebrüischen. FuF 32 (1958), 
211-12; L. Krinetzki, **Tal' und ‘Ebene’ im AT,” BZ 5 (1961) 204-20; H.-D. Neef, "Die Ebene 
Achor — das “Tor der Hoffnung, " ZDPV 100 (1984) 91-107; J. Reider, “Etymological Studies 
in Biblical Hebrew," VT 2 (1952) 113-30; K.-D. Schunck, "Bemerkungen zur Ortsliste von 
Benjamin," ZDPV 78 (1962) 143-58; A. Schwarzenbach, Die geographische Terminologie im 
Hebráischen des ATs (1954); A. A. Wieder, "Ugaritic-Hebrew Lexicographical Notes," JBL 84 
(1965) 160-64, esp. 162-63; H. W. Wolff, "Die Ebene Achor,” ZDPV 70 (1954) 76-81. 


1. AHw, I, 213, 215. 
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and mortals; in Babylonia similarly the adj. emqu(m) means “wise, clever” (the king, 
an artisan). This figurative meaning continues in Jewish Aramaic and in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (see III below). The literal physical meaning of ‘mg, "(broad) valley," is as com- 
mon in Semitic languages outside the Bible as in the OT itself.? It appears in Ugaritic 
(“valley, lowland”) and Phoenician (Karatepe inscription, mq ‘dn, “Plain of Adana”; 
Maktar inscription, yrd b'mq).? It is common as a geographical term in the Amarna let- 
ters and at Mari.4 In Old Aramaic a verb in the haphel is derived from the root ‘mq 
(Zakir inscription, wh'mqw hrs, “they dug a ditch"). 

In Ugaritic as well as in Middle Assyrian and Neo-Assyrian there is a homonymous 
root ‘mq II: Ugar. ‘mq means "able, strong" ;6 Assyr. emüqu(m) means "strength, power, 
violence";? emiiga(mma) and emüqattam mean “violent,”® and may be cited in inter- 
preting such texts as Jer. 47:5 and Job 39:21.? 


II. OT. 

|. Occurrences. There are 100 occurrences of the root ‘mg in the OT, distributed as 
follows: the verb occurs once in the qal (“be deep [inscrutable]") and 8 times in the 
hiphil (“make deep,” both literally and figuratively); ‘meq, "valley," occurs 65 times; 
'omeq, “depth,” occurs twice; the adj. “deep” in the forms 'àmeq (Aram. 'ammíq) and 
'àmóq occurs 19 times. The derived noun ma ^maqqím, “depths,” occurs 5 times. 


2. Verb. While the qal of the verb ‘mq is associated with the abstract sphere (Ps. 
92:6[Eng. v. 5]: "How great are your works, O Yahweh! Your thoughts are very 
deep!"), the hiphil denotes active “going deep": digging in out of fear of the enemy 
(Jer. 49:8,30), making a pitfall (Hos. 5:2), or constructing a fire pit (Isa. 30:33). Isa. 
7:11 can also be cited here (“Ask a sign of Yahweh; make it as deep as Sheol or as high 
as heaven!"). The verb is also used adverbially in a metaphorical sense: "they hid a 
plan too deep for Yahweh" (29:15); "They have deeply betrayed" (31:6); "They have 
deeply corrupted themselves" (Hos. 9:9). 


3. 'emeq. The noun ‘émeg, “valley,” is a geographical term used in a variety of com- 
binations: (a) with names of towns; (b) with other proper nouns; (c) in historical con- 
texts that make a topographical identification possible; (d) as a descriptive term charac- 
terizing a geographical region. (e) In some cases important theological statements are 
associated with specific valleys. (f) The number of terms besides ‘meq that refer to 


2. HAL, II, 847. 

3. For Ugaritic see WUS, no. 2050; UT, no. 1873. On Karatepe see KA/ 26.1.4; 11.8-9, 14, 15. 
For Maktar see KAI 145.8. 

4. For Amarna see EA 1112, 1571; see M. Noth, ABLAK, II, 60. For Mari see ABLAK, II, 269. 

5. KAI 2024.10. 

6. WUS, no. 2050; UT, no. 1874. 

7. AHw, I, 216. 

8. AHw, I, 215. 

9. M. Noth, Das Buch Josua. HAT V7 (21953), 111; J. Simons (GTTOT, 8327) says much the 
same; Schunck (153-58) identifies it with a dispersed settlement north and south of Wadi el-Qelt. 
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valleys, depressions, and plains makes it necessary to define these terms more pre- 
cisely. (g) Finally, we shall discuss the texts that use ‘mg II. 

a. With Names of Towns. The association of 'emeq with the name of a town (usu- 
ally in a const. phrase) makes it possible to identify the following valleys: ‘émeq 
ayyälön (Josh. 10:12), Zmeq “Ser I*bét-r*hób (Jgs. 18:28), the 'emeq of bet Semes 
(1 S. 6:13), 'emeq b*gib'ón (Isa. 28:21), 'emeq hebrón (Gen. 37:14), ‘meg yizr*'e'l 
(Josh. 17:16; Jgs. 6:33 [7:1,8,12]; 1 S. 31:7 par. 1 Ch. 10:7; Hos. 1:5), and ‘émeg 
sukkót (Ps. 60:8[6] = 108:8[7]). The location of 'emeq g*sis (Josh. 18:21) in 
Benjamin cannot be identified with certainty ("about P^Xp PAY [which the context 
indicates must be the name of a town, despite its form] . . . we know nothing”).!° 
The toponym bêt hà'emeq (Josh. 19:27) presents the elements in reverse order. The 
name of this village in Asher may survive in the name of the modern village of 
amaqa. 1! 

In Cant. 2:1 meg parallels has$ärön, probably referring to the whole region. 

b. With Other Proper Nouns. Identification of the valleys associated with proper 
nouns poses greater problems. 

'emeq hä’elä (1 S. 17:2,19; 21:10). This is the site of the battle between Saul and the 
Philistines in the course of which David slew Goliath; the mention of the towns of 
Socoh and Azekah in 17:1 enables us to locate it on the western edge of the Judean hill 
country. 

€meq habbàkà' (Ps. 84:7[6]). Simons calls identification with Wadi el-Mes, which 
runs northwest from the Jaffa Gate, “highly hypothetical,"!? but it would be appropriate 
in a “pilgrim hymn before the gates of the sanctuary.” Reference to bākā’ trees, which 
are mentioned also in 2 S. 5:23-24 par. 1 Ch. 14:14 and may have stood in the Valley of 
Rephaim (see below), provides no useful information. 

‘émeq hammelek (Gen. 14:17; 2 S. 18:18). Both the legendary tradition of Gen. 14 
and the trustworthy Court History of David mention the "King's Valley," in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Jerusalem;!? we should most likely look for it to the north rather than 
accepting the later tradition that associated it with the Valley of Kidron.!^ The phrase 
meq Säweh (Gen. 14:17) is best explained as the addition of @meq as a gloss to 
šāwēh; the combination was misinterpreted as a synonym of 'emeq hammelek. 

'emeq 'äkör (Josh. 7:24,26; 15:7; Isa. 65:10; Hos. 2:17[15]). The Valley of Achor, 
the site of the stoning of Achan immediately after the unsuccessful attack on Ai (Josh. 
7:24,26), is also a point on the boundary between Judah and Benjamin (Josh. 15:7). 
Citing Hos. 2:17(15), which calls the Valley of Achor a gateway (“door of hope") to the 
promised land, Simons (and more recently Neef) supports the identification of this val- 
ley with the lowlands along the Wadi en-Nuwe'ime north of Jericho. Wolff was the first 


10. GesB, 97; J. Simons (GTTOT, §332) also mentions Tell Mimas as a further attempt at ar- 
chaeological identification. 

11. GTTOT, 8760. 

12. Josephus Ant. 7.10.2 8243. 

13. GTTOT, 8364. 

14. GTTOT, 8469. 
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to propose this identification,!? which he defends in his commentary on Hosea against 
various objections. Noth argues for a different location.!6 

'emeq r*pà im (Josh. 15:8; 18:16; 2 S. 5:18,22 par. 1 Ch. 14:9-13; 2 S. 23:13 par. 
| Ch. 11:15; Isa. 17:5). This valley, named for “an important tribe belonging to the in- 
digenous population of Palestine,’!’ is mentioned as a point on the boundary between 
Judah and Benjamin (Josh. 15:8; 18:16 [secondary according to Noth]).!5 It is best 
known as the site of military conflicts between David (2 S. 5:18,22 par. 1 Ch. 14:9,13) 
or his chiefs (2 S. 23:13 par. 1 Ch. 11:15) and the Philistines; it must therefore be close 
to Jerusalem. Its identification with “the beq'ah sw. of Jerusalem” is correct.!? 

meq hassiddim (Gen. 14:3,8,10). Wellhausen and Westermann emend siddim to 
šēdîm (“Valley of Demons"). If we do not accept this emendation, the site — described 
as a battlefield — must be near the Dead Sea (as the gloss in v. 3 suggests); it cannot, 
however, be the territory of the Dead Sea itself. This location is also supported by the 
mention of the town has*són tämär in v. 7; it was located southwest of the Dead Sea's 
southern shore. “One has the impression that ‘the plain of the Siddim' was the local 
designation of a relatively small section of the Jordan Valley, close to the Dead Sea and 
to the Jordan."?9 

c. Historical Contexts. The valleys where Nu. 14:25 says the Amalekites and 
Canaanites dwell (or will continue to dwell) are the same regions mentioned later 
(Jgs. 1:19,34) in accounts of the occupation of the promised land by Judah and Dan 
(cf. also Nu. 13:29). The ‘émeg near Ai mentioned in Josh. 8:13 is identified by Noth 
with a village a mile and a half southeast of Ai, modern kufr näta;?! BHS emends 
‘émegq to ‘am (Josh. 8:3, w*kol-'am hammilhdmda).* In the descriptions of the bound- 
aries of Reuben and Gad in Josh. 13:19,27, 'emeq clearly refers to the valley of the 
Jordan.?? The same is probably true of the 'emeq in Jer. 48:8, where the eastern edge 
of the rift valley is described as Moabite territory.?^ The description of the battle be- 
tween Deborah and Siserah in Jgs. 4:12-16 shows that the 'emeq in 5:15 is the valley 
of the Kishon. 

The prophets' words of admonition and comfort to Jerusalem frequently mention 
the valleys surrounding the city, in some cases using the word ‘meq. Isa. 22:1 speaks 
of the gê’ hizzäyön, probably identical with the Valley of Hinnom; v. 7 describes it as 
filled with chariots and cavalry. According to Jer. 31:40, the valley rendered unclean by 
dead bodies and ashes (probably once again the Valley of Hinnom, named in Jer. 19:6) 
will once again be sacred to Yahweh. 


15. Wolff, 76-79. 

16. HAT V7", in loc. 

17. GesB, 770. 

18. HAT 1/7, in loc. 

19. GTTOT, $8758. 

20. GTTOT, $413. 

21. Noth, HAT I/72, in loc. 

22. Cf. Schwarzenbach, 34. 

23. Noth, HAT I/72, 80; GTTOT, $137. 

24. W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT V12 (51958), in loc. 
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d. Descriptive Terminology. Ps. 65:14(13) sings the praises of “mdgim as areas suit- 
able for agriculture and raising flocks. Therefore Job 39:10 can ask rhetorically 
whether “the wild ox will harrow the valleys after you." David's officers in charge of 
the royal herds baššārôn and bà ^mágim are mentioned in 1 Ch. 27:29. When the Jor- 
dan overflows its banks during the rainy season, “it puts to flight [?] all the valleys to 
the east and to the west" (1 Ch. 12:16[15]). 

e. Theological Contexts. We also find '?meq in theological contexts. During 
Ahab's Aramean wars, the view of the Arameans is reported: “Yahweh is a god of 
the hills but he is not a god of the valleys" (1 K. 20:28); they therefore conclude 
that they should fight their next battle with Ahab in the valley of Aphek. The men- 
tion of the ‘meq r*pà im in an oracle against Damascus (Isa. 17:5) is symbolic: “It 
shall be as when one gleans the ears of grain in the Valley of Rephaim" — nothing 
will be left (cf. also the image of the olive harvest in v. 6). Mic. 1:3-4 describes a 
theophany: the mountains will melt (v. 4aab) and the valleys will burst open 
(v. 4ap); the characteristic features of each will be annihilated. The story of the leg- 
endary victory of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, is set in the ‘@meg b*ráká (2 Ch. 
20:26). Galling believes that this is an etiological legend connected with Wadi 
Berekut, located between Bethlehem and Hebron, west of Tekoa.?? The prophet 
Joel may have borrowed this tradition when he located the eschatological 
judgment on the nations in the ‘@meq y*hösäpät (Joel 4:2,12[3:2,12]); for this rea- 
son he also called it the 'emeg härüs, “valley of decision" (v. 14; identified with the 
former by the Targ.), if we are not in fact dealing with the symbolic name “Yahweh 
judges."?6 

f. Related Terms. The OT uses a variety of words for “valleys, depressions, and 
plains":?? biq'á, gay’, mí3ór, > ?n1 nahal, 'emeq, Säweh. Twice we find 'émeq in paral- 
lel with misór (Jer. 21:13 [see 3.g below]; 48:8); in Jer. 31:40 it appears in conjunction 
with the nahal gidrén and in Isa. 22:7 with g@’ hizzäyön (v. 1); it is used three times in 
connection with the Plain of Sharon (Isa. 65:10; Cant. 2:1; 1 Ch. 27:29). Mic. 1:4 uses 
t€medq as an antonym of — S7 har. 

Although the terms just listed have their own specific meanings, they may over- 
lap. Schwarzenbach defines the meanings thus: a nahal is a “winter watercourse”; 
gay denotes a "sharply defined valley, which can be very narrow or very broad," but 
in any case is flanked by two ranges of mountains or hills.?* The noun '?meq “de- 
notes a ‘lowland’ with visible boundaries, providing space for dwellings, fields, and 
pastures .. . as well as appearing suitable for military maneuvers,"?? as confirmed by 
Gen. 14:3,8,10; Josh. 10:12; Jgs. 6:33; 1 S. 17:2,19; 2 S. 5:18,22; Isa. 28:21; Joel 
4:2,12(3:2,12); 2 Ch. 20:26. A biq'á is a "broad valley . . . in contrast to uplands”; 


25. K. Galling, Die Bücher der Chronik, Esra, Nehemia. ATD 12 (1954), 128; cf. GTTOT, 
$9985. 

26. Krinetzki, 215-16. 

27. Schwarzenbach, 30. 

28. Ibid., 37ff. 

29. Ibid., 33. 
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mí3ór denotes a plateau.9? Besides ‘émeg, only gay’ and nahal appear in combination 
with proper names. 

g. ‘mq II. In some texts the translation reflects the homonymous root ‘mq II.?! The 
MT of Jer. 47:5, in the context of an oracle against the Philistines, would be translated: 
“Baldness has come upon Gaza, Ashkelon is silenced, the remnant of their valleys — 
how long will you mourn?" Citing Josh. 11:21-22, BHS conjectures emending the text 
to “the remnant of the Anakim.” G. R. Driver and others, however, find here an in- 
stance of ‘mq II and translate: “O remnant of their strength.”3? The same holds true in 
Job 39:21, in the description of a horse, where ‘meq parallels köah: “It paws violently 
and neighs, mightily it goes forth to meet the battle line.”23 Schwarzenbach identifies 
two additional texts where he believes a translation based on "mq II yields better 
sense.?4 In Jer. 21:13 he translates: “You, reigning with power ('emeq), O stronghold 
(sir) of righteousness (mísór)"; in their context these are words of bitter irony. In Jer. 
49:4, while the “smdqim in the oracle against the Ammonites can be understood as val- 
leys of the Jabbok and its tributaries, Schwarzenbach translates (accepting the emenda- 
tion of the MT in BHS): “Why do you boast in your strength?" The NRSV follows this 
interpretation in Job 39:21 and Jer. 49:4. 


4. 'omeq and 'aàmeq/'àmoq. Only rarely do the noun ‘meq and the adj. ‘Gmég/amdq 
denote something physically “deep.” Ezk. 23:32 describes the cup of Yahweh's wrath 
as "deep and wide” (hà'^nuqqà w*hàr*hàábá). In the regulations governing leprosy in 
Lev. 13, the affected area of the skin is described as ‘Gmdq me ór b*saró, 'àmoóq min- 
hà'ór, or the like (vv. 4,5,25,30-32,34). Depth is often figurative: "The mouth of a 
strange woman is a deep pit" (Prov. 22:14; 23:27); rather more vague is the statement 
that “the words of the mouth” or “the purposes of the human mind” are “deep water" 
(18:4; 20:5: unfathomable, possibly also dangerous). The adj. 'àmogq also describes the 
inaccessibility of the netherworld (Job 11:8; 12:22; cf. Prov. 9:18, ‘imgé Söll). Thus 
the adjective also takes on the sense of “impenetrable” (Ps. 92:6[5]; see 2 above), de- 
scribing both the mysteries of the world (Eccl. 7:24; Dnl. 2:22 [Aram. m^*satt*rátà' par. 
“ammigätä’)) and the inner life of human beings (Ps. 64:7[6]; Prov. 25:3). An incom- 
prehensible foreign language (Isa. 33:19: Assyrian; Ezk. 3:5,6: Babylonian) is de- 
scribed as 'ameq, “deep,” kabéd, “heavy,” or nil'ag, “barbarous”; one cannot under- 
stand what one hears. 


5. ma ^maqqím. The pl. ma ^maqqím stands concretely for the depths of the sea, into 
which the riches of Tyre vanish like a sunken ship (Ezk. 27:34), or the deep sea, which 
Yahweh dries up so that the redeemed may cross over (Isa. 51:10). The speaker of Ps. 


30. Ibid., 38-39. 

31. Not certain according to HAL, II, 848-49. 

32. P. 61. 

33. Herrmann, 39, shifting the athnach; see also Reider, 129. 
34. P. 35. 

35. > 122 kabéd. 
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69 says figuratively that he has come into deep waters that threaten to drown him 
(v. 3[2]) and prays that God will deliver him from these deep waters (v. 15[14]). The 
psalmist cries “out of the depths” in Ps. 130:1; this can certainly mean “out of deep af- 
fliction,” but there are probably overtones of the waters of the netherworld. 


Ill. 1. Jewish Aramaic. In Jewish Aramaic the root ‘mg exhibits the same literal and 
figurative meanings as in Biblical Hebrew.?6 For example, 'àm*gà' means both the 
"depths" of a house (a kind of cellar)?? and depth of knowledge: “Follow R. Nathan, 
for he was a judge and plumbed the depths of the law.”38 The adj. ‘ämig/ammig means 
"deep, impenetrable, profound."?? 'Zmeq appears as a toponym.* 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Dead Sea Scrolls speak of the holy angels “whose ears are 
opened to perceive unfathomable things" (1QM 10:11). The Copper Scrolls mention 
the Valley of Achor as a hiding place for treasure (3Q15 1:1; 46; cf. 4QpHos? 1:1; see 
II.3.b above). Allegro identifies this location with the lowland called bugéi‘a on the 
northwest shore of the Dead Sea; but the site near Jericho is also possible, because 
there, too, according to the text of the scroll, there is a hiding place for treasures. In the 
former case, we may be dealing with a pseudonymous designation of the site near 
Khirbet Mird.*! The phrase ‘mgy bwr, “‘valleys’ of the well" or “‘depths’ of the well" 
is unique (40184 1:6). 


3. LXX. The LXX translation of the geographical term ‘@émeg varies widely.*?? 
The word used most often (39 times) is koilás, especially in the Pentateuch, Sam- 
uel, and the Book of the Twelve. The translation pháranx (7 times) is found in Isa- 
iah and sometimes in Joshua, which also transliterates: Emekachór (7:26), 
Emekraphaim (18:16), Amek(k)asis (18:21). The translation of Chronicles uses 
aulön for ‘émeg. Elsewhere we find pedíon (4 times), aúlax (Job 39:10), and koilos 
(Joel 4:14[3:14]). 

Beyse 


36. WTM, III, 664-65. 

37. Bab. B. Bathra 63a. 

38. Bab. B. Mez. 117b. 

39. See the discussion of Dnl. 2:22 above. 

40. Jer. Sheb. 10.38; cf. Mish. Kel. 26.1; Bab. Taan. 21a. 
4]. J. M. Allegro, DJD, V, 75ff. 

42. Schwarzenbach, 34. 
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I. History of Viticulture. II. Etymology. III. OT: 1. Occurrences; 2. Yahweh as Vintner; 3. 
“Blood of Grapes.” IV. LXX; Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. History of Viticulture. The earliest reference to viticulture in the region of Syria 
(TM 75 G 1847 from Ebla, 2500/2400 B.C.E.) speaks of 3 mi-at la-a GESTIN, “300 
casks of wine."! When the Hurrians invaded, Hittite strategy called for the wine grapes 
of GaSaSa to be harvested and brought into the citadel.? Besides being made into wine, 
grapes were a central part of the diet (juice, honey, raisin cakes, fresh fruit). Canaan 
was the site of viticulture from time immemorial;? in Biblical Hebrew 32 lexemes are 
associated with it.* We do not know what kinds of grapes were grown in the biblical 
period; the syntagm “blood of the grape” and Isa. 63:2; Prov. 23:31; Mt. 26:27-28; Rev. 
14:19-20 suggest dark blue varieties.° 

Depending on geographical location and weather, grapes were harvested from Au- 
gust through October; they were collected in baskets (Jer. 6:9), then set out to dry in the 
sun or pressed immediately by foot (därak) or under weights (gat, > 2)?” yegeb, pürä). 
Grape juice (mišâ, ‘sis, dam “näbim) or must (> Un ríró3) ferments quickly. 
Wine was drunk at meals and was used in the cult. 

Together with bread and olives (or olive oil), grapes constituted a major element of 
the diet. They were eaten even before they were ripe (bdser, "sour grapes,” Jer. 31:29; 
Ezk. 18:2; Job 15:33), although such grapes proverbially set the teeth on edge. More 
mature grapes (böser gömel, Isa. 18:5) were considered delicacies. 

Part of the harvest was marketed as table grapes and part was dried to make raisins 
(simmüg). Raisin cakes were popular (1 S. 25:18; 30:12; 2 S. 16:1; 1 Ch. 12:41([Eng. 
v. 40]); a raisin cake ( ^3134, 2 S. 6:19; Cant. 2:5) served as a cultic offering (Hos. 3:1). 
The vine prevented (hämas, “suppressed,” Job 15:33; Lam. 2:69) the complete ripening 
of the immature grapes or made them shrivel (b*'usim, Isa. 5:2,4). The doublet “vine 


'enüb. L. Anderlind, “Die Rebe in Syrien, insbesondere Palästina,” ZDPV 11 (1888) 160-77; 
A. Charbel, “Come tradurre 'eskól hak-kófer (Cant 1,14)?" BeO 20 (1978) 61-64; J. Dóller, “Der 
Wein in Bibel und Talmud," Bibl 4 (1923) 143-67, 267-99; K. Galling, “Wein und 
Weinbereitung,” BRL?, 361-63; M. Kochavi, "Khirbet Rabüd = Debir,” Tel Aviv Journal 1 (1974) 
2-33; G. del Olmo Lete, Interpretación de la mitología cananea (1984); idem, Mitos y leyendas 
de Canaán segün la tradición de Ugarit (1981); O. Róssler, "Ghain im Ugaritischen,” ZA 54 
(1961) 158-72; A. van Selms, “The Etymology of Yayin, ‘Wine, " JNSL 3 (1974) 76-84. — 152 
gepen; >” yayin; > 072 kerem. 


1. G. Pettinato, 160. 

2. Masat 75/104, Il. 8-12. 
3. — III, 53-55; VI, 60-61. 
4. Van Selms, 76-77. 

5. Dóller, 151-52. 

6. — IV, 480. 
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and fig tree” or “grapes and figs” characterized the ideal of a rich agricultural region 
from the 8th century onward.’ Areas devoid of grapes and figs were devalued, belong- 
ing to the period of the wilderness (Nu. 20:5). 

Grapes were integrated into the cult of the Jerusalem temple by the offering of the 
firstfruits of wine (Nu. 18:12-13; Dt. 18:4). The people living near Jerusalem offered 
fresh grapes (Dt. 26:2); those living farther away probably offered dried grapes. Grapes 
were subject to the tithe (Dt. 12:17-18; 14:22-26), the Levitical tithe (Dt. 14:28; 
26:12), the assessment to support the priests (Nu. 18:11-19), the regulations governing 
the corners of fields,? the fallow seventh year (Ex. 23:10-11; in Lev. 25:5, the sabbath 
year), and the Jubilee Year (Lev. 25:11). 

The law requiring the owner to leave the gleanings of the vineyard for the poor (Dt. 
24:21; Lev. 19:10)? applied to grapes that had been missed during the harvest or left be- 
hind because they were not ripe. Depictions of grapes served to decorate the entrance 
to the most holy place,!? synagogues, and coins. 


II. Etymology. Terms relating to viticulture exhibit remarkable variations of 
meaning in the individual Semitic languages. Ugar. gpn, cognate to Heb. gepen, 
"vine,'!! means “grapevine” and “vineyard”; an Arabic cognate to Heb. > 053 
kerem, “vineyard,” refers to its product, “wine”; OSA w/yyn means both “grape” and 
"vineyard."!? The word inbu(m), "fruit," found already in Old Akkadian, is associ- 
ated with human sexuality, referring to both "masculine potency" and "feminine at- 
traction"; it also has the resultative meaning "child." Ishtar bears the epithet belet 
inbi. The meaning "grape" is unattested.!? In the Mari texts the root occurs in proper 
names.!4 

Ugar. énb(m), "grapes,"!? appears in a prayer of Danel,!® the Aghat Epic, and a 
hymn in Shahar and Shalim.!? In Old South Arabic inscriptions, we find ‘nb, “vine- 
yards,” paired with ‘brt, *meadows."!5 Arab. ‘inab means "grape."!? The Phoenician 
PN "nbtb'l may suggest a role of grapes in the cult of Baal.?° 

In the Aramaic language family, "b appears on an ostracon with the meaning 
"grapes"; in Egyptian Aramaic it probably means “harvest, fruit," as does Mand. ‘nba, 


7. — II, 59-60. 

8. — NND pe a. 

9. — 55y 1. 

10. Mish. Mid. 3.8. 
11. — III, 55-56. 
12. Biella, 127, 131. 


15. UT, no. 1976; WUS, no. 2159. 

16. KTU 1.19, I, 38-48. 

17. KTU 1.23, 26. 

18. Biella, 373. 

19. Wehr, 647. 

20. CIS, I, 5893, 4; Benz, 381: "unexplained." 
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“fruit, grapes, trees"?! Jewish Aram. ‘éndb or ‘inbd’, with the fem. form ‘énabta’, 
“srape,’*2 Sam. enáb, and Syr. 'enb*tà are closer to Hebrew usage; Jewish Aram. 
*nabtà' means “berry, grain." Heb. ‘éndb denotes the sweet, mature grape in contrast to 
the table grape ( 'e3kól); the plural refers collectively to "grapes" (albeit always sg. in 
the LXX). The noun *3Kól denotes the "clusters" borne by the grapevine (Cant. 7:9) 
and other plants (Cant. 1:14; 7:8). Nu. 13:23 combines the two terms: “a cluster of 
grapes." 


HI. OT. 

|. Occurrences. The noun 'enàáb appears 19 times in the Hebrew OT and twice in the 
Hebrew fragments of Sirach. 

The grape symbolism in Nu. 13:17-24 paints Canaan as a rich agricultural land. As 
proof, the spies bring back pomegranates, figs, and from Wadi Eshkol, the “valley of 
grapes," a firstfruits cluster of grapes on a pole carried by two bearers.?? Josh. 11:21 
and 15:50 mention a village of the Anakim called “nab (LXX Anaböth!) (identified 
with Khirbet "Anab es-Seghira, near Rabud), suggesting "grapes" or "grain" (Jewish 
Aram. “nabta’). In a dream Pharaoh's cupbearer uses his hand to press juice out of 
grapes over Pharaoh's cup (Gen. 40:10-11). Hos. 3:1 mentions grapes in raisin cakes in 
connection with the syncretistic cult of the northern kingdom. 

The use of grapes in the cult was regulated by specific ordinances. Lev. 25:5 (H) 
prohibits harvesting grapes from unpruned vines during the sabbatical year. The 
nazirite oath in Nu. 6:2-4 prohibits alcoholic beverages in general as well as all grape 
products, from the skins to the seeds. An ancient law (Dt. 23:25[24]) allows travelers to 
eat their fill of grapes in a vineyard. Neh. 13:15 chastises farmers around Jerusalem for 
treading winepresses and bringing produce to the city on the sabbath. 


2. Yahweh as Vintner. Yahweh's testing of the conduct of the nations 1s presented un- 
der the 1mage of a vintner inspecting his grapes. According to Dt. 32:32, the grapes of 
Israel's enemies are descended from the poisonous grapes on the vinestock of Sodom; 
CD 8:8 and 19:22 interpret this image allegorically as referring to the sinful way of the 
wicked. The Song of the Vineyard (Isa. 5) asserts that Yahweh expected sweet grapes 
but only shriveled grapes appeared. In a prophetical oracle of judgment (Jer. 8:13), 
Yahweh looks in vain for fruit from his grapevine/fig tree Israel; among the people of 
the wilderness generation, however, he found both kinds of fruit (Hos. 9:10). The 
postexilic (Deuteronomistic?) oracle of deliverance in Am. 9:13 promises paradisaical 
fertility: grain and grapes grow up and ripen in an instant. 


3. "Blood of Grapes.” The fixed syntagm dam “ndbim, “blood of grapes,” occurs 
three times (cf. 1 Mc. 6:34); it refers to red grape juice (like Ugar. dm ‘sm, “grape 


21. For the ostracon see Nisa 16.1; for Egyptian Aramaic, AP, 81:1; DNSI, II, 874. 
22. ANH, 316-17. 
23. See the accounts of large grapes from Hebron in Anderlind, 174. 
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juice"). Gen. 49:11, in the Blessing of Jacob, describes Judah or the messianic warrior 
king (David) as washing his garments in wine, his robe in the blood of grapes; he wal- 
lows in Judah's eschatological endowments. Dt. 32:14 lists the agricultural products of 
Canaan, including fermented grape juice, as signs of abundance. A hymn in Sir. 39:26 
(ms. B) speaks of similar things as the elementary necessities of human life. Sir. 
51:15(16) describes the poet's progress in wisdom as the progression from blossoms to 
ripe grapes (11QPs* XXII; ms. B has a different text). 


IV. LXX; Dead Sea Scrolls. The LXX consistently uses the sg. staphylé (usually pl. 
in classical Greek) to translate Heb. 'enáb; only in Hos. 3:1 does it use the interpretive 
translation staphís, “raisin.” The Heb. sg. 'e3Kól is represented by Gk. bótrys, “grape,” 
the Heb. plural by the corresponding Gk. plural. 

There is only one occurrence of ‘nb in the Dead Sea Scrolls (11 QT 21:7), in the rit- 
ual of the vintage festival. The celebrating priests are to eschew unripe grapes (‘nb 
pr[y] b[w]sr) from the vines (gpnym). 

Angerstorfer 
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I. Etymology. II. Occurrences. III. Verb: 1. Pual; 2. Hithpael. IV. Nouns: 1. ‘neg; 2. ànóg; 
3. ta '^nüg. V. LXX. VI. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology. Biblical Heb. ‘ng corresponds to Arab. gng: the verb ganiga I and V 
means “adorn oneself, flirt" (II occasionally also “pamper, be ingratiating"); the nouns 
gung and ugniiga refer to the "sexually inviting demeanor” of a woman; a coquettish 
woman is called ganiga, magniiga, etc.! Cf. also Eth. 'a’nüg (pl.), “ring (for the ear or 
nose)," and the rare Tigre word ‘anig, "beautiful" (fem. only).? 

The functions of this root in Biblical Hebrew are continued in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(see VI below), in Samaritan,? and in Middle Hebrew (verb: qal, “be soft, compliant"; 
piel, "make soft, delicate"; hithpael, "enjoy oneself”; nouns: ‘Sneg, 'innág, and ta ^níág, 
"pleasure, enjoyment, delight"); in Rabbinic Aramaic, the pael of the verb means 
“make the skin soft" (by anointing, bathing, etc.).4 


II. Occurrences. The verb ‘Gnag occurs 10 times in the OT: once in the pual, “be 
delicate” (Jer. 6:2), and 9 times in the hithpael, “take pleasure in,” occasionally also 
“pamper,” "make fun of" (4 times in Trito-Isaiah, twice each in Job and Psalms, once in 


1. Lane, 1/6, 2299c-2300a; Dozy, II, 228b. 

2. For the former see LexLingAeth, 993; for the latter, WbTigr, 475a. 
3. LOT, II, 556a. 

4. Jastrow, 1092a. 
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Deuteronomy). The noun ‘neg, "pleasure," occurs twice (Isa. 13:22; 58:13), 'anog, 
"delicate," 3 times (Dt. 28:54,56; Isa. 47:1), and ta“niig, “pleasure, delight,” 5 times 
(sg. only in Prov. 19:10; pl.: Mic. 1:16; 2:9; Cant. 7:7; Eccl. 2:8). 


III. Verb. 

|. Pual. The theological significance of the only OT occurrence of the pual of 'ànag 
(Jer. 6:2) is hard to determine. The MT has Yahweh say (with reference to the foe from 
the north): “I shall destroy daughter Zion, beautiful and delicate" (hanndwé 
w*hamm*' uggàná damiti bat-siyön). The description of Zion as a pampered woman liv- 
ing a life of luxury is reinforced by Dt. 28:56 and Isa. 47:1 (daughter Babylon!). If, 
however, we accept the emendation h“linwéh ma *nàg dam*tá, the text asks whether 
Zion “is like a lovely pasture"; cf. the statements about delighting in the prosperity of 
the land in Isa. 55:2 and Ps. 37:11.° But the noun ma ^nàg is otherwise unattested. 


2. Hithpael. The 9 occurrences of ‘Gnag in the hithpael point in several directions. 
One text speaks of a "pampered" woman (Dt. 28:56; see IV.2 below); another presents 
the image of a child "nursing happily" from the consoling breast of Jerusalem (Isa. 
66:11). The leaders of Israel are asked ironically whom they intend to “make fun of" 
Cal-mi tit'annágá, Isa. 57:4). 

In the remaining 6 occurrences, the hithpael has the meaning “delight oneself.” 
Twice it is the land that is the source of delight: Ps. 37, a didactic psalm, asserts that the 
poor (“näwim) shall inherit the land "and delight themselves in abundant prosperity" 
(v. 11); and Deutero-Isaiah says in an oracle of Yahweh: “If you listen to me, you will 
eat what is good and delight yourselves in rich food" (Isa. 55:2). 

But delight in the prosperity of the land is linked indissolubly with delight in 
Yahweh. Those who delight in Yahweh receive from him the desires of their hearts (Ps. 
37:4); those who observe Yahweh's sabbath will take delight in Yahweh and feast on 
the land (Isa. 58:14). Thus Eliphaz can declare in his third answer to Job that Job — if 
he returns to the Almighty (Sadday) — will delight himself in Sadday (Job 22:26); and 
Job, for his part, says that the wicked cannot possibly delight in Sadday (27:10). Gordis 
believes that in Job 22:26 and similar passages (he lists Isa. 57:4; Ps. 37:4; Job 27:10) 
the hithpael of ‘ng has the meaning “request, desire.” This suggestion is noteworthy, 
but his reference to Arab. naga‘a VIII (metathesis) is not without its problems; neither 
is his appeal to Saadia's interpretation (dalla), for dalla/yadillu (like gng; see I above) 
means “flirt” (I and V) and “pamper” (V), but never “request.” 


IV. Nouns. 
l. öneg. The noun ‘neg occurs twice; it means "sensual pleasure.” On the one 
hand, an oracle on the fate of Babylon describes in macabre terms how jackals now 


5. Proposed by W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT 1/12 (31968), 42; cf. BHS and NRSV. See III.2 be- 
low. 
6. R. Gordis, Book of Job (1978), 250-51. 
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take refuge “in the palaces of pleasure" (b*hék*lé 'oneg, Isa. 13:22), i.e., “in the cham- 
bers in which one would have heard the echoes of the sounds of joyful pleasure at an 
earlier time.’ On the other hand, perfect delight (both mental and physical) is the es- 
sence of Israel's proper observance of Yahweh's sabbath (Isa. 58:13). 


2. 'anog. The word 'anog, which functions as an adjective, occurs only in Deutero- 
Isaiah (47:1) and the Deuteronomistic strata of Deuteronomy (28:54,56).5 In a taunt 
song over Babylon, Deutero-Isaiah declares that daughter Babylon will no longer be 
called “tender and pampered” (rakkä wa ^nuggá). In similar terms Deuteronomy 28 
describes retrospectively the afflictions of the exile: in that accursed time, a man who 
was once "refined" (rak) and “pampered” (‘Gndg) is forced to eat his own son (v. 54); a 
woman was formerly so "refined" (rakkä) and “pampered” ( ^nuggá) that she would 
not have ventured to set the sole of her foot on the ground “out of pampering and re- 
finement" (mehit'anneg üm£rök,? v. 56). 


3. ta ^níg. The only occurrence of the noun tanûg in the singular describes a life 
of ease and pleasure: “It is not fitting for a fool to live in luxury" (Prov. 19:10). Some 
scholars, including G. R. Driver and D. Winton Thomas, interpret ta ^níg here as “gov- 
ernance" or "supervision," after the analogy of the second hemistich,!? but this inter- 
pretation is open to objections. The proposed meanings are not found elsewhere; in- 
deed, the second hemistich appears to represent an intensification.!! 

Micah also speaks of sensual pleasure,!? saying to daughter Zion: “The children of 
your delight" (b*né ta'^nügayik) must now go into exile (1:16); and the women of the 
people will be driven “from their pleasant houses" (mibbét ta '^nügeyha) by the new 
rulers (2:9). 

Qohelet's description of his approach to life speaks even more clearly of la dolce 
vita: riches, wine, song, and “the delights of the sons of man" (ta'^nágot b*né 
hä’ädäm): concubines without number (Eccl. 2:8).!? The poem of admiration in Cant. 
7:7-10a extols feminine beauty in similar terms: the subject is a “maiden of delight" 
(bat ta ^nügim).^ 


V. LXX. The LXX generally uses en/kata/tryphän to translate the hithpael of 'anag, 
trypherós to translate ‘neg and “änög, and tryphé to translate ta'^níg. 


7. H. Wildberger, /saiah 13—27 (Eng. trans. 1997), 32. 

8. H. D. Preuss, Deuteronomium. EdF 164 (1982), 59, 157. 

9, — 727 räkak. 

10. Driver, "Problems in the Hebrew Text of Job," Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient Near 
East. FS H. H. Rowley. SVT 3 (1955), 84; D. Winton Thomas, VT 15 (1965) 271-79. 

11. O. Plóger, Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII (1984), 222. 

12. On the question of authorship see H. W. Wolff, Micah (Eng. trans. 1990), 64. 

13. On siddá see H. W. Hertzberg, Der Prediger. KAT XVIV4-5 (1963), 80. 

14. On the text see IX, 469. 
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VI. Dead Sea Scrolls. Interpreting Ps. 37:11, 4QpPs? (4Q171) 2:8-11 says: “Its in- 
terpretation refers to the community of the poor [i.e., all Jews; cf. IQpHab 8:1; 12:4; 
4QpNah (4Q169) 3:4], who have taken upon themselves the time of fasting, who will 
be delivered from all the snares of Belial; afterward they will delight in [. . .] of the land 
and will enjoy all the pleasure of the flesh (whtdsnw bkwl t'nwg b$r)" In similar fash- 
ion, interpreting Ps. 37:21-22, 3:11 says that the community of the poor "will possess 
the holy mountain of Isra[el and] and delight [in] its sanctuary (. . . [wb]qwdsw 
yt'ngw)." Speaking of the daily prayers, 4Q503 24, 5:5 mentions the election of the 
people of God “for a festival of rest and delight" (Imw['d] mnwh wt'nwg). Two other 
occurrences of ta“niig are uncertain ( 1QHf 22:3; 1QSP 4:2). It is possible that the latter 
text mentions “the deli[ghts of the sons of man]" (t^'nwg[wt bny 'dm]), recalling Eccl. 
2:8. 

Kronholm 
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I. 1. Root; 2. LXX. II. OT: 1. Negotiations and Disputes; 2. Trials; 3. Prophecy; 4. Cult; 
5. Miscellaneous; 6. Yahweh as Subject; 7. Niphal and Hiphil; 8. ‘nh II; 9. ‘nh IV. III. 
Derivatives: 1. ma ^neh; 2. ma“nd; 3. Proper Names; 4. ma ^neh, “Purpose”; 5. ma'an; 6. ya'an; 
7. ‘inydn; 8. ‘6nd; 9, 'et. IV. Deuterocanonical Books. V. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Root. Lexicons commonly distinguish four homonymous roots ‘nh.! That this 
distinction is not unquestioned is noted by HAL,? with the comment that ‘nh IV, “sing,” 
cannot always be differentiated clearly from ‘nh I, “answer.” Mandelkern also com- 
bines ‘nh I and IV, and brings ‘nh III, “exert oneself,’ in part together with ‘nh I and ‘nh 
II, “be afflicted.” Birkeland traces ‘nh I and II to a common root.* Bammel follows 
Birkeland, with the unconvincing argument that ‘Gn? denotes the situation of answering 
as well as the willingness to answer, while the longer form denotes inferior status with 


‘ana. C. Barth, “Die Antwort Israels," Probleme biblischer Theologie. FS G. von Rad (1971), 
44-56; H. J. Boecker, Redeformen des Rechtslebens im AT. WMANT 14 (1964); F. Büchsel, 
“Anoxpivw, TDNT, III, 944-45; L. Delekat, “Zum hebräischen Wörterbuch,” VT 14 (1964) 7-66, 
esp. 37-43; B. Glazier-McDonald, “‘ér wé'óneh — Another Look,” JBL 105 (1986) 295-98; 
P. Joüon, “‘Respondit et dixit, ” Bibl 13 (1932) 309-14; C. J. Labuschagne, “nY ‘nh I to an- 
swer," TLOT, II, 926-30; B. O. Long, "Two Question and Answer Schemata in the Prophets,” 
JBL 90 (1971) 129-39. 


1. GesB, 603-5; HAL, II, 851-54; cf. Lisowsky, 1094-98. 

2. P. 854. 

3. Concordantiae, 899-904. 

4. H. Birkeland, ‘Gni and ‘Gndw in den Psalmen (1933), 10-11. 
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respect to the person demanding an answer. Kutsch has argued against this theory, 
maintaining that ‘nf III diverged from ‘nh II at a relatively late date, while ‘nh IV might 
have coincided originally with ‘nh I.9 

Delekat argues that ‘nh IV is an independent root, whereas ‘nh Ill is an Aramaic 
loanword; its original meaning, “be concerned with, intend, mean, refer to," re- 
mained current in Hebrew, as evidenced by /*ma'an, “with respect to,” and ya‘an, “on 
account of.” This meaning, he claims, is also present whenever ‘nh I appears in early 
texts without a preceding statement or question. In such contexts, 'nh has an implied 
accusative of the subject and means “refer to what has just been mentioned.” Only in 
late texts did ‘nh without a preceding statement or question come to be used in the 
sense of "commence." Therefore ‘nh I and III are identical. Citing Akk. enim, 
"change the terms of an agreement," transitively “displace,” and Egyp. ‘n(n), “turn 
back, turn toward, turn away," Delekat defines the original meaning of 'nh as “turn.” 
Now it is the formal attribute of the forms assigned to 'nh II not to have an implicit or 
explicit object, personal or impersonal. But probably the qal should be read only in 
Isa. 31:4 and 25:5 (although it is preferable to follow BHS in reading the latter as a 
niphal).5 Especially in Isa. 31:4, the use of "nh I, “answer,” in the sense of “be re- 
sponsive, accommodating," is so appropriate that the hypothesis of a separate root 
appears unnecessary. Thus all the senses of ‘nh except for ‘nh IV can be assigned to a 
root with the basic meaning “turn.” 

Delekat's contention appears plausible with respect to the relationship between ‘nh I 
and III. He can hardly claim success, however, in demonstrating the identity of ‘nh I 
and II, since his argument rests on extremely limited textual evidence and assumes a 
very restricted meaning of ‘nh in the sense of “be responsive.” In the light of his pas- 
sion for finding identity, it is surprising that he wants to consider ‘nh IV a distinct root. 

Labuschagne points out that Arab. gannd, "sing," might support the existence of a 
separate root ‘nh IV.!? But the absence of a corresponding root *gny in Ugaritic, while 
Ugar. ‘ny (related to Heb. ‘nh I), “answer,” may also mean "sing," may occasion second 
thoughts. The Ugaritic evidence suggests the identity of ‘nh I and IV.!! We shall ac- 
cordingly assume the identity of ‘nA I, III, and IV. 

The root ‘nh I, “answer,” appears in Ugaritic as "ny.!? There we find several word 
pairs that illuminate the links between Ugaritic and Hebrew literature. Examples in- 
clude ‘ny and $m"? (cf. Gen. 23:5-6; Isa. 65:12,24; Jon. 2:3; Job 35:12-13; Prov. 15:28- 
29), ‘ny and tb!^ (cf. swb in Jgs. 5:29; Hos. 7:10; Hab. 2:1-2; Job 13:22; 20:2-3; 32:14- 


5. E. Bammel, TDNT, VI, 888. 

6. E. Kutsch, ZTK 61 (1964) 197. 

7. Pp. 38-39. 

8. See also H. Wildberger, /saiah 13—27 (Eng. trans. 1977), 516. 

9. Delekat, 42-43. 

10. TLOT, II, 926-27. 

11. But see also J. Barr, Comparative Philology and the Text of the OT (1968), 127. 

12. UT, no. 1883; WUS, no. 2060; D. Pardee, UF 7 (1975) 363; idem, UF 8 (1976) 261. 
13. M. Dahood, RSP, I, 300, no. 437. 

14. RSP. I, 300-301, no. 438. 
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15; 40:2,4; Prov. 15:1),'? and §m‘and ‘ny!® (cf. Jer. 7:13,27; 35:17; Job 20:3; 31:35; Ps. 
55:20[Eng. v. 19]; also possibly Gen. 16:1117). 

In the texts from Deir “Alla, we find ‘nyh (1:13); the same form occurs in Old Ara- 
maic, Egyptian Aramaic, Palmyrene, Jewish Aramaic, Samaritan, Christian Palestin- 
ian, Syriac, and Mandaic.!5 Egyptian has ‘n(n), “turn (intransitive); turn toward, turn 
away from (transitive); Akk. has enü(m), "turn, change."!? 

The root ‘nh II, “exert oneself,” is found in Hebrew only in Ecclesiastes. It appears 
in Syriac as “nd’, "exert oneself for,” pass. ptcp. '*ne "busy" ;?? in Christian Palestin- 
ian, we find the ptcp. ‘nyn, “busy people, laboring people";?! Arabic has ‘and, “con- 
cern, disquiet, seriously engage"; and 'aniya, “be concerned, be worried, take pains";2? 
in Old South Arabic we find ‘ny, “take pains, struggle with.’ 

The root ‘nh IV, “sing,” appears in Middle Hebrew as ‘innüy, in Jewish Aramaic as 
innüyä, “lament,” and in Syriac with the meaning “sing (antiphonally)” for the pael 
and “lead a song, sing” for the aphel; it has a similar meaning in the Deir “Alla texts 
(1:10).2* Its Arabic equivalent is ény II, “sing.” 

We must agree with Labuschagne that the original sense of ‘nh was “turn (one’s face 
or eyes)."?6 This developed into a basic meaning “react, respond,” the basis for ‘nh I 
and II (and probably also IV) and their derivatives. 


2. LXX. The LXX uses apokrinomai to translate 'àná. The combination of 
apokrinesthai with légein, eipein, etc., represents a genuine Semitism. In three texts 
‘Gnd is translated with antapokrínomai.?? 


II. OT. 

1. Negotiations and Disputes. The root ‘nh I occurs 316 times in the OT. The Ara- 
maic verb appears 30 times in Daniel, always in combination with — "AN "amar. In 
Hebrew, ‘dnd + ‘ämar appears 142 times; in some 100 of these occurrences, it is a dis- 
course formula in dialogue. There are 6 occurrences of the combination ‘Gnd + dibber 
(Gen. 34:13; Josh. 22:21; 1 K. 12:7; 2 K. 1:10,11,12).28 This evidence shows that Gnd 


15. See also Y. Avishur, Stylistic Studies of Word-Pairs in Biblical and Ancient Semitic Liter- 
atures. AOAT 210 (1984), 396, 664. 

16. Dahood, RSP, I, 363, no. 570. 

17. If we accept the reading of M. Dahood, Bibl 49 (1968) 87-88. 

18. On Deir “Alla see ATDA, 212; on Palmyrene, DNSI, II, 875-76; on Mandaic, MdD, 24a. 

19. See WbÄS, I, 188-89; AHw, I, 220-21; CAD, IV, 173-77. 

20. LexSyr, 534a. 

21. Schulthess, Lex. Syropal. (1903), 149b. 

22. Wehr, 650. 

23. Conti Rossini, 210a; Müller, 81; cf. Biella, 374: “sense doubtful.” 

24. ATDA, 202. 

25. On the whole subject of etymology see HAL, II, 851-54; on Ugaritic, see J. C. de Moor, 
The Seasonal Pattern in the Ugaritic Myth of Ba'lu. AOAT 16 (1971), 93. 

26. TLOT, M, 927. 

27. Büchsel, 946-47. 

28. TLOT, Il, 928. 
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in the sense of “react” needs additional qualification when the reaction is verbal. When 
the combination of ‘Gnd with Gmar or dibber was understood as a hendiadys, ‘Gnd 
could also be used without more precise qualification. In many instances Gmar appears 
by itself in dialogue.?? 

The basic meaning "react, respond" points in the first instance to the realm of ne- 
gotiations and disputes, e.g., Gen. 18:27; 23:5,10,14; Ex. 4:1; Nu. 11:28; Dt. 
1:14,41; Josh. 1:16; Jgs. 8:8; 1 S. 1:15; Isa. 14:32; Am. 7:14; Mic. 6:5; Ps. 119:42; 
Job 3:2; 4:1; 6:1; 8:1; 9:1; 32:1,6,12,15,16,20; 1 Ch. 12:18; 2 Ch. 10:13. It is note- 
worthy that in all cases the language appears elevated. The combination of ‘Gna and 
‘amar in particular, which should translated “he responded and said, he responded by 
saying," suggests a stereotyped dialogue formula. In most cases the context is also 
out of the ordinary. 

In Job 20:3 Zophar's ráah is the subject of ‘Gnd: “A spirit from my understanding 
makes me answer”;30 also possible is the translation “answers me" (NRSV). In Prov. 
15:28 the subject is the heart of the saddíg.?! From such texts it is no long distance to 
Prov. 1:28, where Lady Wisdom appears as the subject of 'aná.?? 

Prov. 26:4-5 merits special mention: "Do not answer a fool according to his folly, 
lest you become like him. Answer a fool according to his folly, lest he become wise in 
his own eyes." These seemingly contradictory maxims are probably meant as advice 
for different situations: silence is advisable for the wise who cannot reach an under- 
standing with a fool on the fool's own terms, correction when the fool claims equal sta- 
tus with the wise.?? 

In Gen. 30:33 the subject of ‘Gnd is sedägä. In his dispute with Laban over his 
wages as a shepherd, Jacob appeals to his “cooperativeness”>* (NRSV "honesty", 
which will speak for him like an advocate in a dispute. 

In Gen. 34:13 ‘Gnd is done deceitfully (b*mirmá), thus serving as a means of decep- 
tion in negotiations. 

Ex. 19:8 states that the people “as one" (yahdàáw) responded positively to the words 
of Yahweh set forth by Moses (cf. Ex. 24:3, göl ‘ehdd). In the context of legislation 
governing war, Dt. 20:11 contains the statement that a city under attack "answers 
peace" (Sälöm ta“neh)*> during capitulation negotiations, after terms of peace have 
been offered (v. 10). Here Sälöm ‘Gna means submission to the demand for capitulation 
that promotes the šālôm of Israel, the pax israelitica.?® 

Satan is the subject of Gnd in the context of a dispute within the assembly of 


29. Long; Labuschagne, TLOT, II, 929. 

30. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 325. 

31. See BHS. 

32. See B. Lang, Frau Weisheit (1975), 46-47. 

33. O. Plóger, Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII (1984), 310. 

34. K. Koch, ZEE 5 (1961) 72-90. 

35. Delekat, 38: “If the city . . . responds to you peacefully.” 

36. H. H. Schmid, Salém, “Frieden,” im alten Orient und Alten Testament. SBS 51 (1971), 
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Yahweh's court (Job 1:7,9; 2:2,4).37 In Job 5:1 a heavenly being is probably the sub- 
ject.?5 


2. Trials. The specialized use of ‘Gnd as a technical term of forensic language proba- 
bly derives from its use in the context of negotiations and disputes, for the verbal re- 
sponse expressed by ‘Gnd can be evoked by an experience, a perception, or an event.°? 

In Ex. 23:2 'aná refers to statements of a witness, as it does in the Decalogue (Ex. 
20:16; Dt. 5:20).*? The difference in formulation should be noted. While Ex. 23:2 uses 
‘ana with ‘al-rib (which Noth translates "against a legal adversary,’ whereas I would 
prefer “in a lawsuit"),*! Ex. 20:16 and Dt. 5:20 use it with b*ré“kd, “against your 
neighbor."^? The Decalogue texts also use different words to qualify 'ed: Ex. 20:16 
speaks of ēd Sager, a "lying witness"; Dt. 5:20 speaks of 'ed Saw’, a "worthless wit- 
ness." By using this divergent formulation, Dt. 5:20 echoes Dt. 5:11 (= Ex. 20:7), thus 
including the oath frequently associated with statements of a witness.*3 

Nu. 35:30 prohibits executing a murderer on the evidence of a single witness. Dt. 
19:16-19 requires that a witness who accuses someone of a breach of the peace and is 
found to be lying shall suffer the fate intended for the accused. 

We also find Gnd used as a technical term in Dt. 21:7; 25:9; 31:21 (subj.: 3frá, 
"song );^^ Josh. 7:20 (confession of guilt by the accused); Jgs. 20:4; 1 S. 12:3; 14:39 
(in the sense of “denounce”); 2 S. 1:16 (subj.: peh, mouth"); 1 K. 3:27 (judge's deci- 
sion); Isa. 3:9 (subj.: hakkärat p*néhem); 59:12 (subj.: hattä’tenü);*> Jer. 14:7 (subj.: 
^wonéní); Hos. 5:5 (ana b* denotes the incriminating evidence of a witness confront- 
ing the guilty party; Israel's pride is the final witness for the prosecution); 7:10 (a 
gloss based on 5:5a); Mic. 6:3 (because of the forensic context, the translation should 
reflect the concrete juridical meaning: “testify against me”);4 Hab. 2:11 (subj.: kapís 
mé es, “rafters from the timberwork”; since zàá aq/sá aq is not a term of formal forensic 
language^8 but rather denotes an appeal of a victim without resources for legal protec- 
tion, ‘Gnd in parallel must mean “join in the hue and cry”; the walls and timberwork of 
the palaces cry to Yahweh for help, because no one comes forward to function as plain- 


37. See F. J. Stendebach, BiKi 30 (1975) 2-7. 

38. Fohrer, KAT XVI, 146. 

39. TLOT, II, 929-30. 

40. See M. Noth, Exodus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 188-89; H. J. Stoebe, WuD 3 (1952) 108- 
26. 

41. Exodus. ATD 5 (21961), 138 (not in Eng. trans.); cf. Zorell, LexHebAram (?1962), 770; 
NRSV. 

42. Boecker, 103. 

43. H. Schüngel-Straumann, Der Dekalog-Gottes Gebote? SBS 67 (71980), 66; for a different 
interpretation see F.-L. Hossfeld, Der Dekalog. OBO 45 (1982), 78; > TY "wd ILI.b. 

44, > TY ‘wd. 

45. See BHS. 

46. H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 100. 

47. Boecker, 103. 
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tiff before the court^?); Mal. 2:12 (neh = “advocate,” contra Hartmann,?? who inter- 
prets neh as the piel ptcp. of ‘nh II, synonymous with m*'anneh, "oppressor"); Job 
9:3,14,15,32; 13:22; 14:15; 40:2-3,5; 42:1 ("aná as the response of a legal adversary); 
15:6 (subj.: Job's lips); 16:8 (subj.: Job's kahas, “leanness”>!). 

Wisdom literature also warns against giving false witness. Prov. 25:18 compares the 
oneh 'ed Sager to a war club, a sword, and an arrow. 

In Isa. 50:2 Yahweh asks: “Why was no one there when I came? Why did no one an- 
swer (én Oneh) when I called?” The oracle in 50:1-3 stands in a group of judgment 
discourses in which Yahweh and Israel confront each other, with Yahweh as the ac- 
cused. V. 2a reflects the silence of the accuser. It is significant to observe in this context 
that when a person is the subject of ‘dnd, it is not that person but Yahweh who “calls” 
(gärä’), taking the initiative (cf. also Isa. 65:12; Jer. 7:13; 35:17; Job 14:15; Mic. 6:3). 
Here the human response is preceded by a challenge spoken by Yahweh. 

Here I also note the two occurrences of Gnd in the sense of “bear witness on behalf 
of” in the ostraca from Yavneh-yam.?? 


3. Prophecy. In Gen. 40:18 and 41:16, ‘Gnd appears in the context of dream interpre- 
tation (cf. Jgs. 7:14). Thus it can also introduce a prophet's words (as in 2 K. 1:10,12). 
In Jer. 11:5 it introduces the prophet's answer to a word from Yahweh; and in Hag. 2:14 
it introduces a prophetic adaptation of a priestly tórá. 

Isa. 65:12 suggests a prophetic context: "I called, but you did not answer." Here the 
verbal transaction between Yahweh and Israel, mediated by a prophet, is understood as 
a dialogue, albeit a dialogue in which Israel refuses to participate. Westermann finds 
here a similarity to Deuteronomistic language, but there is no evidence for this theory 
(cf. also Isa. 66:4; Jer. 7:13,27; 35:17; the Jeremiah texts belong to stratum D; there are 
no parallels in Deuteronomic or Deuteronomistic literature ).5? 

This brings us to Hos. 2:17(15), where the basic meaning "respond" suggests the 
translation “follow willingly.” The construction is pregnant: the meaning of the pas- 
sage requires that a verb of motion be supplied.?* The object of Yahweh's wooing — 
Israel — does what the appeal expects: she is once again ready for a marital relation- 
ship.°° 

With reference to Isa. 65:12 and Hos. 2:17(15), we can make the fundamental ob- 
servation that communication is realized in Israel’s response to Yahweh’s appeal, me- 


49. J. Jeremias, Kultprophetie und Gerichtsverkiindigung in der späten Königszeit Israel. 
WMANT 35 (1970), 72. 

50. B. Hartmann, Hebrdische Wortforschung. FS W. Baumgartner. SVT 16 (1967), 104-5. 

51. G. Fohrer, KAT XVI, 280. 

52. KAI 200.10-11. 

53. Westermann, /saiah 40—66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 405. See W. Thiel, Die deuter- 
onomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 1-25. WMANT 41 (1973), 113. 

54. GK, §119ee-gg. 

55. Wolff, Hosea, 31, 43; Labuschagne (928) understands ‘dnd as referring to the “willing re- 
sponse” of the bride in the sexual sense. 
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diated by a prophet. By contrast, silence means a deliberate termination of the personal 
relationship.>® 

In Zechariah ‘Gnd occurs more frequently, albeit only in the vision cycle (1:10, 
11,12; 4:4,5,6,11,12; 6:4,5) and the vision (not a part of this cycle) of the investiture of 
Joshua (3:4). In these passages, however, ‘Gnd does not perform an authentically pro- 
phetic function; it is occasioned by the dialogic style of the visions. 

In this context one may note the occurrence of two question-answer schemata. The 
first appears in such passages as Jer. 22:8-9; Dt. 29:23-27(24-28); 1 K. 9:8-9 and com- 
prises the following elements: (1) identification of the interrogator; (2) citation of the 
question; (3) citation of the answer. This schema derives from Assyrian treaties and 
historiography. The answer is introduced not by Gnd but by ämar. The second schema 
appears in Jer. 5:19; 13:12-14; 15:1-4; 16:10-13; 23:33; Ezk. 21:12; 37:18-19 and is al- 
ways found in words spoken by Yahweh to a prophet. The answer is introduced by 
‘mar or dibber. The setting is a situation in which a prophet responds to a question 
about divine messages.°’ The observation that 'ànà does not appear in either schema 
shows that ‘Gnd is not rooted inherently in a prophetic context. 

Malamat notes the term apilum/aplám, "the one who answers," in the Mari texts and 
connects it with 1 S. 7:9; 9:17; 28:6,15; 1 K. 18:26,37; Jer. 23:33-40; 33:3; Mic. 3:7; 
Hab. 2:2.58 There is a crucial difference, however: in the OT texts it is not a prophet but 
Yahweh who is the subject of ‘Gndh. The same is true in another text, where 
Be‘elSamayn is the subject making the answer, albeit through the agency of seers and 
soothsayers, and in the Edomite name qws'nl on a 7th-century seal from Ezion-geber: 
qws ‘Gnd li, "[The deity] Qaus answered me."5? The “answering” of a prophet is at- 
tested in Mic. 6:5. Mal. 2:12 is obscure and is better left out of the discussion. 


4. Cult. The verb ‘Gnd appears to be rooted more firmly in cultic contexts. The 
"short confession of faith" in Dt. 26:5-9 is introduced by wänitä (+ mr). In Dt. 27:14 
the declaration of the curse by the Levites is introduced by w“ änü (+ mr), as is the re- 
sponse of the people in v. 15. Since neither Dt. 26:5 nor 27:14 is preceded by any 
words requiring an answer, in these texts Gnd is best translated "speak up,” i.e., re- 
spond verbally in a particular (cultic) situation (cf. also Ezr. 10:2; 2 Ch. 29:31; 
34:15).60 In 1 S. 1:17 'aná introduces a priestly oracle of favor; in 1 S. 21:5-6 it occurs 
in the context of a priestly t6rd, giving David's response. 

A cultic context is suggested also by 1 K. 18:21, which states that the people did 
not respond to Elijah's question demanding a decision for either Yahweh or Baal 
(lo -'aná; cf. 1 K. 18:24; Jer. 44:15,20; Ezr. 10:12; Neh. 8:6). A priestly rörä is the 


56. — I, 331-32. 
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58. A. Malamat, Volume du Congrés, Genéve 1965. SVT 15 (1966), 211-13. See AHw, I, 58; 
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subject of Hag. 2:12-13; in each case, the answer of the priests is introduced by ‘Gnd 
(see 6 below). 

With respect to Dt. 27:15; 1 K. 18:21; Ezr. 10:12; Neh. 8:6, as well as Ex. 19:8; 
24:3; Nu. 32:31; Josh. 1:16; 24:16 (see II.1 below), Barth observes that in each case 
‘ana has the meaning of a real, dialogic answer, that it always refers directly to a pre- 
ceding question addressed to Israel from a particular side and evoking the answer.5! In 
dialogue between Yahweh and Israel, “the figure of a human leader regularly appears 
as a mediator"; except in Ex. 19:8, the mediation is always “from above to below."9? Is- 
rael's answer always involves a "declaration of readiness." "As the site of such declara- 
tions, . . . a liturgical act is identifiable in every text."6? All the passages derive from 
Deuteronomic/Deuteronomistic theology or exhibit its influence. “Talk of ‘Israel’s an- 
swer' appears in a particular stratum of the tradition, and is therefore to be interpreted 
from the perspective of the historical and theological postulates of that stratum."64 


5. Miscellaneous. Apart from the contexts just examined, it remains true that ‘Gnd 
appears without exception in elevated language or exalted contexts (Jgs. 5:29; 1 S. 
9:8,12,19; Prov. 18:23; Ruth 2:6,11; Cant. 2:10). 

We find 'aná in military contexts in Jgs. 18:14; 1 S. 4:17; 14:21,28; 26:6,14; 30:22; 
2 S. 15:21; 20:20; 2 K. 1:11; Isa. 21:9. It appears in the milieu of the court in 1 S. 
16:18; 20:10,28,32; 22:9,14; 26:22; 29:9; 2 S. 4:9; 13:32; 14:18-19; 19:22(21); 1 K. 
1:28,36,43; 13:6; 2 K. 3:11; 7:2,13,19; Isa. 14:10 (in the netherworld); Est. 5:7; 7:3. 

In 2 K. 4:29 ‘Gnd appears in a command not to return a greeting: Elisha orders his 
servant not to answer a greeting while he is on his way — probably so as not to lose 
time. 

Jgs. 19:28 says of a dead woman: ‘én ‘6neh, probably best translated “she did not re- 
spond” (cf. 1 S. 4:20). Lack of response is also described in Job 19:16 and Cant. 5:6. 
Gen. 45:3 says that Joseph's brothers could not respond when he revealed his identity 
to them. 

In Eccl. 10:19 money (kesep) is the subject of ‘and, which probably here means 
“provide for, pay for" (cf. Akk. apäalu).65 Labuschagne, however, interprets ya '^neh as 
a hiphil and translates: “Money lets everyone react willingly."66 


6. Yahweh as Subject. In many passages where Yahweh is the subject of 'anàh, the 
response is nonverbal; Labuschagne appears to give too much weight to this observa- 
tion when he includes Gen. 41:16 in this category (cf. Dt. 20:11; 1 S. 20:10; 1 K. 12:13; 
2 Ch. 10:13).97 
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Gen. 35:3 (E) applies the epithet neh to the El of Bethel. In the context of dream 
interpretation, Gen. 41:16 (E) says that Elohim, not Joseph, will give the answer.95 In 
Ex. 19:19 (E), Elohim answers Moses in thunder (b°göl); presumably this description 
reflects oracular practice.® In 1 S. 7:9 Samuel cries out to Yahweh, who answers him, 
i.e., grants his request (cf. 1 S. 8:18; 22:12). We find ‘Gnd used as a technical term in 
oracular practice in 1 S. 14:37; 23:4; 28:6,15; 2 S. 22:36; cf. 1 S. 9:17. The focus of 
1 K. 18:24ff. is the question which deity — Yahweh or Baal — will respond with fire to 
sacrifice and prayer (vv. 24,26,29,37; cf. 1 Ch. 21:26,28). 

It would probably not be wrong to see oracular practice at the root of all the pas- 
sages in which God is the subject of 'aná, even though the oracular background is of- 
ten faint (Isa. 30:19; 41:17; 49:8; 58:9; 65:24; Jer. 23:35,37; 33:3; 42:4; Hos. 14:9[8] 
[here the LXX reads ‘nh II];?? Joel 2:19; Mic. 3:4; Hab. 2:2; Zec. 1:13; 10:6;?! 13:9). 
Hos. 2:23-24(21-22) deserves special note: "It will come to pass on that day that I 
will answer?? — oracle of Yahweh — I will answer the heavens, and they shall an- 
swer the earth; and the earth shall answer the grain, the wine, and the oil, and they 
shall answer Jezreel.” The presupposed prayer of Jezreel is not heard directly by 
Yahweh; it is transmitted through a chain of intermediaries. The sequence exhibits 
the influence of didactic motifs from the wisdom tradition of natural history.’3 The 
form of the chain locution may go back to ancient magical formulas, but the magical 
element is transcended in Hosea by the emphasis on Yahweh as the ultimate source 
of all fertility. 

Jacob, however, sees behind the repeated use of Gnd in Hos. 2:23-24(21-22) a 
scarcely veiled reference to the goddess “Anat.’4 The people of Elephantine, he claims, 
concluded from this passage that “Anat and Yahweh were a divine dyad. Guillaume in- 
terprets ‘nh in Hos. 2:23-24(21-22) not as "answer" but — on the basis of Arabic — as 
“flow,” hiphil “cause to flow, make fruitful, produce.”’> 

We find ‘and with Yahweh as subject most often in the Psalms, especially prayers of 
an individual and their corresponding thanksgivings. These hymns reveal a cultic di- 
vine tribunal, in the context of which ‘Gnd denotes the oracle that vouchsafes the 
psalmist vindication and deliverance.’6 Specific instances are: Ps. 3:5(4); 4:2(1); 
13:4(3); 17:6; 18:42(41); 20:2,7,10(1,6,9); 22:3,22(2,21) (retaining the MT; the pres- 
ent/future translation of Fuchs must be rejected, along with his denial that the institu- 
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tion of the oracle of salvation existed);/5 27:7; 34:5(4); 38:16(15); 55:3(2) (the text of 
v. 20[19] is corrupt; ya““ném must be emended);’? 60:7(5);8° 65:6(5); 69:14,17, 
18(13,16,17); 81:8(7); 86:1,7; 91:15; 99:6,8; 102:3(2); 108:7(6) (cf. 60:7[5]); 
118:5,21;8! 119:26,145; 120:1; 138:3; 143:1,7; cf. Jon. 2:3; Job 12:4; 30:20; 35:12. 

In God's response when his worshipers call (> XP garda’), cry out (> PYT zá'aq), 
and make inquiry (> WT däras; RW 3àá'al) we see revealed the profoundly 
dialogical nature of the relationship between God and human beings in the OT;?? 
Yahweh intervenes on behalf of his worshipers, helping and delivering them. Meta- 
phorically, ‘and belongs to the semantic domain of ys“.3? This conclusion is supported 
by the use of ys“ in parallel with ‘nh in 2 S. 22:42 = Ps. 18:42(41); Isa. 46:7; Ps. 
20:10(9); 22:22(21); 60:7(5) = 108:7(6). 

When Kraus argues against the “dialogical principle" on account of its potential for 
misunderstanding, as though God and human beings faced each other on the same 
plane as equal partners and a "dialogical principle" could plumb the mystery of their 
correspondence,* he is being overly cautious. Even from the depths (Ps. 130:1) and 
from great distance (Ps. 8:5[4]), genuine dialogue with God is possible. 

Prayers from Mesopotamia likewise anticipate the deity's answer in the form of an 
"oracle of salvation": "At your exalted command, which is immutable, upon your sure 
affirmation, which cannot be abrogated, may I your servant live and regain my 
health."85 

Job 9:16 brings us to the realm of the lawsuit between a human being and God.56 
Here too it holds true that in its forensic usage ‘Gnd denotes “all the legal evidence ad- 
vanced by the parties . . . to the suit, their testimony, objections, rejoinders, and deni- 
als."57 Fohrer actually translates gärä’ as “summon” and ‘Gnd as “take the stand" ;55 cf. 
Job 23:5; 31:35;89 33:13; 38:1; 40:1,6 (both verses are glosses that should be de- 
leted).9? This forensic transaction, too, makes sense only against the background of the 
dialogical relationship between Job and Yahweh (cf. also Ruth 1:21). 

In most cases where Yahweh appears as the subject of ‘Gnd, God "responds" to hu- 
man initiative. Only six texts speak of Yahweh himself as taking the initiative. 
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89, Ibid., 443. 
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7. Niphal and Hiphil. The total absence of the qal of ‘änä from Ezekiel is striking. 
Instead we find the niphal used twice in the reflexive sense of “condescend to answer,” 
with Yahweh as subject (Ezk. 14:4,7; according to Zimmerli, v. 4 should be emended 
to na“niti lô bi on the basis of v. 7).?! In v. 7bB Yahweh declares: “I, Yahweh, will find 
it within myself to answer him." The niphal probably suggests a conscious indepen- 
dence on the part of Ezekiel's language, expressing the notion of an almost passive 
“letting oneself be pressed to answer.” 

The niphal appears also in Job 11:2 (dispute) and 19:7 (lawsuit), as well as Prov. 
21:13, in the sense of "receive an answer." The hiphil occurs in Job 32:179? and Prov. 
29:19 with the meaning "acquiesce." 

The Aramaic occurrences of "nh in the peal contribute nothing new to the picture so 
far drawn (Dnl. 2:5;93 2:7,8,10,15,20,26,27,47; 3:9,14,16,19,24,25,26,28; 4:16,27[19, 
30]; 5:7,10,13,17; 6:13,14,17,21[12,13,16,20]; 7:294). 


8. ‘nh III. The only occurrences of ‘nh III, “exert oneself,” are in Eccl. 1:13 and 3:10. 
Both passages refer to the “business” (‘inydn; see below) God has given human beings 
to labor at — an expression of the skeptical realism typical of Qohelet.?5 

Eccl. 5:19(20) uses the hiphil with God as subject:?® the true gift of God is that one 
need not brood so much over the days of one's life, because God keeps one occupied 
with the joy of one's heart. “When one is happy, the thought of death — which is what 
Qohelet is trying to remind his readers of — retreats into the background and becomes 
rare.”?? 


9. ‘nh IV. Ex. 15:21 uses ‘nh for Miriam’s response to Israel’s deliverance at the sea; 
in this context it means “sing” (‘nh IV). Here we see that the first human reaction to an 
act of God is a hymn, which follows immediately in classic form. In such “victory 
hymns,” one of the women began the singing to greet the returning warriors; the hymn 
was then taken up and repeated by the chorus of other women (1 S. 18:7; 21:12[11]; 
29:5). 

The qal of ‘nh IV occurs also in Nu. 21:17; Isa. 13:22 (subj.: Tyim, “jackals”; Jenni 
derives the verb from ‘wn, "dwell"98); Jer. 25:30 (subj.: Yahweh); 51:14; Ps. 119:172; 
147:7; Ezr. 3:11. | 

Ex. 32:18 is difficult. The inf. of ‘nh occurs three times, twice in the gal and once 
in the piel: “It is not the sound of victory songs (“nôt g*bürá) and not the sound of 


91. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 300-301. 

92. But see BHS; Fohrer, KAT XVI, 449. 

93. See BHS. 

94. See BHS. 

95. F. J. Stendebach, Glaube bringt Freude (1983), 88-109. 

96. See BHS. 

97. N. Lohfink, Kohelet. NEB (1980), 46. 

98. HP, 291; cf. GesB, 572; see the reservations of Barr, Comparative Philology, 243, 250; 
see also I. Eitan, HUCA 12/13 (1937/38) 61. 
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defeat songs (“nôt h*lásá), but the sound of singing ('annót) that I hear.” It is likely 
that something has dropped out of the third stich.?? There is no foundation for the 
proposal to read tannót (piel of tnh, "extol") instead of 'annórt.19? The root ‘nh IV is 
identical with ‘nh I and emphasizes the antiphonal or responsive character of sing- 
ing; the piel might denote a special mode of performance, in which a song was sung 
responsively to accompany a round dance (Ex. 32:19).!0! Instead of 'annót, 
Edelmann proposes reading “nāt, the name of the Canaanite goddess who with all 
that she represents is contrasted with whatever might have sounded like the noise of 
a victory or defeat; this theory is out of the question.!?? Mittmann proposes identify- 
ing the word omitted after 'annót in v. 18 with the m*holót ("round dances") of 
v. 19.103 

The piel is also found in Isa. 27:2 and Ps. 88:1(superscription).!°* Seybold reads in- 
stead the piel of ‘nh II: “for humiliation."!05 Glueck sees the word as a technical musi- 
cal term referring to “responsive, antiphonal performance."!06 


III. Derivatives. 

l. ma“neh. The noun ma ^neh, "answer," is also found in Middle Hebrew. 
Ugaritic has m‘n;!°8 Akk. mana is uncertain.!09? The noun's OT occurrences are limited 
almost exclusively to wisdom literature. Prov. 15:1 states that a soft answer turns away 
wrath.!!9 Prov. 15:23 says that there is joy in making an apt answer. “The answer that 
averts wrath [as in v. 1] also fills the one who makes it with joy"!!! Prov. 16:1 teaches: 
"The plans of the heart belong to mortals, but the answer of the tongue is from 
Yahweh.” Finding the words that best express plans is "looked upon as a talent not pos- 
sessed by everyone, which must therefore be the gift of Yahweh.”!!? 

Job 32:3 and 5 say that Job's friends could no longer find an answer to his words. 


99. Noth, Exodus. OTL, 249. 

100. J. Morgenstern, HUCA 19 (1945/46) 492; KBL2, 1034. 

101. J. M. Sasson, “The Worship of the Golden Calf,” Orient and Occident. FS C. H. Gordon. 
AOAT 22 (1973), 157; for a different view, see W. F. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan 
(1968), 19 n. 53. 

102. Contra R. Edelmann, VT 16 (1966) 355, see R. N. Whybray, VT 17 (1967), 122, 243; for 
a different view see F. I. Andersen, VT 16 (1966) 108-12. 

103. S. Mittmann, BN 13 (1980) 43. 

104. See HP, 219-20; Sasson, AOAT 22 (1973), 157; Kraus, Psalms 60—150 (Eng. trans. 
1989), 190. 

105. K. Seybold, Das Gebet des Kranken im Alten Testament. BWANT 99 (1973), 113-14, cit- 
ing E. A. Leslie, The Psalms Translated and Interpreted in the Light of Hebrew Life and Worship 
(1949), 397. 

106. I. J. Glueck, OTWSA 6 (1963) 35-36. 

107. BLe, 491n. 

108. UT, no. 1883. 

109. Cf. AHw, II, 601; HAL, II, 614-15. 

110. W. Bühlmann, Vom rechten Reden und Schweigen. OBO 12 (1976), 75ff. 

111. Plöger, BK XVII, 183; cf. Bühlmann, 261ff. 

112. Plóger, BK XVII, 189; cf. Bühlmann, 322ff. 
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Mic. 3:7 speaks of God’s answer, which is not imparted to the seers and diviners. This 
text obviously reflects oracular practice.!!3 

Barth points out that — in contrast to OT usage — m'n is used in Ugaritic to denote 
a liturgical response.!!4 


2. ma'^ná. The noun ma“nd means “plow path."!!^ The word may appear in 
Ugaritic as ‘nt, "furrow."!!6 It refers to the path at the end of which a plow is turned and 
occurs only twice in the OT: 1 S. 14:14 and Ps. 129:3.117 


3. Proper Names. The root ‘nh serves as a verbal element in several proper names: 
(1) ya nay or ya ^ná, a hypocoristicon meaning “may (God) answer” or “(God) an- 
swered” (1 Ch. 5:12).!!5 (2) ‘unni, K 'unnó (1 Ch. 15:18,20; Neh. 12:9). The meaning 
is uncertain; it is either a hypocoristic form of the phrase name “nāyâ or “nanyéd, 
“Yahweh has answered,” or a descriptive name meaning “the answered one" (like 
Akk. Süzubu, "the saved one,” related to @Nergal usezib).!!9 (3) ‘unna (cf. 1 Ch. 
15:18,20; Neh. 12:9) is the eponym of a Levitical family.!20 (4) “näni (1 Ch. 3:24) 
appears in Egyptian Aramaic as ‘nny and in Babylonian Aramaic as ‘andni.'*! The 
name is a shortened form of '^nànyá!?? and means “He (Yahweh) has answered me.” 
(5) “nāyâ (Neh. 8:4;!?5 10:23[22]).!^^ This name, which is also attested epi- 
graphically, is analogous to the form ‘n’] (Bab. Aram. 'anàá el).!?5 (6) '^nàn*yà (Neh. 
3:23) appears as Ananía(s) in the LXX; cf. Egyp. Aram. "'nnyh.!?6 It means “Yahweh 
has answered me" or “Yahweh revealed himself."!?? All these personal names have 
theological force. Naturally we often hear in them “tones familiar from Israelite la- 
ments." !28 


113. Barth, 47. 

114. Ibid., 48; UT, no. 1883. 

115. BLe, 492p. 

116. J. Gray, Legacy of Canaan. SVT 5 (21965), 71 n. 3. 
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118. JPN, 27 n. 1, 28, 198; HAL, II, 471. 

119. IPN, 39, 185; AN, 112. 

120. DJD, II, 10, I, 3, p. 91. 

121. See P. Grelot, Documents araméens d'Egypte (1972), 465-66; M. D. Coogan, West Se- 
mitic Personal Names in the Mura$ü Documents. HSM 7 (1976), 32, 80. 

122. J. J. Stamm, “Hebräische Ersatznamen,” Studies in Honor of B. Landsberger (1965), 414 
n. 6; repr. in Beiträge zur hebräische und altorientalischen Namenkunde. OBO 30 (1980), 60 
n. 6; for a different view see JPN, 184-85. 

123. See BHS. 

124. IPN, 185. 

125. See LidzEph, Il, 196-97; W. F. Albright, BASOR 149 (1958) 33, l. 1; Coogan, West Se- 
mitic Personal Names, 32, 80. 

126. P. Grelot, Documents, 466. 

127. For the former see J. J. Stamm, OBO 30, 60 n. 6; for the latter, /PN, 184, citing Arab. 
anna, "appear." 

128. IPN, 198. 
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Whether the name of the goddess “Anat is connected with ‘nh in the sense of “be 
sexually responsive" must remain an open question.!?? Kapelrud connects the name 
with ‘nh IV, “sing,” also *lament."!50 


4. ma ^neh, “Purpose.” The noun ma“neh with the meaning “purpose” derives from 


‘nh III;!?! cf. Arab. ma‘nd, “meaning.” It occurs in Prov. 16:4: “Yahweh has made ev- 
erything for its purpose.”132 


5. ma'an. The particle ma‘an derives from ‘nh III by way of ma *neh; it is found also 
in Egyptian Aramaic.!?? It is always combined with the prep. /* to mean “with respect 
to, for the sake of, on account of.”134 


6. ya'an. The particle ya an, “on account of, because," derives from ‘nh III; cf. Arab. 
‘and, "intend, plan.” It was originally a substantive meaning “occupation, plan," and 
developed into a preposition.!?» Mulder locates the Sitz im Leben of the particle in the 
motivations of prophetic oracles of weal and woe.!36 Labuschagne differs, seeing in 
ya'an an original jussive introducing the indictment, which became a fossilized verbal 
form. !37 


7. ‘inyän. The noun ‘inydn, “business,” deriving from "nh III,!?? is an Aramaic loan- 
word. It appears also in Middle Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic as ‘inydnd,, in 
Samaritan!?? and Christian Palestinian as ‘nyn, and in Syriac as ‘enydnd’, “affair, con- 
cern.” It occurs only in Ecclesiastes, always with negatively skeptical connotations. It 
refers to everything with which human beings “busy themselves" ("nh III) as ordained 
by God (1:13; 3:10), their gathering and heaping, which is all vanity!4° (2:26), their ac- 
tivities (5:2[3]; 8:16), which bring only pain and vexation and are hebel (2:23). The 
negative connotations are reinforced by the phrase ‘inydn ra' in 1:13,!^! 4:8 (striving 
after riches is “an unhappy business" and hebel), and 5:13(14) (riches are lost “in a bad 
venture"). 


129. Labuschagne, 927, with reference to Hos. 2:17 and Ex. 21:10. 

130. A. S. Kapelrud, The Violent Goddess (1969), 28; disputed by J. C. de Moor, UF 1 (1969) 
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134. HAL, II, 614; H. A. Brongers, OTS 18 (1973) 84-96. 
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8. ‘6nd. Whether ‘6nd derives from ‘nh II, ‘nA III, or ët (“time”) is disputed. In Mid- 
dle Hebrew the noun has the meaning "specific time"; Jewish Aram. "un*tà/on*tà 
means “time, hour,” in metaphorical usage “time of marital duty, cohabitation."!^? In 
IQapGen 2:10 we find "nt, probably with the same meaning.!^ 

The only OT occurrence is in Ex. 21:10, in the context of legislation governing 
slaves: “If he takes another wife to himself, he shall not diminish the food, clothing, or 
‘onda of her [sc. the Israelite slave taken as the first wife]."!4^ This laws treats the sexual 
satisfaction of the female slave as a fundamental right.!4> Paul disputes this interpreta- 
tion, citing Mesopotamian legal texts that list the elements of a wife's maintenance as 
food (Akk. eprum), oil (pi$$atum), and clothing (lubus/lubultum): 'oná is therefore to 
be interpreted as the equivalent of pisXatum.!^9 Nowhere in any legal text of the ancient 
Near East does he find any mention of “marital rights.” There are linguistic reasons to 
doubt this interpretation of ‘6nd, but a theory proposed by von Soden merits consider- 
ation.!^" He maintains that there is no root ‘ni or ‘ûn used in texts dealing with sexual 
intercourse. Neither is it usual in the ancient Near East for laws to regulate what 
women a free man may have intercourse with outside his marriage. But the woman 
needs a place to live. Now the verb ‘tin, “live, dwell," is not attested with certainty in 
the OT, which uses the nominal derivative mà ón, “habitation,” only for accommoda- 
tions for animals and the house of God — in the sense of a permanent dwelling place. 
According to von Soden, 'wóná is a rare and probably archaic word for a temporary 
dwelling. In my opinion this interpretation is highly likely. If so, ‘6nd derives not from 
the root ‘nh but from 'án.!48 


9. 'et. The occasional proposal to derive > NY ‘et, "time," from ‘nh cannot be sus- 
tained.!49 


IV. Deuterocanonical Books. In the deuterocanonical books apokrínesthai occurs 
in everyday usage, albeit in literarily elevated texts (Tob. 2:3 S; 2:14; 5:1; 5:3; 5:10 S; 
6:14 S). It appears in political contexts in Jdt. 6:16; 1 Mc. 2:17,19,36; 10:55; 13:8,35; 
15:33,36. It appears in a forensic context in 2 Mc. 4:47, in the sense of "condemn" (cf. 
2 Mc. 7:8). In 1 Mc. 4:46 apokrínesthai refers to prophetic guidance (cf. 2 Mc. 15:14). 
Sir. 4:8 exhorts the reader to respond to the greeting of the poor; 5:12, to answer a 
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neighbor only when one knows what to say; 11:8, not to answer before listening; cf. 
33:4 G, which should, however, be corrected by reference to the Hebrew text.!50 The 
noun apókrisis occurs in Sir. 5:11; 8:9; 20:6. 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Dead Sea Scrolls often use ‘nh in cultic contexts — e.g., 
1QS 2:5,18 in connection with ritual cursing; 1QM 13:2; 14:4; 18:6 in the context of 
blessing (brk) and cursing; 1QM 15:7 and 16:15 in the context of ritual exhortation be- 
fore battle. We find "nh in juridical contexts in CD 9:7; 13:18; 11QT 61:8 with refer- 
ence to Dt. 19:15-21 and in 11QT 63:5 with reference to Dt. 21:1-9. In the political 
sphere 1 1QT 62:7 uses ‘nh with reference to Dt. 20:10-18. God is the subject of nh in 
IQH 4:18 ("nh l° instead of ‘nh with the accusative reflects Aramaic influence!5!); 
1 1QT 59:6 (cf. Dt. 28; the context is a mosaic of biblical motifs!52), 

The noun ma ^neh appears in 1QH 2:7; 7:11,13; 11:34; 16:6; 17:17 — all in a con- 
struct phrase with lä$ön, “tongue.” These texts are probably dependent on Prov. 16:1, 
but the expression "from Yahweh" has turned "spoken by the tongue" into inspired 
speech or “speaking in tongues,” especially in IQH 11:34; 17:17.!5? 

Stendebach 
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I. Occurrences and Distribution: 1. OT; 2. Ancient Near East; 3. Statistics; 4. Lexical Fields; 
5. Genres; 6. LXX; 7. Dead Sea Scrolls. II. Verb: 1. Piel; 2. Hiphil and Hithpael; 3. Qal and 
Niphal. III. Nouns: 1. “ni; 2. Other Nouns. IV. Adjective: 1. Forms; 2. Outside the Psalms; 
3. Psalms; 4. Excursus: Poverty. V. Theology of the Oppressed: 1. Assumptions; 2. Individuals 
and Marginal Groups; 3. The Whole Community; 4. Liberation. VI. Broader Horizons: 
1. Hellenism; 2. Judaism; 3. Christianity. 
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I. Occurrences and Distribution. 

1. OT. Is there in fact an independent root ‘dnd II? Delekat denies its existence emphat- 
ically, assigning all Hebrew lexemes with the consonant sequence -n-h to “a root with the 
basic meaning ‘turn toward.’”! There are several arguments against this single-root the- 
ory: (a) the marked semantic differences among the lexemes based on *-n-h; (b) the con- 
centration of occurrences of words assigned to ‘Gnd II in specific literary genres; (c) the 
possibility of separate historical development of the roots; (d) the evidence of compara- 
tive linguistics (see I.2 below). Of course semantic similarities appear in individual texts 
and misunderstandings in the course of transmission have led occasionally to the confu- 
sion of roots, as is always the case with homonymous roots. But the vast majority of the 
words traditionally assigned to ‘and II can defend their claim to etymological indepen- 
dence (see I.4 below). The argument based on genre (b) plays a special role in the discus- 
sion to follow. The possibility that ‘and II derives from an original ‘nw in contrast to Gnd I 
« ‘ny is a strong (albeit not certain) argument for distinguishing the roots.? Brockelmann 
establishes the early pre-Israelite coalescence of the two roots.? 

The root ‘Gnd III, “be troubled about, keep someone busy,”* possibly attested in 
Eccl. 1:13; 3:10; 5:19(Eng. v. 20), might be simply a semantic variant of ‘and I or II.5 
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(1964) 27-41; A. Gelin, The Poor of Yahweh (Eng. trans. 1964); G. Gutiérrez, The Power of the 
Poor in History (Eng. trans. 1983); T. D. Hanks, God So Loved the Third World (1983); H.-P. 
Hasenfratz, Die toten Lebenden. BZRGG 24 (1982); J. Jocz, "God's ‘Poor’ People,” Jud 28 
(1972) 7-29; D. C. Jones, “Who Are the Poor?" Evangelical Review of Theology 2 (1978) 215- 
26; Y. I. Kim, "The Vocabulary of Oppression in the OT" (diss., Drew, 1981); H. G. Kippenberg, 
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sozialen Kritik bei den Propheten," FS G. von Rad (1971), 236-57; A. Kuschke, "Arm und reich 
im AT,” ZAW 57 (1939) 31-57; E. Kutsch, “7139 (‘Demut’)” (Habil., Mainz, 1960); idem, "Deus 
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25 (1966) 117-67; N. Lohfink, * ‘Gewalt’ als Thema alttestamentlicher Forschung,” in E. Haag et 
al., eds., Gewalt und Gewaltlosigkeit im AT. QD 96 (1983), 15-50; D. Michel, "Armut. II, AT,” 
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Analogous nuances are found in Arabic (‘and < ‘anaya, “disturb, interest, worry, etc.") 
and Syriac.® 

The lexicons also list a root ‘Gnd IV, “sing.” It is clearly related closely to ‘Gnd I 
(1 S. 18:7; 21:12[11]; 29:5; Ps. 119:172; 147:7; Nu. 21:17; Ex. 15:21; Ezr. 3:11), but 
its existence as a separate root is supported above all by Arab. ény II.8 For a more ex- 
tensive etymological discussion — :13Y ‘Gnd I. 

2. Ancient Near East. Both ‘Gnd I and ‘Gnd II occur in the immediate geographical 
environment of Israel in the OT period, but in different linguistic zones. Ugaritic 
clearly employs ‘ny, "answer," in various stems and with a nominal derivative.’ 
Whether ‘nw is also found remains disputed.!? Moab. ‘nw appears in the Mesha inscrip- 
tion (“Omri was king of Israel, and he oppressed Moab for a long time. ... And his son 
succeeded him. And he said, ‘I will oppress Moab" ").!! Alongside this text we can 
probably place another with three instances of the piel of Phoen. ‘nh II, "subjugate."? 
Conversely, contemporary instances of ‘nh I, “answer, testify,” in the region of Canaan 
and Syria are very rare.!? The existence of the semantic variant "(cause to) triumph" 
identified by Dahood (Ps. 20:7[6]; 60:7[5]; 89:23[22]; 118:21; etc.) must be demon- 
strated for each occurrence.!^ Moabite “oppress” and Phoenician “subjugate” are two 
sides of the same coin; the former at least is also common in political contexts of the 
OT. 

The Arabic verb ‘and, “be humble," occurs in both the northern and southern re- 
gions.!? From the same root we also find 'anwa, "violence," and ‘Gni, “submissive, cap- 
tive." 

The various Aramaic dialects use words containing the radicals -n-h with the mean- 
ing “answer” as well as “humiliate, torment.” The latter usage (e.g., 5 ‘nh, “a humble 
man")!6 suggests a root ‘nh II. Brockelmann cites “nd I, “answer,” and “nd III ethpael, 
"he humbled himself.”!’ In Biblical Aramaic the root appears only in Dnl. 4:24(27): 
mihan “ndyin, "have mercy on the oppressed.” 

Akkadian and the non-Semitic languages of the ancient Near East provide no clear 


6. See Wehr, 650; Brockelmann, LexSyr, 534a. 

7. HAL, II, 854; LexHebAram, 613; GesB, 627; BDB, 777. 

8. Wehr, 686. 

9. WUS, nos. 2060, 2060a. 

10. See KTU 1.2, I, 26, 28, 35; 1.16, VI, 58; A. van Selms, UF 2 (1970) 259-60, contra HAL, 
II, 853. 

11. KAI 181.5, 6. 

12. KAI 26A.1.18-20; see J. Friedrich, Phónizisch-punische Grammatik. AnOr 32 (1951), 
$174. 

13. KAI 200.10, 11. 

14. M. Dahood, Psalms I: 1-50. AB 16 (1966), 116, 118; idem, Psalms III: 101-150. AB 17A 
(1970), 243. 

15. Wehr, 650; Biella, 383. 

16. KAI 202A.2; commentary: KAJ, II, 206. See also Jastrow, 1092ff. 

17. LexSyr, 533-34. 
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evidence of a root Gnd I or II. Akkadian uses a series of etymologically unrelated 
words to illuminate the conceptual realm, e.g., dalälu I, “be wretched,” D stem “op- 
press”; dallu, “wretched”; Sukénu, “prostrate oneself"; muskenu, "court dependent, 
poor person."!3 

The conclusion: ‘dnd Il may be considered an independent root. 


3. Statistics. Because the boundaries are somewhat ill defined, it is easy for identifi- 
cations of the root to differ. Lisowsky lists 79 individual verb forms, 45 noun forms, 
and 96 adjective forms deriving from 'aná IH. Mandelkern lists 78, 45 (plus 8 instances 
of 'inyàn, “business,” and 2 of ma nâ, “plow path"), and 94; Even-Shoshan 80, 45, and 
96. Like Lisowsky, Martin-Achard adheres closely to the MT, listing 79, 44, and 96 oc- 
currences.!? Proper names are unlikely to derive from ‘Gnd II (but cf. “nâ, Gen. 36 pas- 
sim;20 ‘unni, 1 Ch. 15:18,20; Neh. 12:9). I take Lisowsky's data as my point of depar- 
ture and reserve for later discussion possible subtractions (e.g., Zec. 11:7,11) and 
additions (Eccl. 10:19: “Money conquers all";?! Hos. 2:17[15]: the woman follows the 
man submissively??). The data are displayed in the table on p. 234. 

Joshua is the only substantial book in which Gnd II does not occur, but the root 1s 
rare in the Former Prophets. Of the 18 occurrences in these books, 15 are verbs (12 piel 
forms); there are almost no occurrences of nouns or adjectives (only Ynî in 1 S. 1:11 
and 2 K. 14:26 and ‘Gni in 2 S. 22:28; both Samuel texts are psalms). The lexical group 
is also infrequent in the Chronicler's History: the piel does not occur, and the two in- 
stances of the verb are a literal quotation of 1 K. 8:35 in 2 Ch. 6:26 and a technical term 
for fasting in Ezr. 8:21; there is no parallel to 1 K. 2:26, because the Chronicler pre- 
sents Solomon's accession very differently. The 3 occurrences of nouns (Ezr. 9:5; Neh. 
9:9; ] Ch. 22:14) appear in a penitential rite and a fixed Davidic tradition. It is notewor- 
thy that the historical tradition as a whole does not use ‘dnd II for Israel's many afflic- 
tions; Jeremiah (one occurrence of äni in an ethical/juridical context [Jer. 22:6]) and 
Daniel (hithpael of the verb in 10:12, an apocalyptic wisdom text, and an Aramaic 
word in 4:24[27]) scarcely count. 

By contrast, a few literary units exhibit a concentration of words deriving from ‘Gna 
II. Derivatives of the root occur 45 times in the Pentateuch (some 20 percent of the to- 
tal), including 24 occurrences of the piel. The prophetic books concentrate their use in 
the two adjectives (30 times, esp. frequent in Isaiah [16]; also Zechariah [4], Amos and 
Zephaniah [2 each], and Habakkuk [1]); there are 48 occurrences of the root altogether, 
some 22 percent of the total. Jeremiah ignores the root almost totally. The Writings 
make the heaviest use of ‘dnd II; these books — excluding Ezra, Nehemiah, Chroni- 
cles, and Daniel — use the verb and its derivatives 101 times (about 46 percent of the 
total). Especially frequent are the adjs. ‘an? and ‘Gndw (55 times) and the noun ®ni (22 


18. For citations see AHw, s.v.; cf. BWL, 18 n. 1. 

19. R. Martin-Achard, TLOT, II, 931. 

20. M. Weippert, “Edom” (Habil., Tiibingen, 1971), 245. 

21. Delekat, 41. 

22. H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 31, 43; HAL, II, 852: ‘dnd I, no. 3a. 
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times). When we look for the “home” of ‘Gnd II, therefore, we must pay particular at- 
tention to the genres appearing in Psalms, Job, Proverbs, and the Five Scrolls. 

4. Lexical Fields. The words associated with the root ‘dnd II belong to a negatively 
charged domain of knowledge and experience. It is impossible to identify a neutral ba- 
sic meaning. Positive valuation is present only when the detrimental force is sur- 
mounted or placed temporarily in the service of something beneficial. The nouns and 
adjectives refer to situations inimical to human life. The basic experience appears to be 
“affliction” in its various forms. Synonyms depict it as “hardship, torment, pain, de- 
spair" (see III below). “Days of affliction” (Job 30:16,27) are evil times, diametrically 
opposed to well-being (Job 29; cf. “now” in 30:1,9,16); they are life-destroying. The 
adjectives always describe people in “oppressed, constrained, fatal" situations. The 
verb usually expresses the notion that someone is depreciating or threatening the life of 
another or temporarily embracing such a fate. The afflicted (Prov. 31:5, b*né ni) are 
almost beyond help. “Give strong drink to one who is perishing, wine to one in bitter 


Qal/Niphal Piel/Pual Hiphil/Hithpael Vni Other nouns ‘Gni/dndw 
Gen 4 | 4 
Ex l 5 3 l ] 
Lev 5 2 
Nu 4 l 
Dt 7 4 
Total | 25 l l 8 
Jgs 5 
S 5 | l 
K 2 3 | 
Total 12 3 2 | 
Isa 3 5 l l 16 
Jer l 
Ezk 2 4 
Minor 2 3 l 9 
Total 5 10 l l l 30 
Ps 2 10 2 10 3 38 
Job 2 6 7 
Prov ] 3 9 
Cant 2 5 l 
Dnl l 
Ezr l l l 
Ch l ] 
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distress; let him drink and forget his poverty (ris) and remember his misery (> YAY 
‘amal) no more" (Prov. 31:6-7). Thus the semantic content of our lexical group reflects 
fear and a sense of impending death; it is set against the experience of security, happi- 
ness, strength, and superiority. Together with many other lexical groups of similar con- 
tent, this group arises from the darkness of human experience, the shadow side of 
life.?? 


5. Genres. The focal usage of this lexical group becomes even clearer when we ex- 
amine the genres that use these words and thus the concrete situations the words re- 
flect. Most numerous and important are liturgical texts and observances. Affliction and 
its causes are described vividly in the Psalms, Lamentations, and Job, as well as in 
scattered prayers (1 S. 1:11; cf. Dt. 26:7). This has long been recognized (see the stud- 
ies of ‘dni, esp. in the Psalms). It is less well known that extensive blocks of text, espe- 
cially in the prophets and wisdom literature, are liturgical in origin. This is immedi- 
ately clear in the case of Deutero-Isaiah: ‘Gn? appears in words of comfort to Israel (Isa. 
41:17; 49:13; 51:21; 54:11; cf. 61:1) that were preserved and transmitted in the cultic 
congregation. The same is true of the divine utterances in Isa. 66:2; Zeph. 3:12; Zec. 
7:10; etc., as well as more paraenetic passages (e.g., Isa. 58:7; 66:2; Ezk. 18:12,17; 
22:29; etc.) that are in part cultic and exhibit affinities in vocabulary and intention to le- 
gal and wisdom texts. These are the two other major sorts of text. Laws and admoni- 
tions forbid abusing the afflicted. The paraenetic style (Ex. 22:20ff.[21ff.]; Lev. 19:9- 
10)?^ or liturgical background (Job 24:1ff.; 29:1ff.; 34:17ff.; 36:5ff.) of these texts are 
conspicuous. The verb, especially in the piel, describes the origin of the affliction. The 
act of affliction or oppression is reprehensible (Ex. 22:21-22[22-23]; Prov. 22:22); the 
condition must be overcome (Job 36:8ff.; Jer. 22:16). Didactic narratives describe the 
ethical and juridical situation (Gen. 16:4-12; Ex. 1:6-14). Prophetic indictments also 
depict oppression and injustice (Am. 2:6-7; 8:4-6). Thus we can recognize a common 
thread: the various literary genres describing and reflecting the religiously significant 
affliction of an individual or the people use -— along with other expressions — words 
derived from ‘Gnd Il. 


6. LXX. The LXX picks up the Hebrew terminology on a broad front and with a va- 
riety of nuances.?? The ambiguity of the Hebrew root leads to discrepant interpreta- 
tions, e.g., Ruth 1:21; Hos. 2:17(16); 5:5; 7:10; 14:9(8); Mal. 2:12, where Greek termi- 
nology of abasement represents MT ‘Gnd I. Conversely, expressions denoting speaking 
or answering may replace the terminology of oppression or affliction (e.g., Isa. 60:14, 
where the LXX simply has two ptcps. following b*né; Ps. 22:25[24], where déesis rep- 
resents Heb. “niit). In most cases, however, the Greek translation agrees with the two 
distinct roots of the Hebrew text. 


23. > IXJ kb; > nm mát. 
24. J. Halbe, Das Privilegrecht Jahwes. FRLANT 114 (1975), 426ff., 451ff. 
25. W. Grundmann, TDNT, VIII, 6. 
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Despite the variety — the LXX (including Sirach) uses 36 words to represent 13 
Hebrew terms (including the six verbal stems) — we can observe a preference for cer- 
tain expressions. Most of the translations involve tapeinoün/tapeinös/tapeinösis, 
"(make) low" (Gen. 15:13; Lev. 16:29,31; Dt. 21:14[13]; Jgs. 16:5-6; Ps. 82:3; Isa. 
14:32; Gen. 16:11; Dt. 26:7);2° ptochós/ptocheía, “poor, poverty" (Lev. 19:10; Ps. 
10:2,9; Job 30:27; Isa. 48:10); penesthai/penes/penechrös/penia, “needy” (Dt. 
24:12[11]; Ps. 10:12; Prov. 31:20; Eccl. 6:8; Ex. 22:24[25]; Job 36:8), synonymous 
with ptöchös (cf. “penury”); praiis/praiités, *meek(ness)" (Zeph. 3:2; Zec. 9:9; Isa. 
26:6; Ps. 45:5[4]); or kakoün/kakia/käkösis/kakouchein, “(do) evil” (Gen. 16:6; Dt. 
8:2-3; Ex. 22:22[23]; Isa. 53:4; 1 K. 2:26). Statements concerning affliction and abase- 
ment, some of which are meant in a positive sense (praüs!), must be interpreted in the 
light of the contemporary social order (see VI.1 below). 


7. Dead Sea Scrolls. The lexical group plays an important role in postcanonical 
writings, especially the Dead Sea Scrolls. The members of the sect understood them- 
selves as the poor, the devout, the elect.28 In 4QpPs 37:2,8-9, “nāwîm “refers to the 
congregation of the poor” = “dat hä’ebyönim.?? Frequently, therefore, they call them- 
selves ‘Gni or änäw. Kuhn lists 18 passages,?? of which 7 are in the Hodayot (1QH 
1:36; 2:34; 5:13,14,21; 14:3; 18:14). The verb appears 6 times (1 QpHab 9:10: God dis- 
graces the wicked priest; 1QM 12:14: the oppressors of Israel) and “nāwāh 9 times, 
primarily in the Manual of Discipline (1QS 2:24; 3:8; 4:3; 5:3,25; 9:22; 11:11; 1QH 
17:22: “a proper self-assessment before human beings and God"). "Let no one be 
lower than his rank or raise himself from the place of his lot. For all must conduct 
themselves toward their neighbors as a single community of truth (yahad “met), with 
humble goodness (‘anwat tób), loving compassion ( ah^bat hesed), and upright pur- 
pose (mah*Sebet sedeq)" (1QS 2:23ff.;?! cf. 1QS 4:2-6; 5:23-25; 10:24-11:2). “An up- 
right spirit" (rüah yoser), “humility” ( ^nàwá), and "submissiveness" (‘anwat nepes) to 
all the laws of God effect reconciliation and purification (1QS 3:8). The noun ta“nit 
clearly occurs in 4QpPs [4Q171] 37:2,10 and CD 6:19 in the sense of "fasting" (cf. the 
use of the verb in this sense [“fast on the Day of Atonement"] in 11 QT 25:12; 27:7); fi- 
nally, the verb also appears with the meaning “overpower” (66:3,11). Concordances 
give equivalents to ‘Gnd II in the Greek Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha.?? Except in 
Maccabees and Sirach, these documents make little use of the lexical group. 


26. W. Grundmann, TDNT, VIII, 1-26. 

27. E. Bammel, TDNT, VI, 888-915. 

28. J. Maier, Die Texte vom Toten Meer, 2. vols. (1960), II, 83-87. 

29. E. Lohse, Die Texte aus Qumran (1981), 272-73. 

30. Kuhn, 167 n. 4: "A clear differentiation . . . is hardly possible." 

31. Following Maier, Texte, I, 24. 

32. E. Hatch and H. A. Redpath, Concordance to the Septuagint, 3 vols. in 2 (1897, repr. 
1983); C. A. Wahl, Clavis Librorum Veteris Testamenti Apocryphorum Philologica (1853, repr. 
1972). 
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II. Verb. 

1. Piel. The piel is the commonest stem of the verb; its 54 occurrences are relatively 
evenly distributed.33 Physical or psychic force is used to alter the status of someone for 
the worse. A person who “oppresses, violates, abases, humiliates” is using power con- 
trary to the demands of justice. 

a. Juridical Usage. The use of the piel in juridical texts is sharply defined. Because 
the slave Hagar has done wrong (hämäs, "impairment," Gen. 16:5) to her mistress 
Sarai, Sarai receives permission to punish her (v. 6a), i.e., to interfere with her status as 
concubine and vicarious mother. Sarai “degrades” her (watt“annehä, v. 6b; LXX [mor- 
alizing]: ekdkdsin autén). The angel commands Hagar to accept this degradation 
(hit‘anni, “submit,” v. 9; LXX apostrápheti). The marriage contract agreed to by Laban 
and Jacob contains a clause stipulating that the bridegroom must not "slight" Laban's 
daughters in favor of other wives (Gen. 31:50) 

When '"aná II must be translated “violate,” the central idea is not the use of brute 
force but rather civil defamation and its concomitant loss of status. This is illustrated 
most clearly by 2 S. 13:11ff., where Amnon forces Tamar to have intercourse with him. 
She objects to the destruction of her being — it is an outrage (n*balá, v. 12), a disgrace 
(herpá, v. 13). Other texts point in the same direction: Gen. 34:2; Dt. 21:14 (change of 
status through intercourse); 22:24,29 (the man is punished because he has violated a le- 
gal asset [cf. 11QT 66:3,11]); Jgs. 19:24; 20:5; Lam. 5:11 (rape as an offense against 
the person); in Dt. 22,24,29, the degradation is presumed but is not mentioned explic- 
itly. Only in the late text Ezk. 22:10-11 does the piel of ‘dnd II mean simply “have in- 
tercourse" (Zimmerli translates *abuse";?^ possibly the etymological source of ‘6nd in 
Ex. 21:10). 

The juridical nature of the verb is also apparent in texts that speak of “degrading” 
the underprivileged: Ex. 22:21-22(22-23); cf. Ps. 94:5-6; Ezk. 22:7-12 (a catalog of 
vices: v. 7, exploitation of the weak; vv. 8-12, cultic offenses). In Jgs. 16:5,6, the re- 
peated "bind and subdue" signifies not only loss of strength but loss of status; v. 19 
says in conclusion: "Thus she began to rob him of his strength" (or [niphal inf.]: “Thus 
he began to be abased, to lose his status”; cf. LXX^ tapeino(sthai). A process of per- 
sonal and social disintegration begins that can end only in death (vv. 28-30; at the same 
time, rehabilitation through revenge).?? 

The juridical concept can also be applied to the people as a whole; examples in- 
cludes Dt. 8:2-3,16 and Ex. 1:11-12. The Deuteronomist describes Yahweh himself as 
temporarily repudiating Israel's elect status (cf. also Isa. 64:11; Nah. 1:12; and the 
theological explanation in Lam. 3:31-33; Job 37:23). Hunger (Dt. 8:3) is not part of the 
covenant design; it is a test of faith, a temptation (vv. 2,16). In Ex. 1:11-12 it is the 
Egyptians who grossly violate the rights of their Israelite neighbors by enslaving them 
(cf. v. 14, “brutal forced labor"; similarly Dt. 26:6; Gen. 15:13; cf. Nu. 24:24; 2 S. 


33. E. Jenni (HP. 288) mentions 57 occurrences, without evidence. 
34. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 453. 
35. Hasenífratz, 70-80: social death in anomie. 
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7:10; 1 K. 11:39; 2 K. 17:20; Ps. 89:23[22]). Two texts use the participle to denote the 
oppressors (Isa. 60:14; Zeph. 3:19). 

b. Liturgical Usage. The liturgical usage of the verb is closely connected with its ju- 
ridical usage. The point at issue is the transgression of norms, even when Yahweh is the 
subject. Because affliction is contrary to the divine order, it can be cultically alleviated. 
Only God can guarantee sedägä, "justice" ?9 (cf. Ps. 82). Therefore individuals lament 
their degraded circumstances (Ps. 90:15; 102:24[23]: “He has broken my strength in 
midcourse,” i.e., "He has made me incapable of living" through sickness [vv. 4-6(3-5)], 
enemies [v. 8(7)], and social death;?? Ps. 119:75). Communal lament, too, springs from 
the experience of degraded life (Ps. 90:15; 94:5); assurance of a favorable hearing is 
the cultic response (Zeph. 3:19; Ps. 89:23[22]). Some texts are obscure: Ps. 88:8b(7b), 
*. .. Waves, you overwhelm [me]?"; Job 30:11, *. . . bowstring, and afflicts me?"; Ps. 
105:18, “afflict with fetters?" 

Degradation need not always be inflicted from without: voluntary self-degradation 
is also possible.38 The supplicant bows down in the dust, fasts, demonstrates his worth- 
lessness. Alongside other expressions of self-degradation, the expression ‘innd et- 
nepes, "humble oneself,” has become an OT idiom (Lev. 16:29,31; 23:27,32; Nu. 29:7; 
30:14[13]; Isa. 58:3,5; Ps. 35:13). 

The rare instances of the pual fit the same picture. Lev. 23:29 refers to fasting; Isa. 
53:4 and Ps. 119:71 are cultic in nature. The sufferings of the servant of Yahweh reflect 
communal theology (nägüa‘, mukkeh, m*holàl, Isa. 53:4-5). Finally, Ps. 132:1 either 
draws on the fasting idiom or reflects a separate tradition of "David's abasement” (cf. 
1 Ch. 22:14). | 

The juridical and cultic usages of Gnd II piel and pual are so interwoven that it is 
impossible to assign priority to one or the other. 


2. Hiphil and Hithpael. The usage of the hiphil and hithpael is most compatible with 
that of the transitive piel. I have already discussed the hithpael in Gen. 16:9 (acceptance 
of degradation). The banishment of Abiathar also belongs here (1 K. 2:26-27): he is 
spared for the time being because he shared David's low position on the social ladder. 
The cultic sense of the hithpael is manifest in Ezr. 8:21 and Dnl. 10:12; Ps. 107:17 can be 
interpreted either passively (most comms.) or reflexively: “Because of their iniquities 
they were exposed to deadly peril” (v. 19, sar) — sickness and starvation (cf. v. 18). 

The hiphil in 1 K. 8:35 par. 2 Ch. 6:26 is synonymous with the piel (cf. LXX; or is 
this ‘Gnd I?). In Isa. 25:1-5, a hymn of praise, one of the themes is Yahweh's help for 
the poor (v. 4), echoed by his humiliation of the enemy (v. 5). The vocalization of the 
hiphil ya ^neh follows the parallel hiphil taknía' (the Syr. has a niphal; cf. also the 
hiphils in vv. 11-12); the meaning is that of the piel. The text of Ps. 55:20(19) is cor- 
rupt.?? The two verbs were originally probably “hear and answer (‘Gnd I)" The imme- 


36. > PTE sdq. 

37. Hasenfratz, 70ff. 

38. See Kutsch. 

39. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1—59 (Eng. trans. 1988), 519. 
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diate context requires that proper names be supplied from Gen. 36:3,5; the extended 
context should probably be reconstructed as a lament, a declaration of trust, and a curse 
(vv. 18-20[17-19]). 


3. Qal and Niphal. The few instances of the qal and niphal appear also to refer to the 
mental state of those who have been abased. Social degradation has its psychic conse- 
quences: “I have sunk very (m* od) low" (Ps. 116:10 qal, LXX pass.; 119:107 niphal). To 
utter these words in prayer is to accept that one is "down," acknowledging and lamenting 
one's sins (Ps. 119:67 qal; LXX pass.); cf. v. 71 (“It is good for me... .”) and v. 75. Various 
afflictions are referred to in vv. 19,25,50,92,95; expressions of lowliness appear in 
vv.125,141,176, etc.; contrast the “insolent” (zédim: vv. 21,51,78,85, etc.). A sufferer is 
nepes na ?ná, "an abased soul” (Isa. 58:10; cf. 53:7), corresponding to 'aní in 58:7. 

The juridico-cultic notion of deterioration also casts light on secular contexts. A 
young lion is not daunted (Isa. 31:4). In Zec. 10:2 Israel is described metaphorically as 
straying and “disintegrating” (qal)*° like sheep, i.e., losing its status as a nation. Pha- 
raoh must give up his arrogant sovereignty over the Israelites (Ex. 10:3 niphal). 

The verb appears most commonly in the piel, conveying the cultic and juridical 
sense of degrading someone from his or her divinely ordained status. The other verbal 
stems are explainable on the basis of this usage. 


III. Nouns. 

l. ni. The commonest noun is “ni; its occurrences are concentrated in liturgical 
wisdom texts and cultic contexts. It has a narrow semantic range: "misery" that cries to 
heaven. 

There are a few possible exceptions. A tradition concerning David turns up in the 
Chronicler's special material (cf. 1 K. 2:26; Ps. 132:1; 1 S. 18:23): "with great pains" 
(b* + ni) David provided the materials for building the temple (1 Ch. 22:14). Surely 
this refers to the perilous times before the pax Salomonica (cf. | Ch. 22:8,18).*! But do 
we have here a theological reevaluation of David's “underground” period (1 K. 2:26)? 
This is most unlikely, for the only other occurrence of ‘Gnd II in Chronicles is in Solo- 
mon's prayer at the dedication of the temple (2 Ch. 6:26 [2 1 K. 8:35]); in fact, the 
Chronicler does not deal at all with the lexical field of misery, oppression, poverty, 
etc.42 (Only in Ezra/Nehemiah do we find an isolated liturgical “ni in Neh. 9:9 and the 
hapax legomenon ta“nit in Ezr. 9:5.) The most immediate interpretation of 1 Ch. 
22:14, therefore, is personal. Secondarily, ?ní is here a background setting for the 
golden age of Solomon (v. 9).43 Gen. 31:42, too, refers to everyday “toil and labor" 


40. Rudolph, Haggai-Sacharja 1—8-Sacharja 9-14-Maleachi. KAT XIIV4 (1976), 190. 

41. P. Welten, Geschichte und Geschichtsdarstellung in der Chronikbüchern. WMANT 42 
(1973), 49-50. 

42. J. P. Weinberg, ZAW 98 (1986) 89-90: the Chronicler suppresses the problem of marginal 
groups. 

43. J. D. Newsome, "Toward a New Understanding of the Chronicler and His Purposes," JBL 
94 (1975) 201-17; S. Japhet, “Conquest and Settlement in Chronicles," JBL 98 (1979) 205-18. 
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(ni and y‘gia‘ kap), albeit “seen by God"! The “bread of affliction” in Dt. 16:3 may 
also belong here, with a possible wordplay on lehem ‘6nim, “bread of mourners” (Hos. 
9:4). The massót are not so referred to elsewhere; but cf. Ps. 127:2, "bread of anxious 
care"; 1 K. 22:27 par. 2 Ch. 18:26, “prison bread”; Prov. 20:17; 23:3, “bread of deceit”; 
Ezk. 24:17,22 (cj. lehem “bélim), “bread of mourners”; Ps. 80:6(5), "bread of tears”; 
etc. A secular usage (secondary?) of “ni? can be discerned. 

But the great majority of texts speak of a plight demanding Yahweh’s intervention. 
A characteristic idiom is “God saw the misery of . . 2” (Gen. 29:32; 31:42; Ex. 3:7; 
4:31; Dt. 26:7; 1 S. 1:11; 2 K. 14:26; Ps. 9:14[13]; 25:18; 31:8[7]; 119:153; Job 10:15; 
Lam. 1:9; Neh. 9:9); alternative verbs: hear (Gen. 16:11), remember (Lam. 3:19). This 
idiom is especially common in prayers of individuals, where it appears with the Ist- 
person suffix, “my misery” (Gen. 29:32; 31:42; 41:52; 1 S. 1:11; Ps. 9:14[13]; 25:18; 
31:8[7]; 119:50,92,153; Job 10:15; Lam. 1:9; 3:19; cf. 1 Ch. 22:14). In collective 
prayers we find the corresponding “our misery" (Dt. 26:7; Ps. 44:25[24]; “the misery 
of our fathers," Neh. 9:9) and in cultic promises or divine discourse “your/his/her/their 
misery" (Gen. 16:11; Ex. 3:7; "you" [pl.], Ex. 3:17; in a lament describing misery, 
Lam. 1:7). Narrative references to the misery of others emphasize this existential, 
cultic usage (Ex. 4:31; Job 36:15; 2 K. 14:26). The plight is always personal. As a rule, 
it Is expressed in a lament, petition, expression of trust, or thanksgiving addressed to 
Yahweh; ®ni is always misery that affects God. Once Yahweh is reproached harshly: 
“You have ignored our misery” (Ps. 44:25[24]). 

In the nature of the case, such misery is never concrete. Cultic usage comprehends a 
broad spectrum of threats, perils, and fears brought before Yahweh by an individual or 
the community. These are defined by the synonyms appearing in the immediate context 
of expressions of ®ni: ‘Gmail, “hardship” (Gen. 41:51; Dt. 26:7; Ps. 25:18; Prov. 31:7); 
lahas, “oppression” (Dt. 26:7; Ps: 44:25[24]; Job 36:15); hosek, "darkness" (Ps. 
107:10; Lam. 3:1-2); s*'áqá, “cry” (Ex. 3:7); zägä (Neh. 9:9); márád, “homelessness” 
(Lam. 1:7; 3:19); yagía', "labor" (Gen. 31:42); mak ob, "suffering" (Ex. 3:7); hattà t, 
"sin" (Ps. 25:18); sarót, “adversities” (Ps. 31:8[7]); “bödä, “servitude” (Lam. 1:3); 
res, "poverty" (Prov. 31:7); cf. the extended descriptions of misery in Lam. 3:1-21; Ps. 
31:8-13(7-12); 44:10-17,25(9-16,24); 88:4-10(3-9), and the summaries in 2 K. 14:26; 
Dt. 26:7; Job 10:15; Neh. 9:9. A specialized conception views misery as a (magical or 
cultic?) binding or restraining force (Ps. 88:9-10[8-9]; 107:10 [obviating the emenda- 
tion k*bdlim, "fetters"?]; Job 36:8). 

Misery can occur in the setting of a family or nation. Childlessness threatens the 
very essence of a woman's life; ?nf therefore appears in petitions and vows (1 S. 1:11) 
and in thanksgivings at the birth or naming of a child (Gen. 29:32; 41:52; cf. also Gen. 
16:11). In the laments of an individual it is easy to recognize the typical afflictions of 
persecution by enemies and suffering occasioned by God's anger or punishment (Ps. 
9:14[13]; 25:18; 31:8[7]; 88:10[9]; 107:10,14; 119:50,92,153; Job 10:15; 30:16,27; 
36:8,15,21; Prov. 31:5; Lam. 3:1,19; 1 Ch. 22:14). Only one text explicitly mentions 
the economic exploitation of an individual (Gen. 31:42: Laban's exploitation of Jacob). 

The focus, then, is not on the cause, termination, or purpose of misery. The noun re- 
fers to a burden of suffering that affects Yahweh, always with social implications. The 
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same holds true for Israel. The parade example is the oppression of Jacob's descen- 
dants by the Egyptians (Ex. 1:6-14). Hard labor as slaves is intended to destroy them. 
This situation is formalized as @ni (Ex. 3:7,17; 4:31; Dt. 26:7; Neh. 9:9). Later crises 
affecting Israel appear in the same light (2 K. 14:26), especially the Babylonian catas- 
trophe (Ps. 44:25[24]; Lam. 1:3,7,9). Isa. 48:10 uses the image of a “furnace of mis- 
ery” (kür ?ni) to summarize the experience of Israel's history; the same metaphor, 
without “ni, appears in Dt. 4:20; 1 K. 8:51; Jer. 11:4. As a whole, the usage of "ni is 
concentrated clearly in religious and cultic life. Two test examples prove the point: The 
few texts where “ni appears without a suffix or attributive genitive (Isa. 48:10; Ps. 
88:10[9]; 107:10,41; Job 30:16,27; 36:8,21; Prov. 31:5; Lam. 1:3) grow out of reli- 
gious experience and are associated more or less directly with cultic language. And pu- 
tative secular usage (Gen. 31:42; Dt. 16:3; Job 30:16,27; 36:21; Prov. 31:5; 1 Ch. 
22:14) may derive from cultic notions. 


2. Other Nouns. The noun “näwä or 'anwá (the latter form occurs only in Ps. 
18:36[35] and 45:5; the difference, assumed by the MT, has no semantic 
significance^^) refers to a human quality or a social condition. This quality can be 
sought, like s“dägä, “righteousness,” or hokmä, “wisdom”: baqq*sá “nāwâ, "seek hu- 
mility," Zeph. 2:3 exhorts. Similar prophetic admonitions urge the hearer to seek what 
is good, to seek Yahweh (Am. 5:14-15; Zeph. 2:3; cf. Ps. 27:8; 105:4). The quest for 
the outlook that leads to true life also informs the thinking of wisdom (Prov. 15:14; 
21:21; etc.). It would be wrong to think of '^náwá as an exclusively psychological or 
ethical attitude. It has practical consequences for the conduct of life and the role one 
plays. Wisdom and the cult are the spheres from which the concept of '^nawá emerges. 
Prov. 15:33 and 18:12 contain the saying “Before honor, humility.” Honor (käböd) is 
the polar concept (cf. 29:23). Parallel statements contrast pride and fall (16:18; 
18:122). In other words, “ndwd is the human quality that makes it possible to live in 
harmony with the world.49 According to 22:4, "nàwá is the wellspring of everything: 
fear of God (the copula “and” is a modern invention), riches, honor, life.4° The virtue of 
"nàwá is acknowledgment of one's proper status, not hypocritical false modesty.*? 

Synonyms derive from the roots > 79% spl, “be low" (Isa. 2:9-11; 13:11; 25:11-12; 
26:5; 29:4; Prov. 16:19; 29:13) and > ^? dal, “low.” 

Two passages are difficult. Ps. 18:36(35) speaks of Yahweh's '^nàwá (2 S. 22:36 has 
the qal inf. of ‘and I, “your answering"; LXX hypakoé or paideía). In Ps. 45:5(4) “humil- 
ity” seems out of place with “righteousness” or "victory." Later redaction introduced the 
notion of “self-restraint.” Nothing is gained by postulating ‘Gnd III, “be concerned for” or 
"exult."^5 We must instead reckon with a late theology of humility that imputes to God 
and the messiah a humble solidarity with the suffering people (cf. Zec. 9:9). 


44. HAL, II, 855; G. Schmuttermayr, Psalm 18 und 2 Samuel 22. SANT 25 (1971), 148-53. 
45. H. D. Preuss, M. Awerbuch, and S. Rehrl, “Demut.” TRE, VIII, 459-68. 

46. On the rabbinic debate over the value of humility, see St.-B., I, 189-94, 789. 

47. Cf. the Qumran Manual of Discipline (I.7 above). 

48. Dahood, Psalms I: 1-50. AB 16 (1966), in loc. 
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The two nouns “nit (Ps. 22:25[24]) and ta“nit (Ezr. 9:5) are totally different. Late 
redaction understood the meaning of the former to be “lowliness”; the original text 
probably read “cry,” “prayer,” or “groaning.”*? The hapax legomenon in Ezr. 9:5 is a 
technical term: “penitential rites” must be ended when the worshiper moves on to ado- 
ration and supplication (kneeling, outstretched hands, prayer, vv. 5-6). The rites re- 


ferred to by ta“nit are not described.59 


IV. Adjective. 

1. Forms. The semantics of the adjective are difficult, because several forms coexist. 
Is there a difference in meaning between “äni and ‘Gndw?>! We may note the following 
data: in the MT ‘Gn? appears in both the singular (57 occurrences) and the plural (19 oc- 
currences). Even if some instances of the singular refer to collective entities, the singu- 
lar predominates: an individual is characterized as ‘Gni. In the case of 'ánàáw, there are 
19 instances of the plural and only 1 of the singular, and that (Nu. 12:3) appears to be 
represented by ‘ni in the Samaritan version.?? The problem, therefore, involves the 
plurals almost exclusively. Was “ndwim the original plural of ‘äni?>3 If so, “niyim is a 
scribal error or an artificial formation used secondarily to convey a semantic distinc- 
tion. Most scholars believe that the pls. “niyim and “ndwim always existed side by 
side, even though they were often confused. The Masoretes occasionally prefer a y- 
form to a w-form (Q: Isa. 32:7; Am. 8:4; Ps. 9:19[18]; Job 24:4) or a w-form to a y- 
form (Ps. 9:13[12]; 10:12; Prov. 3:34; 14:21; 16:19; possibly random scribal variation; 
cf. the lack of uniformity in Ps. 9/10). We can possibly discern a conscious develop- 
ment in which “niyim = "poor" and “ndwim = "humble, devout,’ but the distinction 
should not be pressed.>* 


2. Outside the Psalms. a. Juridical Texts. Leaving the Psalms aside, I shall sketch 
the areas with which "anf is naturally associated. As in the case of the verb, the juridical 
sphere is of special importance. Persons deprived of certain natural rights, who experi- 
ence a perceptible diminution of their quality of life, are called “niyim. Legal offenses 
against them are associated with the laws governing loans and credit. A collection of 
parenetically formulated precepts protecting marginal groups (Ex. 22:20-26[21-27]) 
includes a prohibition against exacting interest from an ‘ammi he'üni, an “impover- 
ished member of your clan" (v. 24[25]). The following verse deals with a pledge taken 
from a neighbor (réa‘). Both ‘am and rea' refer to a consanguineous neighbor, origi- 
nally a “father’s brother.’>> This individual is further defined by an attributive adjec- 


49. Cf. LXX; H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen. HKAT 11/2 (41929), 97: “to answer.” 

50. Cf. Qumran, 1.7 above. 

51. As asserted by Birkeland, Causse, Gelin, and others. 

52. HAL, II, 855. 

53. Delekat, Rudolph. 

54. See the cautions articulated by Martin-Achard, TLOT, II, 932-33; Grundmann, TDNT, 
VIII, 6. 

55. > OY ‘am; cf. HAL, II, 837, citing A. R. Hulst, 7LOT, II, 896. 
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tive: he ‘dni, someone living in reduced economic circumstances, dependent, in danger 
of losing the necessities of life (cf. Lev. 25:25-38; Dt. 23:20-21[19-20]; 24:6,10-13,17; 
Ezk. 18:7-8,16-17; also Am. 2:8; Job 24:9; Ezk. 22:12; Prov. 19:17; 22:7; 27:13). Such 
individuals are granted special protection when they take out a loan or pawn their pos- 
sessions. The prohibitions are grounded in a direct, personal responsibility toward the 
"poor,' the “economically disadvantaged" (Lev. 19:10; 23:22). “Your hand shall be 
open to your poor and needy brother” (Dt. 15:11). Here too the adjs. ‘dni and 'ebyón 
further qualify the critical term of relationship āhîkā, “your brother," which plays a 
major role as an equivalent to rea' and 'am (Lev. 19:17; 25:25; Dt. 23:20; cf. the precise 
terminology of Dt. 24:14-15, säkir ‘Gni w*'ebyón me'aheyka 6 migger*ka, a laborer 
who is poor and needy and is a member of your tribe or a resident alien). Day laborers 
are economically disadvantaged. But why the double terminology "poor and needy"? 
Are we dealing with liturgical language (see 3 below)? Since Rahlfs's study, it has been 
clear that these terms refer to an Israelite dependent on society for protection and sup- 
port, an individual who is unemployed or on welfare (see the charitable provisions in 
Ex. 23:11; Lev. 19:9-10; 23:22; Dt. 24:19-22), who has come down in the world. 

b. Wisdom. A second focal point of the adj. äni is the language and intellectual 
world of wisdom. Here we find the prohibition: “Do not rob the poor (> 77 dal) be- 
cause they are poor, or crush the lowly (Gn?) in court, for Yahweh pleads their cause" 
(Prov. 22:22-23).56 Similarly in the instructions to Lemuel: “Defend the rights of the 
poor and needy" (Prov. 31:9). The call to intervene on behalf of the economically dis- 
advantaged is heard in catalogs of virtues and in confessions of faith. The ideal house- 
wife “opens her hand to the poor ('ànf) and reaches out her hands to the needy 
( ebyón)" (Prov. 31:20). Job describes his exemplary life: “I delivered the poor ( ant) 
who cried and the orphan (yatöm) who had no helper; the blessing of the wretched 
( obed) came upon me, and I caused the heart of the widow ( almàná) to sing for joy" 
(Job 29:12-13). These groups are similar to those mentioned in the legal texts; vv. 15- 
16 go on to include the blind, the lame, the needy (’ebyönim), and strangers (lö’- 
yáda' tí). Malfeasance is exposed: Job 24 castigates the conduct of the wicked: “They 
drive away the donkey of the orphan and take the widow's ox for a pledge; they thrust 
the needy ( ebyónim) off the road; the poor of the land (“niyé- ares) all hide them- 
selves. . . . They snatch the orphan child from the breast and take a pledge from the 
poor ( àni). . .. At daybreak the murderer goes forth to kill the poor and needy (‘dni 
w*'ebyón)" (Job 24:3-4,9,14).5? Prov. 30:11-14 is a kind of curse on the proud and god- 
less "generation" (dôr) that disdains all norms, seeking to devour the “poor” (“@niyim) 
and the "needy" (ebyônîm) (v. 14; the climax of their transgressions?). Contrariwise, 
the wise repeatedly pronounce blessings on those who acknowledge that they are 
bound by the rules of neighborly conduct. Prov. 3:33-35 says: “Yahweh . . . blesses the 
abode of the righteous (saddigim) . . . to the wretched (““niyim) he shows favor . . . the 
wise (h^kamim) will inherit honor" (cf. 14:21; 16:19). According to Elihu, God himself 


56. Cf. Amen-em-ope iv.4-5 (ANET, 422a). 
57. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 367ff. 
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is absolutely just and impartial (Job 34:19), so that he hears the cry of the afflicted (dal 
and “niyim, 34:28; cf. 36:6). Indeed, he goes so far as to argue that God uses the afflic- 
tion of the poor for positive ends (36:15). Prov. 15:15 and Eccl. 6:8 reflect on the fate 
of the poor, both with stoic objectivity. 

As a result, we can see in these wisdom texts the system of societal norms that sup- 
ports and integrates marginal groups. The socialization process inculcates these norms, 
bringing them constantly to mind through various forms of exhortation and admoni- 
tion. The ‘dni is never an isolated individual but a representative of a social stratum; by 
law and custom, such a person has a claim on divine and human help.58 The “niyim and 
"nàwtm are synonymous with the economically and socially deprived and vulnerable; 
they are identical with the dallim, 'ebyónim, and räsim.>? 

c. Prophets. Can the usage of juridical texts and wisdom literature explain the other 
occurrences, especially in the prophets? In fact, many prophetic oracles reflect the 
charitable norms of the laws and wisdom instruction. Amos's championship of the dis- 
advantaged is well known (Am. 2:6ff.; 4:1; 5:11-12). In 2:7 and 8:4 (K) he uses the 
terms “ndwim and 'anwé- áres (elsewhere ‘ebyénim, saddiq, dallim). His vocabulary 
recalls legal and wisdom language (on Am. 2:7 cf. Ex. 23:2; Lev. 19:15; Job 24:4; 
Prov. 22:22; on Am. 8:4 cf. Ex. 22:21-23[22-24]; Job 24:4,14; Prov. 30:14; clan wis- 
dom? cultic norms?).99 Zec. 7:9-10 is even clearer: "Render true judgments, show 
kindness and mercy to one another; do not oppress the widow, the orphan, the alien, or 
the poor; and do not devise evil in your hearts against one another." The obligation to 
champion the weak, the admonition not to abuse one's own power, and the reference to 
marginal groups fit with wisdom and law. 

Delineations of transgressions reveal the same picture (Isa. 3:14-15; 10:2; Jer. 
22:16; Ezk. 16:49; 18:12,17; 22:29). Without reference to fundamental norms, such 
charges are inconceivable; Isa. 10:1 speaks of written statutes. At times prophetic dis- 
course shifts to exhortation (Isa. 58:7; Zeph. 2:3), description of the future (Isa. 32:7), 
or eschatological hymnody (Isa. 26:6). The “ndwim always enjoy Yahweh's special 
protection (Isa. 11:4; 14:32; 26:6; 29:19; 32:7; 41:17; 49:13; 61:1; Zeph. 3:12; Zec. 
9:9). In the salvation and consolation oracles of the prophetic books we hear the voice 
of the cultic tradition (see IV.3 below). 

The rare feminine forms of the adj. ‘Gn? are significant. Applied attributively to per- 
sonified cities (Isa. 10:30; 51:21; 54:11), they describe a captured, destroyed, dese- 
crated city (in 10:30 the context also permits the translation "answered" [NRSV], rep- 
resenting the fem. sg. impf. of ‘dnd I). The image is that of a disgraced woman (see 
II.1.a above). With “nîyâ we find such terms as “forsaken” (54:6), “barren” (54:1), 
“hated” (60:15), and “desolate” (54:1; 62:4). 

The prophetic books appear to reflect an incipient differentiation of "^nfyím and 
"nüwíim. Both contextual analysis and the Masoretic textual tradition support the dis- 


58. Schwantes. 
59, > 51 dal; > IPIN "ebyón; > UT rws. 
60. H. W. Wolff, Amos the Prophet (Eng. trans. 1973), 70-73. 
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tinction. The two plural forms appear side by side: '^nfyim (Isa. 3:15; 10:2; 14:32; 58:7; 
in Isa. 32:7 and Am. 9:4, MT has Q “niyim; in Prov. 3:34; 14:21; 16:19 MT Q = 
“nawim) and “nāwîm (Isa. 11:4; 29:19; 32:7 K; 61:1; Am. 2:7; 8:4 K; Zeph. 2:3). 
There appears to be a slight preponderance of “näwim in Isaiah and Zephaniah, rein- 
forced by the aim of the texts (cf. also Proverbs; in contrast, “niyim appears more often 
in stereotyped contexts: Isa. 3:14; 10:2; 58:7). We also find the fixed phrases “niyé 
‘ammi (Isa. 10:2; 14:32; cf. 49:13; Ps. 72:4) and ‘anwé (hà) Gres (Isa. 11:4; Am. 8:4; 
Zeph. 2:3; cf. Ps. 76:10[9]; Job 24:4). There is particular emphasis on collective enti- 
ties. Of the 28 relevant occurrences from Isa. 3:14 to Zec. 9:9, 18 refer to human 
groups — the people of Israel, the city of Jerusalem, population strata, an exclusive so- 
ciety — and only 10 to a needy individual (Isa. 3:14; 66:2; Jer. 22:16; Ezk. 16:49; 
18:12,17; 22:29; Hab. 3:14; Zec. 7:10; 9:9, exhibiting a marked affinity to the texts es- 
tablishing norms). 

Parallel to the collective emphasis, however, we can also observe an individualiza- 
tion of the term. Many plurals clearly refer to a group made up of individuals; cf. Isa. 
61:1: "to bring good news to the oppressed, to bind up the brokenhearted”; Isa. 3:15: 
“They grind the face of the poor.” The phrase “niyé ‘am should also be interpreted as 
referring to a collection of individuals: “They write statutes . . . to rob the poor of my 
people of their right" (Isa. 10:1-2). The pl. '^nfyim /“ndwim resolves a group into its 
components in a way that the traditional appellative "Israel" cannot. The addition of an 
attributive expression (cf. sakir 'ani, Dt. 24:14; ‘ammi he’äni, Ex. 22:24[25]) turns the 
adj. ‘dni into a substantive and a technical sociological term: the poor of the people of 
Israel, of the (whole) land! Here we find the beginnings of a class concept (cf. Isa. 
32:7; Am. 8:4). 


3. Psalms. The largest concentration of ‘Gnd II and its derivatives is in the Psalms. 
The two adjectives account for 38 of the 65 occurrences of the root. 

a. Singular. When we examine the 24 occurrences of the sg. ‘dni and ‘Gndw, we rec- 
ognize the situation of the individual supplicant. The connection with the norms laid 
down by laws and literature is sometimes quite clear. The psalmist uses ‘Gn? and certain 
synonyms to describe himself: “This poor soul cries" (Ps. 34:7[6]); "I am wretched and 
in pain (kó eb)" (69:30[29]); "I am lonely (yahíd) and afflicted” (25:16); “I am poor 
and needy ('ebyón)" (40:18[17]; 70:6[5]; 86:1; 109:22; cf. 35:10; 37:14; 74:21; 
109:16; never pl.). The mortal affliction of the psalmist is evident, wrapped in the man- 
tle of liturgical conceptuality and cultic ritual, as he describes his distress. The adj. ‘dni 
and its synonyms is a general signal for personal affliction (see III.2 above) in all its 
manifestations. "Poor and needy" is an important formula, used also outside the 
Psalms (Dt. 24:14; Jer. 22:16; Ezk. 18:12; 22:29; Job 24:14; Prov. 21:9). It expresses a 
claim and plays a special role in supplicatory ritual.6! The “patient” lays claim to his 
rights as a poor individual.9? He assigns himself to the category of those with a right to 


61. E. S. Gerstenberger, Der bittende Mensch. WMANT 51 (1980), 134ff. 
62. Schwantes. 
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help on the part of the tutelary deity (cf. the formulas avowing innocence and confess- 
ing sin, such as Ps. 51:6[4] and 26:1a,11a).6 

Of the remaining occurrences of the singular, two are textually uncertain: Ps. 14:6, 
on account of the divergent parallel tradition in Ps. 53:6(5) and the obscure meaning of 
the passage,®* and Ps. 68:11(10) ("ani in parallel with hayyá, "flock"; possibly read cj. 
am, "people"). However that may be, the final redactions speak of “plans of the poor" 
(14:6) and food “for the poor" (68:11[10]), i.e., “the people” in the wilderness.® 

Finally, there are texts in which the ‘Gn? is affected by certain actions on the part of 
others or appears as a reactive supplicant. Enemies persecute the poor psalmist, seek- 
ing to kill him (Ps. 10:2,9; 37:14; 109:16; does hrp in 10:9 refer to abduction? [cf. Jgs. 
21:21]; more likely it is a metaphor that projects fear, drawn from the language of 
hunting$6). God or the king, the maintainer of order, delivers the poor supplicant from 
his affliction (Ps. 35:10; 72:12) by rendering a just verdict (82:3; 140:13[12]; cf. 
72:2,4). Ps. 34:7(6); 74:21; 102:1 (cf. 9:13[12]; 12:6[5]; 22:25[24]) mention the prayer 
of the ‘dni, his cry for help, and his hymn of praise. All in all, the ‘Gn? is at the mercy of 
powerful enemies and forces at work in society. He turns to his God, asserts his desper- 
ate situation, appeals to God for vindication, trusts in God's judicial intervention, re- 
Joices at his deliverance. All this takes place in the setting of a supplicatory liturgy for 
the ‘dni (see above). 

b. Plural. The plural of the adjective can refer to the sum of individual fortunes as 
well as to a group, a class, or the people as a whole. Neh. 5 vividly describes a catalog 
of afflictions. Many are suffering under the adverse economic and political situation, 
each experiencing a particular hardship: the need to mortgage property (v. 3) or borrow 
(v. 4), enslavement for debt (v. 5). Bands of people living in marginal circumstances 
are mentioned in 1 S. 22:2 and Jgs. 11:3. Ps. 12 should be read in the same light: the af- 
fliction of individuals (v. 6[5]; cf. v. 3[2]) accumulates before Yahweh and moves him 
to intervene. The summarizing kol in Ps. 76:10(9) (cf. Zeph. 2:3) gives voice to the fate 
of individuals. The mention of “establishing judgment" on behalf of the oppressed is 
rooted in the notion of justice for the individual (see above); it is then extended to 
groups (Ps. 12:6[5]; 76:10[9]). The use of plural and singular forms side by side in the 
same psalm text (10:2,9,12,17; 22:25,27[24,26]; 25:9,16; 34:3,7[2,6]; 37:11,14; 
69:30,33[29,32]; 72:2,4,12; 74:19,21; 109:16,22) demonstrates not only the potential 
collective meaning of singulars but also the microstructure of the collective. 

In many cases, however, a preponderant sense of the group is clearly present, 
whether the “poor” are identified with “all Israel" (Ps. 72:2; 74:19; 147:6; 149:4; cf. 
Isa. 49:13) or represent a particular group, category, or stratum within Israel. Then they 
are contrasted with the “violent,” the “wicked,” “transgressors,” “sinners,” etc. How do 
such collective concepts enter into cultic usage? 


63. E. S. Gerstenberger, TRE, XIII, 386-88. 

64. See the comms. 

65. H. Gunkel, HKAT II/24, 289; cf. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans. 1989), 44, 46, 52. 

66. For the former see A. Alt, K/S, I, 333-40; for the latter, O. Keel, Feinde und 
Gottesleugner. SBM 7 (1969). 
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The phrase “niyé or ‘anwé-‘am clearly denotes a group (Ps. 72:4; Isa. 10:2; 14:32). 
References to the exploited and persecuted poor are concentrated in Ps. 9/10; 25; 34; 
37; 69; 72; 109. The acrostic Ps. 9/10 (Ps. 25, 34, and 37 are also examples of this late 
form) furnishes the clearest example. This psalm contains elements of an individual 
thanksgiving and lament, but it universalizes the description of distress and the vio- 
lence of the oppressors (esp. 10:3ff.). The shift from the catalog of individual victims 
of these machinations — the sorely pressed and delivered “I” (9:2ff.[1ff.]), the op- 
pressed (dak, 9:10[9]; 10:18), the helpless (? hel“ka,6’ 10:8,14), the orphan (yätöm, 
10:14,18), the poor (ni, 10:2,9) — to the plural referring to the persecuted and ex- 
ploited (“ndwim/“niyim, 9:13,19[12,18]; 10:12,17) provides the interpretive key. 
Those who used this psalm obviously thought of themselves as poor wretches, 
marginalized by the power elite, impoverished and déclassé — cf. the image of the lion 
(10:9) and the description of the blasphemous brutality of those in power (10:3ff.). 
These '^nàwíim constituted a cultic community, for they addressed Yahweh collectively 
(10:17-18); the acrostic form does not argue the contrary.® The traditions of the poor 
and afflicted individual and the divine helper have been assimilated. There is a similar 
polarization in Ps. 34 and 37.9? Such a group is conceivable only in the context of 
exilic/postexilic community development. Ps. 25 is a communal confession of sin. Ps. 
69 and 109 have been subjected to redaction. Ps. 72 bears a messianic stamp: the op- 
pressor is external (vv. 4,11), but the rift also divides Israel (vv. 4 [ “niyé-‘am],12-14). 

Did this development lead to a new meaning for “ndwim, "humble"? Did it become 
a self-description? We can only speculate. Our word appears occasionally in parallel 
with “brokenhearted” (Ps. 109:16,22; 147:3; cf. Isa. 61:1; 66:2). The physical affliction 
of the psalmist also has a psychic aspect (cf. the stereotyped descriptions of affliction 
in Ps. 22:7-19[6-18]; 38:4-9[3-8]; 55:5-6[4-5]; 69:4; etc.). The contrition and inner tor- 
ment of the psalmist are also emphasized as being pleasing to God (51:19[17]). This 
language does not imply a particular spiritualization of affliction. The condition de- 
scribed by ‘dni involves the total person. The group or community used the plural in the 
cult to describe their condition; they did not employ it as a self-designation, preferring 
instead such terms as saddigim, "the righteous" (1:5-6; 34:16[15]; 37:17,29,39; 
69:29[28]; 97:12; 125:3; 146:8), h“sidim, “the faithful” (30:5[4]; 31:24[23]; 52:11[9]; 
79:2; 85:9[8]; 89:20[19]; 97:10; 116:15; 148:14; 149:1,5,9), yir@ yhwh, "those who 
fear Yahweh” (15:4; 22:24[23]; 33:18; 103:17; 115:11; 118:4), yisre-leb, “the upright" 
(7:11[10]; 11:2; 32:11; 36:11[10]; 64:11[10]; 94:15; 97:11), and yisre-därek, “those 
whose way is upright" (37:14). The consonantal text uses “ndwim (10 times) more of- 


67. > III, 205-6. 

68. Contra S. Mowinckel, The Psalms in Israel's Worship, 2 vols. (Eng. trans. 1962), II, 
| 1 Iff. ("never ritually used,” 114); H. Gunkel and J. Begrich, Intro. to Psalms (Eng. trans. 1998), 
294: “superficial adornment”; cf. E. Gerstenberger, Psalms, Part I. FOTL XIV (1988), 72-76 (on 
Ps. 9/10). 

69. P. A. Munch, ZAW 55 (1937) 36-46; Gunkel and Begrich, 150: "The pious belong to the 
lower classes. The rich and the powerful stand over against them." O. Michel, TRE, IV, 75: "a 
group... that has separated from the rest of the people." 
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ten than “niyim (6 times). There are 2 occurrences of “ndwim as a Q reading 
(9:13[12]: 10:12; cf. 12:6[5]) and one of “niyim (9:19[18]; cf. 10:17). There does ap- 
pear to be one bit of evidence for an idealization of humility: Nu. 12:3 describes the ex- 
emplary figure of Moses as ‘dndw (sg. and superlative) — the only instance of concrete 
historical usage! Here modesty is a virtue.’® It is of interest that one text uses the 
phrase ‘¥ ‘nh, “a humble man,” as a royal predicate, possibly of cultic significance.?! 


4. Excursus: Poverty. This word group, especially the adjectives, has occasioned nu- 
merous studies of Israel's sociological history.’* Many of these have espoused some 
form of the theory that over the course of centuries in Israel the socioeconomic concept 
of poverty developed into an ideal of spiritual poverty before God and humility toward 
God. Sociologically, this theory holds that at the end of this development the “ndwim 
represented a movement or group embracing poverty, an outgrowth of the suffering and 
oppression experienced during the exile: "Israel became 'anaw through the exile"; in 
any case, "there came into being in Israel a party that voluntarily realized that transfor- 
mation in its own life."?3 

The history of poverty in Israel is part of its sociological development. The latter is 
not easy to trace. Using the sources with caution (does the OT include texts composed 
by the “poor’’?), taking into account the realities of life in the ancient world, and avoid- 
ing modern thought categories, we can sketch various stages in the history of the 
poor. ’* 

Individual poverty and misery were unknown in the early family structure of Israel. 
Production and provision of life's necessities were functions of the community. If any- 
one suffered, the group also suffered, even in cases of sickness or accident. The early 
individual laments do not mention poverty; it does not appear until the socioeconomic 
system became more complex. Aggregations of latifundia, urbanization, introduction 
of a money economy, administrative centralization, all of which undermined rural fam- 
ily businesses as well as the social structure based on families and villages, were neces- 
sary conditions for the appearance of the “poor.” Laws, prophetical writings, and 
psalms document a centuries-long struggle against poverty. It began during the early 
monarchy (1 S. 22:2, without Gnd II; possibly Deuteronomistic language) and lasted 
into the late OT period (Lev. 25; Neh. 5; Job 24:2-9). Economic politics and the tax 
system of the Persian Empire hastened the dissolution of familial associations and the 
growth of a proletariat.’ 

In the midst of these changing social structures, with the end of political indepen- 
dence there came into being Jewish communities held together by a common tradition, 


70. Cf. 1.7 above and VI.2 below. 

71. KAI 202A .2. 

72. See the bibliog. 

73. Rahlfs, 84, 85; > IYIN "ebyón; > 97 dal. 

74. On methodology see G. Hamel, “Poverty and Charity in Roman Palestine" (diss., Santa 
Cruz, 1983); W. Thiel, Die soziale Entwicklung Israels in vorstaatlicher Zeit (21985), esp. 150ff. 

75. Kippenberg. 
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by temple and torah. The lexical group associated with ‘Gnd II probably did not attain 
its documented meaning until after the exile; most texts appear not to antedate the 6th 
century. The "misery" of the Israelites was caused by external and internal oppression 
and exploitation, both political and social. These communities could draw on the tradi- 
tion that “Yahweh helps the poor" dating from the period of the monarchy, understand- 
ing themselves as the true Israel (collective consciousness) while repudiating the Baby- 
lonian and Persian oppressors and their domestic collaborators (particularist 
consciousness). 

We have no precise information about the extent of poverty in Israel. Natural catas- 
trophes and wars aggravated social grievances; political or economic good fortune cre- 
ated periods of temporary prosperity. The population as a whole, however, became in- 
creasingly impoverished. As had been true for ages, those who had lost their familial 
support were the most vulnerable: widows, orphans, aliens (Ex. 22:21ff.[22ff.]; Dt. 
24:19-21; Job 24:3), the blind, the lame, and others with physical defects (Lev. 19:14; 
Ps. 146:8), prisoners (Ps. 68:7[6]; 69:34[33]; Job 36:8), smallholders (1 K. 21:1-13), 
debtors (1 S. 22:2), and laborers (Lev. 19:13; Dt. 24:14). At the same time, the ancient 
tradition of familial and tribal unity associated with the religion of Yahweh encouraged 
solidarity with the innocent poor. Which groups of persons slipped through the safety 
net at what point is difficult to determine, but there 1s evidence that it happened (1 K. 
17:12; Jgs. 11:7; Gen. 37:18-28). 


V. Theology of the Oppressed. 

1. Assumptions. How did a theology of the poor come into being in Israel? Several 
factors contributed: (a) In the domain of family religion, the personal tutelary deity of 
the family was responsible for the well-being of the devotees.’® (b) As centralized 
states developed, the king (at least in theory) as representative of the deity took respon- 
sibility for public welfare; this was the case in Israel (Ps. 72). The reform laws of 
Sumerian and Akkadian rulers from Urukagina of Lagash to Hammurabi of Babylon 
bear eloquent witness to this responsibility." (c) In Israel, in the incipient theocracy of 
the exilic and postexilic period, Yahweh championed the cause of the poor. "Father of 
orphans and protector of widows" is one of God's titles, reflecting the ancient familial 
ideology (Ps. 68:6[5]; cf. Dt. 10:17-19; Lam. 5:1-3; Isa. 63:8,16; 64:7[8]). (d) Priests, 
Levites, scribes, and community leaders inculcated the theology of the mighty God 
who showed mercy to each individual and in particular championed the cause of the 
poor on the principle of familial solidarity. Many of the spiritual leaders of the early 
Jewish community were so close to the people and economically underprivileged that a 
genuine theology of the poor came into being. The sufferings of the people of Israel, 
especially the impoverished rural population, were incorporated into the liturgical texts 
of the prophetic corpora and the Psalter. 


76. H. Vorlander, Mein Gott. AOAT 23 (1975); R. Albertz, Persónliche Frómmigkeit und 
offizielle Religion (1978). 
77. Rechts- und Wirtschaftsurkunden: Historisch-chronologische Texte. TUAT V1 (1985). 
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2. Individuals and Marginal Groups. Yahweh preferentially cares for the needy in- 
dividuals and marginal groups. Why? The ancient laments associated with the ex- 
tended family were incorporated into the religion of Yahweh and the larger social unit. 
God's solidarity was extended to the sick (Ps. 38), the innocent victim of persecution 
(Ps. 7; 17; 26), sinners (Ps. 51), and the "anf, the economically destitute (Ps. 9/10; 37). 
Yahweh, God of the poor — this is a heritage from familial religion in a new, extended 
social setting. The impoverished individual appears as a new type of person in need of 
help. Deuteronomy speaks of orphans, widows, and aliens (as well as the Levites!) (Dt. 
10:18; 14:29; 16:11,14; 26:12-13; 27:19). In Dt. 24:10-15 the Gn? and sakir, the new 
categories of the underprivileged, are listed before the traditional categories (24:17-21) 
and are equated with them. Ps. 82:3-4 names three pairs of people seeking justice: dak 
(cj. for dal) w*yatóm, “the weak and the orphan”; ‘Gni waras, “the lowly and destitute”; 
and dal w*'ebyón, “the weak and the needy,” thus including the “niyim in the list (cf. 
Zec. 7:10; Isa. 58:6-7,10). In the late psalms primary emphasis is on the “ndwim (Ps. 
9/10; 25; 34; 37; 119). 

Yahweh is also the God of the economically vulnerable; by virtue of ancient familial 
tradition, he stands in solidarity with them as a trustworthy helper and a proven savior. 
He hears the laments and the prayers of his own; to him expressions of trust and praise 
are addressed. “You do not forget the oppressed” (Ps. 10:12). “Good and upright is 
Yahweh; therefore he instructs sinners in the way. He leads the humble in what is right, 
and teaches the humble his way” (25:8-9). “My soul makes its boast in Yahweh; let the 
humble hear and be glad” (34:3[2]; cf. 22:27[26]; 69:33). Enemies, however, some- 
times prevail (Ps. 9/10) — "brothers" from the supplicant’s own people (Isa. 66:5). 


3. The Whole Community. All Israel — or more precisely the postexilic temple com- 
munity and the local communities of Palestine or in exile — could think of themselves 
as “ndwim (Isa. 14:32; 26:1-6; 41:17; 49:13; 61:1-7; Zeph. 2:3; Ps. 18:28[27]; 69:31- 
34[30-33]; 72:2; 74:18-23; 147:3-6; 149:4). How does the theological language change 
when these communities become exclusive? Just as the theology of marginal groups 
draws on familial traditions, so the “all Israel” theology of the poor emerges from tra- 
ditions of the monarchy and a universalistic ideology. Universal symbols are necessary, 
the traditions of Zion and David, myths of a world mountain and battle with chaos (Ps. 
72; 76; Isa. 25:1-5; 29:17-21; 61:1-9). The danger of jumping from wretchedness to a 
halo of triumphalism is greater than in the case of a smaller group. The enemy city is 
trampled by the poor (Isa. 26:6). The needy remnant of Israel will live in renewed 
glory, but God will kill the Philistines (14:30,32). Upon liberation, the depression of 
those who suffered turns into a hymn of victory (49:13). At the same time, however, 
the sufferings of the whole exilic and postexilic community bring new recognition 
(52:13-53:12): in the figure of the moribund servant ('aná II in vv. 4,7), contrary to all 
outward appearances, inchoate life is already present. 


4. Liberation. This is in fact the goal of all laments and supplications on the part of 
the afflicted: may Yahweh vanquish their suffering and establish the full, intact potenti- 
ality of life. The sufferer hopes for the restoration of health and social status (Ps. 35:10; 
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40:18[17]; 69:30[29]). Marginal groups are to be sustained. "Indeed, there should be 
no poor among you" (Dt. 15:4). But since there are, it is the duty of society as a whole 
to rehabilitate them (Dt. 15:7-8,11; Lev. 25:25ff.). To overcome affliction means to de- 
stroy the hostile powers that cause misery. God's righteousness and power succeed, 
now and in the future, in bringing about this miracle, which is appropriately celebrated 
in hymns (cf. the rejoicing of the afflicted in Ps. 22:27[26]; 34:3[2]; 69:33[32]). This is 
the beginning of true life, peace, and salvation for the afflicted. From this perspective, 
affliction is preliminary, perhaps a trial by fire for the kingdom of righteousness. Thus 
‘ani and “ni take on eschatological overtones (Zeph. 3:11-13; Isa. 61:1ff.). Reflective 
wisdom can already say: “He delivers the afflicted by their affliction, and opens their 
ear by adversity" (Job 36:15; cf. 33:14-22). For the early Jewish community, suffering 
becomes a passage to salvation (Isa. 52:13-53:12). The “na@wim acquire special signif- 
icance. Yahweh stands in solidarity with them (Isa. 41:17; 66:2; Ps. 18:28[27]; 
22:25[24]; etc.). They are his possession (Isa. 49:13; Ps. 72:1-2), his "mediators" (Isa. 
53:4-5; 62:1-5; Ps. 41:2[1]; Prov. 17:5). This identification continues in full force in 
Mt. 25:34-40. 


VI. Broader Horizons. The “theology of the poor" has continued to be influential 
down to the present day. The OT never glorified or trivialized poverty. It had to be suf- 
fered through, and became a reference point for theological thought and language. 


l. Hellenism. During the 3rd century B.C.E., Greek-speaking Jewish communities 
came into existence. By using terms like tapeinös to translate ‘Gnd II (see I.6 above), 
did they promote an introverted spiritualization of poverty? Hellenistic social condi- 
tions were no paradise.’® An aristocratic social structure, deification of the king, the 
economic system (including taxation), and extravagant expenditures on arms and mili- 
tary operations could only aggravate the wretchedness of broad strata of the populace. 
The Hellenephone Jewish communities shared to some extent in the prosperity of the 
upper classes, but had to suffer the fate of an oppressed minority; they lived in the tra- 
dition of the OT. The tension inherent in such an existence is especially notable in the 
life and work of Philo of Alexandria and Flavius Josephus. The language of affliction 
and poverty therefore was not abstractly spiritualized.’? In the Greek Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha (e.g., Sirach), oppression, lowliness, and poverty play an important 
role (Sir. 3:17-25; 4:1-10; 7:4-7; 13:18-20; 35:14-21; etc.); the apocalypses project 
tribulation and deliverance into the eschaton (see 2 below). 


2. Judaism. We likewise find the theme of affliction and oppression in the Hebrew 
and Aramaic tradition. The original Hebrew text of Sirach may be cited as an example 


(cf. Pss. Sol. 5; 10). The Zadokite Fragment (8:13) quotes Isa. 10:2.8° In 1 Enoch the 
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spirits of the giants torment the world (15:11) as the princes of the eschatological age 
do the righteous (46:8; 53:7). The paradise to come is marked by the absence of all tor- 
ment and distress for the righteous (20:6; 4 Ezra 7:114) and suppression of the evil 
powers (1 Enoch 48:8,10; 50:2; 62:4-5,10; 91:12). 

Apocalyptic literature uses oppression as an eschatological commonplace. “Woe to 
you mighty, who oppress the righteous with violence. The day of your destruction is 
coming” (1 Enoch 96:8). The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, which stands closer 
to the wisdom tradition, promotes “lowliness of heart” (T. Reub. 6:10). Issachar is a 
model of modesty and simplicity; he sympathizes with the “poor and weak" (T. Iss. 
4:1—5:3, esp. 5:2; 6:5). Sympathy is the motto of Zebulun (T. Zeb. 5:1ff.). A personal 
attitude of modesty and lowliness is also urged by Pirge Abot (1:3; 4:4,12; 6:6; etc.). 
Generosity to the poor goes without saying (1:5). The members of the Qumran sect 
were instructed along the same lines (1QS 2:24; 4:3; 5:3,25; 9:22; 10:26). The poor 
and lowly are identified with the devout, the righteous, the elect (1QH 2:13,32,34; 
3:25; 5:13-22 [six relevant words and phrases, including Gni and “ndwim]; 14:3; 
18:14-15; IQM 11:9; 13:14; 14:5-11). Violent, colorful images describe the apostate 
antagonists and authorities (the orthodox Jews?). 

To sum up: in the different streams of OT tradition about the “poor, lowly, op- 
pressed," various nuances of our lexical family evolve in various places. Included are 
texts referring to the psychic and personal qualities, characteristics, and attitudes. But 
there is no observable "development" in the direction of spiritualization. 


3. Christianity. The tradition continues in the NT, taking on new accents. Jesus un- 
derstands his mission as being primarily to the humble (Lk. 5:31-32; Mt. 19:14). They 
are awaiting their physician and redeemer; they are more inclined and able to accept 
the gospel of the kingdom of God than are the wealthy and the orthodox, the teachers 
of the law and the politicians. For Paul, too — by virtue of theological reasoning as 
well as the realities of the Christian community — the priority of the lowly was clear 
(1 Cor. 1:26-28). 

The OT heritage has descended through subsequent ages, primitive Christianity, the 
Middle Ages, and the dawn of the industrial age, down to the present with its contro- 
versies over capitalism, imperialism, the social state, and the impoverishment of the 
"third and fourth worlds" in the Latin American church.®! 

Gerstenberger 


81. On the Middle Ages see M. Mollat, Die Armen im Mittelalter (1984); the history of the 
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I. Occurrences and Distribution: 1. Etymology; Ancient Near East; 2. OT Occurrences. II. 
Meaning and Usage: 1. Meteorological Phenomenon; 2. Metaphorical Usage; 3. LXX and Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 


I. Occurrences and Distribution. 

1. Etymology; Ancient Near East. The noun 'anàn, “cloud,” occurs 87 times in the OT; in 
addition, there is a hapax legomenon, Aram. “ndn (Dnl. 7:13), and a collective noun “ndnd 
(Job 3:5). The PN ‘Gndan (Neh. 10:27[Eng. v. 26]) also belongs under this heading.! The 
word is probably a primary noun, for the verb 'anan piel, found only in Gen. 9:14, has the 
meaning "cause clouds to gather" (figura etymologica) and is clearly denominative. 
Whether the polel form, meaning “interpret signs, divine,” derives from this verb or from a 
homographic lexeme is uncertain, but the latter assumption is more likely.? 

The noun is rare outside Hebrew, occurring predominantly in later languages: in 
Jewish Aramaic, Syriac, Mandaic, and Arabic (‘andn), the meaning “cloud” is clearly 
attested.? A noun ‘nn occurs 6 times in Ugaritic texts and should probably be supplied 
in KTU 1.2, I, 18. In KTU 1.2, I, 34-35, b'l wnnh is generally translated “Baal and his 
servants [messengers]." In KTU 1.4, IV, 59, we find ‘nn ‘rt, said to mean “a servant of 
Asherah"; similarly ‘nn ilm, “servant of the gods."^ Two other occurrences are dam- 
aged.? The meaning of the Ugaritic texts is unclear. Most scholars interpret ‘nn as “ser- 
vant" or “messenger,” deriving the Ugaritic word from a root distinct from biblical ‘nn. 
In all the legible texts, it is associated with deities. It is therefore reasonable to accept 


"ünün. É. Cassin, La splendeur divine (1968); S. Grill, Die Gewittertheophanie im AT. 
Heiligenkreuzer Studien | (1931); B. Holmberg, “Herren och molnet i Gamla testamentet,” SEA 
48 (1983) 31-47; E. Jenni, “3Y änän cloud,” TLOT, II, 937-39; J. Jeremias, Theophanie. 
WMANT 10 (71977); L. Kopf, "Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen zum Bibelwörterbuch,” 
VT 8 (1958) 161-215; J. Luzarraga, Las tradiciones de la nube en la Biblia y en el Judaismo 
primitivo. AnBibl 54 (1973), esp. 15-41; T. W. Mann, “The Pillar of Cloud in the Reed Sea Nar- 
rative,” JBL 90 (1971) 15-30; E. Manning, “La nuée dans l’Ecriture,” BVC 54 (1963) 51-64; 
G. E. Mendenhall, The Tenth Generation (1973), esp. 32-66; A. Oepke, “vedéAn,” TDNT, IV, 
902-10; W. J. Phythian-Adams, The People and the Presence (1942); G. von Rad, “The Tent and 
the Ark," Problem of the Hexateuch and Other Essays (Eng. trans. 1966), 103-24; P. Reymond, 
L'eau, sa vie et sa signification dans l'AT. SVT 6 (1958); L. Sabourin, "The Biblical Cloud,” BTB 
4 (1974) 290-312; R. B. Y. Scott, “Behold, He Cometh with Clouds,” NTS 5 (1958/59) 127-32; 
idem, “Meteorological Phenomena and Terminology in the OT,” ZAW 64 (1952) 11-25; L. I. J. 
Stadelmann, The Hebrew Conception of the World. AnBibl 39 (1970), esp. 97ff.; E. F. Sutcliffe, 
“The Clouds as Water-Carriers in Hebrew Thought,” VT 3 (1953) 99-103. 
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Mendenhall's theory that ‘nn as a "cloud" or “veil” of a god is the Semitic equivalent of 
Akk. melammü. 
Freedman — Willoughby 


2. OT Occurrences. The 87 OT occurrences are distributed as follows: 51 in the Pen- 
tateuch (4 in Gen. 9; 20 in Exodus [5 in Ex. 40]; 2 in Leviticus; 20 in Numbers [Nu. 9— 
10, with 14 occurrences, has the densest “cloud concentration" in the OT]; 5 in Deuter- 
onomy); 2 in the Deuteronomistic History; 4 in the Chronicler's History; 2 in Hosea; 1 
each in Isaiah, Deutero-Isaiah, Jeremiah, Joel, Nahum, and Zephaniah; 11 in Ezekiel; 4 
in Psalms; 6 in Job; 1 in Lamentations. It is hard to assign the word to the individual 
sources of the Pentateuch, but this distribution — as regards the meteorological phe- 
nomenon — is not significant. Only in accounts of theophanies do we find marked di- 
vergences specific to particular sources.$ In describing a theophany J and E prefer di- 
rect (J) or indirect (E) confrontation with the deity; JE, D, and P, however, frequently 
employ the cloud motif in this genre. 

Fabry 


Il. Meaning and Usage. 

1. Meteorological Phenomenon. The occurrences are concentrated chiefly in meta- 
phorical usage, more precisely in descriptions of theophanies; clouds as a meteorologi- 
cal or atmospheric phenomenon receive little attention (Gen. 9:13-16; Isa. 44:22; Job 
3:5; 7:9; etc.). Only once does ‘Gndn refer to a cloud of incense (Ezk. 8:11), a usage 
from which the metaphor of a cloud as a sign of God's presence in the sanctuary proba- 
bly evolved (Lev. 16:13).? 

Freedman — Willoughby 


Besides ‘Gndn, the lexical field “cloud” includes the less common > 23 üb, 
"cloudbank," — PNW sahaq, “cloud (of dust),” as well as > Boy “@räpel, “thick 
clouds, darkness,” gitör, “smoke,” näsi’, “vapor,” häziz, “thundercloud,” etc. In arid 
Palestine clouds were important as bringers of rain.? 


Fabry 


2. Metaphorical Usage. The OT uses clouds chiefly in similes and metaphors, in 
three ways: (a) to represent impermanence; (b) to represent opacity; and (c) on account 
of their association with storms and elemental violence, to represent a theophany. 

a. Impermanence. Hos. 6:4 compares Ephraim's love of God to a morning cloud, 
and to the dew, which vanishes quickly. Because of its sins, Ephraim is like the morn- 
ing mist or the dew that goes away early (Hos. 13:3). Since Ephraim's love is not con- 
stant, Ephraim itself will not endure. 


6. See II.2 below. 

7. See further discussion below. 

8. See Scott, Reymond, Luzarraga, Jenni. 

9, See Scott, Sutcliffe; also > "103 mätär, esp. VIII, 254-57. 
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b. Opacity. Ezekiel uses the opacity of clouds as an image to describe Gog's over- 
whelming invasion of Israel. Gog will advance “like a cloud covering the land” (Ezk. 
38:9,16). The whole land will be devoured by a cloud from which there is no escape. In 
Lamentations the poet describes separation from God: “You have wrapped yourself 
with a cloud so that no prayer can pass through” (3:44). The opacity of clouds or the 
impenetrability of the morning mist is used to describe the total inaccessibility of the 
deity. 

c. Theophany. The association of clouds with storms, tempests, and the powerful 
forces of nature is used by the prophets when they want to describe God’s anger against 
his enemies (Zeph. 1:15 = Joel 2:2; Nah. 1:3; Ezk. 30:3,18; 32:7; 34:12). God's appear- 
ance on the “day of Yahweh"!? is depicted by thick clouds and darkness (hösek); ruin 
and destruction will reign. Storm clouds provided the prophets an impressive image for 
describing the devastating anger of God toward his enemies. This use of ‘Gndn is rooted 
in the ancient tradition of describing God as wrapped in a cloak of clouds or light (Ps. 
104:2). 

Quite independently of what source stratum they belong to, all the theophany de- 
scriptions with ‘Gndn are associated with the exodus and wilderness tradition. While J 
sees Yahweh himself at work in the act of deliverance, and E the mal'ak hà *lohim, the 
JE material!! uses ‘ammiid ‘andn, “pillar of cloud,” together with 'ammád "£3, “pillar of 
fire,” to describe how God appears to the Israelites (Ex. 13:21-22; 14:19,24; Nu. 12:5; 
Neh. 9:12,19; Nu. 14:14). The pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night lead 
the Israelites and protect them from the Egyptians. The Deuteronomist speaks instead 
only of the “cloud” (Ex. 14:20), darkness, and fire (Nu. 9:15,22; Dt. 1:33); P once 
again understands Yahweh and his käböd as the effectual agent, but combines kābôd, 
“glory,” with ‘ndn: God's glory is in the cloud (Ex. 16:10; cf. Ezk. 10:3-4; 1 K. 8:10- 
11 = 2 Ch. 5:13-14). 

According to Ex. 33:9-10, too, Yahweh is present only in the "pillar of cloud" in the 
tent of meeting. The cloud indicates God's presence while at the same time concealing 
God's radiance (= käböd in P). God appears veiled within the cloud to Moses on Mt. 
Sinai to present him with the law (Ex. 19:9,16; 24:15-18; 34:5; cf. Dt. 5:22, where we 
also find és). The 'ànàn also veils God when God descends to speak with Moses (Nu. 
11:25) and with Aaron and Miriam (Nu. 12:5; Ps. 99:7). It reveals God's presence in 
the tent of meeting (Ex. 40:34,38; Nu. 9:15-22; 17:7[16:42]; Dt. 31:15) and in the tem- 
ple at its dedication (1 K. 8:10-11 = 2 Ch. 5:13-14). 

Thus “cloud” and “fire” symbolize God's being and presence, while at the same 
time concealing God's nature. By contrast, the mal'ak yhwh, "angel of Yahweh,” is an 
emissary endowed with divine authority.!? The long argument between Moses and 
Yahweh over who will accompany the Israelites on their journey through the wilder- 
ness and if necessary into the promised land makes the difference clear. Yahweh says 


10. > OY yóm. . 
11. P. Weimar, Die Meerwundererzählung. AAT 9 (1985), 272. 
12. > 8272 mal ák. 
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that he will send his messenger (mal’äk, Ex. 23:20,23; 32:34), but Moses insists that 
Yahweh come in person (33:12—34:9). Veiled in a cloud, God actually leaves the tradi- 
tional abode on Mt. Sinai to go with Israel. 

In Ex. 14:19 redaction has effaced the distinction between God hidden in the pil- 
lar of cloud (JE) and God's messenger: “The angel of God (mal'ak ha *lohim) who 
was going before the Israelite army arose and went behind them" (v. 19a); the pillar 
of cloud (‘ammiid he’änän) executes the same movement (v. 19b). The angel of God 
and the pillar of cloud are two different modes of treating the same event, even when 
the descriptions do not match. The 'ánáàn mediates Yahweh's presence, whereas the 
angel acts as Yahweh's agent; the "cloud" shows that Yahweh is present in person; 
the messenger indicates that Yahweh, present somewhere else, is represented by his 
agent. 

Freedman — Willoughby 


Mendenhall suggests that ‘Gndn is an earlier theophanic term than mal ‘Gk. This the- 
ory may be correct; but it is not supported by current German pentateuchal criticism, 
which concludes that mal ‘Gk is specific to the earlier E, in contrast to the pillar of cloud 
of the later JE and the cloud of the Deuteronomist. It is possible for later strata to con- 
tain earlier traditions. 


Fabry 


Moses spoke with Yahweh “face to face" (Nu. 14:14; Ex. 33:11). In these passages 
Yahweh removed the concealing cloud, which actually represents an element protect- 
ing the partner in dialogue with God: when Moses came down from Sinai, his face re- 
flected the radiance of the k*bód yhwh (Ex. 34:29-35). All the Israelites were allowed 
to see the cloud and the fire, but only Moses was allowed to look on Yahweh without 
his “veil.” 

The käböd is in the cloud (Ex. 16:10; 1 K. 8:10-11; Ezk. 10:3-4) that floats around 
and above the cover of the ark in the most holy place of the tent of meeting (Lev. 16:2). 

In Ezekiel's vision of God's appearance (Ezk. 1:4,28), the figure of God can be seen 
as a human form within a fiery cloud (v. 4). In short, OT theophanic terminology is not 
invariant. What can be seen is described as a “pillar of fire" or “pillar of cloud" (often 
depending on whether it is day or night), sometimes simply as a "cloud" (the omission 
of "pillar" [> TRY 'ammád] being apparently unimportant) or a “pillar of cloud and 
fire" (Ex. 14:24). Mendenhall suggests a religio-historical connection between ‘Gndn 
and Akk. melammu, the “awe-inspiring radiance” masking the deity, and between ‘Zš 
and Akk. puluhtu, the “fearsomeness” in which the deity is clothed when appearing to 
mortals.!? Mendenhall states: “These theophanies become reality in human experience 
and in the corresponding human reaction to them" (see the eschatological texts Dnl. 
7:13-14 and Isa. 4:5). 

Freedman — Willoughby 


13. See AHw, II, 643, 878-79. 
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III. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. The LXX consistently uses nephélé or néphos to 
translate änän and ‘b,'* more rarely skótos (Ex. 14:20) or gnöphos (Dt. 4:11; Isa. 
44:22). 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls 3 occurrences of ‘änän have been identified. The messenger 
concept appears in 1QM 12:9, “Our cavalry are like clouds."!^ The other occurrences 
(4QDibHam* 6:10 and 4QDibHam“ 126:2) recall the presence of God in the cloud and 
pillar of fire (Ex. 14:24). 

Fabry 


14. — X, 375; cf. Oepke, TDNT, IV, 902. 
15. See the discussion > X, 375-76. 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences; 3. LXX. II. General Usage: 1. Loose Earth, Dirt; 2. Soil, 
Ground; 3. Dust; 4. Ashes; 5. Plaster, Debris. III. Figurative Usage: 1. Multitude; 
2. Worthlessness; 3. Devastation; 4. Humiliation; 5. @per. IV. Religious Significance: 1. God 
Casts Down and Raises Up; 2. Rites of Abasement and Self-Abasement; 3. Self-Abasement 
Formulas; 4. Return to Dust; 5. The Grave and the Netherworld. V. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Etymology. The root ‘pr appears as a common Semitic nominal stem meaning 
"loose earth, dust.”! Besides Hebrew, it is found in Akkadian,? Ugaritic, Arabic, Ara- 
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maic, and Syriac. From this stem Hebrew forms the noun 'apàr and its verbal deriva- 
tive pr piel, "throw dirt.” 

The noun "per, which resembles 'apar phonologically, partially corresponds to it 
semantically. It is found only in Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic, and Ethiopic.? Until re- 
cently, @per was translated as “ashes.” Barth defined it as synonymous with 'apar, with 
the original meaning "dust"; Zimmern explained it as a loanword from Akk. epru.* 
This explanation appeared to solve the problem, especially since the linguistic devel- 
opment of epru from ‘pr in Akkadian is easy to explain.? Schwarzenbach and Rainey 
take other approaches. Schwarzenbach does not dispute Zimmern's theory, but seeks to 
demonstrate a semantic distinction between 'apàr and eper on the evidence of differ- 
ing lexical fields, returning to the traditional translation “dust” for 'Zper.® Rainey main- 
tains that the etymology of ‘@per is still a riddle.’ The word, he claims, refers to the 
ashes found in all settled sites, which were mixed with clay or dirt to reinforce streets. 
This theory by no means refutes Zimmern’s etymology. 


2. Occurrences. There are 110 occurrences of ‘Gpdr in the OT, only 2 of which (Job 
28:6; Prov. 8:26) are in the plural. Its frequency varies greatly in the different books: 26 
occurrences in Job, 13 in Psalms, 15 in Isaiah, none at all in Jeremiah. The verb pr piel 
appears only in 2 S. 16:13. 

There are 22 occurrences of 'eper, mostly in relatively late texts (Job, Esther, Trito- 
Isaiah, Ezekiel). The only preexilic texts are 2 S. 13:19, Jer. 6:26, and possibly Gen. 
18:27. 


3. LXX. The most common translations in the LXX are gë (43 times) and choüs (41 
times). Nine times the LXX uses chóma (which like choás has the basic meaning 
"heaped-up earth") and 4 times édaphos, "soil." 

Dt. 9:21 twice translates Gpdr with koniortós, “(cloud of) dust,” which elsewhere 
represents "abáq. In promises of increase, the translations dmmos, "sand" (3 times), 
and spérma (Nu. 23:10) are striking. Job 14:8 uses the translation pétra, "stone"; in Job 
30:6, however, petrón represents képim and "apár is untranslated. The same is true in 
Job 4:19: pelós, "clay," does not stand directly for @pär. Nu. 19:17 deals with ashes, 
and therefore the translation spodía is used. 

The variation in translation is based only in part on perceived semantic differences 
(when ‘par refers to plaster or rubbish, choás is always used); in part the choice of 
word depends on the personal preference of the group of translators. In Job the LXX 
prefers gë (17 times), as in Isaiah; in Psalms choús predominates (10 times). 

The translation of 'eper is uniform: spodós, "ashes"; only Nu. 19:10 uses the synon- 


3. Leslau, Contributions, 11. 

4. J. Barth, Etymologische Studien, 20-21; H. Zimmern, Akkadische Fremdwörter (21917), 
43; AHw, I, 222-23; CAD, IV, 184, 190, 246. 

5. Heller, 339. 

6. P. 128. 
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ymous spodia, since spodós appears already in the preceding clause. Job 2:8 is an ap- 
parent exception, with kopria, “dung heap.” But the LXX reflects a different textual 
tradition: according to the MT, Job sits at home among the @per, whereas according to 
the LXX he sits outside the city on a dung heap. 


II. General Usage. Starting from the basic meaning “loose earth, dirt, dust,” äpär 
developed a range of meanings, extending on the one hand as far as “ground” and on 
the other as far as “ashes.” 


l. Loose Earth, Dirt. The Philistines fill the wells with loose earth (‘Gpdr) to make 
them unusable (Gen. 26:15). The blood spilled when animals or birds are slaughtered 
is to be covered with earth (Lev. 17:13). The Chaldeans heap up earth to capture for- 
tresses (Hab. 1:10). Shimei throws stones and flings clods of earth ("ippar be'àpar) at 
David (2 S. 16:13). Ezk. 24:7 vividly describes Jerusalem’s bloodguilt: the blood she 
shed was poured on bare rock rather than on the ground (‘al- hd Gres), where it could be 
covered with earth (/*kassót 'alayw ‘Gpdr, Ezk. 24:7). By contrast, Job 16:18 reads: “O 
earth (eres), do not cover my blood.” The same notion appears in Isa. 26:21. Thus 
meanings of ‘Gpdr and ‘eres intersect.’ The same holds true for “damd.? Gen. 2:7 — 
God “formed man from earth ('apàr), from the ground (min-hà ^damá)" — distin- 
guishes loose earth (‘Gpdr) from the ground ( "dámá). In Gen. 3:19, however, the state- 
ments about returning to the “damd from which the man was taken and returning to 
dust are placed in parallel. Even if there is a traditio-historical explanation for the dif- 
ference,!? these two passages nevertheless reveal that the meanings of ‘pdr and 
"dàmá also intersect. For this reason, too, the “dust” sprinkled on the head in rituals of 
(self-)abasement (see IV.2 below) can be called 'apàr or 'eper as well as "dàmá. 


2. Soil, Ground. In Job 5:6 “ground, soil" is the meaning of both ‘pdr and “damé in 
the parallel statement: Misery does not come from the soil (me àpàr], nor does trouble 
sprout from the ground (üme "damá)." In Job 14:8 and Isa. 34:7, ‘eres and "apar are 
used synonymously side by side. In Isa. 34:9, too, Gpdr means “soil.” Snakes are 
called "ground creepers” — zöh“le 'apàr in Dt. 32:24, zoh^lé ‘eres in Mic. 7:17. Iron is 
taken out of the ground ('apar, Job 28:2); torrents of rain can wash away the topsoil of 
the land (Job 14:19). Isa. 2:19 assumes more permanent features: "They will enter 
caves of the rocks and caves of the ground (m*hillót ‘äpär) from the terror of Yahweh” 
(cf. v. 10). Job 30:6 also mentions holes in the ground (höre ‘Gpdar), and 38:38 speaks 
of the ground's baking solid (b*seget 'apàr lammüsäg). 

Finally, as a further development of the meaning “ground,” 'ápàr could refer to the 
earth in the comprehensive sense. Job 41:25(Eng. v. 33) says of the crocodile: “On 
earth it has no equal” ( én-'al-'apar moslö). This may also be the meaning in 19:25. 


8. — PIN. ‘eres, 11.2. 
9. —^ WTR "dàümá, 11.2.a; III.2.a. 
10. C. Westermann, Genesis 1—11 (Eng. trans. 1984), 204-5; Schmidt, 216. 
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3. Dust. In a number of texts (e.g., Gen. 2:7; 3:19), it is possible to waver between 
the translations "earth" and "dust" for ‘Gpdar. The situation in Dt. 28:24, however, is 
clear: “Yahweh will change the rain of your land into powder ( abaq) and dust ("apar)." 
The word for the fine dust stirred up by horses and pedestrians and carried off by the 
wind, 'abáq (also Isa. 5:24; 29:5; Ezk. 26:10; Nah. 1:3; soot: Ex. 9:9), is here conjoined 
with "apar. 

Dust ("àpàr) is raised by threshing (2 K. 13:7); it lies on the floor of dwellings 
(Nu. 5:17) and sticks to people's feet (Isa. 49:23). Aaron strikes the dust of the earth 
(“par hà ares) with his staff and the dust turns into gnats (Ex. 8:12-13[16-17]). The os- 
trich leaves its eggs on the ground (ta *zob là ares) to be warmed in the dust ("al- apàr) 
(Job 39:14). The snake eats or licks dust (Gen. 3:14; Isa. 65:25; Mic. 7:17). The use of 
apàr in the sense of dust is common in figurative expressions (see III below) and self- 
abasement formulas (see IV.3 below). 


4. Ashes. a. 'apàr. Now and again, 'apar can denote ashes or dust mixed with ashes. 
The latter usage occurs in Dt. 9:21: the image of a calf made by the Israelites is burned, 
crushed, and ground until it is reduced to dust (daq /“apar). A similar process is de- 
scribed in 2 K. 23:4,6 (also vv. 12,15, without mention of burning: altars are the objects 
destroyed). Solid metal images could not have been ground to dust, much less burned. 
This was possible, however, in the case of images with a wooden core overlaid with 
gold or silver; the production of such images is described in polemics against idolatry 
(Isa. 40:19-20; 41:6-7; 44:9-20; etc.). When such an image is burned, the 'apàr in- 
cludes a substantial component of ashes. 

The pure ashes of the red heifer used in the preparation of water for purification are 
the subject of Nu. 19:17. 

b. eper. The same ashes are called per in Nu. 19:9-10. This is the domain where 
the meanings of Gpar and @per coincide. The range of meanings of eper is narrower 
than that of pdr; ‘éper always denotes loose dust or ashes. The translation "ashes," 
traditional since the LXX, limits the range of meanings. Nu. 19:9-10 provides the only 
clear basis for this translation, which is probably also correct in Ps. 147:16: “He gives 
snow like wool, he scatters frost like ashes (kd eper)." The situation differs in 2 S. 
13:19: since Tamar has been ejected from house and home when she puts @per on her 
head, the word can only refer to dust. 

5. Plaster, Rubble. Starting from the meaning “loose earth," ‘Gpdr can also take on 
the meaning “plaster” or “rubble.” A house infected with “leprosy” is scraped down 
and the plaster ('apàr) is dumped in an unclean place (Lev. 14:41,45); new plaster is 
used when the house is repaired (14:42). In 1 K. 18:38, too, 'apàr probably refers to 
plaster: fire consumes the burnt offering, the wood, the stones, and the ‘Gpdr of the Car- 
mel sanctuary.!! The rubble of destroyed cities is mentioned in 1 K. 20:10; Ps. 
102:15(14); Neh. 3:34; 4:4(10). The same meaning is probably found in Ezk. 26:4,12: 


11. Schwarzenbach, 125. 
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the oracles against Tyre speak of demolishing walls and towers (v. 4) or walls and 
houses (v. 12), and then of the ‘pdr that is swept (vv. 4-5) or cast into the sea along 


with stones and timber (v. 12). 


III. Figurative Usage. 

1. Multitude. Like hôl, "sand," apàr is used in some passages to suggest an incalcu- 
lable multitude. This usage appears in promises of multiplication of descendants (Gen. 
13:16; 28:14). Israel is as numerous as the dust of the earth, says Solomon in 2 Ch. 1:9. 

The meaning of Nu. 23:10 (“Who can count the dust of Jacob?") is disputed. The 
ancient versions do not paint a uniform picture, and the proposed emendations are not 
helpful. Rabin and Guillaume attempt to interpret the text as it stands with the aid of 
Arabic, Rabin by connecting @pär with Arab. gafır(ä), “multitude,” Guillaume by cit- 
ing Arab. ‘ifr, "warrior": "Who can count the warriors of Jacob?"!? Heavy reliance on 
Arabic "parallels" is problematic. 

Ps. 78:27 shows how close ‘Gpar can come in meaning to hôl: “He rained flesh on 
them like dust (ke Gpdr), winged birds like the sand of the sea (k*hól yammim).” Isa. 
40:12 probably also refers to a multitude: “Who has enclosed the dust of the earth 
(“par hà Gres) in a measure?" 


2. Worthlessness. The notion of worthlessness appears in passages that choose 'apar 
as a parallel for “dirt” or “dung.” Examples are Zec. 9:3, “Tyre has . . . heaped up silver 
like dust and gold like the dirt of the streets (k*tft hásót)"; and Job 27:16, “though they 
heap up silver like dust and pile up clothing like clay (kahémer).” Zeph. 1:17b uses 
apàr in parallel with g“/dalim, "dung"; Ps. 18:43(42) (= 2 S. 22:43) in parallel with fit 
hüsöt, "dirt of the streets.” 


3. Devastation. The last examples appear in contexts describing total devastation. 
The same is true of 2 K. 13:7, which records that the king of Aram made the Israelites 
like the dust at threshing ("apàr lädü$), and Isa. 41:2, which says of Cyrus: "His sword 
makes them like dust (ke'apar], like driven stubble (k*gas niddap) his bow.” Quite sim- 
ilar are texts like Isa. 25:12 and 26:5, which threaten a city with destruction and devas- 
tation "even to the dust" ('ad- apar). 


4. Humiliation. When referring to human individuals, such idioms express humilia- 
tion and abasement. Ps. 7:6(5): "Then let my enemy . . . trample my life to the ground 
(la ares) and lay my soul in the dust (/e'apàr yaskén).” Ps. 119:25: "My soul clings to 
the dust" (cf. Ps. 44:26[25]). Job 30:19: “He has cast me into the mire (lahömer], and I 
have become like dust and ashes ('apàr wa eper). 

“Licking the dust" of someone's feet is a sign of total submission. Isa. 49:23 prom- 
ises exiled Israel that kings and princesses "with their faces to the ground will bow 


down to you and lick the dust of your feet" (cf. Ps. 72:9; Mic. 7:17). 
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5. ‘@per. For this group of meanings, analogous texts use @per instead of ‘pdr. 
Worthlessness and futility are the point of the saying in Isa. 44:20: “He who herds 
ashes (ró'eh per) has been led astray by a deluded heart.” This idiom is comparable to 
“herding wind” (r'h ráah, Hos. 12:2[1]). "Proverbs of ashes” or “proverbs of dust" 
(mislé 'eper, Job 13:12) are spoken into the wind, without value or endurance. 

Total destruction is the aim of the oracle against the king of Tyre in Ezk. 28:18: “I 
turned you into dust on the earth (/*Zper 'al-hà ares)" The same is true in Mal. 
3:21(4:3): "You shall tread down the wicked, for they will be dust under the soles of 
your feet ( eper tahat kappót raglékem).” The same idiom is also found in Akkadian.'? 
In Job 30:19 utter abasement is expressed by Gpdr wa eper (see above). In Lam. 3:16, 
in the context of other expressions of abasement, we find, “He made me cower in the 
dust" (hikpiSani bà éeper). Comparable is Ps. 102:10(9): “For I eat ashes like bread.” 
There are very close parallels from Babylonia, where “eat dust" is tantamount to “be 
vanquished."!4 


IV. Religious Significance. 

1. God Casts Down and Raises Up. When "ápàr is used figuratively, a religious 
component is often present. It can be a human enemy who casts down into the dust, 
who destroys and abases, but it can also be God (Isa. 25:12; 26:5; Ezk. 26:4,12; Zeph. 
1:17b; etc.). This is especially frequent in the case of self-descriptions by supplicants 
(Ps. 119:25; Job 30:19; etc.). But God, who casts down into the dust, can also raise the 
abased individual from the dust (1 S. 2:8; 1 K. 16:2; Ps. 113:7; Isa. 61:3, pr tahat 
per, “a garland instead of ashes"). Through the mouth of a prophet, God addresses Je- 
rusalem (Isa. 52:2): "Shake off your dust" (hitna ^ri méapar). Contrariwise, the 
prophet bids Babylon: “Come down and sit in the dust, virgin daughter Babylon! Sit on 
the ground without a throne, daughter Chaldea!" (47:1). 


2. Rites of Abasement and Self-Abasement. This usage reflects rites of abasement 
and self-abasement common in Israel and the ancient Near East.!? An Ugaritic myth 
describes El’s reaction to the news of Baal’s death: he descends from his throne and sits 
upon the ground, “he strews ashes (mr) of mourning upon his head, dust (pr) in which 
he rolls upon his pate."!6 The response to occasions of grief or serious disaster, whether 
experienced or anticipated, was to tear one's garments, put on a mourning garment 
(sackcloth, sag), fast, put dust on one's head, sit on the ground, and roll in the dust. 
When the attack on Ai failed, Joshua and the elders of Israel tore their clothes, fell to 
the ground on their faces, and “put dust on their heads" (Josh. 7:6). Messengers bearing 
news of a defeat (1 S. 4:12; 2 S. 1:2) come with torn clothes and earth ( ^dàmá) on their 
heads. Hushai appears before King David in the same attire following the revolt of Ab- 
salom (2 S. 15:32). Other texts that mention putting dust on one's head include 2 S. 
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13:19 ( @per); Ezk. 27:30 (‘@pdar); Lam. 2:10 (par); Neh. 9:1 ( *dàmá); cf. also 1 Mc. 
4:39; 11:71; 3 Mc. 1:18; Jdt. 4:15; 9:1; Rev. 18:19. Lam. 2:10 lists sitting on the 
ground, dust on the head, putting on sackcloth (faq), and bowing the head to the 
ground. 

When Job's friends see him sitting in the dust in his misery (Job 2:8), they tear their 
robes and throw dust (‘@pär) in the air on their heads (v. 12). Two rites are combined 
here: the abasement rite of "dust on the head" and the rite of forcing back upon its 
bearer (cf. Ex. 9:8,10).!7 

Mordecai (Est. 4:1) “tore his clothes and put on sackcloth and ashes." V. 3 goes on 
to say: "Sackcloth and ashes were handed out to the multitude." Does this mean that a 
supply of ashes or dust was kept for occasions of general distress, to lend greater force 
to prayers through a communal ritual of rolling in dust or ashes? Mic. 1:10 speaks of 
rolling in 'apar, Jer. 6:26 of rolling in @per (par. putting on sackcloth); the ritual is al- 
luded to in Jer. 25:35 and Ezk. 27:30 (par. 'apàr on the head). Isa. 58:5; Jon. 3:6; and 
Dnl. 9:3 also mention sackcloth and ashes as a sign of self-abasement. 

Rites of self-abasement are also met with in the secular realm (elsewhere in the an- 
cient Near East as well).!5 They were performed in the hope of being spared affliction 
(1 K. 20:31ff.). 

The hope to be spared is the goal above all in the religious realm. Through these rit- 
uals, the worshiper submits humbly to God and implores God's mercy (Lam. 3:29: 
"Let him put his mouth in the dust — there may yet be hope"). 


3. Self-Abasement Formulas. Such humble submission to God also finds verbal ex- 
pression in words of self-abasement.!? When Job submits to God (Job 42:6), he de- 
clares that he recants and repents in dust and ashes. In addressing God, Abraham refers 
to himself as dust and ashes (Gen. 18:27). 

Job’s lament (Job 16:15), “I have sewed sackcloth upon my skin and have laid my 
horn in the dust (w*olalti be'apar qarní)," contains a double expression of abasement: 
his mourning garment is never removed from his body, and he is profoundly humili- 
ated. "Raising one's horn," an image of pride borrowed from the bull (1 S. 2:1; Ps. 
75:5-6,11[4-5,10]), has turned into its opposite for Job, a metamorphosis further un- 
derlined by the word “dust.’’20 

Ps. 103:14 emphasizes that we mortals are simply dust; Job 4:19 calls human beings 
"dwellers in houses of clay, whose foundation is in the dust," an allusion to the physical 
composition and frailty of the human body. 

The same point can be expressed by other images, above all that of withering grass 
(Isa. 40:8; 51:12; Ps. 90:5-6; 103:15-16) or a shadow (Ps. 102:12[11]; 144:4; Job 8:9; 
14:2; 1 Ch. 29:15; etc.).2! Such expressions emphasizing the transitoriness of human 


17. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 104, 106. 

18. Kutsch, 30. 

19. Coats. 

20. Fohrer, KAT XVI, 289. 

21. See Wächter, Tod, 98-106. On “withering grass" — "xn hàsír; on “shadow” — 9% sel. 
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life serve to incline God to be merciful but at the same time to glorify God's imperish- 
able greatness. 


4. Return to Dust. The saying “For you are dust and to dust you shall return” (kî- 
äpär ‘atta w*el-'apàr täsüb), originally independent,** has been attached to the sen- 
tence pronounced on the man in Gen. 3:19. It emphasizes impressively the transitori- 
ness of human life. “Return to dust" is also mentioned in Ps. 90:3 (with dakka’); 
104:29; 146:4 (with “damd); Job 10:9; 34:14-15; Eccl. 3:20; 12:7 (with ‘eres). The no- 
tion of the breath of life, which God has given (Gen. 2:7) and can take away (Ps. 
104:29; 146:4; Job 34:14-15; Eccl. 12:7), is therewith connected. According to Eccl. 
3:18-21, humans and animals suffer the same fate: they are made of dust and must re- 
turn to dust (v. 20). The author questions whether the breath of human goes upward (to 
God) and that of animals downward to the earth (eres), i.e., the netherworld. As to the 
breath, this question is answered positively in Eccl. 12:7: the dust returns to the earth, 
the breath (ráüah) to God who gave it. 

The statement that humans are dust and will return to dust is probably associated 
with the burial rites of ancient Palestine. The dead were not buried in arable land; 
mountain caves were used for bench tombs, in which the decay of the remains into dust 
could be observed in the course of new burials. 


5. The Grave and the Netherworld. Therefore the dead can be equated with dust (Ps. 
30:10[9]), the departed are called “dwellers in the dust" (Sok*né ‘Gpdr, Isa. 26:19), the 
expression "dust of death" is used (Ps. 22:16[15]), and the dying can be described as 
lying down in the dust (Job 7:21; 20:11; 21:26). Of course this language refers to the 
tomb, but the notion of the netherworld probably also played a role in many cases.” 

In Ps. 30:10(9) the parallel to “Will the dust praise you? Will it tell of your faithful- 
ness?" is “What profit is there in my blood, if I go down to the Pit?"?^ The words “go 
down to the Pit,” in the OT usually yrd bdér* (Isa. 38:18; Ezk. 26:20; 31:14,16; 
32:18,24,25,29-30; Ps. 28:1; 30:4[3]; 88:5[4]; 143:7; Prov. 1:12), refer to a journey to 
the netherworld. In Ps. 22:30(29) "go down to the dust" (yrd 'apar) has the same mean- 
ing. Job 17:16 uses “go down to the netherworld (3* 61)" in parallel with “descend into 
the dust." In Isa. 26:19 the context suggests that “dwellers in the dust" are the inhabit- 
ants of the netherworld; this interpretation is supported by the use of the word r“pd im, 
"shades," in the same verse. The “land of dust" ('admat 'apàr, Dnl. 12:2) from which 
many who sleep will awake is the netherworld: the Akkadian expression bít epri 1s the 
exact equivalent.?6 “Dust” could be an appropriate term for both the tomb and the neth- 


22. Schmidt, 216-17; W. Schottroff, Der alttestamentliche Fluchspruch. WMANT 30 (1969), 
153; Westermann, Genesis 1—11, 263-67. 

23. > DIRW 37l; see Tallqvist; Ridderbos, 174-78; Wächter, Tod, 48-52; idem, 
"Unterweltsvorstellung," 329-34. 

24. — NNW Sahat. 

25. — RI ber III. 

26. Tallqvist, 37; AHw, I, 223. 
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erworld because the netherworld, a great open space in the bowels of the earth, was 
thought to be as dusty as a tomb. 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Dead Sea Scrolls, especially the Hodayot, contain a 
wealth of terms of self-abasement (cf. Job). Among these, expressions using ‘pdr oc- 
cupy a significant place. Mortals are dust (1QH 15:21), creatures of dust (18:31), piles 
of dust (12:25), creatures of dust and clay (11:3; 18:12), created (3:21) or formed (1QS 
11:21) from dust, structures of dust shaped with water (1QH 13:15), taken from dust 
and formed from clay (12:24). They are formed of clay and their desire is for dust (1QS 
11:22); they are dust and ashes (1QH 10:5), having ears (18:4,27) and hearts (18:24) of 
dust. 

The expression “return to dust" is common (1QH 10:4,12; 12:26-27,31).?? 

God can raise up out of the dust (1QM 14:14). Into the hand of the poor — those 
bowed into the dust — are delivered the enemies of all nationalities (1QM 11:13). The 
sons of light who “lie in the dust,” i.e., suffer oppression, will raise a banner (1QH 
6:34) and be raised from the dust (11:12). 

By contrast, secular usage of @pär recedes into the background. In 1QH 5:27 slan- 
derers are called “creepers in the dust” (zöh“le 'apàr) (cf. Dt. 32:24), in conjunctions 
with other allusions to snakes. In CD 11:10-11 and 12:15-16, 'apar means “loose 
earth.” In IQH 3:13-14 the vós*bé 'apar, “inhabitants of the dust,” are contrasted to 
those who travel on the sea; here ‘apar is equivalent to “dry land.” 

11 QT 53:6 requires that blood spilled when animals are slaughtered be covered with 
apar (cf. Lev. 17:13). 

Wächter 


27. H. J. Fabry, Die Wurzel Sib in den Qumran Literatur. BBB 46 (1975), 110-20. 
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I. Ancient Near East. 

l. Egypt. Egyp. ht means both "tree" and “wood.” Wood is scarce in Egypt; it is 
therefore no wonder that trees, as providers of shade and fruit, played a role in religious 
ideas. The grounds of every temple and palace included a garden. 

There were sacred trees in many nomes (persea, holly, acacia, sycamore, tamarisk); 
they did not play a major role in the public cult, but belonged to the realm of popular 
faith, usually as the abode of deities. For example, Hathor was “Lady of the Southern 
Sycamore”; Nut was often represented as a tree goddess. 

As early as the Pyramid Texts, we find the notion of two sycamores on the eastern 
border of the heavens, between which the sun rises.! There is also mention of a single 
sycamore “on which the gods rest" or “which shelters the god.”? The Book of the Dead 
speaks of a sycamore in the west that gives the departed breath and life.? Drawings de- 
pict a tree goddess holding out water and fruit to the dead. Shade and refuge are also 
emphasized in this context. 

Another sacred tree was the ished (hardly a persea). Such a tree “broke open” near 
Re at Heliopolis “in the night of the war against the rebels."^ On the leaves of a ished 
tree, Thoth and Seshat wrote the names and years of the king, a kind of augury.° 

In the Tale of Two Brothers, trees contribute to the preservation of imperishable life. 
The heart of the younger brother is hidden in a cedar; when he returns to Egypt as an 
ox, two persea trees grow out of the drops of his blood. When they are cut down to 


Streams of Water, " Studia Orientalia loanni Pedersen (1953), 85-96; idem, Studies in Divine 
Kingship in the Ancient Near East (1943); K. Galling, "Der Weg der Phóniker nach Tarsis in 
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in den Keilschriftkulturen,” AcOr 33 (1971) 321-34; F. F. Hvidberg, “The Canaanitic Back- 
ground of Gen. I-III,’ VT 10 (1960) 285-94; E. O. James, The Tree of Life (1966); K. Jaroš, “Die 
Motive der heiligen Bäume und der Schlange in Gen 2-3,” ZAW 92 (1980) 204-15; idem, Die 
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make furniture, a chip impregnates his wife, who gives birth to a new king.® Cf. the ‘¥ 
tree (hardly a cedar) that bestows life as it surrounds the coffin of Osiris. 

Well known but unique is the passage in the Wisdom of Amenemope that compares 
the impassioned individual to a withered tree, the "silent" individual to a green tree.’ 

A fruit tree is called a “tree of life" (ht n ‘nh).8 The Turin Papyrus compares lovers 
to a fig tree and a small sycamore.? More extensive discussion of Egyptian tree worship 
can be found elsewhere.!0 


2. Mesopotamia. Both Sum. gif and Akk. isu mean “tree” as well as “wood.” The 
only native trees were the Euphrates poplar and the tamarisk,!! but texts name many 
others: fruit trees, date palms, cedars, etc. There is frequent mention of the felling and 
planting of trees.'* We know of expeditions to bring cedarwood from Lebanon. 

The kiskanü tree appears to be ideologically important: "In Eridu there is a black 
kiskanü tree; it was created in a pure place. Its appearance is like lapis lazuli; it spreads 
over Apsü."!? The context speaks of the mouth of the two rivers; we are therefore deal- 
ing with cosmic symbolism in the temple.!* 

Sumerian royal hymns liken the king to a tree: “Scion of a cedar, a forest of cy- 
presses am I, a box tree with sweet luxuriance am I”; “A thick mes tree . . . with radiat- 
ing outstretched branches am I, the refuge of Sumer, its sweet shade am I."!5 The tree is 
an image of shade and refuge; there is no suggestion that the king is a “tree of life.”!6 
Several bilingual hymns describe the word of Enlil as a gale that uproots even great 
mésu trees.!’ In one fable the tamarisk contends with the palm over which is greater. !8 

The so-called tree of life in pictorial representations is a stylized palm being manip- 
ulated in some way by flanking figures (hardly artificial fertilization), obviously a 
symbol of life. The expression “tree of life" does not occur in Akkadian,!? although we 
do find “plant of life,” “water of life," and “food of life.” 

Ringgren 
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II. 1. Etymology and Meaning. In Hebrew the biliteral root ‘és means both “tree(s)” 
and "wood."?? The same root appears with the full range of meanings in the following 
Semitic languages: Akk. isu/issu; Ugar. ‘s; Eth. ‘éd.2! In Biblical Aramaic the meaning 
of the root has been narrowed: 'à' (in Old Aramaic texts ‘g)?2 means only “wood” (Dnl. 
5:4,23) or "timber" (Ezr. 5:8; 6:4,11), while "tree" is represented by lan (Dnl. 
4:7,8,11,17,20,23[10,11,14,20,23,26]). In the Targs. @s is replaced by län (“tree”) 
and gésa’ (“wood”).23 In Middle Hebrew both ‘Zs and qísá' occur, each with the full 
range of meanings (“tree” and “wood”); län occurs only with the meaning “tree.”24 
The root "zs has disappeared from Syriac, being replaced in the meaning “wood” by 
qisa' and in the meaning “tree” by Tlänä’.” The root ‘és also appears in Punic.26 It oc- 
curs twice; in both passages it means *wood."?? In Old South Arabic we find the root ‘d 
with the meaning “wood.”2® In North Arabic 'ida, ‘idat, and ‘idd mean “thorny trees 
and bushes,”2? while “tree” in general is represented by gadan or Sagar, “wood,” by 
hasab. 

The form ‘@sä in Jer. 6:6 has been identified as a fem. form of ‘és; more likely, how- 
ever, it should be read as ‘Zs with the 3rd person fem. sg. suffix.30 Dahood explains 'esá 
in Isa. 30:1 as the acc. of ‘és, but his argument is not convincing.?! 


2. Occurrences. The root 'es occurs 330 times in the OT; its distribution is relatively 
uniform, although a concentration can be observed in exilic texts. 


3. Lexical Field. In the OT the lexical field "tree" is highly differentiated by specific 
botanical terms: ‘erez, "cedar"; b*rós, “cypress”; — ]DA gepen, “grapevine”; — n^! 
zayit, "olive"; rimmön, “pomegranate”; Sirtä, “acacia”; t*'ená, "fig"; tamdr, “date 
palm." Here we should also mention the word group 'ayil, elà, ‘alld, 'elón, 'allón, used 
indefinitely to refer to a “large tree" but especially an “oak.”32 The lexical field also in- 
cludes words denoting parts of a tree, e.g., geza', “rootstock”; höter, "branch"; — 1383 
neser and semah, "shoot"; Sores, "root";?? as well as various forms of growth, e.g., > 
1A gan, "garden"; > 9? ya'ar, "forest"; > 093 kerem, “vineyard.” See also the lexical 
field > "Y? ya'ar, “forest.” 


20. HAL, Ul, 863-64; Rüthy, 10-11, 41-42. 

21. AHw, I, 390-91; UT, no. 1903; WUS, no. 2078-79; LexLingAeth, 1025-26. 
22. S. Segert, Altaramäische Grammatik (1975), 3.2.6. 

23. KBL2, 1053a, 1049; Levy, ChW, I, 33; II, 359. 

24. Levy, WTM, I, 65; III, 67; IV, 298. 

25. NBSS, 144-45; KBL2, 1053a. 

26. DNSI, II, 879-80. 

27. CIS, 1, 346, 3; A. M. Bisi, OrAnt 9 (1970) 249-58; Rüthy, 41. 
28. Biella, 378. 

29. Rüthy, 41; NBSS, 144-45. 

30. For the former see KBL2, 272; for the latter, HAL, II, 863, 867. 
31. Dahood. Cf. HAL, II, 863, 867. 

32. HAL, s.v. 
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III. Secular Usage. 

l. Tree, Trees. The noun 7s can denote both an individual tree, in whose shade one 
can rest (Gen. 18:4,8), and an indefinite number, as in “the trees of the field" (Ex. 9:25; 
10:5; Lev. 26:4; Jer. 7:20). The pl. form 'esím does not differ greatly in usage from the 
collective ‘Zs (e.g., Ps. 96:12; 104:16; Isa. 55:12; Joel 1:12). It can denote various kinds 
of trees (1 K. 5:13; Isa. 44:13-14) or simply several trees (e.g., Jgs. 9:8ff.; Ezk. 17:24; 
31:4ff.). 


2. Wood. Different kinds of trees were used for different purposes. Some trees pro- 
vided timber for construction; others, such as fruit trees, were valued for the food they 
yielded (Dt. 20:19-20). The best wood for construction is cedar and cypress. Of course 
the dwelling place of God must be made of cedar, as 2 S. 7:7 implies: Yahweh never 
demanded a “house of cedar.” To build the temple, Solomon imported cedars and cy- 
presses from — 11337 l*bünón, where the Sidonians cut the trees (1 K. 5:22,24; 
6:10,34; etc.). Part of Solomon's palace was called the House of the Forest of Lebanon 
(1 K. 7:2); the name indicates the source of the cedar. Nebuchadnezzar imported cedars 
of Lebanon to build the temple of Marduk; see also the accounts of the building of tem- 
ples and palaces by Ashurbanipal II and Esarhaddon.?^ These cedars were also used to 
build the temple of Baal.?* In Egypt cedars of Lebanon were also used in shipbuilding 
(cf. Ezk. 27:5).36 

In the traditions of the wilderness sanctuary, acacias (Sittim) play the central role as 
structural timber (Ex. 25:5,10,13,23,28; 26:15,26,32,37; etc.). Other kinds of trees 
could also be used: sycamore (3igmá, Isa. 9:9[Eng. v. 10]); olive (“se-sämen, 1 K. 
6:23,31ff.); “sê ‘almuggim, not sandalwood, as is often claimed?’ (1 K. 10:11-12; 
2 Ch. 2:7[8]; 9:10-11); “sé-gdper, pine (Gen. 6:14). 

The difficulties involved in felling large trees are clear from Sennacherib's boasting 
(Isa. 37:24) and Solomon's singling out the Sidonians as expert cutters of timber (1 K. 
5:20[6]).*8 The building material is often called simply ‘és or @sim (e.g., Lev. 14:45; 
1 S. 6:14; 2 K. 12:13; Hag. 1:8). 

Wood was used as a material for all kinds of objects. A gallows could simply be 
called ‘és (Gen. 40:19; Dt. 21:22-23; Est. 2:23; etc.).39 Various implements were fash- 
ioned out of wood (Lev. 11:32; 15:12; Nu. 31:20; 35:18; etc.); in an ironic description 
of an idolater, Isa. 44:13ff. depicts the carpenter (hārāš 'estm) as a skilled and careful 
artisan, whose craft requires fine tools (see also 2 S. 5:11; 2 K. 12:12[11]; 1 Ch. 
14:1). 

Wood also served as firewood, both for sacrifice and for everyday cooking (Gen. 


34. For Nebuchadnezzar see ANET, 307; AOT, 365. For the others see ANET, 275-76, 291. 
35. KTU 1.4, V, 10ff. 

36. ANET, 252, 254; see also 27b, 240b, 243. 

37. BRL, 12. 

38. Rowton, 275; AuS, VII, 32-45; > "Y"? ya‘ar. 

39. On execution by "hanging on a tree," see VI below. 

40. AuS, VII, 42f.; BRL2, 147ff., 356ff. 
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22:7,9; Lev. 1:8; 3:5; 1 K. 18:23,33-34; etc.). Firewood could either be gathered (1 K. 
17:10,12; Nu. 15:32) — usually by poor people — or chopped. Since felling trees is 
hard work, Josh. 9:21ff. imposes it on the Gibeonites, i.e., aliens. 


3. Fruit Trees. The text speaks occasionally of felling trees in general rather than 
specific species (e.g., Dt. 19:5; Ps. 74:5; 2 Ch. 2:15[16]; see also Isa. 10:19); Dt. 20:20 
speaks only of trees that do not produce food. Without further definition, the OT often 
speaks of the “trees of the field” (Gen. 23:17; Ex. 9:25; Isa. 55:12; Ezk. 17:24), but it is 
often clear from the context that the reference is to fruit trees (e.g., Lev. 26:4; Dt. 
20:19; Jer. 7:20; Joel 1:12,19; Ezk. 34:27). In several passages the nature of the trees 
called simply ‘@sim is unknown (Jgs. 9:8ff.; 1 K. 5:13[4:33]; 2 K. 6:4; Isa. 7:2; 44:23; 
Ezk. 21:3[20:47]; 31:5ff.; Cant. 2:3; Eccl. 2:6; Ps. 96:12; 104:16; 1 Ch. 16:33; etc.); in 
others the context suggests fruit trees (Ex. 10:15; Lev. 26:20; Nu. 13:20; Dt. 28:42; 
2 K. 3:19,25; Joel 2:22; Ps. 105:33; etc.). 

The most important fruit trees of Palestine are the olive (> N°T zayit), the 
(grape).vine (> 152 gepen), the fig (t*'ená), and the pomegranate (rimmón, Dt. 8:8; 
cf. Dt. 6:11; Nu. 20:5). Jotham's fable (Jgs. 9:8ff.) describes the olive as the natural 
king of trees. In second and third place follow the fig and the vine. These two fruit 
trees were often planted together, and therefore the OT often mentions them to- 
gether (e.g., 1 K. 5:5[4:25]; 2 K. 18:31; Mic. 4:4). The fruit of the fig tree could be 
eaten fresh (Isa. 28:4) or used in cakes (1 S. 25:18; 30:12). The vine, primarily a 
source of wine, requires much more care than the olive or fig. "The olive tree is 
like a bedouin woman (bedawiye) who knows how to take care of herself, while the 
fig tree like a peasant woman (felläha) and above all the vine like a lady (sitt) de- 
mand quite different attention.”4! Therefore vines and vineyards play a much 
greater role in OT imagery than the other fruit trees, concerning which there is less 
to say (> O73 kerem). 

Because fruit trees were vital to the Israelites, they understood the fertility of the 
trees as a sign of God's favor. Absent this favor, thorns and thistles take over the vine- 
yard (Isa. 5:6; 7:23; 27:4; 32:13); conversely, the desert becomes fertile when 
Yahweh's punishment is past (32:15; 29:17; see also the description of the future in 
Ezk. 47:12). 

The pomegranate was also among the prized varieties of fruit tree. It appears not 
only in descriptions of Israel's fertility (Nu. 13:23; 20:5; Hag. 2:19; see also Joel 
1:12) but also in the decoration of the wilderness sanctuary and the temple (e.g., 
Ex. 28:33-34; 39:24ff.; 1 K. 7:18,20,42; 2 Ch. 3:16; Jer. 52:22-23). The symbolic 
function of this tree is also evident in the Song of Songs (4:3,13; 6:7,11; 7:13[12]; 
8:2). 

In the OT the date palm (tàmar) is also a symbol of fertility, as in the description 
of Jericho as a city of palms (Dt. 34:3; Jgs. 1:16; 3:13; 2 Ch. 28:15) and the descrip- 
tion of Elim, where there were twelve springs of water and seventy palm trees (Ex. 


41. AuS, IV, 173. 
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15:27; Nu. 33:9). The trees growing in paradise are described quite naturally as trees 
from which one can (but not necessarily may) eat (Gen. 2:9,16; 3:1-2; cf. Ezk. 47:7). 
In Gen. 1, also, the trees that were created should probably be thought of as fruit 
trees (Gen. 1:11,12,29). That attractive, fertile gardens had aesthetic value in Israel 
as well as in Mesopotamia and Egypt can be seen from descriptions in the Song of 
Songs, the traditions concerning the garden of Eden (Gen. 2-3) and the royal garden 
in Eccl. 2:5-6.42 


IV. Religious Usage. 

1. Sacred Trees. Trees signal the presence of the holy.*3 This was true in ancient Ca- 
naan, and several passages in the OT mention sacred trees. The oak of Moreh clearly 
belonged to the cultic center at Shechem, where Abram built an altar after the revela- 
tion of Yahweh (Gen. 12:6-7). The name of the oak, 'elón móreh, suggests that it func- 
tioned as an oracular tree (Hos. 4:12). According to Gen. 35:4, the foreign gods were 
buried under a tree at Shechem; in Josh. 24:26 Joshua sets up a large stone of witness 
under an oak near the sanctuary of Yahweh. The function of both emphasizes the reli- 
gious significance of trees. At Beer-sheba Abraham planted a tamarisk (@Sel) and 
called there on the name of Yahweh (Gen. 21:33). Abram built an altar in the grove of 
Mamre, near Hebron (Gen. 13:18), and the angel of the Lord came and sat under the 
oak at Ophrah (Jgs. 6:11). Gen. 35:8 records a burial under an oak near Bethel. Saul 
and his sons were buried under the tamarisk in Jabesh (1 S. 31:13). 

The significance of sacred trees for the Israelites can also be seen from descriptions 
of the temple. The sacred tree represents one of the most widespread motifs of ancient 
Near Eastern pictorial art.** The two pillars Jachin and Boaz in front of the vestibule of 
the temple (1 K. 7:15-22) were doubtless stylized trees.* The multitude of decorations 
employing motifs from the plant kingdom (trees, fruit, flowers, leaves) underline the 
close association between vegetation and the holy (> "113% m*nórá). Where a sacred 
tree grows, there is life. The many instances of sacred oaks suggest that this tree had a 
particular association with cultic sites (Gen. 13:18; Jgs. 6:19; 1 K. 13:14; 1 Ch. 
10:12).46 

That trees played a role not only in the Canaanite cult of Baal but also in the cult of 
Yahweh is reflected in vehement prophetic and Deuteronomistic polemic. This cult 
was clearly widespread and popular in groves and under green trees (Hos. 4:12-13; Isa. 
57:5; Jer. 2:20,27; 3:6,9,13; 17:2; Ezk. 6:13; 20:28,32; Hab. 2:19).*? The sexual fertil- 
ity rites that were part of this cult were condemned as apostasy from Yahweh, the 
bestower of life. In the prohibition of Dt. 16:21, “You shall not set up any “Sérda kol-‘és 


42. On the "tree of the knowledge of good and evil," see J. P. Floss, BN 19 (1982) 59-120, 
esp. 100ff. 

43. Jaroš, 231. 

44. BRL2, 34-35. 

45. James, 37; Lundgreen, 33-43. 

46. Lundgreen, 24. 

47. W. L. Holladay, VT 11 (1961) 170-76. 
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beside the altar of Yahweh,” the verb > YVI nàta' suggests a living tree; but this verb 
can also be used figuratively. Dt. 12:2-3 demands the demolition of all sacred sites 
where the previous inhabitants worshiped their gods (e.g., under green trees) and the 
burning of their asherim (cf. 1 K. 14:23; 2 K. 17:10; 2 Ch. 28:4). According to 2 K. 
16:4, Ahaz offered sacrifice and incense on the high places, on the hills, and under ev- 
ery green tree. As part of his cultic reform, his son Hezekiah removed the high places 
(bämöt; > NN bämä), broke down the pillars (massebót; > NA¥M massebá), cut 
down the asherah (> TWR "^será), and broke to pieces the bronze serpent (n*ha 
hann*höset; > WNI nähäs; > NWNI n*hoset) that Moses had made (2 K. 18:4; cf. 
Josiah in 2 K. 23:4ff.). Gideon pulled down the altar of Baal, cut down the asherah, 
built a new altar to Yahweh, and used the wood of the asherah for firewood (Jgs. 
6:25ff.), thus manifesting his conversion from the Baal religion of Canaan to the reli- 
gion of Yahweh. 

The ideology of the cult also included the notion of a close association between tree 
and king.*® This notion finds its way into the OT above all in the use of tree metaphors 
in texts that speak of the king or messiah (see below). Because Es can mean both “tree” 
and "wood," it is often hard to decide whether the cultic object is a living tree or, for ex- 
ample, a pole-shaped wooden object, possibly a stylized tree. 

The OT frequently mentions cultic objects made of wood. In a great admonitory ad- 
dress, Moses predicts that in the promised land Israel will serve idols that are the work 
of human hands, wood and stone, which cannot hear, eat, or smell (Dt. 4:28; cf. Dt. 
28:36,64 [cf. 11QT 59:3]; Dt. 29:16[17]; 2 K. 19:18 par. Isa. 37:19; Isa. 44:19; Jer. 
10:3). That not just a tree but also wood in general could symbolize and bestow life is 
shown by the use of wood as a medicament. A piece of wood transformed the undrink- 
able water of Marah into sweet water (Ex. 15:25). Cedarwood can cleanse a leper and a 
leprous house (Lev. 14:4,6,49,51-52; cf. Nu. 19:6). 


2. Tree of Life. The best-known trees in the OT are the two trees in the garden of 
Eden. The tree of life ('es hahayyim) is mentioned in this connection only in Gen. 
2:9; 3:22,24, i.e., in the introduction and at the conclusion of the paradise narra- 
tive. This fact enables Westermann to conclude with assurance that the original 
narrative dealt only with a single tree, the tree in the midst of the garden (3:3), the 
forbidden tree (3:11).49 The narrative was later expanded to include the familiar 
motif of the desire for everlasting youth, i.e., eternal life (cf. similar notions con- 
cerning the plant of life in the Gilgamesh Epic).?? The combination of the two mo- 
tifs 1s explained by the fact that wisdom (the tree of knowledge) and eternal life 
(the tree of life) are the two attributes peculiar to the deity. The author's theologi- 
cal purpose is to underline the difference between God and mortals by introducing 
the secondary theme of the tree of life. The two different themes have produced a 


48. Engnell, Widengren. 
49. C. Westermann, Genesis 1—11 (Eng. trans. 1984), 212-14, following Budde. 
50. Gilg. XI, 266ff. 
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single story, whose conclusion is that mortals have attained knowledge of good and 
evil, but eternal life belongs to God. The notions surrounding the tree of life are re- 
lated to those surrounding sacred trees. Behind the description of the garden of 
God, scholars (not least the Scandinavians) see the Canaanite grove with its sacred 
trees and springs.>! The purpose of the Canaanite tree cult was to create life. In this 
context, Gen. 2-3 can be viewed as a narrative polemic. Its message resembles that 
of the prophet Hosea: the human search for eternal life results not in life but in 
death. 

The book of Proverbs uses the tree of life metaphorically (see below). For later no- 
tions of the tree of life, see T. Lev. 18:10-11; 4 Ezra 8:52; Pss. Sol. 14:3; Rev. 2:7; 
22:1ff. 


3. Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. While the tree of life has many 
religio-historical parallels, we know the tree of the knowledge of good and evil (‘és 
hadda'at tób wärä‘) only from Gen. 2:9,17. According to Westermann, only the term 
"tree of life" is a traditional expression.?? The author coined the name of the other 
tree from the narrative (3:5b). The knowledge of good and evil can be understood in 
various ways: (a) the totality of knowledge, i.e., divine omniscience; (b) the capacity 
to make ethical decisions — perhaps interpreted in a more functional or utilitarian 
sense: helpful vs. harmful — that makes human beings autonomous; (c) sexual 
knowledge and experience.>? Gunkel and above all Engnell have emphasized sexual- 
ity as a central motif of Gen. 3, interpreting knowledge as knowledge of the differ- 
ence between the sexes, through which human beings attain maturity.?^ According to 
Engnell, the verb "know" must also be interpreted sexually in this context. By eating 
of the tree of knowledge, humans acquire the ability to create new life, thus becom- 
ing like God. Banishment from paradise was necessary because by eating of both 
trees they would have attained both individual and collective immortality. This inter- 
pretation is supported by sexual allusions in the text: in Canaanite religion the ser- 
pent functions as a sexual symbol; eating the fruit makes the humans recognize that 
they are naked; the fig leaves with which they cover their loins are probably to be un- 
derstood as aphrodisiacs; the curse on the woman strains her pregnancy and her rela- 
tionship with the man. 

The conclusion of this interpretation is that Gen. 3 expresses not an antisexual mes- 
sage in general — such a notion would be alien to the OT — but anti-Canaanite po- 
lemic. The sexual cult through which people try to (pro)create like gods brings only a 
curse and death. It must not be forgotten, however, that Gen. 3 also marks the begin- 
ning of civilized life, the life of the entire human race. Civilization does not arise until 
after a "fall," in which humanity has stolen something divine. 


51. Hvidberg, 285-94. 

52. BK V1, 290. 

53. > YT yadda’. 

54. Engnell, "Knowledge." 
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V. Metaphorical Usage. 

l. Tree. Like water, 'es is ambivalent as a metaphor.?? Positively, it characterizes the 
devout: “They are like trees planted by streams of water, which yield their fruit in its 
season" (Ps. 1:3; cf. Jer. 17:8); similarly the promise in Isa. 65:22: "For like the days of 
a tree shall the days of my people be.” The opponents of the prophet Jeremiah took 
counsel against him and said: "Let us destroy the tree in its prime" (Jer. 11:19). In the 
Song of Songs we read: “As an apple tree (tappüah) among the trees of the wood, so is 
my beloved among young men" (2:3); in a similar vein, the young bride is likened to 
all kinds of wood used as incense (4:14). 

In the great figurative discourse Ezk. 31, where Pharaoh is compared to a cedar 
(erez) of Lebanon, the cedar stands among the trees of the field and is envied by all 
the trees in the garden of God (vv. 4,5,9), "for no tree in the garden of God was like it in 
beauty” (v. 8). But pride comes before a fall. Not only the proud cedar but the other tall 
trees as well must go down among the dead (vv. 14ff.). See also Ezk. 17:24: “All the 
trees of the field shall know that I Yahweh bring low the high tree and make high the 
low tree, dry up the green tree and make the dry tree flourish." In Ezk. 21:3(20:47), too, 
the image of the destruction of trees describes God's judgment on humans: Yahweh's 
fire will devour all trees, both green and dry. 

The discourses in Ezk. 31, 17, and 21 refer to political situations. So does the fa- 
ble of Jotham in Jgs. 9:8ff., where the inhabitants of Shechem, who made 
Abimelech king, are compared to trees that want to have a bramble ( atád) as king. 
The description shows that the bramble is considered the least among the trees, 
while the olive tree is the natural king.°’ After the olive come the fig and the vine, 
other fruit trees. When the trees choose the bramble as king, they must take refuge 
in its shade: "if not, let fire come out of the bramble and devour the cedars of Leba- 
non" (v. 15). 

Job 19:10 speaks of the destruction of a tree: Job laments that God has uprooted his 
hope like a tree. Isa. 10:17-19 uses the image of a forest fire to describe the punishment 
of the arrogant king of Assyria. The glory of the king's forests and gardens will be de- 
stroyed, and “the remnant of the trees in his forest can be counted even by a child.” In 
Isa. 56:3 a dry tree serves as an appropriate metaphor for a eunuch. In Isa. 7:2 the im- 
age of trees in a forest shaking before the wind describes the fear of Rezin and Pekah 
shared by the king and the people. 

The phrase ‘@s-hahayyim appears in Proverbs, but only as a metaphor (3:18; 11:30; 
13:12; 15:4). In 3:18 wisdom is characterized as a tree of life; in 11:30, the fruit of 
righteousness; in 13:12, desire fulfilled; and in 15:4, a gentle tongue. It is hard to say 
what the metaphor is meant to convey — probably just that these four things are bene- 
ficial to life. 


55. Alonso-Schókel, 329-30. 

56. On the Lebanon cedar as a “cosmic tree," — VII, 454; Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2 (Eng. trans. 
1983), 146-47. 

57. — IV, 61. 
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2. Wood. Not only trees but also wood appears in the figurative language of the 
OT. Lam. 4:8 compares the dry skin of the inhabitants of Jerusalem to wood. Jer. 
10:8 brands all idolatry as wood — 1.e., dead. Ezekiel’s verdict on the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem is equally negative. As ‘és-haggepen, they thought themselves better than 
any tree (es). They are not so, however, for from their wood ( e$) it is impossible to 
make even a peg — it will be cast on the fire (Ezk. 15:2ff.). The text plays quite art- 
fully on the ambiguity ‘és = “tree”/“wood.” In consequence of Jer. 5:14, Yahweh will 
make his words in the prophet's mouth “a fire, and this people wood, and it will de- 
vour them." Zec. 12:6 describes God as making the clans of Judah a blazing pot on a 
pile of wood, so that "they shall devour to the right and to the left all the surrounding 
peoples." A similar image in Ezk. 24:10 proclaims the destruction of Jerusalem. In 
Ps. 74:5 the destruction of the sanctuary is likened to chopping wood. Jer. 46:22 de- 
scribes the enemies of Egypt as those who fell trees. The two sticks with the names 
of Joseph and Judah in Ezk. 37:16ff. should probably also be understood metaphori- 
cally. 

The connotations of the word “tree” are fundamentally associated with life, even 
when the text deals with the destruction of trees. "Wood" is associated with some- 
thing dead. Nevertheless, figurative language does not always view vigorous trees 
in a positive light. In Ezk. 31, for example, the luxuriance of the trees is con- 
demned as arrogance, justifying their destruction. Figurative language often associ- 
ates ‘€s with the proclamation of judgment, involving the destruction of trees or 
wood by fire. 





3. Related Metaphors. A survey of metaphorical usage cannot be limited to ana- 
lyzing the occurrences of ‘és. Trees as such play a large role in the OT, but often 
implicitly under the names of particular species (cedar, cypress, oak, vine, olive, 
fig, date palm, etc.) or through some related term (forest, Lebanon, vineyard, root, 
shoot, etc.). This is especially the case in the book of Isaiah. If we limit our atten- 
tion to chs. 1-39, where a remarkable number of tree metaphors appear,?® we ob- 
serve that the word ‘és appears as a metaphor only in 7:2 and 10:19. All other texts 
using tree metaphors — primarily 1:29-31; 2:12-17; 4:2-6; 5:1-7; 6:12-13; 9:7- 
20(8-21); 10:16-19; 10:33-11:10; 14:4b-20; 27:2-6; 32:15-20; 37:22b-32 — em- 
ploy the name of the tree: oak, linden, vine, thorns and thistles, mulberry, cedar, 
cypress, or some other work that makes it clear that trees are involved: garden, 
vineyard, holy seed, fruit, the lofty and proud (in Lebanon), branch, stick, scion, 
shoot, stump, root, Lebanon, forest.°? We note that trees valued for their timber are 
used metaphorically as well as fruit trees. Many texts clearly reflect Canaanite no- 
tions associated with sacred trees (e.g., 1:29-31). The figurative discourses in Isa. 
1-39 often speak of destroying trees, either by cutting or by burning. The reason 
for their destruction emerges more or less directly from the description of the trees: 


58. See esp. Nielsen. 
59. On scion > “ION höter; on shoot > "1X3 néser, > NO¥ semah; on forest > "Y? va'ar. 
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because of their arrogance — trust in their own strength and their own resources — 
the trees are cut down or devoured by fire. These figurative discourses enable us to 
see how Isaiah and his disciples interpreted the political situation of their age. Both 
the enemy and their own people are condemned for their arrogant pride, and pride 
comes before a fall (cf. the theory of Stolz that a Lebanon myth lies behind the OT 
notions associated with cutting down a tree). But Isaiah also points to the positive 
potential of trees. A tree that has been cut down can sprout again and put forth 
branches. The destruction of the enemy is total (e.g., 14:19), but for Israel there is 
still hope (e.g., 6:12-13; 10:33-11:10). 

Like all good images, the tree metaphors in Isa. 1—39 stir the audience to participate 
actively in interpreting the image. Thus the audience, if the metaphor is successful, em- 
braces the ideas of the speaker. Isaiah's audience learns to see the situation of the peo- 
ple through the tree imagery, understanding on the one hand why Yahweh's judgment 
is necessary and justified and on the other that hope for the future is not foreclosed. 
The image of the felled tree that puts forth new branches points to the central theme of 
Isa. 1-39: judgment and salvation go hand in hand. The image establishes their neces- 
sary connection in the history of Israel, for both are planned by Yahweh. Arrogance 
must be punished, but, after the proud king has been cut down, a new king will come, 
the scion that springs from the tribe of Jesse. A tree can also serve as a metaphor for the 
messianic notions associated with the coming ruler (e.g., Isa. 11:1,10; 4:2; 53:2; Jer. 
23:5; 33:15). 

Because figurative language is particularly open to reinterpretation, the tree meta- 
phors in Isa. 1—39 were reinterpreted frequently, becoming themselves the root of new 
branches. For example, Isa. 27:2-6 is dependent on 5:1-7; and Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream of the great world tree that is cut down (Dnl. 4) has been influenced by the ear- 
lier texts. The many parables of Jesus in the NT and the figurative discourses in the 
Pseudepigrapha (e.g., 2 Apoc. Bar. 36-37) must also be considered new branches from 
the same trunk. 


VI. Dead Sea Scrolls. The word ‘és occurs 35 times in the Dead Sea Scrolls (e.g., 
IQpHab 10:1; 13:2; IQH 2:26; 3:29; 8:5,6,9,12,22,25; 1Q35 2:2; 4QpNah 1:8; CD 
11:19; 12:15). The meanings “tree” and “wood” are both found; see, e.g., IQpHab 10:1 
and CD 11:19, where ‘és means timber, and 1QH 3:29 and CD 12:15, where trees are 
mentioned. In IQpHab 13:2 "zs stands for idols. Metaphorical usage of ‘és appears in 
1QH 8:4ff. This psalm compares the community to a tree that drinks the water of life. 
Those who are not members of the community are described as trees, but they drink 
only ordinary water. In addition to ‘Zs, we find the names of specific species and words 
that designate parts of trees. 

K. Nielsen 


60. See Engnell and Widengren for the religio-historical background of these notions. 
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The semantic domain of ‘és thus corresponds essentially to that in the OT. But there 
are many texts of such weight that they deserve individual mention. For example, regu- 
lations in the Temple Scroll decree the use of cedar in the area of the temple gates 
(11QT 41:16) and walls (42:4). The court of the priests contained a wooden structure, 
not further identifiable (38:7). According to 49:3,15, wood was subject to certain rites 
of purification. If Yadin's reconstruction is correct, the Temple Scroll recognized a 
“wood offering" (gorbän hà esim, 43:4). The polemic of Deuteronomy against idols 
(see above) is taken up by 11QT 59:3: Israel will serve other gods, the work of human 
hands, of wood and stone, silver and gold. 

Of extraordinary potential are the five occurrences referring to the punishment of 
being “hanged on a tree" (tala 'al-ha'es, 11QT 64:8,9,10,11,12). A directive in Dt. 
21:22-23 requires that the corpse of a person executed not remain all night upon the 
tree (cf. the discharge of this duty in Josh. 8:29; 10:26; similarly 2 S. 4:12). “Hanging 
on a tree," therefore, was done to someone already executed: it was a demonstration, 
not an execution. In contrast to this Jewish practice, the Temple Scroll appears to refer 
to “crucifixion” (provided for in cases of high treason) of living criminals. They are to 
be hanged on a tree to die (64:7-8,10-11). In 1. 9, by contrast, the regulation is unclear, 
since here the criminal is to be killed and hanged on a tree. This language raises the 
question whether the Qumran community was thinking of a practice like Roman cruci- 
fixion. Such an interpretation is supported by IQpNah 1:8, which speaks of being 
hanged on a tree alive (hay).9! 

Another passage that has occasioned substantial discussion is 1 1QPs* 28:6 (= Ps. 
151). Here the Qumran text is longer than the LXX, ascribing to David these words in 
v. 3: "The mountains do not bear witness to him [?; sc. God] nor do the hills proclaim, 
but the trees shall praise his [?] words and the sheep his [?] deeds." Since this verse is 
preceded by the making of musical instruments (v. 2), it is not hard to see in the combi- 
nation the bucolic Orphic motif of trees and animals praising God. The intrusion of this 
Hellenistic motif led the LXX to purge the offending words and the Masoretes to reject 
the entire psalm.9* 

Fabry 
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I. Etymology. II. Occurrences. III. Meaning: 1. Verb; 2. Nouns; 3. Gen. 3:16. IV. LXX. 


I. Etymology. The root ‘sb is not very common in Semitic languages. In addition to 
Hebrew, it occurs in Arabic, Aramaic, Postbiblical Hebrew, Ethiopic, and (albeit rarely) 
in the Targums. In Biblical Hebrew the verb is semantically fixed, with one possible ex- 
ception. The substantives are more variable. This divergent usage could be due to differ- 
ing meanings of the same root or to distinct roots. Arabic supports the latter theory. 
Alongside ‘sb I, “grieved” (cf. Arab. gadiba, “be angry”), Driver postulates an ‘sb II, “re- 
viled, upbraided, cut off,” on the basis of Arab. ‘db, "cut," metaphorically “cut with 
words,” as well as an ‘sb III, "toil"! None of the senses of the Hebrew verb supports the 
latter, but some of the nouns appear to require it. Eth. 'as(a)ba, “be difficult, be in difficul- 
ties," would be related to ‘sb III, if in fact a third root is reflected in Biblical Hebrew.? 





II. Occurrences. The verb ‘Gsab occurs 15 times (+ a conjectural emendation in 
2 S. 13:21)? The occurrences are distributed among J, E (Gen. 6:6; 34:7; 45:5), the 
Deuteronomistic History (1 S. 20:3,34; 2 S. 19:3; 1 K. 1:6 [but cf. the proposed reading 
“@särö®]), the Prophets (Isa. 54:6; 63:10), Psalms (Ps. 56:6[Eng. v. 5]; 78:40), wisdom 
(Eccl. 10:9), and the Chronicler's History (1 Ch. 4:10; Neh. 8:10-11). 

The qal appears 4 times, the niphal 7, the piel twice, the hiphil once, and the 
hithpael twice. The tendency to prefer reflexive forms may be due to the verb's intro- 
spective, personal, and emotional semantic content. 

Except in the special cases of Gen. 3:16,17, and 5:19 (all J), the substantives do not 
appear in the Pentateuch or in Deuteronomic texts, but are found primarily in poetic 
texts: 6 times in Proverbs (5:10; 10:10,22; 14:23; 15:1,13), 4 times in Psalms (16:4; 
127:2 [Dahood derives this occurrence from ‘sb I and translates “bread of ıdols”];? 
139:24 [Dahood treats it like 127:2];9 147:3), possibly once in Job (7:15, if MT 'smwty 
is emended to 'sbwty), and 3 times in the Prophets (Isa. 14:3; 50:11; 58:3).7 The only 
other occurrence is in 1 Ch. 4:9 (‘öseb in a strained wordplay on the name Jabez in ety- 
mological anticipation of the verb ‘sb in the following verse). 





üsab. M. Greenberg, “Labor in the Bible and Apocrypha,” EncJud, X, 1320-22; J. Scharbert, 
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The form 'eseb appears most frequently (6 times), followed by 'assebet (5 times, al- 
ways either in construct or with a suffix), seb (3 times), ‘issabdn (3 times), 'aseb 
(once; preferable to ‘assdb as the sg. of a word found only in the pl. [Isa. 58:3]) and 
ma“ sēbâ (once). 


III. Meaning. 

1. Verb. As a verb, ‘sb indicates a state of mental or emotional distress. The serious 
inward agitation denoted by the word can be defined more precisely by noting the 
terms with which it is used. It is associated with /éb, "heart" (Gen. 6:6), the essential 
self of an individual, as well as with rüah, "spirit" (Isa. 54:6; 63:10), the soul or spirit 
of a person. The serious aspect of the verb's meaning appears where it is used in con- 
trast to great "joy" (Neh. 8:10: rejoicing accompanying worship and sacrifice on a day 
holy to the Lord) or well-being and peace (Neh. 8:11) as well as blessing and prosper- 
ity (1 Ch. 4:10). Finally, the verb's emotional aspect is clear from its use in parallel 
with words for vexation (hrh, Gen. 34:7; 45:5; 1 S. 20:34), rebellion (mrh, Isa. 63:10; 
Ps. 78:40), sorrow (nhm, Gen. 6:6), and mourning (’bl, 2 S. 19:3[2]). 

Both human beings and God (Gen. 6:6; Ps. 78:40) can suffer the distress denoted by 
‘sb. It can be due to self-reproach for a mistake or failure (Gen. 6:6; 45:5) or be 
grounded in the acts of others (e.g., Ps. 56:6[5]; 78:40). Or it can grow out of aware- 
ness of a situation before which one stands helpless (e.g., 1 S. 20:3). 

The only exception to this specific semantic domain of "mental suffering" is Eccl. 
10:9, where it refers to a physical condition. Here the verb denotes an injury caused by 
rock fragments; it refers more to lacerations than to the accompanying pain. In this 
text, therefore, ‘sb should be assigned to ‘sb II. 


2. Nouns. The occurrences of the nouns fall into two groups: in the first, the noun 
clearly derives from the verb 'sb and refers to emotional or mental suffering (Prov. 
10:10; 15:1,13; Job 9:28; Isa. 50:11; Ps. 139:24). Some texts use the auxiliary vocabu- 
lary that signals the nuances of ‘sb: “anger” (Prov. 15:1), “heart” and "spirit" (15:13). 
Texts without such indicators contain sufficient contextual references to distress. Ps. 
16:4 may belong to this group, although its association with the verb rbh recalls the 
first clause of Gen. 3:16, where the issue, however, is not mental suffering. 

The second group involves the concept of physical work (Gen. 3:16,17; 5:29; Isa. 
14:3; 58:3; Ps. 127:2; Prov. 5:10; 10:22; 14:23). It is possible that these occurrences re- 
flect a derivation of the term from a different root. Nevertheless, a connection between 
the nouns "anguish" and "work" is possible when we observe the semantic nuances of 
the biblical vocabulary associated with physical labor (> 93? yg‘, > NWY ‘sh, > Tay 
‘bd, > Y ml, — Y9 pil). 

In general the OT views positively the work involved in producing food and satisfy- 
ing other human needs.? God worked in the act of creation and continues to do so. Hu- 


8. See IIL.3 below. 
9. Greenberg, 1320; Wolf, 252. 
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man labor, too, is considered honorable; in the sabbath commandment, the Decalogue 
includes the complementary notion that six days of work are required (Ex. 20:9-11). 
But the actual experience of Palestinian peasants showed that sometimes even the most 
vigorous labor was in vain. The highlands of Palestine were ecologically relatively un- 
productive; the possibility of failure despite all human efforts was always present.!? In- 
evitably, work was sometimes accompanied inevitably by disappointments. The mental 
anguish expressed by ‘sb would therefore be an appropriate aspect of the various nouns 
meaning “work” derived from this root. The two related texts, Gen. 3:17 and 5:29, sug- 
gest that productive work could take on the character of extremely arduous labor and 
result in psychological malaise due to the uncertainty of its results; this malaise re- 
quired “comfort.” In this sense ‘sb differs from > X” lA, which appears to emphasize 
the physical fatigue resulting from hard work. 


3. Gen. 3:16. Gen. 3:16 represents a special case in our understanding of "ssabón 
and 'eseb. The traditional translations render both terms with words for physical pain. 
Since ‘sb II refers more to mental than to physical pain, however, this traditional inter- 
pretation must be called into question. That the two other occurrences of ";ssabón 
(3:17; 5:29) refer explicitly to physical labor suggests that here too physical labor is 
mandated for the woman. Moreover, the first verb (rbh) of this verse has two objects, 
issabón and héerón, "conception" or “pregnancy.” In the nuanced biblical lexical field 
of pregnancy and birth (> 7111 härä), the latter does not refer to the actual process of 
childbirth. Since neither conception nor pregnancy is painful, the issäbön connected 
with pregnancy cannot mean “pain.” The first part of v. 16 therefore says that God will 
increase the number of the woman's pregnancies and also the amount of hard work she 
has to do, for in ancient agricultural society women performed a high percentage of the 
necessary tasks.!! The second clause of v. 16 deals with the theme of "having chil- 
dren”; it does not necessarily refer to the process of childbirth itself, for > 79° yalad 
can mean simply “have” or “produce” children and is used of both men and women. 
Having many children was a desirable and fundamental aspect of the labor-intensive 
agricultural society, albeit not without difficulties: parenting had its own special 
"pain." Thus the meaning of 'eseb in this text is ambiguous: it can mean "labor" and 
"work" and intensify that statement of the preceding clause; it can refer to the psycho- 
logical stress of family life; or it can mean both. But it does not mean physical pain. 


IV. LXX. The LXX translated the occurrences totally differently, revealing the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between ‘sb I and ‘sb II. The equivalent is probably lypë, Iypein, 
etc., but we also find tapeinotin, asthéneia, etc. 

C. Meyers 


10. D. C. Hopkins, The Highlands of Canaan. SWBA 3 (1985). 
11. C. Meyers, "Gender Roles and Genesis 3:16 Revisited,’ The Word of the Lord Shall Go 
Forth. FS D. N. Freedman (1983), 337-54. 
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I. Occurrences and Etymology. II. Meaning. III. Prophetic Indictments. IV. Polemics against 
Idolatry. V. LXX. VI. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


"Y -= - 


I. Occurrences and Etymology. The noun *'ásáb occurs 19 times in the OT. It ap- 
pears almost exclusively in the plural (1 S. 31:9 = 1 Ch. 10:9; 2 S. 5:21; Isa. 10:11; 
46:1; Jer. 50:2; Hos. 4:17; 8:4; 13:2; 14:9[Eng. v. 8]; Mic. 1:7; Zec. 13:2; Ps. 
106:36,38; 115:4; 135:15; 2 Ch. 24:18). Only twice does the singular occur: Isa. 48:5 
(MT) and probably also Ps. 139:24;! its unusual vocalization — ‘seb instead of 'asáb 
— is obviously intended to recall böset and qualify the term.? 

Few modern commentators have accepted the conjectural emendations that find this 
noun in Isa. 2:8,? Hos. 10:6,* and Mic. 5:13.5 Hardly convincing is Wellhausen's pro- 
posal to connect the fem. pl. 'assabót in Ps. 16:4 with *'asab instead of ‘assebet, “pain, 
torment, grief."6 

The noun "asáb is usually derived from the verb ‘sb I, “plait, make, form,”’ found 
twice in the OT. In Job 10:8 (piel), in parallel with ‘asd, it refers to God's act of cre- 
ation. In Jer. 44:19 (hiphil) the women who have taken refuge in Egypt justify their 
making (as) cakes to offer to the queen of heaven “marked with her image.” It is true 
that the LXX and Syr. omit /*ha ^sibá, but probably only because they no longer under- 
stood the meaning of the word (cf. Vulg. ad colendum eam, "to honor her"). 


II. Meaning. Jer. 44:19 points to the meaning of “sabbim; the noun belongs to the 
idol terminology of the OT. Without reference to the different ways they are made, it 
serves as a comprehensive term for images of alien gods (2 S. 5:21; Isa. 46:1; Jer. 
50:2). Since the OT does not distinguish alien deities from their images, “sabbim can 
also stand for the gods themselves (1 S. 31:9 = 1 Ch. 10:9; Ps. 106:38; 2 Ch. 24:18).? 


sáb. K.-H. Bernhardt, Gott und Bild. ThArb 2 (1956); C. Dohmen, Das Bilderverbot. BBB 
62 (21987); O. Eissfeldt, “Gott und Gótzen im AT,” TSK 103 (1931) 151-60 = KISchr, I (1962), 
266-73; J. Hahn, Das “Goldene Kalb." EH Theologie 154 (1981); C. R. North, “The Essence of 
Idolatry,” Von Ugarit nach Qumran. FS O. Eissfeldt. BZAW 77 (21961), 151-60; H. D. Preuss, 
Verspottung fremder Religionen im AT. BWANT 92 (1971); J. Scharbert, Der Schmerz im AT. 
BBB 8 (1955), 27-32; S. Schroer, In Israel gab es Bilder. OBO 74 (1987); > 130% massekä. 


. E. Würthwein, VT 7 (1957) 173-74 = Wort und Existenz (1970), 187-88. 
. North, 154. 

. B. Duhm, Das Buch Jesaia. HKAT III/1 (41922), 18. 

. J. Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten (41963), 125. 

. W. Nowack, Die kleinen Propheten. HKAT IIV4 (51922), 226. 

. Skizzen und Vorarbeiten 6 (1899) 168. 

. GesB, 609; HAL, II, 864-65. 

. Dohmen, 259. 

. W. Rudolph, Hosea. KAT XIII/1 (1966), 114. 
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Thus the term embodies negatively, as it were, the two characteristics of Yahwism that 
distinguish Israel profoundly from its neighbors: Yahweh's demand for exclusivity and 
the absence of images from worship of Yahweh. Therefore “sabbim is used where the 
relationship of Israel to the world around it is at issue. The term appears both in pro- 
phetic indictments charging Israel with unfaithfulness to Yahweh (Hos. 4:17; 8:4; 13:2; 
14:9[8]; Mic. 1:7; cf. Zec. 13:2; Ps. 106:36) and in pejoratives applied to alien gods in 
polemics against idols (Isa. 10:11; 46:1; 48:5; Jer. 50:2; Ps. 115:4; 135:15). In the set- 
ting of prophetic indictments, homonymity with the root > 239 ‘sb II, “grieve, sad- 
den,” probably already lent the word negative overtones.! 

Only the occurrence in Ps. 139 stands by itself. V. 24 contrasts the way of the äsab 
(cj. for MT seb; see I above) with “the everlasting way.” The psalmist prays to God to 
try to discover any trace of idolatry "in him" and guide him in the right way.!! 


III. Prophetic Indictments. The earliest datable occurrences are in the indictments 
of Hosea. The date of Ps. 139 can hardly be determined.!? 2 S. 5:21 is secondary.!? It is 
probably a contrastive allusion to 1 S. 4:11, the loss of the ark.!^ Since the LXX and 
| Ch. 14:12 read "löhim at this point, it is arguable that “sabbîm itself is a later addi- 
tion to the text.!5 1 S. 31:9 also does not fit seamlessly into its context. What is the 
point of exhibiting publicly a decapitated corpse in which no one could recognize 
Saul? It appears that a short notice concerning the exhibition of Saul (and his sons? cf. 
v. 12) has been expanded to reflect 1 S. 17:51,54, to contrast one last time the fate of 
Saul and the triumph of David.!6 

Returning to Hosea, we note that 13:2 describes the calf image of Bethel as a *'cast 
image . . . after the model of idols.”!” This image was conceived of originally as a 
theriomorphic pedestal on which Yahweh was enthroned invisibly; it therefore escaped 
the notice of Elijah and Amos. Now Hosea sees it as a representation of Yahweh: “the 
representation has taken the place of the subject represented."!5 “People are kissing 
calves!" (13:2b).!? The pl. “calves” suggests that here, as in 8:4b, Hosea is thinking of 
copies of the calf image in the form of statuettes or plaques, intended for public and 
private use.?0 


10. North, 154; H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 139; Dohmen, 259; cf. 
Rudolph, KAT XIII/1, 114-15; disputed by B. Lang, TQ 166 (1986) 137. 

11. H. Ringgren, The Faith of the Psalmists (1963), 56. 

12. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60—150 (Eng. trans. 1989), 513. 

13. T. Veijola, Die ewige Dynastie. AnAcScFen B 193 (1975), 97-98. 

14. > VIII, 433. 

15. W. Rudolph, Chronikbücher. HAT 1/21 (1955), 114; North, 154; otherwise J. W. Rothstein 
and J. Hänel, Kommentar zum ersten Buch der Chronik. KAT XVIIV2 (1977), 267, 270; cf. 
T. Willi, Die Chronik als Auslegung. FRLANT 106 (1972), 153. 

16. — VIII, 433; see also F. Stolz, Das erste und zweite Buch Samuel. ZBK 9 (1981), 183. 

17. Cj. BHS. 

18. H. Utzschneider, Hosea. OBO 31 (1980), 102. 

19. > 739 ‘Egel, 

20. J. Jeremias, Der Prophet Hosea. ATD 24/1 (1983), 162. 
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At the same time, Hosea defines the calf image cult as worship of alien gods. “Since 
Israel's neighbors worship their gods in images, the creation of any image means tak- 
ing over foreign examples, and so a measure of assimilation to their understanding of 
God.”?! This holds true especially for the calf image, which was a symbol of Baal in 
the Canaanite world surrounding Israel. It is debated, however, whether Hosea presup- 
poses the second commandment, which attacks images per se — as some commenta- 
tors maintain — or, by revealing the ambivalence of images for the first time, lays the 
foundation for the second commandment.? In any case, the choice of the term 
"sabbim shows that the focus is on Yahweh's demand for exclusivity.^? But does the 
terse, briefly stated criticism by the prophet suffice without the substantial presupposi- 
tion of the second commandment, if the indictment has the function of enabling the au- 
dience to “affırm”2* the prophet's radical announcement of disaster? 

We should probably interpret 14:9(8) in the light of 13:2 and 8:4b-5. In 4:17, how- 
ever, the prophet appears to have his eyes rather on the cult of high places.*> Hosea's 
attack finds a powerful echo in the secondary passage Mic. 1:7a. 

In the postexilic period, Hosea's indictment turns into a confession of personal guilt 
(Ps. 106:36,38) and therefore of hope in God (Zec. 13:2). 


IV. Polemics against Idolatry. In parallel with its use in prophetic indictments, 
"'sabbim becomes a polemical pejorative for alien gods.?9 The identification of the de- 
ity with its image — which hardly reflects the self-understanding of Israel's 
neighbors?’ — means that the gods are judged by the standard of their images. They 
are "silver and gold, the work of human hands" (Ps. 115:4; 135:15), dead matter 
(gillülim, Jer. 50:2), “nothings” ( *Itltm, Isa. 10:11). These texts, strictly speaking, do 
not contest the existence of these gods. It is not their existence but their efficacy that 1s 
denied.?* Though they have mouth, eyes, ears, nose, hands, and feet, they are unable to 
speak, see, hear, smell, feel, walk (Ps. 115:5-7; 135:6-17). Over against them stands 
Yahweh, transcendent in heaven, distinct from the entire created order and omnipotent 
(115:3; 135:6). Unlike the alien gods, he has demonstrated his power through the ful- 
fillment of his word (Isa. 48:5). The likely starting point for these polemics (late as a 
group) is the preaching of Deutero-Isaiah. For one moment, the prophet distinguishes 
between deity and image, but only to insist all the more on the impotence of the gods 
and their dependence on their images (46:1-2). After the downfall of Bel and Nebo in 
the political catastrophe of Babylon, their images are carted off by their worshipers. 


21. W. H. Schmidt, Faith of the OT (Eng. trans. 1983), 79. 

22. Dohmen, 259-60. 

23. Jeremias, ATD 24/1, 162. 

24. H. W. Wolff. 

25. Jeremias, ATD 24/1, 72. 

26. Eissfeldt. 

27. Preuss, 42ff.; A. H. J. Gunneweg, "Bildlosigkeit Gottes im Alten Israel," Henoch 6 
(1984), 259ff.; Schmidt, Faith, 81-82. 

28. Schmidt, Faith, 278-79. 
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The gods cannot save their own images; they are a burden to their worshipers and must 
go into captivity along with their images. Unlike Yahweh, who, far from having to be 
carried, carries his people and will save them (46:3-4), the chief gods of Babylon are 
tied to their images and the political fate of their people.?? 

Is there a connection between Hosea's use of “sabbim and its appearance in the 
context of polemic against idols? Perhaps Hosea anticipates the latter ridicule of alien 
gods: “They are all the work of human hands" (Hos. 13:2; cf. 8:6a; 14:4a[3a]). The 
date of these passages is disputed.?? In any case, Hosea contrasts the “calves” charac- 
terized as idols to Yahweh, the living God (cf. Rom. 1:22ff.). Besides him there is no 
savior (Hos. 13:4) — the criterion by which later writers judge alien gods (Isa. 43:11). 


V. LXX. The LXX translates *'asaáb with eidölon. In just three passages (Isa. 46:1; 
Ps. 106:36,38) it uses the nominalized adj. glyptös, the regular translation of pesel/ 
* zn. 
päsil. 


VI. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls the only certain occurrence of ‘sb I is 
in 1QpHab 13:3; to the extent that the surviving text can be read, 2023 1:8 and 40509 
16:2 use ‘sb II. The entire lexical field of idolatry (pesel, masseká, yeser, “‘lilim, ‘és, 
eben) used in Hab. 2:18-19 is incorporated here and concentrated in the term “sabbim: 
“On the day of judgment, God will obliterate all those who worship idols, all the 
wicked, from the earth.” 


Graupner 


29. C. Westermann, /saiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 180-81. 
30. Jeremias, ATD 24/1, 108, 169ff.; Dohmen, 148 n. 243, 151 n. 249. 
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I. Etymology. II. 1. Distribution; 2. Textual Problems; 3. Lexical Field; 4. LXX. III. OT 
Usage: 1. Jgs. 18:9; 2. Wisdom Literature. 


I. Etymology. In Akkadian we find esélu, “cripple,” and eslu, “heavy of move- 
ment."! The root does not occur in Ugaritic. Related are Syr. “rel, ‘atla’, “deaf, numb, 


äsel. A. Barucq, Le Livre des Proverbes. SB (1964), 77ff., 155ff.; J. T. Draper, Proverbs 
(1977), 58-65. 


1. For the former see AHw, I, 251; CAD, IV, 341. For the latter, CAD, IV, 350. 
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willful, stupid,” 'atláta", *willfulness, stupidity"; Middle Heb. 'asel, “negligent,” ‘as/it, 
“sloth,” 'aslán, “slothful”; Jewish Aram. ‘atld’, “lazy,” atlátà, “laziness”; and Arab. 
atila, “be uncovered, not work"; cf. ‘asala, "twist," ‘asila, “be hidden." 


II. 1. Distribution. Except for one occurrence of the verb in Jgs. 18:9, the use of the 
root ‘s/ is limited to wisdom literature (Proverbs plus one occurrence in Ecclesiastes). 
The verbal adj. ‘Gsél occurs 15 times. It is usually used as a noun; it appears as an ad- 
jective in Prov. 24:30. The derivatives ‘as/ft (31:7) and ‘aslâ (19:15) as well as the un- 


usual dual in Eccl. 10:18 should be noted. 


2. Textual Problems. If we follow Fichtner in Prov. 13:4, naps6 should be deleted 
(cf. the ancient versions).? In this case ‘Gsél is the subject and the verb should be 
emended to mit'awweh. If we accept the lectio difficilior, the suffix in napS6 requires 
explanation. An archaic nominative ending is one solution.? We should not reject out of 
hand the possibility of an erroneous carryover from v. 3a.^ 

In Prov. 15:19b the reading härüsim instead of y“Särim has been proposed on the basis 
of the LXX (ton andreiön); cf. the parallel in 13:4.5 Since Gsél conveys a derogatory 
sense and is closely related to rasa’, however, y*3árim may be intended as an antithesis. 

In Eccl. 10:18 the dual ba ^saltayim serves to “reinforce the concept."6 


3. Lexical Field. The meaning “lazy, laziness” — according to Lauha,’ “a central 
topic of wisdom literature” — is assured by the context, but attempts at a more precise 
definition show that the semantic field is wide-ranging and cannot be defined 
exhaustively by contrast with härüs (Prov. 13:4). Unreliability (10:26 [cf. 13:7;8 
25:13]; 20:4), negligence to the point of fraud (r*míyá, 19:15; cf. 10:4; 12:24), even 
stupidity (A^sar-leb, 24:30) bring the term into the domain of the treacherous (bog*dím, 
13:2), who are inclined to violence, as — continuing to follow the trail of the lexical 
fields — an affinity for the rasa‘ with all the associated wickedness shows, so that the 
life of the '"asel is at risk (21:25). All in all, the word conveys a strongly pejorative 
sense: it is not simply a superficially derogatory term for an idler, but a concentrated 
expression denoting someone who, through laziness, both endangers his own well-be- 
ing, indeed his very life and existence, and exerts a baneful influence on society: “as to 
the social aspect of the vice of laziness, a lazy person is a repugnant creature."? No 
theological arguments or allusions appear in the immediate context. 


2. BHS. 

3. GK, 890. 

4. M. Lambert, Traité de grammaire hébraique (1938), 143 n. 1. 

5. BHS; comms. by C. H. Toy, JCC (1899); B. Gemser, HAT 1/16 (21963); W. McKane, OTL 
(1970). 

6. A. Lauha, Kohelet. BK XIX (1978), 196; cf. H. W. Hertzberg, Der Prediger. KAT XVII/4-5 
(1963), 194; on the entire verse see M. Dahood, JQR 62 (1971/72) 84-87. 

7. BK XIX, 197. 

8. Oesterley, Book of Proverbs (1929), 103. 

9. Barucq, 78. 
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4. LXX. The LXX has ten occurrences of oknerós and one of oknería. Twice aergós 
is used. In the text used by the translators, ‘Gsé/ may have appeared in 19:15b instead of 
19:15a. The remaining equivalents (10:26; 19:24; 24:34) are not direct translations but 
stay within the domain of the pejorative lexical field. 


The word does not occur in Sirach or the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


IH. OT Usage. 

|. Jgs. 18:9. The only occurrence outside wisdom literature (Jgs. 18:9) appears not 
to convey a derogatory sense. In the context of the narrative in which the Danites' spies 
encourage them to attack the prosperous and untroubled city of Laish, the niphal of ‘s/ 
is used. The preceding Ash (even if the text of the clause is in doubt,!? the verbal root is 
not) makes it hard to perceive any morally derogatory nuance in ‘sl; it simply means 
"do not hesitate, do not delay." 


2. Wisdom Literature. Within the framework of usage in wisdom literature, several 
connotational foci can be identified: 

a. The lazy strive after a false goal. It is significant that there is an element of dy- 
namic craving in the conduct of an 'ásel. This element is documented in the use of ‘wh 
hithpael or ta ^wá (Prov. 13:4; 21:25) and nepes (in parallel and in the same context: 
13:2-4; 19:15); the use of nepes generally emphasizes “appetite.”!! The goal of this 
craving is attained on the road of life.!? The wise, correct way (7:25; 21:16; 23:19) is 
contrasted frequently with its opposite (2:12; 22:5); a frequent parallel is orah, “path” 
(15:19). The two ways of life stand in sharp contrast: the right way is simple (15:19) 
and leads to increased vitality (19:16; 22:5); the wrong way leads to a diminished life 
(22:5a: “thorns and snares are in the way of the perverse"). Prov. 15:19 (“the way of the 
lazy is overgrown with thorns”) associates such diminution of life with the lazy, who 
always find “impediments and pretexts to excuse their indolence,"!? thus implying that 
ethical misconduct and genuine laziness — not just lethargy!^ — are closely related. 
This is underlined by 21:25: how are we to understand the statement that “the craving 
(ta ^wá) of a lazy person is fatal (mát hiphil)"? 

The noun fta ^wá denotes more than a “desire for peace and quiet."!^ When it is asso- 
ciated with negative entities (rebelliousness: 18:1; profit: 19:22; the wicked: 21:26), it 
brings calamity. In the extreme case, the diminution of life can be fatal (21:25). The 
book of Proverbs promises death primarily to the wicked (rä$a‘; cf. also 14:32) and 
their like (including, e.g., the ‘Gsé/). Deliverance from death is effected not by riches 
(11:4; 21:6) but by righteousness (s*dàqà, 10:2; 11:19; 12:28), discipline as under- 
stood by the wisdom school (19:18; 23:13; 15:10; 5:23), and above all by discernment 


10. Comms. by W. Zapletal, EHAT VII/1 (1973), 266; G. F. Moore, ICC (1910), 393. 
11. McKane, Proverbs, 457. 

12. On derek as "way of life, conduct of life" — III, 286-88. 

13. Ringgren, Sprüche. ATD 16/1 (31980), 65. 

14. McKane, Proverbs, 530. 

15. Gemser, HAT I/162, 81. 
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as taught by the wise (13:14; cf. 10:21). If the terminological links guide our interpre- 
tation correctly, the reason why the lazy stand in risk of their lives is not so much that 
they simply refuse to labor (NRSV) but that they do not vigorously endeavor to achieve 
the opposite of wrong, under the spell of which laziness brings the individual. In this 
case it is not enough to speak simply of an unfulfilled life.! Therefore the question of 
what an 'àsél neglects becomes urgent. 

b. First, we note that the 'asel gives reasons that appear convincing but are in fact 
nearly incredible!? why he cannot undertake any meaningful action: lions are abroad, 
and he would be killed outdoors in the streets (Prov. 22:13; 26:13; — NY rsh de- 
notes killing in the strict sense of homicide). While the street or the outdoors (r“hdb, 
hás) 1s the domain where people must prove themselves to show that they can sup- 
port a family (24:27) and where Wisdom practically forces people to take notice of 
her (1:20), it is also the perilous terrain where a seductive woman can practice her 
wiles (7:12; cf. 5:16). In 22:13 and 26:13, this pejorative aspect of "street" appears 
clearly to play a role, so as to lend more "conviction" to the argument used by the 
äsel to justify inaction. 

When an 'àsel has evaded working outdoors, he devotes himself to unproductive re- 
pose.!* As a door turns on its hinges, he turns in his bed, not thinking for a moment 
about leaving his bedroom (26:14). While this text does not require us to picture the 
lounging 'ásel as asleep, 19:15 clearly does. This sleep of the Gsé/ is like an uncon- 
scious “deep sleep" (tardéemá; Gemser's interpretation as “apathy and lethargy” is un- 
necessary ).!? This leads to a slothful inertia that can be criticized only by sarcastic ridi- 
cule: when such a lazybones buries his hand in his food bowl, he is too indolent to 
remove it or bring it to his mouth (19:24; 26:15). 

The ‘Gsél/ is in danger of losing his possessions and failing to provide for his own 
nourishment. But it would be wrong to conclude from this observation that working 
in the fields is the particular criterion of diligence.?? The point is rather that making 
provision for food is a vital concern. That "climate, location, and the memory of no- 
madic life" provided the impetus here appears highly dubious.?! Failure to provide 
for food is irrevocable, as experience shows. Therefore many proverbs attack the 
love of sleep, for it gives birth to poverty (20:13; cf. 24:33). The grain must be har- 
vested at the right moment (10:5). The 'àsel could observe this fact in the animal 
kingdom and learn from the example. He should go to the ant (6:6). The advice is not 
meant as a subtle parable; it presents a straightforward didactic analogy: among the 
ants, the äsel will find a "people" without administrative officials (6:7); neverthe- 


16. McKane, Proverbs, 550. 

17. Ringgren, ATD 16?, 87: “preposterous excuse"; McKane, Proverbs, 569. 

18. Draper, 61. 

19. HAT V16?, 77. 

20. As maintained by Gemser, HAT 1/162, 39; Ringgren, ATD 163, 31-32. 

21. Contra Gemser, HAT I/16?, 39; Lamparter, Das Buch der Weisheit: Prediger und Sprüche. 
BAT XVI (1955), 271. 

22. As claimed by McKane, Proverbs, 324. 
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less, in the summer they gather the food they need (6:8). The accent is more on dili- 
gent preparedness than on “the ceaseless activity that is especially characteristic of 
the ant."?? Instead, the 'asel lies abed and sleeps (6:9), and poverty is suddenly at 
hand (6:10-11). That poverty is not “fated” — not even for the Gsé/ (Prov. 24:30-34; 
Eccl. 10:18) — but is to a large extent the individual's own fault is emphasized by a 
variety of proverbs. Laziness has its deeper roots in a failure to heed conventional 
wisdom and discipline: "Poverty and disgrace await one who ignores discipline" 
(Prov. 13:18a). The remedy is diligence (e.g., 12:27; 21:5), evidenced especially in 
honest labor (28:19). But how can someone harvest grain in summer if, like the Gsél, 
he does not plow in the spring? Naturally when harvest comes there is nothing to be 
found (20:4). 

c. The conduct or “lifestyle” of an Gsé/ can be assessed from two viewpoints: from 
the perspective of ethical expectations and on the basis of the fundamental order re- 
flected in wisdom instruction. Manifestations of want cry out for such assessment. As 
we have already seen, the äsel is characterized by appetite, craving, and vitality (nepes 
in Prov. 13:4; 19:15; the use of nepes is an argument for viewing 13:2-4 as a 
redactional unit?*). Slackness to the point of deceit is contrasted with diligence: it re- 
sults in poverty: “A slack (r*míyá) hand causes poverty, but the hand of the diligent 
(härüs) makes rich" (10:4; cf. 12:24). The close association of nepes, r*miyá, hämäs, 
and 'asel (6:6) as well as the connection with rasa" (21:24-29) shows that being "asel is 
not value neutral. Neither does one become ‘G@sé/ as a result of the correlation of desert 
and fortune. An 'asel is simply a person who lets himself drift, refusing to observe his 
fundamental obligation to provide for the necessities of life, devoting himself instead 
to irresponsible indolence. Therefore his unreliability is an obstacle to the functioning 
of society (10:26). 

Common sense (l&b) should prevent such destructive tendencies; a normal measure 
of intelligence (hkm) should point the right way. Therefore the 'ase/ is sent to the ant, 
where he can observe the necessary foresight and learn the right lesson (6:6). But the 
äsel is like an adam h^sar-leb (24:30). Derisively, 26:16 chides the 'asel: “The lazy 
person thinks himself wiser than seven who can answer discreetly.” The ‘Gsé/ does not 
make a critical assessment of himself; his smugness prevents him from reshaping his 
life, and he is alienated from the counsels commended by wisdom.?5 

Reiterer 
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I. General: 1. Scope; 2. Other Semitic Languages; 3. LXX; 4. Dead Sea Scrolls. II. Usage and 
Meaning: 1. 'asáüm; 2. Verb; 3. Other Nouns; 4. God. III. Theological Contexts: 1. God as Giver 
of Increase and Power; 2. Human Power against God; 3. The Promises to the Patriarchs; 4. The 
Increase of Israel in Egypt; 5. The Nations of Canaan; 6. The Assault of the Nations; 7. Deutero- 
Isaiah; 8. The Pilgrimage of the Nations; 9. The Cultic Community of Israel; 10. Daniel; 
11. Sins. 


I. General. 

1. Scope. Despite the assumed common root, this article does not discuss > O8Y 
‘esem, “bone,” and its associated words, ‘sm III, “close (eyes),” or *asmä, “great event; 
misfortune, suffering, torment,” which Driver postulates in Ps. 22:18(Eng. v. 17); 
53:6(5); Job 4:14; 7:15.! 


2. Other Semitic Languages. The root ‘sm probably derives from Proto-Sem. ‘zm. 
Words based on this root meaning “numerous, mighty,” occur in Ugaritic, Phoenician, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic. In the Deir “Alla inscriptions (I, 8-9), we find hsk w 7 ngeh ‘tm wl 
smrky. Hoftijzer cautiously interprets 7 ngh ‘tm as "powerful absence of light"; his syn- 
tactic analysis, however, and the presence of our root have rightly been disputed. A 
clearly “Semitic” 'dmm oil resists interpretation.? 


3. LXX. The LXX does not have a fixed translation for this group of words, clearly 
not perceiving them as conveying a meaning that could be conveyed by concordant 
treatment. There is likewise no specific echo of the Hebrew word group in the NT. 


4. Dead Sea Scrolls. Occurrences in the Dead Sea Scrolls: ‘sm: 1QH 6:31; 1QH fr. 
52:1; 'swm: 1QM 11:5; 4Q184 1:14. 


äsam. Y. Avishur, Stylistic Studies of Word-Pairs in Biblical and Ancient Semitic Literatures. 
AOAT 210 (1984), 399; R. Giveon, “A Ramesside ‘Semitic’ Letter," RSO 37 (1962) 167-73; 
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Bileam. SANT 38 (1974), 258-60; H. W. Hertzberg, “Die 'Abtrünnigen' und die ‘Vielen, " 
Verbannung und Heimkehr. FS W. Rudolph (1961), 97-108, esp. 104-5; N. Lohfink, "Zum 
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II. Usage and Meaning. 

l. äsüm. The adj. 'asüm occurs 31 times in the OT (counting Ps. 10:10 but not Isa. 
41:21 or Job 7:15) and once in Sirach. There are 12 occurrences in the historical books 
and the Pentateuch, 11 in the Prophets (esp. Isaiah and Joel), 3 in the Psalms, 4 in wis- 
dom literature, and 2 in Daniel. Of the total, 18 are in poetry and 14 in prose; of the lat- 
ter, at least 6 appear in Deuteronomistic rhetorical prose, with its propensity for 
parallelisms and series. The earliest texts are Ex. 1:9 (J); Am. 5:12; Isa. 8:7; the latest 
are Dnl. 8:24; 11:25; Sir. 16:5. The majority appear to be exilic or postexilic. There is 
no obvious concentration in a specific period or genre. 

In Isa. 41:21 '"^sumót refers to forensic proofs; it is reasonable to assume a connec- 
tion with ‘sim (cf. the discussion below of ‘sm in Ps. 69:5[4]). This is clearly a spe- 
cialized meaning, however, so that it is better not included here. It is less clear whether 
an already independent specialized meaning should also be postulated in Ps. 10:10, and 
certainly not what that meaning might be. It is pointless to be tempted into conjectural 
emendation in this verse, which presents other difficulties as well. In any case, it wit- 
nesses to the Masoretic interpretation of the text, in which the Q reading of hlk’ym 
finds a military metaphor ("army of the weak"). I forgo including the totally conjec- 
tural me ^sumótày, "than these my defensive arguments," in Job 7:15.^ 

Association with certain words is significant. In 21 instances 'asám appears attribu- 
tively or predicatively with ‘am or góy (in the sense of “nation” or “army”). Five addi- 
tional occurrences deal with the same subject without using either word, although 'am 
or göy generally appears in the context (Isa. 8:7; 53:12; Joel 2:11; Dnl. 8:24; 11:25). In 
only five texts does ‘Gsiim modify other entities: Nu. 32:1 (cattle); Am. 5:12 (sins); Ps. 
10:10 (snares, pits?); Prov. 7:26 (victims of the strange woman); 18:18 (contenders at 
law); Sir. 16:5 (striking tales of God's wrath). In short, ‘äsäm belongs primarily to the 
lexical environment of 'am and góy. 

This focused usage also explains the prevailing appearance of the word in serial and 
parallel constructions with rab (16 times) and gädöl (8 times). In 5 additional cases rab 
occurs in the immediate context, and in 2 gädöl. Only 8 occurrences involve neither 
rab nor gädöl (Nu. 22:6; Isa. 60:22; Joel 1:6; Mic. 4:7; Ps. 10:10; Prov. 18:18; 30:16; 
Dnl. 8:24). Both adjectives were identified with the words ‘am and göy even before 
they became associated with Gsiim: göy gadól and ‘am rab are common phrases. Only 
occasionally is @säm added for emphasis. Therefore when it does occur it appears in 
second place, with just two exceptions: 'asáüm + rab in Dt. 9:14 and mé hannähär 
hà ^sümim w‘hdarabbim in Isa. 8:7. A special case is the compound series in Dt. 26:5: 
göy + Gsiim + rab (see IIL.4 below). The emphatic nature of äsüm appears clearly in 
texts that use the shorter expression (just rab or gádól) and then repeat it with the addi- 
tion of 'asáüm (Dt. 4:38 [see vv. 6,7,8]; 7:1 [see earlier in the same verse]; Mic. 4:3 [see 
vv. 2,13; 5:6,7]; Dnl. 11:25 [see in the same verse]).5 

In some cases an earlier version of the text without 'asám has been emphasized by 


4. J. Reider, VT 2 (1952) 126. 
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the addition of the word in the new text: Gen. 18:18 (cf. 12:2); Nu. 14:12 (cf. Ex. 
32:10); Joel 2:2 (cf. Isa. 13:4); Mic. 4:3 (cf. Isa. 2:4). The series rb + ‘zm may also be 
found in Ugaritic: biku rabbu 'azumu, “a large vial.” Emphatic use of ‘sim is also 
present (esp. in late texts) when other expressions paraphrase or substitute for the 
nouns ‘am and góy. In a few cases 'asüm alone modifies ‘am (Nu. 22:6; Joel 2:5) or góy 
(Isa. 60:22; Mic. 4:7). 

On the periphery of this picture we find some additional words and motifs used in 
parallel or close association. They too belong to the domain of ‘am and göy, gädöl 
and rab. These include the physical stature and irresistible strength of the Anakim 
and the fortification of the Canaanite cities (Dt. 9:1), the word ‘elep (Isa. 60:22 — a 
countless number, but perhaps as a military term?), ên mispär (Joel 1:6), 3*'erít 
(Mic. 4:7 — division of an army, with military connotations), the inhabitants of 
many cities (Zec. 8:20,22), gähäl (Ps. 35:18), melek (Ps. 135:10; Prov. 30:26-27). 
Even the lions’ teeth in Joel 1:6 and the word Gz in Prov. 30:25 (with v. 26) have mil- 
Itary associations. 

The metaphors in which "asím appears stay in this same domain. Isa. 8:7 uses the 
image of the water of a river overflowing its banks. The Joel passages have to do with 
an army of locusts covering the whole land (the expression kissd 'et- én hd Gres associ- 
ated with Nu. 22:6 may also suggest locust imagery; in Prov. 30:26 the theme of lo- 
custs appears in the following verse). Joel 2:2 (continued by v. 5) speaks of the dawn, 
Mic. 4:6-7 of a flock scattered over the land. What all these passages have in common 
is an image of the earth as a broad surface over which extends something mobile, new, 
altering, numerous, often frightening. 

It may be possible to define the associational sphere of ‘Gsiim more precisely. The 
word occurs 21 times in conjunction with hostility and conflict (Ex. 1:9; Nu. 22:6; Dt. 
4:38; 7:1; 9:1; 11:23; 26:5; Josh. 23:9; Isa. 8:7; 53:12; Joel 1:6; 2:2,5,11; Mic. 4:3; Ps. 
10:10; 135:10; Prov. 7:26; 18:18; Dnl. 8:24; 11:25). Seven additional passages are at 
least related to this theme (Nu. 14:12; Dt. 9:14; Isa. 60:22 [alluding to the Dtr texts 
concerning conquest of the land]; Am. 5:12; Mic. 4:7; Ps. 35:18 [surrounding verses]; 
Sir. 16:5 [introducing tales of God's wrath]). There are only four occurrences outside 
this connotative sphere (Gen. 18:18; Nu. 32:1; Zec. 8:22; Prov. 30:26). 

Connected with the sphere of conflict is the frequent use of min following 'asám. In 
Ex. 1:9 and Nu. 22:6 this construction should probably be translated “too numerous/ 
mighty for"; in Nu. 14:12 and Dt. 9:14 it clearly means "more numerous/mighty than." 
In the remaining passages (Dt. 4:38; 7:1; 9:1; 11:23), the decision is more difficult, but 
"more numerous/mighty than" is likely (note esp. the context of 7:1). The construction 
in this situation has been called a "superiority formula."5 

The relatively rare contrastive expressions denote smallness in size and number, in- 
significance, weakness (Dt. 7:7, m*'at [cf. 7:1]; 26:5, m*té m*'at; Isa. 8:6-7, hol*kim 


6. KTU 1.3, I, 12. See E. Lipiński, UF 2 (1970) 77, 81; M. Dahood, RSP, I, II, 516; rejected by 
J. C. de Moor and P. van der Lugt, BiOr 31 (1974) 6 n. 11. 

7. See the discussion in Gross, 95-96. 

8. Weimar, 33. 
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lat; 60:22, gätön, sa ir; Mic. 4:6-7, lameness, distance, rejection). The expression ‘ên 
mispär in Joel 1:6 could be taken as a quasi-definition of ‘Gsiim. There is probably an 
elative or superlative element inherent in the word ‘äsüm — but (as in the case of the 
verb) this element can be reinforced further by m“öd (Nu. 32:1; Dnl. 11:25; cf. Joel 
211), 

The meaning of ‘sim oscillates between “numerous, many” and “mighty, power- 
ful.” On the one hand, Nu. 22:6 and 32:1 clearly require the translation “numerous.” In 
Ex. 1:9; Dt. 26:5; Isa. 60:22; Joel 2:2,5,11; Zec. 8:22 (cf. v. 20: “inhabitants of many 
cities"); Ps. 35:18, individual elements in the context at least suggest that the numerical 
aspect is primary. Overtones of this aspect can be heard in all occurrences, so that there 
is no really clear instance of the idea of pure might and power apart from any numeri- 
cal aspect. On the other hand, contextual elements in Dt. 7:1; 9:1 (and consequently 
also in the associated texts 4:38; 11:23; Josh. 23:9); Isa. 8:7 (cf. the contrastive lan- 
guage of v. 6); 53:12 (note the reference to the introductory 52:13); Am. 5:12 (cf. v. 9); 
Ps. 10:10; 135:10 indicate that here the aspect of power and might is primary. In other 
passages it is very difficult to decide; there is a similar semantic oscillation in the case 
of rab, so that the use of 'asám and rab in parallel does not imply the numerical sense 
of Gsiim (cf. Josh. 17:17, ‘am rab par. koah gädöl). One must remember that in 
segmentary societies the power and prestige of a family were defined by the number of 
its members and their cattle, and that in pretechnological warfare military power de- 
pended primarily on the number of warriors. There was therefore no reason to separate 
the two aspects linguistically. The semantic oscillation that causes problems for us is 
due to the language of translation and its sociocultural presuppositions. Even the no- 
tion that the nominal pl. “siimim should always be translated "mighty (persons, rul- 
ers)" turns out to be wrong. It identifies correctly the primary aspect in Prov. 18:18 and 
Dnl. 8:24, and probably also in Isa. 53:12,? but is by no means certain in Prov. 7:26. 
The aspect of numerical multitude, present to a greater or lesser degree, probably does 
not refer to numbers that can be counted on the fingers of a hand but to quantities that 
are hard to count, going into the hundreds, thousands, and beyond. 

If the basic meaning of 'üsáüm is "multiplicity;"!? then more precise analysis is 
needed. In 17 cases 'ásám qualifies a singular entity, within which the multiplicity 
must be asserted. This involves no problems in the case of the collectives 'am and góy. 
The same is true of other words. When the referent is plural, as in göyim “siimim, the 
meaning must be “many” nations (which together as a multitude of nations would be 
"mighty") or “populous nations," each of which would then be “mighty” individually. 
Because ‘Gsiim can already qualify a sg. "nation," the second alternative is preferable 
(Dt. 4:38; 7:1; 9:1; 11:23; Josh. 23:9; Mic. 4:3; Zec. 8:22; similarly Isa. 53:12; Dnl. 
8:24). In Dt. 7:1 the seven nations named explicitly, despite their symbolic character, 
are probably too few in number to suggest "many." The aspect of the size of each indi- 
vidual nation becomes thematic in v. 7. There are only two “simim in Prov. 18:18. If 
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the idea of multiplicity is involved, it can only be because having many family mem- 
bers or adherents makes the contenders mighty. Ps. 135:10 is similar: each of the kings 
has a great nation behind him. The question remains open in Prov. 7:26 and the meta- 
phorical occurrences in Am. 5:12 and Sir. 16:5. It is impossible to cite a counter- 
example, where Gsim, appearing with an entity in the plural, is shown by the context 
to be qualifying this plurality rather than distributively each individual instance of the 
multitude. 

Ps. 135:10 borrows the Deuteronomistic topos of the mighty nations of Canaan, al- 
though it does not speak simply of the "nations." Vv. 17-20 of the following psalm 
even apply the same topos to the kings alone, clearly in the sense of their power and 
might. Ps. 135:10 stands somewhere in the middle. Here the meaning of äsüm depends 
on the precise sense of rab, which here takes the place of the traditional gädöl. The 
texts would seem at first glance to speak of “many nations.” To the two classic 
Transjordanian kings of Dt. 2-3 and Ps. 136:19-20 are added all the maml*két of Ca- 
naan. Nevertheless, góyim rabbim probably does not mean “many nations (of Ca- 
naan). In the parallelism of góy and melek, góy refers to the subjects rather than the 
sovereign.!! Perhaps that is why rab had to replace gädöl here. The latter could proba- 
bly be linked with góy only when the word was not paired with a word referring to the 
sovereign but included the sovereign. In Ps. 135:10, therefore, the rabbim with göyim 
qualifies each individual nation; to be consistent, the '^sümím with m*lakim must qual- 
ify the individual kings. The translation should read: “populous nations . . . mighty 
kings," with the might of the kings deriving from the great number of the nations they 
reign over. 


2. Verb. There are 17 occurrences of ‘sm (including Jer. 30:14 and Ps. 69:5[4], but 
excluding the piel in Jer. 50:17 and the conjectural occurrence in Dnl. 11:4), 16 in the 
qal and one in the hiphil. It appears 3 times in Genesis and Exodus, but nowhere else in 
the Pentateuch and the historical books. It appears 5 times in the Prophets, but only in 
Isaiah and Jeremiah — always in authentic texts. It is thus totally absent from the 
Deuteronomistic corpus. It appears 6 times in the Psalter and 3 times in Daniel. There 
are no occurrences in wisdom literature. Eleven occurrences are in poetic texts 
(Prophets and Psalms), 6 in prose (Genesis, Exodus, Daniel). Seven occurrences date 
from the period of the monarchy. Of these, Gen. 26:16 (J) could derive from a prior 
oral Isaac tradition; Jer. 15:8 bears witness to the events of 597 or 587. The majority of 
the postexilic occurrences are late. The occurrences in the Psalter are mostly in psalms 
of an anthological nature (40:6,13[5,12]; 69:5[4]; 105:24). 

Jer. 30:14b should not be deleted, even though it is identical with v. 15b.!? The piel 
of ‘sm in Jer. 50:17 is a denominative from 'esem, "bone."!? In Ps. 69:5(4) we may be 
dealing with a specialized meaning: "make oneself strong in a lawsuit — bring suit 
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against ;!^ cf. “sûmôt in Isa. 41:21 (see above) and Middle Heb. ‘sm hithpael, “engage 
in a lawsuit." Since the meanings here have not yet really drifted apart, I include this 
text. The conjectural k“osmö in Dnl. 11:4 should be rejected as a harmonizing assimi- 
lation to 8:8.!5 

In sharp contrast to the usage of ‘äsüm, only in Ex. 1:20 and Ps. 105:24 (both times 
in connection with Israel's becoming a nation in Egypt) is the subject of the situation 
expressed by 'sm designated by the word 'am. The word góy is never used. Indeed, Dnl. 
11:23 says of Antiochus IV: w*asam bim'at-góy, “he became mighty even though his 
supporters were few." In three passages, however, the subject is equivalent to 'am/góy: 
Ex. 1:7 (Israelites); Isa. 31:1 (horsemen/chariots of an army); Jer. 15:8 (the widows of 
the people of Yahweh — an ironic allusion to the promise of many descendants). In 
three other passages, individuals must be viewed as representatives of their clans or 
kingdoms: Gen. 26:16 (Isaac), Dnl. 8:8 (Alexander the Great), and Dnl. 11:23 
(Antiochus IV). Finally, Dnl. 8:24 must be included (the “power” of Antiochus IV as 
the subj. of 'sm). This accounts for 9 out of 17 occurrences. Somewhat similar are Ps. 
38:20(19) and 69:5(4), which make statements about the psalmist's enemies: they can 
hardly be meant as individuals, but they can as representatives of clans. The 6 remain- 
ing texts are metaphorical; the subject of the verb is the sins of Israel or the psalmist 
(Jer. 5:6; 30:14-15; Ps. 40:13[12]), God's wondrous deeds (Ps. 40:6[5]), or the sum of 
God's thoughts (Ps. 139:17). Although usage of the verb fundamentally resembles that 
of äsüm, we find less association with particular words and a greater tendency toward 
metaphor. 

Corresponding to the absence of góy as subject is the fact that gd/ appears only once 
in a series (Dnl. 8:8, where gdi introduces the series). Appearance in series with rbb, 
rbh, or rab, however, is common (Ex. 1:7,20; Isa. 31:1; Jer. 5:6; 30:14-15 [twice]; Ps. 
40:6[5]; 69:5[4] with rb before “sm; Ps. 38:20[19]; 139:17-18 with ‘sm before rb: a to- 
tal of 10 occurrences). In addition, gdl and rb appear in Gen. 26:13-14, a proleptic ex- 
planation of v. 16. In Ps. 139:18 we find something like a definition of ‘sm: "They are 
more than the sand" (cf. also Jer. 15:8, “the sand of the seas"). Cf. also Ex. 1:17; Ps. 
40:13(12); 105:24; 139:17; Dnl. 8:24. The clearest parallel is probably the phrase ‘én 
mispár in Ps. 40:13(12). As opposites we find in Ps. 38:12(11) (cf. v. 20[19]) and 69:9- 
13(8-12) (cf. v. 5) the social isolation of the psalmist, and in Dnl. 8:7 (cf. v. 8) the im- 
potence of an opponent. 

The verb, too, is usually associated with enmity, conflict, etc. In 10 occurrences this 
hostility 1s found in the immediate context (Gen. 26:16; Ex. 1:20; Isa. 31:1; Jer. 15:8; 
Ps. 38:20[19]; 69:5[4]; 105:24; Dnl. 8:8,24; 11:23); in 4 it appears at least in the ex- 
tended context (Ex. 1:7; Jer. 5:6; 30:14-15). Construction with min, common with 
'asüm, appears in Gen. 26:16; Jer. 15:8; Ps. 40:6,13(5,12); 105:24. 

Again the meaning oscillates between "be numerous" and “be mighty." Gen. 26:12- 
16 shows clearly how under fractionated circumstances both aspects go together. In the 
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case of the verb (in contrast to ‘Gsiim), however, especially in later texts, the aspect of 
multiplicity clearly becomes secondary to that of might and power. A total dissociation 
of the aspect of “might” from that of great numbers appears in Dnl. 11:23 (“despite the 
small size of his party"). In Isa. 31:1, on the contrary, the point is precisely the great 
multitude of the Egyptian cavalry — for the context promises their defeat. Comparison 
to the hairs of the psalmist’s head in Ps. 40:13(12) and 69:5(4) likewise admits only a 
numerical sense. 

Again the question of the actual subject of the expression of multiplicity arises 
when that entity appears in the plural: is it the plurality itself or distributively the indi- 
vidual member of the plurality? Once again, multiplicity can be predicated of a singu- 
lar entity (Gen. 26:16; Ex. 1:20; Ps. 105:24). In the case of the psalmist’s enemies in 
Ps. 38:20(19); 69:5(4) (cf. Prov. 18:18) and of the sins described in Jer. 5:6; 30:14-15; 
Ps. 40:13(12) (cf. Am. 5:12), the verb should possibly be interpreted distributively. But 
a text like Ex. 1:7 (“Israelites” as subj.) shows that a different perspective can make its 
appearance in the case of the verb. The plural subject is perceived as a collective and 
thus as a totality can become the entity of which multiplicity and might are predicted. 
This is clearly true in Isa. 31:1; Jer. 15:8; Ps. 40:6(5); 139:17 as well. 


3. Other Nouns. If Isa. 11:15 and Ps. 139:15 are not counted, the noun ‘sem ap- 
pears twice (Dt. 8:17; Job 30:21); if Sir. 38:18 is not counted and Isa. 40:29 is counted, 
the noun ‘osmd (overlooked by KBL?) appears 5 times (Isa. 40:29; 47:9; Nah. 3:9; Sir. 
41:2; 46:9). In Ps. 68:36(35) the word ta '^sümót appears as a hapax legomenon parallel 
to ‘6z, with the meaning “power.” Ps. 68 could be very ancient. Nah. 3:9 is certainly 
preexilic. Dt. 8:17 (the only occurrence in prose) belongs to a late Deuteronomistic 
stratum. 

None of the ancient versions supports the interpretation of the hapax legomenon 
ba'yàm in Isa. 11:15 as a corruption of b*'osem.!6 The LXX and other ancient versions 
support the reading 'osmá in Isa. 40:29.!7 In Nah. 3:9 it is unlikely that the Masoretes 
"carelessly"!$ omitted the mappiq; this is therefore an occurrence of 'osmá, not ‘sem; 
the ancient versions added the personal pronoun that the sense requires. In Ps. 139:15 
‘Osmi is the original reading, not the ‘sby of 11QPs*; but the word in question is ‘sem 
II, “body,” related to 'esem, “bone” (cf. "soul" in v. 14). In Sir. 38:18, B reads ybnh 
‘sbh, “brings tribulation”; LXX kámpsei ischyn might reflect y*'anneh 'osmá,? but this 
Is not certain. 

The word ‘şem exists only in the bound phrase ‘şem yäd (Dt. 8:17; Job 30:21); in 
both its occurrences it clearly means "power, might." The phrase may already be found 
in Ugaritic,20 but the one occurrence of ‘zm yd could be vocalized as meaning either 
"might of hand" or "forearm bone." 


16. First proposed by Luzatto; cf. Delitzsch, Isaiah. KD I, 292. 

17. K. Elliger, Deutero-Jesaja. BK XV1 (1978), 93-94. 

18. W. Rudolph, Micha-Nahum-Habakuk-Zephanja. KAT XIIU3 (1975), in loc. 
19. N. Peters, Das Buch Jesus Sirach. EHAT 25 (1913), in loc. 

20. KTU 1.12, I, 24. 
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The meaning of the more freely used ‘osmd oscillates between the two now familiar 
possibilities. Isa. 47:9 clearly has to do with numerical multiplicity, and probably Nah. 
3:9 as well; Isa. 40:29; Sir. 41:2; 46:9 more likely deal with “power, might.” In Isa. 
40:29 (opposite @n ntm), the reference may even be to the power of wealth, an inter- 
pretation supported by the Targum. The problem of a plural referent appears only in 
Isa. 47:9, where the context sheds no light. 

Of the familiar parallel roots, gd/ does not appear, but rb does: Dt. 8:17 (cf. v. 13); 
Isa. 40:29 (as a verb); 47:9 (rob — cf. the similar expression in v. 12 with rob but not 
osmá). New parallels include köah (Dt. 8:17, with köah then appearing by itself in 
v. 18; Isa. 40:29, where köah is a key word in the context; Job 30:21, where the Osem 
yäd of the divine enemy is an augmentation of the köah yäd of the human enemy in 
v. 2), en qeseh (Nah. 3:9), and ‘öz (Ps. 68:36[35]). In the context of Isa. 40:29, the im- 
age of eagle wings (v. 31) deserves mention. In 4 of the 8 occurrences, the theme of 
conflict and war is sounded: Isa. 47:9; Nah. 3:9; Job 30:21; Sir. 46:9 (on the warlike 
overtones of drk ‘al bämöte ‘eres, cf. Dt. 33:29; Mic. 1:3). 


4. God. In secular usage the word group refers to individuals as well as nations, ar- 
mies, and other collectives; unlike other words for power and might, however, it never 
appears in a direct statement concerning God. The texts that come closest are Ps. 
40:6(5) (verb: Yahweh's wondrous deeds are myriad), Ps. 139:17 (verb: the great sum 
of El’s thoughts), Job 30:21-22 (sem: the might of Eloah’s hand lifts Job into the gale 
to destroy him), and possibly Sir. 16:15 ('asáüm: many/mighty evidences of Yahweh's 
wrath recorded in the Bible). But all these passages use the word in question indirectly; 
never is the root associated directly with God. The word group must have had a conno- 
tation that made such association impossible. Was the semantic element of “multiplic- 
ity" so dominant that it appeared irreconcilable with the one and only God of Israel, 
who did not belong to any divine family constellation? Was the connotation of conflict 
and struggle so indicative of an open, unresolved situation that Yahweh could not be 
conceived in such a setting? That the word group is never used of God should not, how- 
ever, lead us to conclude that its meaning was fundamentally negative. The error of 
such a conclusion is demonstrated by its use in connection with God's gracious acts in 
history on behalf of human beings. 


III. Theological Contexts. 

l. God as Giver of Increase and Power. Independently of the special theological 
topoi concerning Israel, the word group appears to be available to represent the benefi- 
cent intervention of the deity in history on behalf of human beings. Isaac’s power, 
achieved by increase of possessions, cattle, and household (Gen. 26:13-14, anticipating 
v. 26), is ascribed to God's abundant (m*'ód) blessing (v. 12). In the hymnic conclusion 
of Ps. 68 (possibly very early and, if so, northern in origin), the kingdoms/kings of the 
earth/land (v. 33[32]) praise Yahweh as the "El of Israel," who "gives power and 
strength (oz w*ta ^sümót) to his people [or ‘the people, i.e., humankind]" (v. 36[35]). 
Yahweh is also in the background when Dnl. 8:24 says that Antiochus IV will grow 
strong in power, “but not with his [own] power.” In some occurrences in the books of 
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Isaiah and Sirach, too, the use of the word group can hardly be ascribed solely to the in- 
fluence of classical texts recounting the sacred history of Israel, even when (as in Isa. 
60:22 and Sir. 46:9) the context includes elements associated with such texts. In Isa. 
40:27-31 the prophet reminds the disheartened Jacob-Israel of the exile of what it has 
long known (v. 28): Yahweh gives power ( osmá) to the faint (v. 29). He can and — the 
point of the entire passage — he will. In Isa. 60, the central chapter of Trito-Isaiah, the 
description of Yahweh's eschatological transformation of Zion ends with the state- 
ment: “The least of them shall become a ‘thousand, and the smallest one a góy äsüm” 
(v. 22). In Sirach's "Hymn Honoring Ancestors," it is said of Caleb — without any ba- 
sis in the Hexateuch — that Yahweh gave him 'osmá and stood by him in his old age 
(Sir. 46:9). Therefore, it was probably an open linguistic possibility to say that the de- 
ity makes someone favored stim. 


2. Human Power against God. At the same time, it appears to have been possible — 
likewise anticipating the salvation-history theology of Israel — to use the word group 
to describe those who unfold their own human power against the deity or the faithful. 
We are still within the framework of normal secular usage when a lament describes the 
psalmist’s enemies as “sfiimim (Ps. 10:10; 38:20[19]; 69:5[4]). But the psalmist thinks 
of himself as being on the side of his God, and so the overall context brands the power 
unfolded by the psalmist's enemies as ungodly. On a national scale, the same constella- 
tion appears in an oracle of Isaiah against Israel for allying itself with Egypt (Isa. 31:1, 
with reference to the multitudes of Egyptian cavalry), in an oracle of Nahum against 
Nineveh (Nah. 3:9, with reference to Cush and Egypt as the great human reservoir sup- 
plying troops for Assyria), and in Deutero-Isaiah's ironic lament for fallen Babylon 
(Isa. 47:9, with reference to the multitude of Babylon's magical texts, which it thought 
guarantees its security). Dt. 8:17 must also be included here: the warning to Israel not 
to ascribe the wealth it will acquire to the "might" of its own hand, when in fact the 
wealth comes from Yahweh. Although these prophetic and Deuteronomistic occur- 
rences appear in texts that deal with sacred history, they probably point to the preexist- 
ing lexical possibility of using our word group for an ungodly unfolding of power. 


3. The Promises to the Patriarchs. Against the broader background of the general 
use of this word group in theological contexts, the occurrences related directly to sacral 
history take on a sharper outline. First, a negative observation often not recognized in 
the literature: the word group does not belong to the genuine vocabulary of the prom- 
ises to the patriarchs. In the pentateuchal texts recording the promises, only in Gen. 
18:18 do we find the expression góy gädöl w*'asüm, which expands the phrase góy 
gädöl of 12:2 (cf. also 17:20; 21:18; 46:3). Whether 18:18-19 belongs to the source 
stratum of chs. 18-19 (J) is both affirmed and disputed. If the text is late, one might 
theorize that the expression góy gädöl w*'asüm, which Deuteronomistic usage had 
made formulaic in a different context, has here been introduced secondarily into the 
topos of the promises to the patriarchs. Similarly, the verb ‘sm in Jer. 15:8 and the noun 
äsüm in Isa. 60:22 appear in late and very tenuous allusions to the promises to the pa- 
triarchs. 
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of his intention to destroy this nation and begin all over by making of Moses a góy 
gädöl (v. 10). This verse clearly echoes the promise to Abraham in Gen. 12:2: Moses is 
to be a new Abraham. Nu. 14:11-20, an intercession scene inserted soon after into the 
story of the spies (and incorporating even later expansions), is dependent on the scene 
in Ex. 32, but introduces fresh nuances, including Yahweh’s new words to Moses: “I 
will make of you a göy gädöl w* äsüm mimmennü” (v. 12). Here gädöl comes from Ex. 
32:10, the prototype, but the expansion derives from Ex. 1; its purpose is to bring the 
intended new Mosaic nation into an exodus situation with respect to Israel analogous to 
that of Israel with respect to Egypt in Ex. 1. This explains why Yahweh’s act of de- 
struction 1s conceived as a plague (14:12a) — it is analogous to the Egyptian plagues. 
Thus the introduction of 'asám directs attention not to Abraham but to the exodus story. 
While the root rb always precedes the root ‘sm in Ex. 1, the dependence on 32:10 now 
includes the root gdl in this complex. 

This presumably established the pattern for the formulation of the increase in Egypt 
that appears in the Deuteronomic "short historical credo": "There [in Egypt] he [my 
ancestor] became /*göy gädöl 'asáüm warab" (Dt. 26:5). The prototype Nu. 20:15-16 
did not include the motif of increase in Egypt.?? It is obvious that certain language was 
incorporated from Ex. 1. The total formulation, however, is new and is repeated in this 
exact form nowhere else in the OT. The threefold qualification of gdy is forced by the 
poetic form of the credo in Dt. 26, for it is a kind of metrical variant of the first clause 
"rammi 'obed ‘Abi with its three accents.?^ If Gen. 18:18 was not present in the then ex- 
tant form of the Tetrateuch, the Deuteronomic author of the credo used as his prototype 
the formulation in Nu. 14:12 (missing the connection with the increase in Egypt), add- 
ing rab, the original parallel to 'asám in Ex. 1:9, as a third attribute. In a three-stress 
unit, metrical considerations probably helped account for its final position. Dt. 26:5 
contains the only Deuteronomic/pre-Deuteronomistic occurrence of ‘dsiim; there can 
be no thought of a “Deuteronomic stereotype” here. 

In turn, the formulation in Dt. 26:5 presumably provided the basis for the highly 
unusual variant of God's words to Moses in the intercession narrative as formulated 
by the (probably Josianic) author of the earliest recension of the Deuteronomistic 
History in Dt. 9:11-14,25-29: "I will make of you a göy 'asüm wäräb mimmennü” 
(v. 14). Both prototypes in Ex. 32 and Nu. 14 as well as Dt. 26:5 had gädöl; the LXX 
prototype also added it promptly to Dt. 9:14. The word räb came first in Ex. 1:9, 
which is also its normal place in combination with 'asáüm. One possible explanation 
of the word order in Dt. 9:14 is that Dtr I recalled and consciously adopted the for- 
mulation of 26:5, simultaneously eliminating the first element gädöl in order by 
means of this null statement to banish from the context any association with the 
promise of increase to the patriarchs. The latter purpose appears to make itself felt 
elsewhere in the same context: when the patriarchs are mentioned in Moses' prayer 
of intercession (9:27), the promise that the patriarchs would become a nation, pres- 


23. Lohfink, 25-28. 
24. Ibid., 24-25. 
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tory, they would not cease to be great and powerful. This would be a conception similar 
to that presented by the image of the pilgrimage of the nations. 

Hertzberg points out that, even if the servant in the fourth “Servant Song” is inter- 
preted as an individual and the speakers of Isa. 53:1-11a are interpreted not as the na- 
tions and kings of the world but as Israel, the rabbim and “siimim of the framework are 
clearly these nations.?? 


8. The Pilgrimage of the Nations. In Isa. 2:2-5 (2 Mic. 4:1-4), the classical text de- 
scribing the pilgrimage of the nations, ‘Gsiim appears in the Micah version (4:3; no ear- 
lier than postexilic, no matter how one may think the text originated): from Zion, after 
the nations have assembled there, Yahweh “shall judge between ‘ammim rabbim and 
shall arbitrate between góyim “stiimim — even those far away." Possibly — but only 
possibly — this passage echoes the Deuteronomistic terminology for the destroyed na- 
tions of Canaan (Dt. 7:1; 9:1), suggesting how the end of history differs from the begin- 
ning of history. But the purpose may also have been to point to recall Isa. 53:12 by the 
expansion of the text. 

Comparison of Mic. 4 with Isa. 2 shows that in Isaiah góy is the leading word, with 
‘am appearing in parallel; in Micah the situation is reversed. That the Isaiah pattern is 
the original is shown by the formulation of Isa. 2:4b (retained in Micah), where the ex- 
pression göy 'el-góy uses only the leading word. In Micah redaction has included 
‘ammim (rabbim) in a more comprehensive text, thus making it the leading word in this 
oracle (cf. Mic. 4:5; 5:6,7). In the original oracle, there was no modifier of góyim (cf. 
Isa. 2:2,4), while in each parallel stich ‘ammim was modified by rabbim. The Micah re- 
daction used two different approaches to solve the problem of balance that arose when 
its operation changed the order of terms. In Mic. 4:1-2 it left ‘ammim unmodified and 
associated rabbim with göyim, now in second position. In 4:3, however, 'ammím in ini- 
tial position retained rabbim, and so an attributive had to be added to góyim in second 
position. Thus "sáümím was introduced here. That the prophecy encompasses all the 
nations of the world was underlined by the further addition of 'ad-ràhóq. 

The concluding text of Proto-Zechariah (Zec. 8:20-23; cf. the previous 2:15) takes 
up the theme of the pilgrimage of the nations; vv. 20-21 are probably authentic. As in 
Isa. 2 = Mic. 4, nations (‘ammim) and the inhabitants of many cities (‘Grim rabbót) ad- 
dress each other, calling for a pilgrimage to Jerusalem — in this case to appease the an- 
ger of Yahweh and to make inquiry of the oracle of Yahweh of hosts. In Zec. 8:22 a chi- 
astic addition resumes and clarifies the theme: the text deals with ‘ammim rabbim 
w*góyim “stimim. Here we may see an actual literary cross-reference to the oracle of 
Mic. 4:1-4, already part of the prophetic canon. 


9. The Cultic Community of Israel. The use of ‘am ‘äsüm in Ps. 35:18, a vow of 


thanksgiving, is clearly unique: it denotes the cultic community before which the la- 
menting psalmist will give thanks for deliverance. It is preceded in the parallelism by 


29. Pp. 102-6. 
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I. Ancient Near East. II. Etymology, Occurrences, and Meaning: 1. Etymology; 
2. Occurrences and Meaning. III. Usage: 1. Secular Literal; 2. Secular Metaphorical; 
3. Religious and Cultic; 4. Theological. IV. Extrabiblical Usage: 1. Dead Sea Scrolls; 
2. Postbiblical Aramaic; 3. LXX. 


I. Ancient Near East.! The noun ‘esem, “bone, skeleton,’ is common to all 
branches of Semitic. Akk. esemtu(m) means “bone(s)” (broken, inflamed, etc.) or 
“skeletons of the dead”; esem/nséru, with the basic meaning spine, can refer to the line 
on a horse's back or the keel of a ship.? The Ugaritic Epic of Aqhat recounts how 
Danel, searching for the remains of his missing son, wonders whether “scraps of flesh" 
( Smt) or "bones" (zm) might be found in the entrails of eagles that could have carried 
him off.? Several Phoenician and Punic inscriptions on sarcophagi describe the con- 
tents ("the bones of . . .”) or warn potential grave robbers: “You shall not open this rest- 
ing place above me to disturb my bones" (inscription of the son of Sipitba'al III, ca. 
300 B.c.E.).* A Hebrew inscription found in the village of Silwan may be cited in this 
context: “This is the [tomb of... .] YHW, the steward of the house. There is no silver 
and gold here, [for] only [his bones] and the bones of his female slave are with him. 
Cursed be the person who opens this.’ 

There is an interesting occurrence in the “Ramesside ‘Semitic’ Letter," a model 
letter for an Egyptian apprentice scribe fluent in Semitic; this letter contains a list of 
goods, and among other pharmaceutical salves and oils it mentions “‘dmm oil."6 


esem. K. Bornhüuser, Die Gebeine der Toten. BFCT 26/3 (1921); L. Delekat, “Zum 
hebräischen Wörterbuch,” VT 14 (1964) 7-67 (‘esem: 49-52); R. Giveon, “A Ramesside ‘Se- 
mitic’ Letter," RSO 32 (1962) 162-73; O. Keel, Symbolism of the Biblical World (Eng. trans. 
1978); L. Köhler, Hebrew Man (Eng. trans. 1956); J. Pedersen, ILC, I-II, 172ff., 267ff.; 
W. Reiser, "Die Verwandschaftsformel in Gen 2,23,” TZ 16 (1960) 1-4; J. Scharbert, Der 
Schmerz im AT. BBB 8 (1955), 91-97; W. H. Schmidt, “Anthropologische Begriffe im AT,” 
EvT 24 (1964) 374-88; G. Stemberger, Der Leib der Auferstehung. AnBibl 56 (1972); 
L. Wächter, Der Tod im AT. AzT II/8 (1967), 171-80; H. W. Wolff, Anthropology of the OT 
(Eng. trans. 1974). 


1. Additional extrabiblical usage is discussed in IV below. 

2. AHw, I, 251. 

3. WUS, no. 2082; UT, no. 1814; KTU 1.19, III, 5, 11, 19, 25, 34, 39. 

4. For Phoenician see KA/ 9A; for Punic, RES, 593, 892, 906, 937, 949, 950, 951; cf. DNSI, 
II, 880. For Siptiba'al see KAJ 9A.5. 

5. KAI 191; Keel, fig. 73. Translation based on KAJ, II, 189; and Keel, 67. 

6. Giveon, 167, 171; cf. H. Grapow, Wórterbuch der ügyptischen Drogennamen (1959), 
449-50. 
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II. Etymology, Occurrences, and Meaning. 

|. Etymology. Although the noun ‘esem and the verb ‘sm exhibit the same conso- 
nants, current Semitic linguistics does not derive the noun from the verb but calls ‘esem 
a "primary noun." 


2. Occurrences and Meaning. There are 123 occurrences of 'esem in the OT; the ba- 
sic meaning may be defined as “bone(s).” The noun can denote the entire skeleton as 
well as individual bones; from the latter usage derives the meaning "limbs" (see 
above). Besides the physical sense (Gen. 50:25; 2 S. 21:12-13: human bones placed in 
a tomb; Ezk. 24:4-5: animal bones cooked in a stew), we find poetic usage in the figu- 
rative language of the Psalms and wisdom aphorisms.® Since bones are “man’s most 
durable part — his core, so to speak,” 'esem takes on the meaning “self,” as in the for- 
mula b*'esem hayyóm hazzeh, “on the very day" (Gen. 7:13; etc.).? 

It is noteworthy that the noun has two plural forms: masc. “samim and fem. '^sámót. 
Delekat interprets the situation by identifying the masc. form with the meaning 
"limbs," while the fem. should be translated "bones (collectively), frame." This is 
clearly true for a portion of the texts he cites (e.g., Jgs. 19:29; Ezk. 24:4-5; Job 2:5; 
40:18; Eccl. 11:5; cf. Ps. 139:15), but “the general difference remains uncertain." !? Ac- 
cording to Michel, the masc. pl. denotes bones in a collective sense, while the fem. pl. 
refers to the individual bones.!! 


III. Usage. The usage of 'esem in the OT is very complex and can hardly be divided 
into a secular realm and a religious or theological realm. Although the boundaries are 
fluid, my presentation will use the following categories: (1) secular literal, (2) secular 
metaphorical, (3) religious and cultic, (4) theological. 


l. Secular Literal. Job 40:18 describes the enormous body of the hippopotamus with 
the words "his limbs are [like] iron tubes.” In Ezekiel's vision of a pot on a fire, the 
prophet sees the flesh and bones of a slaughtered animal cooking (vv. 4-5); the bones fi- 
nally char because the broth has been poured off and the pot has become red hot (v. 10). 

If burial of the dead is thought of in the first instance as nothing more than manual 
labor, then the appearance of 'esem in the context can be taken as "secular usage." Gen. 
50:25; Ex. 13:19; Josh. 24:32 have to do with the bones of Joseph, who died in Egypt; 
they are to find their final resting place in the "promised land," at Shechem. In 1 S. 
31:13 (> à g*vivyá in v. 12 parallels 'esem in v. 13)? and 2 S. 21:12-14 par. 1 Ch. 


7. BLe, 456; cf. HAL, Il, 869. Contra GesTh, U, 1058: “bone, so called from its hardness and 
strength, compare the root no. 2," which it translates "be strong." 

8. See IIL2-4 below. 

9. Quotation from Keel, 66; similarly W. Eichrodt, Theology of the OT, 2 vols. (Eng. trans. 
1961-67), II, 146. See II.1 below. 

10. HAL, II, 869. 

11. D. Michel, Grundlegung einer hebräischen Syntax, 1 (1977), 49-50. 

12. > II, 436. 
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10:12 are described the ceremonies surrounding the burial with full honors of Saul and 
his son Jonathan, slain in battle with the Philistines. Ezk. 32:27, too, deals with the 
burial of warriors: their shields!? are laid on their bones and their swords under their 
heads. Am. 6:10 describes how the “sdmim — here probably “corpses”!* — are re- 
moved from a house destroyed in the tumult of battle. According to Jgs. 19:29, in a 
gruesome symbolic action a corpse is cut in pieces “limb by limb" (la '^sameyhá) as a 
call for vengeance following an outrageous crime. 

On the basis of bones recovered by archaeologists from Palestinian tombs, Kóhler 
attempts to determine the approximate height of a typical Hebrew, which he gives as 
approximately 65-67 inches.!5 

All other occurrences of 'esem in the sense of "bones of the dead, corpse" appear in 
the context of transgressions of ethical or cultic norms and therefore belong to the “re- 
ligious and cultic use" of the word.!6 

The words for the fundamental constituents of the human body, > 123 bäasär and 
‘esem (cf. Job 2:5), are used in the “kinship formula" 'asmí üb*süri 'attá/'attem, 
which emphasizes the close relationship between individuals (Gen. 29:14; 2 S. 19:14 
[Eng. v. 13]) or groups (Jgs. 9:2; 2 S. 5:1 [par. 1 Ch. 11:1]; 19:13). In Gen. 2:23 
this formula, “physically graphic,"!5 describes the relationship between man and 
woman. 

Next we find 'esem in a secular sense in the formula b*'esem hayyóm hazzeh, “on 
this very day," used as an expression of time in Gen. 7:13 (deluge); 17:23,26 (cir- 
cumcision of Abraham and Ishmael); Ex. 12:17,41,51; Lev. 23:14,21,28-30; Josh. 
5:11 (Passover and other feasts); Dt. 32:48 (Blessing of Moses); Josh. 10:27 (battle 
at Gibeon); Ezk. 2:3 (Ezekiel's call); 24:2 (beginning of the conquest of Jerusalem); 
40:1 (vision of the new temple). Very similar is the idiom stating that someone dies 
"in full prosperity" (besem tummö, Job 21:23). Alongside this formula we may 
place the expression in Ex. 24:10 that says that, when God appeared to Moses and 
the elders, “under his feet there was something like a pavement of sapphire stones, 
like the very heaven for clearness” (NRSV; MT ük“esem haššāmayin lätöhar). This 
usage survives in Modern Hebrew, e.g., b*'esem, "actually"; yóm hä’asmä’üt, "Inde- 
pendence Day." 


2. Secular Metaphorical. Secular usage can also be metaphorical. Wisdom apho- 
risms use 'esem in parallel with another part of the body as a synonym for the whole 
person. An example is Prov. 3:7-8 ("Do not be wise in your own eyes; fear Yahweh and 
turn away from evil. It will be a healing for your strength [lit. *flesh']!? and a refresh- 


13. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), in loc. 

14. Delekat, 51. 

I3. E 12. 

16. See III.3 below. 

17. Reiser. 

18. Reiser, 3. 

19. See BHK and B. Gemser, Sprüche Salomos. HAT V16 (1963), 26. 
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ment for your bones”); similar are 15:30 (“Shining eyes rejoice the heart [ 2? /eb], 
good news refreshes the bones”) and 16:24 (“Pleasant words are like a honeycomb, 
sweetness to the soul [> 53 nepes] and refreshment to the bones"). Qualities or situa- 
tions that bring misfortune are twice likened to “bone rot" (raqab + 'esem): passion 
(qin'à, Prov. 14:30) and a wife who brings shame (m*bísá, 12:4; > NIP qn’; > wa 
bös). Also reminiscent of wisdom is the observation of Job 20:11 that even limbs filled 
with youthful vigor will one day lie down in the dust. Similar metaphors and parallels 
appear in the Psalms and Job, but there as laments addressed to God they have theolog- 
ical relevance (see III.3 above). 


3. Religious and Cultic. Human and animal bones also have a religious and cultic 
dimension. This is clear from the directive in Ex. 12:46 and Nu. 9:12 “not to break the 
bones" of the Passover lamb. A better translation would be “divide,” for “an undivided 
company” is to share “an undivided animal" when the Passover meal is celebrated, as 
Ex. 12:4 requires — in other words, the sacrificial animal is not to be divided before 
the feast. 

Very important is the cultic uncleanness caused by contact with human bones, a 
corpse, or a tomb; this state lasts a week and must be expunged by special purifica- 
tion rites (Nu. 19:16,18; cf. Ezk. 39:15: collecting and burying the bones of the dead 
lying unburied on the battlefield after the final battle makes the land clean once 
more). Prophets therefore often use it to prophesy disaster (1 K. 13:2; cf. 2 K. 
23:14,16,20 par. 2 Ch. 34:5); to escape this disaster, the local counterpart of the man 
of God from Judah, living in Bethel, asks to be buried in the latter's tomb (1 K. 
13:31; cf. 2 K. 23:18). By contrast, a legendary story in 2 K. 13:21 tells how contact 
with the burial place of Elisha restores a dead man to life. On the other side stands 
respectful and careful burial of the bones of those who have died (1 S. 31:13; 2 S. 
21:12ff.); to refuse such treatment is a great wrong (Am. 2:1) or a punishment (Jer. 
8:1; cf. 2 K. 23:1411.,20; Ezk. 6:3). 

It is clearly very important for bones in a tomb to rest intact and undisturbed; “this 
reflects ... a concern to preserve personal identity and association with one's clan even 
after death.”2° For a human skeleton to be torn apart by a lion (Isa. 38:13) or to dry out 
in the sun and disintegrate (2 S. 21:10) is therefore a terrible disaster.?! This view may 
also explain the warning in mortuary inscriptions against unauthorized opening of the 
tomb: the fear of desecration is greater than the fear of robbery (see I above). 

The bones of the dead, totally desiccated but all still in place, play a role in the 
powerful vision of Ezk. 37:1-10: at Yahweh's command, they come together again, 
are clothed with flesh, sinews, and skin, and arise once more as living human beings, 
interpreted in vv. 11-14 as the resurrected nation of Israel. Bornhäuser points to the 
belief in the NT period that the presence of all the bones, undamaged and intact, is 


20. Stemberger, 60 n. 19; similarly Bornhäuser, 21-22; in the opposite case, Wächter, 171ff., 
speaks of an "aggravated form of death." 
21. See Bornhäuser, 10-11. 
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water, like oil into the bones”28 of a sick individual. Gunkel sees the psalmist as pro- 
nouncing these curses upon his false accusers.?? (3) The interpretation and translation 
of Ps. 141:7 are also very uncertain;?? the verse may describe the destruction of the 
wicked (reading 'asméhem)?! by an earthquake (cf. Nu. 16:32-33). 


IV. Extrabiblical Usage. 

1. Dead Sea Scrolls. The use of 'esem in the Dead Sea Scrolls always has theologi- 
cal relevance. We encounter expressions that recall OT usage: lions dismember bones 
(1QH 5:7; cf. Isa. 38:13); bones fall asunder (1QH 7:4; cf. Ps. 22:15[14]; 32:3); there is 
fire in the speaker's bones (1QH 8:30; cf. Jer. 20:9); anxious thoughts penetrate the 
heart and bones (1QH 11:21; cf. Jer. 20:9; 23:9). Ps. 109:18 is brought to mind by 1QH 
5:35: "My bread turned into a quarrel . . . and it entered my bones." 

The Qumran fragment 1Q34 is a collection of liturgical prayers;?? in the context 
of the righteous (saddig) and the wicked (rasa‘), 3:1,3 says that b'smwtm hrph Ikl 
bsr, “in their bones is a disgrace for all flesh." Here 'esem is clearly to be under- 
stood in the personal sense as "being" or "nature." But the fragmentary state of the 
text makes a precise interpretation difficult. The four occurrences in the Temple 
Scrolls also stand entirely within the OT tradition (cf. 11QT 50:5; 51:4 with Nu. 
19). 


2. Postbiblical Aramaic. The double sense of 'esem is still found in Postbiblical Ara- 
maic.?? In some texts the meaning is “bone(s)” (e.g., Jer. Abod. Zar. II 40d: “It is per- 
mitted on the sabbath to raise [= restore to its original position] a headbone (‘sm šI r 3) 
[that has been dislocated]"), in others, “being, self" (e.g., Sifre Debarim $9, reporting 
Moses as saying to Israel: “I did not tell you this of my own accord" (16° m&’asmi “ni 
omar läkem). 


3. LXX. The LXX uses ostéon/ostoün to translate 'esem. There are also isolated oc- 
currences of other words, e.g., sóma, krátos, eídos, etc. The same is true for 'osem. 
Beyse 


28. NRSV; EU: “limbs”; Schmidt: “like anointing oil into the pores of the skin.” 
29. H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen. HKAT IUI/2 (41926), 475ff. 

30. Kraus, Psalms 60—150, 526, 528. 

31. See BHK. 

32. D. Barthélemy, DJD, I, 153. 

33. WTM, III, 679. 
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WY ‘sar; 139 "eser; ^39 ‘ser; NIZY “seret; TISY “sara; WSYD ma'sór; 


WY ma'sär 





I. Etymology. II. Verb: 1. Meaning; 2. Problems. III. Nouns: 1. ‘eser; 2. ‘ser; 3. “seret and 
"sürá; 4. ma'sór; 5. ma‘sdr. IV. 1. LXX; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology. Heb. 'asar reflects the root *'sz which is also found in other Semitic lan- 
guages: Arab. ‘asara, “press out, squeeze out”; ‘asr, “act of pressing out, time, period”;! 
‘asar, “refuge”;? Eth. 'asara and Jewish Aram. “sar, “press out"; 'asràá, “winepress, cask”; 
Syr. ‘sr, “tread out (grapes or olives), press out,” etc.; Mand. ‘sr, “wring out";? possibly also 
Old Can. ha-zi-ri, “be held back.”4 The possibility of connecting "eser in Jgs. 18:7 with 
Arab. éadara and ser in Prov. 30:16 with Arab. ‘atara is discussed below. It is unclear 
whether Ugar. gsr belongs with Sem. *'sr or with dr? Akk. eseru is unrelated.® 


sar. S. Ahituv, “‘aseret,” EMiqr, VI (1971), 335-36; G. W. Ahlström, “Notes to Isaiah 53:8f.," 
BZ 13 (1969) 95-98; A. Ahuvyah, “äsür wé'azüb béyisra'el," Les 30 (1965/66) 175-78; idem, 
"Again Concerning “äsür wé'azáb';" Les 31 (1966/67) 160; idem (unsi gned article), "Again Con- 
cerning "asáür we "züb'," Les 33 (1968/69) 70-71; P. J. Calderone, "Supplementary Notes on HDL- 
IL" CBQ 24 (1962) 412-19; L. Delekat, Asylie und Schutzorakel am Zionheiligtum (1967), esp. 
320-41; G. R. Driver, “Isaiah 52:13-53:12,” In Memoriam P. Kahle. BZAW 103 (1968), 90-105; 
I. Efros, “Textual Notes on the Hebrew Bible," JAOS 45 (1925) 152-54; A. Guillaume, “Hebrew 
and Aramaic Lexicography,” Abr-Nahrain 1 (1961) 3-35; idem, "The Root TIN in Hebrew,” JTS 34 
(1933) 62-64; M. Held, “The YOTL-QTL ( QTL-YQTL) Sequence of Identical Verbs in Biblical He- 
brew and Ugaritic,” Studies and Essays in Honor of A. A. Neuman (1962), 281-90, esp. 283 n. 8; 
P. Joüon, “Notes de lexicographie hébraïque,” MUSJ 4 (1910) 1-18; R. Kasher, "Again on “äsür 
weäzüb,” Les 31 (1966/67) 240; E. Kutsch, “85M,” ZAW 65 (1953) 247-53; idem, “Die Wurzel 
“ZY im Hebrüischen," VT 2 (1952) 57-69; E. Y. Kutscher, "Concerning Gsiir wé'azüb, Les 31 
(1966/67) 80; J. Lewy, "Lexicographical Notes HI," HUCA 12/13 (1937/38) 99-101; E. Lohse, 
“revrnkootn, TDNT, VI, 44-53, esp. 49; P. P. Saydon, “The Meaning of the Expression 2113 
SY,” VT 2 (1952) 371-74; H. Seebass, “Tradition und Interpretations bei Jehu ben Chanani und 
Ahia von Silo," VT 25 (1975) 175-90; J. A. Soggin, "Tod und Auferstehung des leidenden 
Gottesknechtes,” ZAW 87 (1975) 345-55; D. Winton Thomas, “A Consideration of Isaiah LII in the 
Light of Recent Textual and Philological Study,” ETL 44 (1968) 79-86; idem, “Textual and Philo- 
logical Notes on Some Passages in the Book of Proverbs," Wisdom in Ancient Israel and in the An- 
cient Near East. FS H. H. Rowley. SVT 3 (1955), 280-92; I. N. Vinnikov, "L'énigme de “äsür et 
'üzüb," Hommages à André Dupont-Sommer (1971), 343-45; A. S. Yahuda, “Uber äsür we'äzüb 
und er wé'oneh im AT,” ZA 16 (1902) 240-61; H. Yalon, “The Plain Meaning of Some Biblical 
Verses," BethM 11/4 (1966) 17-20. 


1. Wehr, 616. 

2. Yahuda, 243-49. 

3. MdD, 33. 

4. EA 138:130; DNSI, II, 881. 

5. For the former see WUS, no. 2163; CML2, 155; Calderone, 413 n. 10; HAL, II, 870. For the 
latter, UT, no. 1982. 

6. AHw, I, 252. 
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II. Verb. The basic meaning of ‘Gsar is “hold back.” The root occurs 46 times: 36 
times in the qal, 10 in the niphal. 


1. Meaning. Five semantic fields can be distinguished: 

a. The basic and best-attested meaning is “hold back, retain, limit, detain”: Sam- 
son’s parents detain an angel (Jgs. 13:15-16, in both instances with dir. obj.); rain 
threatens to stop or impede Ahab (1 K. 18:44, dir. obj.; but cf. LXX [rain “comes 
upon" him]).’ People “hold back” their words, i.e., refrain from speaking (Job 4:2; 
29:9, b* + obj.). God withholds the waters (Job 12:15). Women are kept away from Da- 
vid and his men (1 S. 21:6[Eng. v. 5], pass. ptcp.). David is “kept away” (i.e., hidden) 
from Saul in Ziklag (1 Ch. 12:1). The Shunammite woman orders her servant not to de- 
tain her on her way to Elisha (2 K. 4:24, /* + obj.). 

The use of the niphal also belongs here. Plagues are "stopped": after Korah's revolt 
(Nu. 17:13,15[16:48,50]), after the sin with Baal of Peor (Nu. 25:8; Ps. 106:30), and 
after David's census (2 S. 24:21,25; 1 Ch. 21:22). 

b. The verb can also mean "close, shut up." God "closes" a woman's womb so that 
she cannot bear children (Gen. 16:2, suff. as dir. obj.; 20:18, b*'ad + obj.; Isa. 66:9, no 
obj.; cf. Prov. 30:16). The niphal appears in the same context in Sir. 42:10. God also 
"shuts up" the heavens so that no rain can fall (Dt. 11:17; 2 Ch. 7:13; 1 K. 8:35 par. 
2 Ch. 6:26 niphal). Cf. Sir. 48:3. God's word was “shut up” (pass. ptcp. 'asür) within 
Jeremiah like a blazing fire (Jer. 20:9); 'asár (with the preceding w*hayá) appears to re- 
fer to däbär in v. 8, but it is also possible that it refers to '2$;® it is doubtful that it refers 
to God or X*mó. Emendation to "eser, ‘öser, or 'asurá is unnecessary.’ 

c. The verb appears 3 times with the meaning "confine, imprison." The Assyrian 
king imprisoned Hoshea for taking part in a conspiracy (2 K. 17:4); Jeremiah was con- 
fined in the court of the guard (Jer. 33:1; 39:15). 

d. In one instance the verb means "rule." Saul is to "rein in" the people, i.e., rule 
over them (1 S. 9:17; LXX árxei).!9 

e. The expression 'sr kóah means "have strength" (Dnl. 10:8,16; 11:6; 2 Ch. 13:20; 
22:9) and, more idiomatically, “be able to" (1 Ch. 29:14; 2 Ch. 2:5). The same meaning 
is present in 2 Ch. 14:10(11) without köah: Asa prays, “let no mortal prevail against 
you” ( al-ya'sór 'imm*kà "*nós). The sense requires that köah be supplied.!! The situa- 
tion in 2 Ch. 20:37 is similar: the ships of Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah were destroyed in 
Ezion-geber, “and they were not able to go to Tarshish" (w*lo" 'as*rá läleket, + inf.). 
Here too köah has been omitted. 


2. Problems. Some occurrences of the verb ‘Gsar are hard to interpret: 
a. The qal pass. ptcp. in the alliterative expression Gsir w*'azüb presents great diffi- 


7. See also Delekat, 326. 

8. See GK, $132d. 

9. Contra Delekat; Kutsch; W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT V12 (1958). 

10. See H. Seebass, ZAW 78 (1966) 174; in "Tradition" he interprets the text differently. 
11. Contra Joüon, 11. 
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culties.!? The idiom appears 3 times in connection with a curse on the royal house of 
northern Israel (Jeroboam, 1 K. 14:10; Ahab, 1 K. 21:21; 2 K. 9:8). It appears also in 
Dt. 32:36, which speaks of God's intervention on behalf of his people when they have 
lost their power and neither ‘sar nor ‘Gziib remains. In 2 K. 14:26 we read that God 
saved his people when "there was neither ‘sar nor 'azüb and there was no one to help 
Israel." 

The following attempts have been made to explain this idiomatic dyad (understood 
as an opposition). 


|l. Those who are unclean, under a taboo and excluded from the cult, vs. those who 
are not unclean and are therefore not excluded.!? 

2. Those who stay at home (on account of illness, old age, etc.) vs. those who can 
leave.!4 

. Slaves vs. free citizens.!> 

. Those under the protection of a tribe or clan vs. those who lack such protection. !6 

. Minors under the authority of their parents vs. those who are of age.!" 

. Married vs. single.!5 

. Those liable for military service vs. those exempt.!? 


-] OU d U 


Other interpretations understand the components of the idiom as synonyms: 


8. The upper or ruling class of Israel.?? 
9. Flocks remaining near the village and kept in a secluded pasture.?! 
10. The helpless and worthless.?? 
11. The oppressed and the helpless.?? 
12. Increasing and enduring power or dominion.?* 
13. Warriors and military victors.?? 


12. See Brongers, OTS 15 (1965) 111. 

13. W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites (repr. ?1956), 456; cf. S. R. Driver, Deuter- 
onomy. ICC (31902), 376. 

14. Oettli, cited by Driver, Deuteronomy, 376. 

15. BDB, 737b. 

16. Yahuda, Driver, Delekat, NEB. 

17. Kutsch; Willi, Beitrdge zur alttestamentlichen Theologie. FS W. Zimmerli (1977), 
540. 

18. Keil and others, cited by Driver, 376. 

19, Seebass, 182-83. 

20. Efros, Held. 

21. Vinnikov. 


22. Saydon. 
23. Joüon, 9-12. 
24. Yalon, 18ff. 


25. Ahuvyah. 
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This last interpretation appears more cogent than the others, since it 1s better supported 
by the text.26 

b. Two other occurrences of the pass. ptcp. 'ásár, both of which are similar, are also 
obscure: (1) Jeremiah cannot go to the temple to read from his scroll (Jer. 36:5). This is 
understood to mean that he is prevented from going to the temple by ritual uncleanness 
(cf. 1 S. 21:6), that he is under arrest or under guard (LXX; cf. Jer. 33:1; 39:15; but 
36:19,26 do not support this solution), that he is in protective custody,?/ that he is 
forced to stay at home because of public pressure or threats,?5 or because he has gone 
into hiding (cf. 1 Ch. 12:1). The last explanation is probably the best. (2) The occur- 
rence of äsür in Neh. 6:10 should possibly be interpreted in the same way, though 
some think that Shemaiah was deterred by ritual uncleanness, prophetic ecstasy, con- 
finement,?? or an emergency. 

c. Doeg was "detained [niphal] before Yahweh" at Nob when David was there with 
his men (1 S. 21:8[7]). The attempts made to interpret this statement — Doeg had re- 
ceived an oracle in a dream, was practicing ascesis, fulfilling a vow, seeking asylum,?? 
or taking refuge in the sanctuary — are unconvincing. It is more likely that he was kept 
away from the sanctuary on account of uncleanness or similar reasons.?! 


IIl. Nouns. Six nouns, with a total of 17 occurrences, derive from the verb. 


l. “eser. It is difficult to determine the meaning of this noun, because it occurs only 
once (Jgs. 18:7), in the expression yóres 'eser. The best interpretation is that it means 
“dominion, power” (cf. 1 S. 9:17); yóres 'eser is thus a person who “seizes power." Al- 
ternatively, Delekat suggests that it is someone who “possesses rights to protection." ?? 
Calderone connects 'eser with Arab. éadara, “be luxuriant,” and gadr, “fertile soil,” so 


= € 


that yóres 'eser means “land possessing fertile soil."?? Guillaume connects it with the 
same Arabic verb, but translates the expression as “possess wealth."?^ 


2. 'Oser. In Ps. 107:39 ‘ser means something like “oppression” (note the context: 


rà à, "trouble"; yagón, "sorrow"). In Prov. 30:16 the best translation of 'oser raham is 
"barrenness" (lit. "closure of the womb"). Winton Thomas connects it with Arab. 
azara, "be disgusted by something,” but also “drink too much.”35 Interpreting räham 
as “vulture,” he arrives at the translation “greediness of a vulture” from ‘ser räham. 


26. Other conclusions are reached by Driver, Deuteronomy, 376; Yahuda, 240-43; Kutsch, 
60-65; J. Gray, / and II Kings. OTL (21970), 337-38; HAL, II, 871; > 2319 "ázab. 

27. Delekat. 

28. Joüon, 10. 

29. Kutsch, 59-60. 

30. Yahuda. 

31. Kutsch, 65ff. 

32. P. 338; similarly Yahuda, 249. 

33. Pp. 413-14. 

34. P. 30. 

35. “Textual and Philological Notes," 290. 
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Yalon suggests “growth or increase of (sexual?) desire” (cf. LXX érds gynaikös).?® In 
Isa. 53:8 ‘ser is harder to understand; the following meanings have been proposed: 
imprisonment, custody, arrest; oppression; impediment; strength; delay; dismissal (in 
the legal sense); power or authority; legal (or other) protection. 


3. “seret/“sard. The meaning of the nouns “seret and “sdrd is likewise disputed. 
The former denotes (a) a ritual performed on the eighth day of the Feast of Booths 
(Lev. 23:36; Nu. 29:35; Neh. 8:18); (b) aritual performed on the eighth day of the dedi- 
cation of Solomon's temple, analogous to the ritual on the eighth day of the Feast of 
Booths (2 Ch. 7:9); and (c) a ritual performed on the seventh day of the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread (Dt. 16:8). 

The noun “särä denotes (a) ritual observances or ceremonies in general (Isa. 1:13; 
the context includes hodes, Sabbat, migra’, and mó "dim), (b) ad hoc observances re- 
questing God's help, accompanied by fasting and lamentation (Joel 1:14; 2:15), and 
(c) a feast in honor of Baal (2 K. 10:20). The pl. 'ass*rotékem in Am. 5:21 denotes rit- 
ual observances or ceremonies in general (par. haggim). The form “seret in Jer. 9:1(2) 
is a construct and means "group" or "band." 

The current interpretation is that (a) these nouns mean "gathering, festival assem- 
bly."?7 Taking into consideration other occurrences of this root, we may also think of 
an “association (of individuals),” a "meeting."?8 This interpretation is supported by Jer. 
9:1(2) and assemblies in the contexts of 2 K. 10:20-21; Joel 1:14; 2:15-16. (b) Fre- 
quently the nouns are interpreted as referring to "rest from labor," usually associated 
with festal observances. This usage led to the meaning "celebrate a festival." Later still, 
the nouns came to refer to the group celebrating the festival, e.g., “band” (Jer. 9:1[2]).?? 
This explanation is supported by the basic meaning of 'sr and the prohibition of work 
(Lev. 23:36; Nu. 29:35; Dt. 16:8). In 1 S. 21:8, therefore, the words ne'sàár lipné yhwh 
could describe Doeg as someone celebrating a festival. (c) Another interpretation starts 
from the assumption that the nouns originally denoted the concluding ceremony of a 
festival. From this basic meaning developed the sense “festal observance or assembly,” 
then simply “assembly.” This theory is supported by the basic meaning of the root and 
the use of “seret for the ritual observed on the last day of festivals lasting several days 
(see above). Less likely interpretations include (d) “conclusion of a celebration" in the 
sanctuary, (e) "state of ritual cleanness” (cf. 1 S. 21:6), and (f) “kinship meal."49 

The purpose of the “seret/“sdra depends on when the festival or observance was 
initiated. Joel 2:15 casts some light on such a festival. The prophetic summons, “Blow 
the trumpet in Zion, sanctify a fast, call an ^sárá,' corresponds to the festival sequence 
of New Year's Day (Lev. 23:24), the Day of Atonement (v. 27), and the eighth day of 
the Feast of Booths (v. 36). Since the reason for Joel's “sara was a plea for rain, it is 


36. Pp. 18-19. 

37. Ahituv; M. Haran, Temples and Temple-Service in Ancient Israel (1978), 296-97 n. 14. 
38. Seebass, 182. 

39. Kutsch, 65ff. 

40. Yahuda, 249 n. 1. 
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likely that the three fall festivals had a similar function.^! It is probably no accident that 
in synagogue worship a special prayer for rain is pronounced on the eighth day of the 
Feast of Booths. 


4. ma 'sór. The noun ma 'sór, “hindrance,” occurs only in 1 S. 14:6: “Nothing can hin- 
der Yahweh from saving" ("yn lyhwh m'swr). 


5. ma'sár. The noun ma'sár, “control, restraint," occurs only in Prov. 25:28: "Like a 
city breached, without walls, is one who lacks self-control." 


IV. 1. LXX. The LXX uses 23 different verbs and verb + substantive combinations to 
render the 46 occurrences of ‘Gsar. Most frequent is synéchein (12 times, also translat- 
ing ma sór), followed by échein (3 times), katischyein (2 times, plus 2 times for äsar 
köah), and synkleiein (3 times, for äsar referring to barrenness). 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. The usage of ‘Gsar in the Dead Sea Scrolls follows that already 
observed in the Bible. It is used in three general senses: (a) “hold back" (the “drink of 
knowledge," mSgh d't, 1QH 4:11; “protection,” m‘wz, 8:24; "incurable pain that does 
not stop,” lyn ‘swr, 8:28), (b) "shut, close” (the heavens and subterranean waters, 1Q22 
2:10; "enclosed" fire, 1QH 8:30, echoing Jer. 20:9), and (c) with köah, "have power, be 
able to" (with an inf.: /htysb, 1QH 10:11; /d't, 1QH fr. 10:3; also /d‘t without kwh, 1QH 
fr. 1:4; cf. IQH 10:12). See also 11:35 (fr.). The restoration of “seret is dealt with in 
1 IQT 17:16; 29:10. 

Wright — Milgrom 


4]. Knohl, private communication. 
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I. 1. Occurrences; 2. Meaning, LXX. II. Theological Relevance: 1. Figurative Usage; 
2. Anthropology; 3. Yahweh. 


I. 1. Occurrences. As a rule, lexicographers assume two roots ‘gb: ‘gb I, a denom- 
inative from ‘dgéb, "heel," and ‘gb II, “preserve, protect,” attested in such languages as 


qb. P. R. Ackroyd, “Hosea and Jacob,” VT 13 (1963) 245-59; R. B. Coote, “Hosea XII,” VT 
21 (1971) 389-402; H.-D. Neef, "Die Heilstraditionen Israels in der Verkündigung des 
Propheten Hosea” (diss., Tübingen, 1984); — VI, 185ff. 
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a dual with a pronominal suffix and interpreted as a euphemism for “backside” or the 
pudenda. 

In these passages the LXX uses ptérna, which represents 'ageb in 8 texts. These in- 
clude Cant. 1:8, where ‘igbé hassö’n means “tracks of the flock.” This meaning is also 
found in Ugar. ‘gbt tr: Aqhat wants to follow the “tracks of the bull.”!° The “footsteps” 
of Yahweh's anointed (Ps. 89:52[51]) the LXX translates with antállagma and the 
"footprints" of Yahweh (Ps. 77:20[19]) with íchne. Finally, *gebàm must be read in 
Gen. 49:19, which could mean “their rear guard” but can also be translated quite liter- 
ally: “He [Gad] pursues [the raiders] at their heels" (LXX katá pódas).!! Josh. 8:13 
speaks of the “heel of the camp," meaning “ambush” or, more likely, "rear guard,” be- 
cause v. 12 uses 'oréb for the ambush (the verse is lacking in the LXX).!? Sir. 16:3 uses 
our word to mean the "end of life." 

Also associated with this meaning is the noun 'oqbá, "fraud, deceit” (2 K. 10:19; 
LXX pternismós, the trans. used also for 'ágeb in Ps. 41:10[9]). 

This is clearly one of the primary meanings of the root ‘gb I. For Gen. 27:36 pro- 
vides a popular etymology for the name “Jacob”: Esau charges that Jacob has “de- 
frauded" him twice (Gen. 25; 27). This is also the meaning of Hos. 12:4(3), except that 
there the fraud is advanced to the womb; Coote therefore proposes the translation 
"seize."!? Finally, in Jer. 9:3 the words kol-'ah 'agób ya'qob, “every brother is a 
defrauder,” play on the name “Jacob”; Rudolph therefore translates: "Every brother de- 
frauds like Jacob."!^ The LXX always translates our verb with pternízo. 

The question how the meaning "ambush, defraud" developed from the meaning 
"heel" can be answered to a certain extent: the verb actually meant "sneak close behind 
someone”; this led to the meaning “deceive, defraud."!5 Jirku accepts this meaning also 
for Ugar. m'qbk: "Anyone who defrauds you shall be thrashed."!6 Aistleitner, however, 
assigns the meaning "hold back, restrain" to the word.!? This corresponds to the mean- 
ing of y*aqq*bem in Job 37:4: "He [Yahweh] does not restrain them [the lightning 
bolts],"!5 which the LXX translates precisely with antallásso. We must presume that 
this meaning derives from some such expression as "hold by the heels." 


10. KTU 1.17, VI, 23; WUS, no. 2086. C. H. Gordon, UT, no. 1907: “‘tendon(s) of a bull’ [for 
making a bowstring]"; Gordon interprets ‘gbm dlbnn in KTU 1.17, VI, 20-21 in the same way 
(according to KTU, the reading is no longer tenable). WUS, no. 2087: “gb II: black eagle, sea ea- 
gle.” 

11. Westermann, Genesis 37—50, 218. See H.-J. Zobel, Stammesspruch und Geschichte. 
BZAW 95 (1965), 5, 19. 

12. For the former see Noth, Das Buch Josua. HAT V7 (31971), 51; see also Hertzberg, ATD 
94, 57. For the latter, HAL, II, 873. 

13. P. 392; for yet another translation see Neef, 26. 

14. Jeremia. HAT 1/12 (31968), 64. 

15. Cf. GesB, 612-13. 

16. A. Jirku, Kanaandische Mythen und Epen aus Ras Schamra-Ugarit (1962), 125. See KTU 
1.18, I, 19. 

17. WUS, no. 2086. 

18. Contra L. I. J. Stadelmann, Hebrew Conception of the World. AnBibl 39 (1970), 111 
n. 591. 
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In Isa. 40:4 Gqdb means “rough places" (LXX tá skoliá) in contrast to “plain” 
(míisór).!? This meaning is hard to associate with “heel.” The same is true of 'egeb, “re- 
ward" (possibly “what follows after" = consequence), which the LXX translates with 
geneá in Prov. 22:4 and antapódosis in Ps. 19:12(11). 

In four passages (Josh. 8:13; Jer. 17:9; Hos. 6:8; Job 18:9), the LXX uses a totally 


different translation or the corresponding section of the text is absent. 


II. Theological Relevance. 

|. Figurative Usage. The theological relevance of the root ‘gb may be observed first 
in figurative idioms that are part of the religious language of Israel. All the texts have to 
do with the human heel. When Bildad says that people are thrust into the net by their 
own feet and that a trap (pah) seizes them by the heel and a snare lays hold of them 
(Job 18:8-9), he is employing imagery from the use of snares in hunting to describe the 
self-entrapment of the wicked.?? In Ps. 56:7(6) the psalmist laments that his enemies 
are conspiring together, lurking, and watching (Smr) his heels; this language may also 
reflect hunting imagery: the hunter following the track of the prey.?! But this interpre- 
tation is not definite; the figurative language may express attentive observation of the 
devout, to seize every possible chance to accomplish his downfall. The figure of speech 
voices the psalmist's anxiety, distress, and fear. The same note is probably heard in Ps. 
49:6(5): "The iniquity of my heels surrounds me."?? Finally, Ps. 41:10(9) says that the 
former friend of the psalmist has become an enemy and "now makes his heel great 
against me." The appearance of practically the same words in 1QH 5:24 argues against 
the almost universal attempts to emend the MT, even though in the final analysis it is 
impossible to determine the precise meaning of what is clearly an idiom: “turn away, 
deceive (?), lift the heel (= foot), i.e. tread.”? 

It is no longer possible to say exactly what Hos. 6:8 means when it calls Gilead a “city 
of evildoers” and says in parallel "qubbá middäm, translated by Jeremias as “full of 
bloody footprints" and by Rudolph as “full of bloody tracks,” while others emend the 
text.-^ However the text is rendered, what is clear is that “Gilead” refers not to the region 
but to the city of the same name, whose inhabitants are called evildoers. The nature of 
their wickedness is unclear because, as is common in Hosea, we are dealing with an his- 
torical allusion. Whether “qubbä alludes to an otherwise unknown Jacob tradition, as 
proposed by Nielsen and Coote, can hardly be decided. We may also note Wellhausen's 
reference to Gesenius, who in his Thesaurus cites 'qybt yyn, “polluted by wine."26 


19. HAL. 

20. See Dalman, AuS, VI, 320-21, 323-24. 

21. Kraus, Psalms 1—59 (Eng. trans. 1988), 526. 

22. But see BHS and the comms. 

23. Maier, Die Texte vom Toten Meer, 2 vols. (1960), IL, 87. 

24. J. Jeremias, Das Prophet Hosea. ATD 24/1 (1983), 89; W. Rudolph, Hosea. KAT XIII/1 
(1966), 141. 

25. E. Nielsen, Shechem (1955), 291; Coote, 393. 

26. J. Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten (*1963), 117. 
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With its etiological explanation of the elemental enmity between the serpent and the 
human race, Gen. 3:15 brings us into the realm of OT anthropology. As in 49:17, the 
text alludes to the cunning or treachery of the serpent, presupposing that it attacks from 
behind.?? But the human heart is described in the very same terms. If the text is not 
emended, Jer. 17:9 speaks of the cunning or craftiness of the heart (cf. Sir. 36:25[20]: 
"A perverse heart will cause grief"; contrast the good heart in 13:25).28 This language 
expresses the “unfathomable contradictions of the human condition";?? it also ad- 
dresses the problem of theodicy by insisting that no one can look into the heart of an- 
other. An explanatory gloss in 2 K. 10:19 connects Jehu's summons to the great Baal 
sacrifice with the king's cunning.?0 

Finally, Hosea's inclusion and interpretation of the Jacob tradition (Hos. 12:4[3]) is 
as an accusatory reference to Israel's offenses; it cites the "defraud" etiology already 
connected with the name “Jacob” in Gen. 27:36 (in contrast to 25:26) and associates it 
with the people of the northern kingdom, implying that they are the direct heirs of Ja- 
cob with respect to cunning and deceit as well.?! The same idea is conveyed by Jer. 9:1- 
4(2-5), an invective castigating faithlessness, deceit, and slander: v. 3(4) charges that 
brother deceives brother. 

Ps. 89:52(51) speaks of the taunting of Yahweh's anointed, probably by the king, by 
the enemies of Yahweh; Jer. 13:22 describes the humiliation of Jerusalem by "laying 
bare her backside" (cf. 2 S. 10:4). 

Finally, the mention of the rich reward the psalmist receives for keeping the command- 
ments (Ps. 19:12[11]; also 119:33) brings us to the correlation of desert and fortune, a cen- 
tral concept of wisdom thought. This "reward for humility and fear of God is riches and 
honor and life" (Prov. 22:4) and endures forever (/* ólàm '2zgeb, Ps. 119:112). If Sir. 10:16 
can be read as ‘gb g’ym, “footsteps of the proud; "?? this text too expresses God's retributive 
justice, for God “blots out the footsteps of the proud and cuts off their root to the ground.” 


3. Yahweh. Only three texts associate ‘gb directly with an act of Yahweh; each time 
it is something different. Isa. 40:4 announces that the “uneven ground" will become 
level, that Israel's period of exile may come to an end. Here ‘ägöb is an “image for 
rough, hilly terrain."?3 Although v. 3 is addressed to the people and v. 4 is formulated in 
neutral terms, it is clear that Yahweh himself is at work: the passage deals with the 
"way of Yahweh” (v. 3) and the revelation of the “glory of Yahweh” (v. 5).?4 


27. Westermann, Genesis 1—11 (Eng. trans. 1984), 259-60. 

28. For "cunning" see A. Weiser, Jeremia. ATD 20/21 ($1969), 143. For "craftiness," 
W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT 1/12 (31968), 114. 

29. Weiser, ATD 20/216, 146. 

30. Würthwein, Die Bücher der Könige. ATD 11/2 (1984), 340 n. 2; Hentschel, / Könige. 
NEB 12 (1984), 48. 

3]. See esp. Coote, 392-93. 

32. Sauer, "Jesus Sirach,” JSHRZ III/5, 529. 

33. K. Elliger, Deutero-Jesaja. BK XV1 (1978), 19. 

34. See R. Kilian, “ ‘Baut eine Strasse für unseren Gott!” Künder des Wortes. FS J. Schreiner 
(1982), 53-60. 
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Here one can only aver that Yahweh can transform nature because he is its creator, 
on the grounds that elsewhere as well Deutero-Isaiah stresses that Yahweh is God the 
creator; this point is made more directly in the other two passages. Job 37:4 is embed- 
ded in a description of meteorological phenomena such as thunder (vv. 2,4,5), light- 
ning (vv. 3,4), snow, and rain (v. 6). It is Yahweh who “does not restrain the lightnings 
when his voice is heard" (v. 4). He is the Lord of nature. And Ps. 77:11-21(10-20) 
speaks of the wonderful "hand of the Most High," whose power is revealed in the re- 
demption of his people (v. 11[10]) as well as in floods, thunder, and lightning, accom- 
panied by earthquakes (vv. 17-19[16-18]). The psalm continues with a confessional af- 
firmation: "Your way was through the sea, . . . yet your footprints were unseen" 
(v. 20[19]), which introduces the leading of the people by the hand of Moses and Aaron 
(v. 21[20]). Just as the Most High God was present invisibly during the exodus of the 
people and its accompanying meteorological phenomena, so is God present again and 
again — giving the psalmist the faith to see nothing and yet to believe. 

Zobel 


“Wey ägar; "gy ‘agar; MPY ger; MPY 'iqqàr 





I. Etymology and Distribution. II. Meaning: 1. Verb; 2. Adjective; 3. Nouns. Ill. LXX and 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology and Distribution. The search for the etymon encounters many diffi- 
culties because the morpheme is distributed among several lexemes, all of which occur 
only a few times. The semantic specifications of the individual lexemes diverge sub- 
stantially. The verb ‘gar clearly denotes a destructive action: “tear out by the roots" 
(Eccl. 3:2, qal), "become uprooted” (Zeph. 2:4, niphal).! This meaning links without 
any semantic problems with the noun "igqàr, "root" (Job 30:3 cj.; Sir. 37:17), the PN 
ger (1 Ch. 2:27), and the occurrences in Late Hebrew.? If the uncertain Can. noun 
‘grt, "granary, ? documents a semantic relationship leading from “tear out" to “har- 
vest," then the latter semantic sector has at least temporal priority. 

The noun "eger, "offspring," which occurs frequently in the Sefire inscriptions, can 
be traced back to the 8th century; it may be connected with the adj. ägär, “barren, 
without offspring" (ancient in the biblical material) via antithetical development within 


‘gar. L. W. Batten, "David's Destruction of the Syrian Chariots," ZAW 28 (1908) 188-92; 
S. Gevirtz, "Simeon and Levi in “The Blessing of Jacob’ (Gen. 49:5-7)," HUCA 52 (1981) 93- 
128, esp. 110-11; W. Krebs, “*. .. sie haben Stiere gelähmt’ (Gen 49,6)," ZAW 78 (1966) 359-61. 


|. HAL, II, 874; GesB, 613-14. 
2. WTM, II, 688. 
3. DNSI, II, 883; KAI 26A.1.6; see M. Dahood, Bibl 47 (1966) 270. 
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the root, with the complex view of progeniture among the Semites making it possible 
to establish linguistic identification of “root” and “offspring.” 

Whether the verb ‘iggér (piel), “hamstring,” found already in J, should be assigned 
to the root under discussion is hard to judge, since the only apparent semantic element 
they have in common is destructive activity. Even that is true only with certain restric- 
tions, since all its occurrences — and especially the occurrences of the Arabic cognate* 
— appear to be connected with ban and sacrifice, where the relationship between posi- 
tive and negative shifts. 

Other extrabiblical occurrences of ‘gr are concentrated in postbiblical languages: 
Christian Palestinian, Syriac, Mandaic, and various Arabic dialects; but cf. Akk. 
uqquru, “handicapped person.» 


II. Meaning. 

1. Verb. The verb 'aqar is found in the qal, niphal, and piel, with differing semantics. 

a. Qal. The meaning of the qal is defined consistently as "tear up by the roots, 
weed." 6 In the Phoenician Karatepe inscription (ca. 720 B.C.E.), however, King 
Azitawadda declares that he filled the ‘grt (“granary”?) of P'R.? This usage and the an- 
tithetical parallelism of the only biblical occurrence (Eccl. 3:2) suggest that the transla- 
tion "reap" is preferable.5 For Ecclesiastes, there is a time for everything: to be born 
and to die, to plant (> YU3 nata") and to reap. 

b. Niphal. The only occurrence of the niphal is Zeph. 2:4 (secondary?) (the ethpael 
is found in Dnl. 7:8), in a threat that uses wordplay: “Gaza shall be deserted, Ashkelon 
become a desolation; Ashdod's people shall be driven out in broad daylight, and Ekron 
shall be plowed up (‘eqr6én te'áàgqer)" The meaning of the threat is clear from the anti- 
Philistine oracles of other prophets (cf. Am. 1:7-8; Ezk. 25:16; etc.) and the use in par- 
allel of the verbs zb, “be left desolate,” grs, “be driven out," and 3mm, “become a 
desert," even if the paronomasia hides the specific nuance of ‘qr. 

c. Piel. The piel ‘iggér refers to the practice of severing the tendons of the hind legs 
of certain animals so that they cannot move. In the ancient period, the Israelites clearly 
did this to the teams of captured chariots to make them unusable in case the tide of bat- 
tle turned (Josh. 11:6,9, the horses [sásim] of the northern kings).? This action proba- 
bly involved more than military tactics, however, since David hamstringed the chariot 
horses (rekeb) of the Moabites even though he could have incorporated them into his 
own chariot corps (2 S. 8:4; 1 Ch. 18:4). It probably reflects an ancient provision of the 
ban (> 09N háram; note the par. verbs Arg, “slay,” Srp, "set on fire,’ and nkh hiphil, 
"smite"). Thus hamstringing an animal was clearly a mandatory sacrificial ritual and 
had no place outside that context. To mutilate animals in this fashion "capriciously" 


4. See Krebs. 

5. See HAL, II, 874; Lane, 1/5, 2107ff.; AHw, III, 1427a. 
6. HAL. 

7. KAI 26A.1.6. 

8. Lohfink, Kohelet. NEB (1993). 

9. See Krebs. 
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(b*rds6n) was considered utterly reprehensible (Gen. 49:6; is the sequence "kill men 
— hamstring oxen” climax or anticlimax?). 


2. Adjective. The adj. ägär occurs only in the Bible, where it means “barren.” This 
meaning is contextually assured by the synonyms S6mémd, “desolated,’ ‘almänä, 
“widow,” and m“Sakkelä, “miscarrying,”’ as well as "umlal, “wither,” “be childless.” 
This is contrasted with the following antonyms: härä, "conceive," hil, "have labor 
pains,” pätah rehem, “open the womb,” and yälad, “bear.” The social position of a 
childless woman is revealed by the fact that she is “despised” (Sané’, gal pass. ptcp.) 
and counted among the poor and lowly (dal) and the helpless (’ebyön). In contrast 
stands the woman who is “rich in children” (rabbat bänim), the “joyful mother" (ëm 
$“mehä), the woman who is blessed (bärük). 

J records the barrenness of the matriarchs Sarai (Gen. 11:30), Rebekah (25:21), and 
Rachel (29:31) in order to emphasize the contrasting motif: God’s promise of many 
offspring. It was probably Deuteronomistic theology that elaborated the prediction of 
Samson's birth to predict the birth of a nazirite (Jgs. 13:2-3). His mother is “gard and 
receives a private oracle foretelling the significance of the promised son. For a late 
Deuteronomistic writer, it was a common article of faith that in the future there would 
no longer be an “gärä in Israel (Ex. 23:26; late framework of the Covenant Code). 
This voice even frames the striking statement that Israel is the most blessed of peoples: 
among them and their livestock (secondary?) none will be barren, male ('agàár, masc.!) 
or female (Dt. 7:14). This formulation was probably chosen less for reasons of 
assonance!? than to emphasize universal fertility (cf. the bombastic promise of increase 
in v. 13). It is probable that in every era the Israelites (drawing intentionally on 
Canaanite fertility ideology) extolled Yahweh for transforming barrenness, the greatest 
disgrace that could befall a woman (Isa. 54:1; Ps. 113:9), into its opposite: the honor of 
bearing many children (cf. the Song of Hannah and its continued influence in Lk. 
1:46ff.). 

The interpretation of Job 24:21 is difficult. The wicked harm the childless woman 
and do no good to the widow. Here a postexilic sage 1s probably castigating the antiso- 
cial conduct of the times. In the light of the parallelism exhibited by the verse, the sub- 
stantial restructuring of the text proposed by Fohrer should be rejected.!! 


3. Nouns. The noun 'iqqàr in Biblical Hebrew is very marginal: it is a conjectural 
emendation in Job 30:3 (people who gnaw the grass and its “roots’’); it is used figura- 
tively in Sir. 37:17 (the heart [ 97 leb] is the root of all human conduct). In 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream of the tall tree, ‘iggdr refers to the “rootstock” that is pre- 
served in spite of all humiliations (Dnl. 4:12,20,23[15,23,26]). Nebuchadnezzar will 
remain king if he acknowledges God (v. 23[26]). 

The noun ‘Öger occurs only once in the OT, in Lev. 25:47. In this late passage in the 


10. P. P. Saydon, Bibl 36 (1955) 39. 
11. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 368. 
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Holiness Code, it is a general term for the descendants of a family. Here it embodies 
the meaning already richly attested (20 times) in the Sefire inscriptions of the 8th cen- 
tury B.C.E., where ‘gr refers quite generally to the descendants of both parties to the 
treaty. These descendants are included in the treaty; they must keep it and abide by its 
provisions; if they break it, they are threatened with the appropriate punishment. 


III. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. The LXX translates the qal of the verb with 
ektíllein, the niphal with ekrízoun, and the piel with neurokopeín;!? only in 2 S. 8:4 
does it use paralyein for the piel, on account of the difficult obj. rekeb. The adjective is 
represented almost uniformly by steíros/steíra, ‘éger by geneté, and 'iqqür by phyé. 

Two occurrences of the root have been identified in the Dead Sea Scrolls. In 40179 
2:7, with an allusion to Lam. 1, destroyed Jerusalem is compared to a barren and em- 
bittered (mrr; par. “sad” [ 5I] and “bereft” [Sk/]) woman. In 4Q509 283:1 the context is 
fragmentary. 

Fabry 


12. For extrabiblical usage see Krebs. 
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I. Etymology. II. Occurrences and Usage. III. LXX and Vulgate. 


I. Etymology. There is scant evidence of the root in other Semitic languages. A con- 
nection with Mand. 'gisa is dubious if ‘gisa is derived from the root qss.! The emphatic 
sibilant casts doubt on a relationship with Arab. ‘agasa.? Also uncertain is a relation- 
ship with Egyp. 'a-ga-s(a) and 'a-ga-$-u,? as well as with Syriac parallels. 


II. Occurrences and Usage. The verb 'q3, “twist, pervert,’ occurs 5 times in the OT: 
once in the niphal (Prov. 28:18), 3 times in the piel (Mic. 3:9; Isa. 59:8; Prov. 10:9), and 
once in the hiphil (Job 9:20). The adj. ‘iggés, “crooked, perverse, dishonest” occurs 11 


‘qs. W. Brueggemann, "A Neglected Sapiential Word Pair,” ZAW 89 (1977) 234-58; 
M. Dahood, "Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography VII," Bibl 50 (1969) 353-54; F. Nótscher, 
Gotteswege und Menschenwege in der Bibel und in Qumran. BBB 15 (1958), 55-56. 
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3. Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens zu Vorderasien im 3. und 2. Jahrtausend v. Chr. (21971), 
510. 
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times (Dt. 32:5; Ps. 101:4; 18:27[Eng. v. 26] = 2 S. 22:27; Prov. 2:15; 8:8; 11:20; 17:20; 
19:1; 22:5; 28:6), the subst. ‘igg*sat twice (Prov. 4:24; 6:12), and ma“gassim once (Isa. 
42:16). All the occurrences are in poetical texts; most are in Proverbs. 

The concrete meaning can be seen in ma“qaSsim, “rough terrain," with its antonym 
míisór, "level ground, plain" (Isa. 42:6, in a description of the way for the returnees). 
The verb, the adjective, and the noun 'igq*sát are used only figuratively, e.g., the piel of 
‘gs in Mic. 3:9, where the concrete image is still recognizable. The antonym in Mic. 3:9 
is y°Sard, a word from the same root as mis6r in Isa. 42:6; "make crooked everything 
straight" means “pervert all equity" — cf. the par. “abhor (t b) justice (mispät).” As in 
these passages, we regularly find in the immediate or extended context of 'q3/iqqes 
certain typical concepts closely associated with the word: the image straight vs. 
crooked, the motif of the “way” (always metaphorical except in Isa. 42:6), and specific 
parallel or contrastive terms. For example, Isa. 59:8 exhibits a chiastic structure using 
the “way” motif in parallel with n mispät (cf. Mic. 3:9). Dt. 32:5-6 (where none of the 
typical terminology appears with ‘iggés in v. 5) contrasts with v. 4, where derek ap- 
pears together with the figurative antonym yäsär and the semantically related rämim, 
mispät, and saddiq. 

In Proverbs (and Psalms) we find an increasing tendency to use ';igges and ‘igg ‘Sit 
absolutely. In Prov. 10:9 the concrete image is still present behind the metaphor; and in 
2:15; 28:6,18 (and to some extent in 22:5), ‘gf and ‘iggés are still associated with the 
motif of the way in some element of the idea presented; in 17:20; 8:8 and 4:24; 6:12 
(both 'igg*sát), however, abstract usage appears. In other words, when the imagery 1s 
concrete, misconduct is represented “in an immediately perspicuous metaphor as a 
crooked, perverse, or winding way."^ Finally, this moralistic description of a corrupt 
life becomes spiritualized, and 'igqe* becomes an ethical term meaning “wrong, dis- 
honest, culpable," sometimes used absolutely (Prov. 8:8; 22:5; also Dt. 32:5; 2 S. 22:27 
= Ps. 18:27[26]), sometimes qualified in a construct phrase (with “heart” in Prov. 
11:20; 17:20; with “his lips" in Prov. 19:1; in Ps. 101:4 as an adj. modifying “heart” 
[ 3° /éb)). 

The most important antonym in Proverbs is tam. The two terms can be called a 
sapiential word pair; they appear together in Prov. 10:9; 11:20; 19:1; 28:6,18 — all 
texts from the earlier section of Proverbs. 

a. Three words are used as parallels a single time: n“lözim (lwz niphal), “devious” 
(Prov. 2:15); ra‘, “evil” (Ps. 101:4); niptal (in a word pair), “deceitful” (Prov. 8:8). 

b. In defining who is "igqes, two individuals or groups may be contrasted (pl., Prov. 
11:20; sg., 17:20; 10:9; 28:6,18); or the distinction may represent a choice placed be- 
fore a single individual (4:24; cf. Ps. 101:4). 

c. The MT vocalization of drkym as a dual in Prov. 28:6,18 should be rejected; for, 
although two different ways are contrasted in the two cola, the second colon does not 
present a choice between two ways (there is no element of choice implied by ‘gs; such 
an element would have to be a later development of totally abstract usage). 


4. Nötscher. 
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d. In Job 9:20 the verb should probably be read as a hiphil; it is otherwise treated as 
a hybrid form or a piel.5 “Parallel to YU" hiphil, . . . only the hiphil treat as perverse 
fully brings out the paradox" (“my own mouth would condemn me and prove me per- 
verse, even were I blameless").9 

e. In Prov. 2:15 ‘igg*Sim may qualify 'orhotéhem despite the difference in gender; 
alternatively, ‘igg*sim may qualify the subject of the context, with b* being supplied 
before 'orhötöhem by analogy with the second colon.’ Another possibility is to read 
m*'aqq*sim.* 

In some instances the context describes concretely what is judged ‘gs/iggés. In Mic. 
3:9 "make crooked everything straight" (par. "abhor justice") means to "build Zion 
with blood and Jerusalem with wrong" (v. 10; v. 11: judgment for a bribe, instruction 
for a price, prophetic oracles for pay). According to Isa. 59:8, there 1s no justice in the 
paths that the people have perverted; in particular, those who walk in them know no 
peace. In Ps. 101 (v. 4, “perverseness of heart shall be far from me”), the king under- 
takes specific obligations in the immediate context (vv. 3,5ff.). When there is nothing 
twisted or crooked in the words of one's mouth, they are righteous (Prov. 8:8). Here 
'iqq*süt peh (“perverseness of the mouth") means false or deceitful speech. In Proverbs 
'iqqes is generally not elaborated on, however; sapiential language uses it as a technical 
term for a certain type of conduct, the consequences of which are often described: one 
who follows crooked ways will fall into the pit (Prov. 28:18), will be found out (10:9), 
or will come upon thorns and snares (22:5). Crooked hearts are an abomination to 
Yahweh (11:2) and do not prosper (17:20). 

Exegetes differ in their appraisal of the theological context. Nótscher (esp. with re- 
spect to [sa. 59:7-8) emphasizes that morally crooked paths are roads to perdition. Those 
who follow them are lost. The crooked way leads to a bad end and becomes its own fate. 
Kraus (with reference to Ps. 101:4) gives the following definition: “W?PY denotes the 
wrong direction of the innermost being.’ He cites the principle of analogy: those who 
despise Yahweh or Yahweh's statutes exclude themselves from the domain of salvation.! 

The word pair tm/'q* makes a general statement as to how one lives one's life.!! The 
adj. igges means "twisted, perverse" (implying an act, unlike tm) and insists on the no- 
tion of departing from a straight path (that serves as a guide) to follow a path that leads 
astray. In contrast to tm (integrity and solidarity with the community; > DAN tmm), 
iqqe3 means deviation, ignominy (Prov. 10:9), and isolation (28:18). The 'igges sepa- 
rates from the community and goes a different way. The pair tm/'43 can have the same 
meaning in the context of royal traditions (Ps. 101:2-4) (whether or not the king works 
for the benefit of the community). 


5. See BHK?; Horst, Hiob. BK XVI/1 (31968), 140. 

6. HP, 236; GK, §53n; M. Lambert, REJ 50 (1905) 262. 
7. Dahood. 

8. BHS. 

9. Psalms 60—150 (Eng. trans. 1989), 279. 

10. Idem, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans. 1988), 263. 

11. Brueggemann. 
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Some occurrences of ‘GSaq and 'oseq derive from ‘gs by metathesis and should be 
translated accordingly (for ‘6seq some exegetes read an otherwise unattested 'oqes or, 
better, ‘iggés). Such metathesis is recognized in Hos, 12:8(7) and Isa. 30:12, sometimes 
in Isa. 59:13, and generally in Ps. 73:8. But this reading must be supported in each in- 
stance by the meaning required by the context. 


III. LXX and Vulgate. The LXX renders the verb 3 times with diastréphein (“per- 
vert," Mic. 3:9; Isa. 59:8; Prov. 10:9) and twice with skoliós (twisted, bent, perverse, 
deceitful,’ Prov. 28:18; Job 9:20). The predominant translation of the adjective is 
skoliós (Dt. 32:5; Isa. 42:16; Prov. 2:15; 4:24; 22:5). Seven other words are used once. 
The most common translations in the Vulg. are pervertere/perversus and pravus 
(twisted, perverse, improper, evil”). 

The word has not been found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Warmuth 
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I. Usage: 1. Verb; 2. Nouns. II. Pledge and Surety. 


Grab I. A. Abeles, "Der Bürge nach biblischem Recht,” MGWJ 66 (1922) 279-94; 67 (1923) 
35-53; idem, “Bürge und Bürgschaft nach talmudischem Recht," MGWJ 67 (1923) 122-30, 170- 
86, 254-57; J. Behm, "àppapov," TDNT, I, 475; Z. Ben-Hayyim, “AY WW,” Les 44 (1979/ 
80) 85-99; idem, ed., “IY WNW,” Les 46 (1981/82) 165-267; idem, “0'293 IN,” Les 45 
(1980/81) 307-10; G. Bostróm, Proverbiastudien (1935), esp. 54-57; E. M. Cassin, "La caution à 
Nuzi" RA 34 (1937) 154-68; M. Cohen, “A propos de ‘gage, caution’ dans les langues 
sémitiques,” GLECS 8 (1957-60) 13-16; É. Cuq, Études sur le droit babylonien, les lois 
assyriennes et les lois hittites (1929), esp. 310-38; M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, and J. Sanmartín, 
"Keilalphabetische Bürgschaftsdokumente aus Ugarit,” UF 6 (1974) 466-67; H. Donner, 
"Bemerkungen zum Verständnis zweier aramäischer Briefe aus Hermopolis," in H. Goedicke, 
ed., Near Eastern Studies in Honor of W. F. Albright (1971), 75-85, esp. 76-83; G. R. Driver and 
J. C. Miles, The Assyrian Laws (1935), 271-90; idem, The Babylonian Laws, 1 (1952), 208-21; H 
(1955), 204-9, 229; M. Elon, “Pledge,” EncJud, XIII, 636-44; idem, “Suretyship,” EncJud, XV, 
524-29; Z. W. Falk, "Zum jüdischen Bürgschaftsrecht,” RIDA 3/10 (1963), 43-54; R. Haase, 
Einführung in das Studium keilschriftlicher Rechtsquellen (1965), 106-11; P. Koschaker, 
Babylonisch-assyrisches Bürgschaftsrecht (1911); M. Liverani, "Due documenti ugafitici con 
garanzia di presenza," Ugaritica 6 (1969) 375-78; É. Masson, Recherches sur les plus anciens 
emprunts sémitiques en grec (1967), 30-31; H. Petschow, "Ein neubabylonischer Bürg- 
schaftsregress gegen einen Nachlass," Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis 19 (1951) 25-27; 
idem, Neubabylonisches Pfandrecht. ASAW 48/1 (1956); idem, “Zum neubabylonischen Bürg- 
schaftsrecht," ZA 53 (1959) 241-47; B. Porten and J. C. Greenfield, “The Guarantor at Elephan- 
tine-Syene,” JAOS 89 (1969) 153-57; E. Pritsch, "Zur juristischen Bedeutung der Subanti- 
Formel," Alttestamentliche Studien. FS F. Nótscher. BBB 1 (1950), 172-88; M. San Nicolo, 
“Bürgschaft,” RLA, II, 77-80; idem, Zur Nachbürgschaft in den Keilschrifturkunden und in 
grüko-ügyptischen Papyri. SBAW 6 (1937); É. Szlechter, “Le cautionnement à Larsa,” Revue 
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I. Usage. 

1. Verb. The use of the verb Grab to mean “stand surety” goes back at least to the 
2nd millennium B.C.E. In the Alalakh texts ana gätäti/Su.DUg.A ana PN irub or assum 
PN SU.DUg.A irub means “stand surety for someone.”! The subject of the verb erébu 
(rb), which means literally “enter,” is the person — slave, wife, or son — who serves 
as the pledge. All law codes of the ancient Near East down to the Neo-Babylonian era 
bear witness to the use of personal surety, predominantly antichretic, i.e., the creditor is 
indemnified through the labor of the person pledged as surety. The practice of personal 
surety is also found in the OT (Lev. 25:39,47; Dt. 15:2,12; Neh. 5:2,5-7). The verb used 
in this context is ‘rb, at least in Neh. 5:2 (emended) and Ps. 119:121b-122, where the 
psalmist prays to God: “Do not deliver me to my creditors; give your servant as a 
pledge ( ^rob) to some good man (/*t6b), lest the proud distrain me." The subject of ‘rb 
is no longer the person given in pledge, as at Alalakh, but the one who pledges the 
surety. The development leading to this usage may already be observed in Ugaritic 
texts,? where the syntagm 'rb b PN means "guarantee," "pledge oneself on someone's 
behalf"; the prep. b expresses the idea of equivalence. The verb in Ugaritic does not yet 
have a direct object, as it will in Ps. 119:122. In Prov. 17:18 the direct object of the 
ptcp. öreb is "rubbá, “pledge,” without further specification; in Neh. 5:3 it is the 
fields, vineyards, and houses mortgaged to raise money. The same construction occurs 
in v. 2, where 'or*bim should be read instead of rabbim, so that the sons and daughters 
pledged as surety are the direct object of ‘rb. Jer. 30:21 uses the giving of surety figura- 
tively: "Who has given his heart in pledge in order to approach me?" It was believed 
that to approach God without being called is to risk one's life. A clause in a Nabatean 
contract from Nahal Hever reads: w'rbt whsbt bty wmnyt ly bpg'wn hw, “and I have 
pledged (‘rbt) my house, and you have appraised (hsbt) (it), and you have credited (it) 
to me in this agreement."? This statement should be compared to Dnl. 4:32(Eng. v. 35), 
where hsb parallels mh’ byd, “strike one's hand,” a symbolic gesture on the part of the 
guarantor, who promises to the creditor to fulfill the terms of a contract if the principal 
debtor does not: “All the inhabitants of the earth are accounted as nothing . . . and there 
is no one who strikes his hand.” In other words, the inhabitants of the earth are left to 
God's mercy, as debtors for whom no one can stand surety. 

Instead of the Ugaritic syntagm ‘rb b PN, Hebrew uses the formula ‘rb / PN (Prov. 
6:1; cf. Sir. 29:14) to express the same basic idea, “stand surety for someone.” A differ- 
ent idiom uses ‘rb with the accusative of the person on behalf of whom one stands 


historique de droit francais et étranger (1958), 1-39; A. Verger, Ricerche giuridiche sui papiri 
aramaici di Elefantina (1965), 137-40; H. M. Weil, "Le cautionnement talmudique comparé aux 
institutions correspondantes de l'ancien Orient," AHDO 3 (1948) 167-208; idem, “Exégése de 
Jérémie 23,33-40 et de Job 34,28-33," RHR 118 (1938) 201-8; idem, "Gage et cautionnement 
dans la Bible," AHDO 2 (1938) 171-241. 


l. For the former see D. J. Wiseman, Alalakh Tablets (1953), 82:11-13; 84:4-5. For the latter, 
83:56. 

2. KTU 3.3, 2; 3.7, 1; 3.8, 6. 

3. A 11; J. Starcky, RB 61 (1954) 161-81. 
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surety: “O Lord, I am threatened with distraint; be my surety” (Isa. 38:14); "To stand 
surety for a stranger brings trouble” (Prov. 11:15; cf. 20:16; 27:13). The same con- 
struction appears in texts where the surety is meant figuratively, where it embodies the 
idea of making oneself a guarantor of someone’s safety (Gen. 43:9; 44:32). Finally, we 
find ‘rb with the accusative of the secured debt: “Do not be one of those who become 
surety of debts” (Prov. 22:26). Sir. 8:13 uses ‘rb without any object, but it is clear that 
the text refers to simple surety for a third party. 

The hithpael of ‘rb is used in 2 K. 18:23 = Isa. 36:8 in the sense of “wager” (cf. OSA 
t'rb, "give pledges").* 


2. Nouns. In Biblical Hebrew two nouns denote a pledge: 'erüábón and “rubbä. The 
former appears in Gen. 38:17-18,20 and should also be read in Job 17:3: "Deposit my 
pledge (‘ér*bdni) in your presence.” It appears often at Elephantine,? and is used in 
both Greek (arrabón) and Latin (arr[h]abo), where the vocalization and the reduplica- 
tion of the r suggest that the word is borrowed from Phoenician rather than Hebrew or 
Aramaic. It does not appear, however, in the corpus of Phoenician and Punic inscrip- 
tions. The noun ‘rbn is found in Ugaritic, where it denotes the “guarantor.””® 

In Hebrew (Prov. 20:17) and Phoenician this meaning is conveyed by the subst. ‘rb, 
which can be read as the act. ptcp. ‘öreb or, more likely, the nominalized verbal adj. 
‘Gréb.’ The latter corresponds to the vocalization in Prov. 20:17, Talmudic Hebrew, and 
even Imperial Aramaic, as the orthography ‘ryb of the word for “guarantor” at 
Saqqarah shows: / Jh zk knm ‘ryb hw, “the aforementioned is guarantor in this mam 
ner.” The term ‘rb appears already in a letter from Hermopolis (ca. 500 B.c.E.), in the 
Saqqarah texts, and in the Aramaic contracts from Murabba'at and Nahal Hever, where 
it always parallels the synonym ‘hry.’ This pair “surety and guarantor” appears already 
in Saqqarah document 29:6: ‘rby’ w’hr[y’]; this expression should be compared partic- 
ularly to ‘rb’ w'hry' in Mur 32:4. The two terms appear in synonymous parallelism in 
Prov. 20:17, where we should probably read 'ah*ràáy mille: “A surety (äreb) is deceit- 
ful bread for a person, and a guarantor ( ah^ráy) fills the mouth with gravel." This im- 
age reflects the very common situation in which debt is incurred to feed one's family. 
After this text, we must wait until the sale contract Mur 30:5, 24, dating from 134 C.E., 
to find other occurrences of this Hebrew lexical pair: kl Sys ly wX'qnh "hrym w'rbym 
lmrq lpnk "t hmkr hzh, "All that belongs to me and that I shall acquire is surety and 
guarantee to defend in your favor this sold parcel of land" (ll. 23-24; cf. Prov. 17:18). 
As we see, 'areb and ah*rày can denote either the person who stands surety (cf. Prov. 
20:17 and text B 11 from Nahal Hever: ‘nh ‘hry ‘rb I[k], "I am surety [and] guarantor 


4. Cf. W. von Soden, UF 18 (1986) 341-42, who translates the verb instead as "get involved 
with." 

5. DNSI, II, 884. 

6. ZIU 3.3, 1, I 

7. KAI 60.6; cf. 119.7? 

8. J. B. Segal, Aramaic Texts from North Saqqarah (1983), 21:5. 

9. Saqqarah 21:5; 29:6; Mur 20:12; 26:1, 4; 28:1-2, 10; 32:4; Nahal Hever B 11; C 11. 
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have already taken possession of the property (v. 5), so that Nehemiah demands its re- 
turn (v. 11). The contractual pledge of real property denoted by ‘rb in v. 5 is clearly 
antichretic. The due date is presumed to be undefined, since the pledged property be- 
longs in effect to “others.” But the pledge is not treated as a kind of satisfaction, mak- 
ing the transaction tantamount to a sale with right of repurchase, the grain received by 
the mortgager representing the price. The requirement that the debt be repaid did not 
lapse with the transfer of the pledge; but it was more advantageous to the creditor not 
to set a due date, since he enjoyed usufruct of the pledge and did not have to press for 
repayment. The Nabatean contract A from Nahal Hever provides no clue as to whether 
l. 11 refers to a hypothec or an antichretic mortgage. 

Neh. 5:2, where ‘6r*bim should be read, says that the Jews pledged their sons and 
daughters. In contrast to the narrative in 2 K. 4:1-7, where allowance may have been 
made for the tender age of the children, the personal surety described in Neh. 5:5 was 
established by the actual transfer of the individuals in question. The creditor was com- 
pensated by the usufruct and labor of the persons pledged. Ancient Near Eastern docu- 
ments indicate that if a person given in pledge died, fell ill, or ran away, the debtor had 
to repay the debt immediately.!’ 

If the pledged individual was not actually handed over, distraint of the person in the 
event the debtor was unable to pay could be suspended by surety (Isa. 38:14). Simi- 
larly, a borrower who was not in a position to provide sufficient pledges could obtain 
surety through a third party whose solvency was generally recognized. In the event of 
the failure of the principal debtor to meet his obligations at the due date or at the con- 
clusion of a loan secured by a pledge, this third party "entered" (‘rb) the lists on behalf 
of (//lipné) the insolvent debtor to discharge the liability. At the very outset of the 
agreement, the guarantor (‘Gréb or ‘ah®ray w“äreb) had to come forward with the sym- 
bolic gesture of “clapping” or "striking" the hand, in Hebrew tdga‘ kap or yäd (Prov. 
6:1; 11:15; 17:18; 22:26; Job 17:3), in Aramaic m‘*hda’ (b*)yad (Dnl. 4:32; Old Aramaic 
tablets in Brussels, O. 3658, 5; O. 3670, 3). 

Surety is attested at a very early date in Mesopotamia; it is already denoted by the 
verb ‘rb at Ugarit. The law codes of the Bible do not mention it; but the early sapiential 
anthologies refer to it frequently (Prov. 11:15; 17:18; 20:16-17; 27:13), showing that 
this institution is not a late phenomenon in Palestine. Proverbs cautions those who 
stand surety for friends and above all for strangers (Prov. 6:1; 11:15; 20:16; 27:13). 
The guarantor should make every effort to be indemnified by constantly pressing the 
debtor to pay (6:3-5), because otherwise the guarantor would be subject to distraint 
(20:16; 22:26b,27; 27:13). In a later era Sirach esteems the practice of surety as an act 
of kindness (Sir. 29:14-20; cf. 8:13). He nevertheless cautions against standing surety 
beyond one’s means (8:13; 29:20) and points out that debtors are not always grateful to 
their benefactors (29:15) and that surety has plunged many into ruin (29:17-18). 

Lipinski 


17. For example, ARM VIII, 31. 
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I. Etymology and Distribution. II. Meaning: 1. The Verb ‘rb II; 2. The Noun reb II; 3. ‘Ereb 
I; 4. 'arób; 5. ‘drab III, 'ārēb. III. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology and Distribution. The meanings of the verbal formatives ‘rb I-V in 
Hebrew are so different that they should not be traced to a single etymological root. In 
the case of ‘rb II, furthermore, we appear to be dealing with a late word concentrated 
primarily in the wisdom literature of the monarchic period and found outside the OT 
only in Aramaic (the two Egyptian Aramaic occurrences are uncertain), Syriac (rab, 
"mix"), and Mandaic (“mix, intermix, mingle").! The verb occurs almost exclusively 
in the hithpael with the meaning "have dealings with"; it does not come into common 
use until after the OT period in the Dead Sea Scrolls (13 occurrences) and in rabbinic 
literature.? From the same root derive the nominal formatives ‘éreb I, “mixed-weave 
fabric" (cf. Aram. 'arbàá^, and Ereb II, “rabble” (cf. Aram. ‘irbüb, 'érabr*bín).? 

The noun Gréb, “dog fly," is usually connected with this root,* but Akk. urbattu, 
“worm,” in parallel with tultu, “worm,” points in a different direction.? 

The verb ‘Grab III, “be sweet,” with its derived adj. 'areb, has etymological parallels 
only in South Semitic (Old South Arabic and Arabic dialects).$ 


II. Meaning. 

1. The Verb "rb II. There are only 4 certain occurrences of the verb ‘rb II hithpael: Prov. 
14:10; 20:19; Ezr. 9:2; Ps. 106:35. It has also been conjectured in Prov. 14:16; 24:21; 26:17. 

In Prov. 14:16 the LXX meígnytai (= mit‘Gréb) casts doubt on the MT reading ük*si 
mit'abber übóteah in the second colon.’ The first colon says: “The sage is cautious and 
turns away from evil"; as an antithesis, either reading makes sense: "The fool meddles 
and is gullible,” or “The fool flares up [> "29 ‘Gbar II] and feels secure."5 

The text of 24:21 is highly corrupt: “Fear Yahweh, my son, and the king, ‘im-S6nim 
al-tit'aràb." On the basis of the LXX, we should read 'al-3*néhem tit'abbàr: "Do not 
be disobedient to either" (‘br II).? Plöger retains ‘rb at the expense of an unusual inter- 


rb WIN. Z. Ben-Hayyim, “The Root ‘RB, Meaning and Parallels," Les 44 (1979/80) 85-99; 
W. A. van der Weiden, "Radix hebraica 399,” VD 44 (1966) 97-104. 


. For Aramaic see AP, 2:5; Ahiqar 184; for Syriac, LexSyr, 546; for Mandaic, MdD, 35b. 
. HAL, Il, 877; Levy, WTM, III, 691. 

. WTM, III, 693, 695-96. 

. GesB, 616; HAL, II, 879. 

. AHw, III, 1428; cf. LexSyr, 546. 

Ben-Hayyim. 

. HAL, II, 877; > X, 426. 

— II, 91; H. Ringgren, Sprüche. ATD 16/1 (1962), in loc. 

. BHS; > X, 426; B. Gemser, Sprüche Salomos. HAT XVI (1963), in loc. 
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pretation of 3ónéhem: “Do not associate with those who think differently than they 
[Yahweh and the king].”!° 

In 26:17, with a shift of the athnach, the MT reads mit'abber ‘al-rib 16’-16, “whoever 
loses his temper in a quarrel that does not concern him."!! It may be emended on the 
basis of the Vulg. impatiens commiscetur (the verse is not in the LXX) to mit‘Gréb, 
"whoever meddles in a quarrel."!? But the Targ. and Syr. support retaining the MT. 

The meaning “mix” (with b* or /*) is secure and is represented accurately by LXX 
(epi)meignymi. It is developed in two directions: association and adulteration. In the 
former case, confusion with ‘br II is easily possible (see above). A slanderer is notori- 
ous for betraying secrets; therefore one should not “associate” with a gossip (Prov. 
20:19; the context is characterized by a string of catchwords: ‘rb I, v. 16; ‘rb III, v. 17; 
‘rb II, v. 19). Prov. 14:10 calls the heart (> 29 /éb) the inmost seat of the feelings and 
emotions; a stranger (the LXX moralizes: hybris) should not meddle in its joy. 

The two late texts Ezr. 9:2 and Ps. 106:35 allude to the mixed marriages of the 
postexilic period. By mingling with the góyim, the Israelites lost their morality (Ps. 
106). Even more seriously, through this grave contamination they lost their identity, 
their “holy seed" (zera' haqqodes, Ezr. 9:2; cf. Isa. 6:13 [secondary ]). This theological 
argumentation is based on the idea of Israel's privileged status (cf. Ex. 34:12,15-16), 
familiar to the people from late Deuteronomistic usage (Dt. 7:3; 20:16ff.) and the lan- 
guage of the prophets (e.g., Mal. 2:10-16), summarizing it in the prosaic verb "rb. 


2. The Noun ‘Ereb II. The noun reb Il clearly refers to such an ethnically and mor- 
ally contaminated group without theological identity. Ex. 12:38 (J) already uses 'ereb 
rab for the mixed crowd of non-Israelites, described by Nu. 11:4 as “the rabble” 
(hà sapsup), that joined the Israelites during the exodus. Their denigration is clear: 
they are mentioned in the same breath as the livestock. This mongrel group in Egypt is 
also referred to in Jer. 25:20, a postexilic interpretive addition, where they are threat- 
ened with the cup of Yahweh's wrath. Jer. 50:37 (secondary) is a threat pronounced 
against the mongrel peoples of Babylon, auxiliaries of the Babylonian Empire? (rele- 
gated to a position after horses and chariots). According to Ezk. 30:5 (secondary), 'ereb 
is a derogatory collective term that does not include people of Jewish descent, who are 
excepted as “sons of the land with which I made my covenant.” If 'ereb here alludes 
once more to Egypt, the people of Jewish descent might be the colony at Elephantine. 

Neh. 13:3 completes the arc leading to the usage of the verb in Ezr. 9:2. In line with the 
post-Deuteronomistic decree that no "bastard" (mamzer, "half-breed")!^ may be admitted 
to the > ?nIP gähäl (Dt. 23:3-4[Eng. vv. 2-3]; Zec. 9:6 suggests that the term may refer to a 
person of mixed Israelite-Philistine blood), the ‘reb was excluded from the postexilic com- 
munity. Neh. 13:1 cites Dt. 23 only selectively, but probably has the whole decree in mind. 


10. ©. Plöger, Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII (1984), 264. 

11. Ibid., 307. 

12. NRSV; — X, 426. 

13. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 129-30. 
14. HAL, II, 595. 
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3. 'ereb I. The noun ‘@reb I is a technical term of weaving. It may denote an item 
"woven" of linen or wool, either in the sense of a “mixed” fabric made with different 
kinds of yarn (as the etymology suggests) or in the sense of “warp and woof” (cf. the 
constant association with §*t7) as a term for types of yarn.!^ There are 9 occurrences of 
reb I, all in the later expansions of the law governing leprosy (> NYSY saára'at; Lev. 
13:48-59). 


4. ‘ardb. The noun ‘Grob, “dog fly," with its Akkadian etymon probably has no con- 
nection with our root. It constitutes the fourth plague of Egypt (Ex. 8:17-27[21-31] [J]) 
and is mentioned only in that context (cf. the two later reminiscences in Ps. 78:45 and 
105:31). Its precise zoological identification is uncertain. Bodenheimer suggests lice.!® 


5. arab III, 'areb. The verb ‘Grab III, "be sweet, please," occurs 6 times in the qal 
and once in the hiphil (Sir. 40:21); the adj. áreb, "sweet, pleasant,’ occurs 3 times. 
Hos. 9:4 is disputed (see below). The things found pleasing are sacrifices, poetry, 
speech, lies, instruments, sleep, desires, and once Jerusalem, personified as a whore 
(Ezk. 16:37). These may be pleasing to God or to human beings. Something pleasant 
gives a sense of physical or psychological delight; this holds true for God as well, 
whose favor can be gained by means of things that are pleasing to him (e.g., sacrifices). 
As a technical cultic term,!’ ‘rb III is used in Jer. 6:20 (Dtr) and Mal. 3:4 to describe a 
sacrifice as being pleasing to God; it may therefore be compared with rasón (> 13 
rasa; Jer. 6:20). Because the people of Jerusalem do not give heed to the words of their 
Lord, he rejects their sacrifices and foretells instead destruction from the north (Jer. 
6:16-26). Sacrifice will be pleasing once more to Yahweh only when Israel has been 
purified, as in the days of old (Mal. 3:4 [secondary ]). 

The textual emendation proposed in Hos. 9:4 (BHS: w*lo' ya'ar*ká-ló zibhehem 
[from 'arak, "place in rows, arrange, compare ']) is not persuasive, since ‘rak denotes 
the physical arrangement of the sacrificial offerings or wood (Gen. 22:9; Lev. 1:7,8,12; 
24:8; Nu. 23:4), and is otherwise not found with zebah. Hos. 9:4, by contrast, deals 
with the possibility or impossibility of offering any sacrifice in a foreign land. We must 
therefore posit a verb ‘Grab IV, "offer," "for the point is not whether the sacrifices are 
pleasing to Yahweh but the impossibility of offering any sacrifices in a foreign land."!5 

To excite God's pleasure was also the purpose of the author of Ps. 104:34 — in this 
case, not by offering sacrifice but by singing a hymn of praise. As in Jer. 6:20, the in- 
tent is to offer something to delight God in order that God may be favorably disposed 
(cf. Ps. 19:15[14] with räsön). 

In all periods, sleep (sená) is felt to be especially sweet. It strengthens the body and 
is promoted by a prudent way of life (Prov. 3:24). Conversely, sweet, quiet sleep paints 


15. See HAL, II, 878; Dalman, AuS, V, 104. 

16. F. 5. Bodenheimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands (Eng. trans. 1960), 72-73. 

17. G. Gerleman, TLOT, III, 1260-61. 

18. Rudolph, Hosea. KAT XIIV1 (1966), 172, 176; with HAL, II, 877, et al., contra H. W. 
Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 155. 
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a picture of a serene and carefree life (Jer. 31:26). The physical and psychological re- 
freshment brought by sleep is associated with personal conduct, for those who do 
wrong cannot sleep (Prov. 4:16). 

The verb Grab Ill can express psychological as well as physical pleasure. Prov. 
13:19 describes a realized desire as being sweet (te *rab) to the soul. 

In Ezk. 16:37 ‘Grab describes unfaithful Jerusalem, who has turned out to be a 
whore and fallen victim to her lovers. The emendation of Grabt to 'agabt (from 'agab, 
“love, long for [‘al] someone") is unjustified (cf. Ps. 104:34).1? 

The only occurrence of Grab III hiphil is in Sir. 40:21, which says that flute and 
harp make a song (Sir) sweet (cf. 306 1 and 11QPs* 22:14). 

The NRSV twice translates the adj. 'areb as "sweet," which must be understood in a 
figurative sense. The bridegroom delights in the sweet voice of the bride (Cant. 2:14). 
Prov. 20:17 speaks of a sweetness that is deceptive: what 1s gained by lies may be very 
pleasing at first, but turns out ultimately to be deceitful. Sir. 6:5 describes pleasant 
speech as a mark of friendship: by it one gains friends. 


III. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. The LXX uses the word group meígnymi and its 
compounds to translate ‘rb IT; similarly it uses epi/sym/miktos for 'ereb II. All the oc- 
currences of 'ereb I are represented by króke, “yarn, cloth"; 'arob is rendered as 
kynómuia, “dog-fly.” Both ‘Grab III and Gréb have a wide variety of translations: 
hedynein/hedys/hedéos (6 times), ek/en/déchesthai, epimignynai, etc., once each. 

There are 13 occurrences of ‘rb II in the Dead Sea Scrolls and 4 (?) of ‘rb III. The 
occurrences of ‘rb II in the disciplinary regulations of 1QS go back to the early period 
of the Essene movement at Qumran. It is a fundamental axiom that the property of the 
community must not be "confused" with the possessions of outsiders, postulants, nov- 
ices, etc. (1QS 9:8; later elaborations include 9:8, followed by 6:17,22; 7:24). The 
Temple Scroll uses ‘rb II in cultic regulations. The functional structures within the tem- 
ple precincts are to be so erected as to achieve maximal lucidity. There must be no way 
to “intermingle” the temple utensils (11QT 45:4), the sacrifices of the priests (35:12), 
and those of the people (37:11). The water with which the sacrificial animals are 
washed must finally be removed by a separate drain so that no one can touch it, since it 
is “mixed” with sacrificial blood (32:15). Finally, a theological statement is made in 
1QH, a soteriological confession of faith, where the hymnodist appears to pray that the 
Spirit of God (?) may be “united” with his own spirit. The other occurrences of ‘rb II 
(1QS> 4:2; 4QOrd^ [4Q513] fr. 10 2:3) and ‘rb III (4Q186 fr. 1 1:6; 4Q186 fr. 2 2:2) are 
in extremely fragmentary contexts. 

CD 11:4, “No one must establish an 'erüb [yt^rb] voluntarily on the sabbath,” may 
be an early attack on a practice later regulated by the tractate “Erubin, “Mixtures, Com- 
binations": a combination of courtyards and passageways to evade the law governing 
how far one may travel on the sabbath. 

Fabry — Lamberty-Zielinski 


19. Contra W. zimmerli, Ezekiel ]. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 330, 347. Cf. BHS. 
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2.13 ereb; AV arab; 203 ma *ràb 





I. 1. Egyptian; 2. Akkadian. II. Etymology. III. 1. Extrabiblical Occurrences; 2. OT 
Occurrences. IV. 1. Chronological Usage; 2. Geographical Usage. V. Contexts: 1. Cult; 
2. Creation; 3. Peril; 4. Deliverance. VI. LXX. VII. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Egyptian. In Egyptian, evening is divided into mšrw, the time around sunset 
when there is still light, and why/h3w, the dark portion of the evening, when the stars 
are visible.! 

Evening comes with the departure of the sun god, who visits the realm of the dead; 
it is marked by the cessation of all activity. By virtue of her sovereignty over the west- 
ern desert, where the sun sets, Hathor becomes the Mistress of the Evening (m$rw).? 


2. Akkadian. As the extrabiblical occurrences and some of the OT occurrences 
show, ‘ereb derives from the root ‘rb with the meaning “enter”? In other words, when 
‘rb is predicated of the sun, it is entering its dwelling place: it sets and evening begins. 
This sense is illustrated also by the Heb. verb ‘Grab V, “become evening” (Jgs. 19:9; 
Sir. 36:31), “come to an end” (Isa. 24:11), as well as Akk. erébu and Ugar. ‘rb and 
m'rb.* 

The assumption of further etymological associations of ‘rb with ‘rp should be re- 
jected; likewise derivation from Akk. erépu, “become overcast, darken."? There is no 
apparent connection between 'ereb and “räbä, “desert.”® 


ereb. F. M. T. Bohl, “D397 PI” OLZ 18 (1915) 321-24; G. B. Bruzzone, ““EREB 
nell’ AT," BibOr 23 (1981) 65-70; G. Dalman, AuS, I/2 (1928), 620-30; K. Elliger, “Das Ende der 
'Abendwólfe' Zeph 3,3 Hab 1,8," FS A. Bertholet (1950), 158-75; P. J. Heawood, "The Begin- 
ning of the Jewish Day,” JOR 36 (1945/46) 393-401; B. Jongeling, “Jeux de mots en Sophonie 
III 1 et 3?" VT 21 (1971) 541-47; H. Lesétre, "Soir," DB, V (1912), 1824-25; J. A. Loader, “The 
Concept of Darkness in the Hebrew Root ‘rb/rp,” De fructu oris sui. FS A. van Selms (1971), 99- 
107; E. Mahler, “Die chronologische Bedeutung von Q'2*?Y und O°13,” ZDMG 68 (1914) 677- 
86; J. Nelis, “Abend,” BL? (1982), 5-6; S. J. Schwantes, “‘ereb boger of Dan 8,14 Re-examined,” 
AUSS 16 (1978) 375-85; H. R. Stroes, "Does Day Begin in the Evening or Morning?" VT 16 
(1966) 460-75; R. de Vaux, AnclIsr, I, 180-83; W. A. van der Weiden, “Radix hebraica 33V," VD 
44 (1966) 97-104; S. Zeitlin, "The Beginning of the Jewish Day During the Second Common- 
wealth,” JOR 36 (1945/46) 403-14; J. Ziegler, "Die Hilfe Gottes ‘am Morgen, " FS F. Nótscher. 
BBB 1 (1950), 281-88. 


1. E. Hornung, LexAg, IV, 291-92; idem, ZÁS 86 (1961) 106-11; 87 (1962) 116-17, 119. 

2. E. Hornung, "Licht und Finsternis in der Vorstellungswelt Altügytens," StudGen 18 (1965) 
73-83. 

3. For extrabiblical occurrences see III.1 below; for the OT see III.2. 

4. See GesB, 615; HAL, II, 877; Loader, 99-100; CAD, IV, 269; AHw, I, 234; WUS, no. 2039. 

5. Contra, respectively, Loader, 101-7; CAD, IV, 279-80. 

6. Contra A. P. B. Breytenbach, "The Connection between the Concepts of Darkness and 
Drought as Well as Light and Vegetation," FS A. van Selms (1971), 2. 
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In Hebrew two nouns derive from ‘rb IV: (a) ma ^ràb, “setting (place of the sun)" 
(Isa. 43:5; 45:6; 59:19; Ps. 75:7[Eng. v. 6]; 103:12; 107:3), “west” (1 Ch. 7:28; 
12:16[15]; 26:16,18,30; 2 Ch. 32:30; 33:14); and (b) ‘ereb, denoting the evening (see 
III.2 below). In one text (Ps. 65:9[8]), 'ereb denotes the west. The segholate 'ereb rep- 
resents a form of the root ‘rb found only in Hebrew, since in Old South Arabic, Syriac, 
Akkadian, and Ugaritic the word for “evening” does not derive from the root ‘rb. 


III. 1. Extrabiblical Occurrences. In East Semitic the root ‘rb is represented by the 
verb erébu, "sink," and the construct phrase ereb šamši, which means “sunset.” 

In Northwest Semitic we find Ugar. ‘rb, “sunset,” and mrb, “sinking.” Comparable 
are Aram. mb, “sinking, west,” and Syr. ‘rb, “sink,” m'rb, “west,” and m'‘rby, “west- 
ern.”? 

In Old South Arabic the nouns m'‘rb/m‘rbyt, “west,” and m'rby, “western,” derive 
from ‘rb [.!0 


2. OT Occurrences. The 130 OT occurrences of ‘ereb are found primarily in the Pen- 
tateuch (13 in Genesis, 13 in Exodus, 33 in Leviticus, 13 in Numbers, 5 in Deuteron- 
omy) and the Deuteronomistic History (4 in Joshua, 4 in Judges, 3 in | Samuel, 3 in 
2 Samuel, 2 in 1 Kings, 1 in 2 Kings). Occurrences are less common in the Prophets 
(1 in Isaiah, 1 in Jeremiah, 5 in Ezekiel, 2 in Zephaniah, | in Haggai, | in Zechariah), 
wisdom literature (2 in Job, 1 in Proverbs, 1 in Ecclesiastes), the Psalms (8), and apoc- 
alyptic literature (3 in Daniel). There are more occurrences in the Chronicler's History 
(3 in Ezra, 2 in 1 Chronicles, 5 in 2 Chronicles). 


IV. 1. Chronological Usage. a. Period of the Day. The three terms > "3 boqer, > 
OQ" X soh?rayim, and 'ereb denote the three major periods of the day (cf. Ps. 
55:18a[17a]). Our word means the close of the day (> 01° yóm), marked by sunset, as 
shown by the frequent combination of 'ereb with bö’ hassemes (Dt. 16:6; 23:12[11]; 
Josh. 8:29; 10:26-27; 2 Ch. 18:34; cf. Prov. 7:9). | 

As a term referring to the close of the day, 'ereb also denotes the end of work (Gen. 
30:16; Jgs. 19:16; Ruth 2:17; Ps. 104:23; but cf. Eccl. 11:6), the time to draw water 
(Gen. 24:11) and to walk in the fields (Gen. 24:63; cf. Gen. 3:8) or to pitch camp for 
the night (2 S. 11:13; Zeph. 2:7), and the time to bring the bride to the bridegroom 
(Gen. 29:23). In this sense ‘ereb can denote either a period of time or a point in time; 
the latter usage is apparent in the temporal expressions /*'et 'ereb (Gen. 8:11; 24:11; 
2 S. 11:2), Zt minhat 'ereb (Dnl. 9:21; Ezr. 9:4-5), ‘ad hà'ereb (1 S. 20:5), b*'ereb (Gen. 
19:1; 29:23; Ezk. 12:4,7), and lipnót 'ereb (Gen. 24:63). 

When ‘ered is used in combination with böger, the time span denoted by the pair can 
be either day or night. The phrase mé‘ereb ‘ad-bdger (Ex. 27:21; Lev. 24:3; Nu. 9:21; 


7. CAD, IV, 258-59; AHw, I, 233-34. 

8. WUS, no. 2093. 

9. For Aramaic see DNSI, II, 671; KAI 215.13-14; Beyer, 664. For Syriac, LexSyr, 546-47. 
10. Beeston, 18. 
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cf. Nu. 9:15), which appears in cultic contexts, refers to the entire night; the same pe- 
riod is expressed in Nu. 9:15 by bä’ereb ‘ad-bdger and in Est. 2:14 by ba'ereb 
übabböger. Conversely, the phrase min-(hab)böger 'ad-(hà)'ereb (Ex. 18:13-14) or 
mibböger là'ereb (Job 4:20) refers to the course of the entire day. This is also true of 
the phrases ‘ad ‘ereb böger (Dnl. 8:14) and mehannesep w*'ad ha'ereb (1 S. 30:17; cf. 
Prov. 7:9). 

Another use of the ‘ereb-bdger pair refers not to a period of time but to distinct 
points in time associated with a common action and its consequences. In Gen. 49:27, 
for example, the parallelism of the two words suggests continual action.!! The parallel- 
ism of 'ereb and böger in Dt. 28:67 and Eccl. 11:6 is comparable: in the former it indi- 
cates that the state of dread is persistent; in the latter it describes unremitting activity. 
Ex. 16:6-7 assigns the knowledge of God's guidance to the evening and the vision of 
God's glory to the morning; here too the text does not refer to separate and distinct 
events — rather, 'ereb and böger are used idiomatically for *soon."!? The situation dif- 
fers in Ex. 16:8-12, where the promise of meat in the evening and bread in the morning 
refers to two distinct events.!? 

b. ben hä’arbayim. The meaning of the temporal expression ben hà'arbayim (Ex. 
12:6; 16:12; 29:39,41; 30:8; Lev. 23:5; Nu. 9:3,5,11; 28:4,8) is disputed. With the ex- 
ception of Ex. 16:12, the phrase always appears in a cultic context (see IV.2 below); it 
seems to represent a dual (no pl. of 'ereb is attested). But the only reason for interpret- 
ing the noun as a dual is the preceding prep. bén;!^ in fact, however, treatment of ben as 
a dual was based on the erroneous interpretation of 'arbayim as a dual, whereas in real- 
ity it is an adverbial form.!> Analysis of the cultic contexts of this formula shows that 
the reference is to a single evening, not two; this observation argues against the noun's 
being a dual. The phrase ben hà arbayim can be understood as meaning “at twilight.” 16 

Böhl theorized that in this formula ‘ereb means "setting" and that the phrase ben 
hà'arbayim refers to the settings of the sun and moon, and should therefore be under- 
stood as meaning “as long as the moon is in the sky”; the expression was transferred 
from the night of Passover to every night.!? This theory is untenable. 

The Samaritans and the Pharisees arrived at differing interpretations of bén 
ha‘arbayim with reference to the sacrifice of the Passover lamb: the former understood 
the phrase to mean the time between sunset and total darkness (cf. Dt. 16:6); the latter 
understood it to mean the time between the sun's approaching the horizon and its set- 
ting.!$ 


11. C. Westermann, Genesis 37—50 (Eng. trans. 1986), 241. 

12. B. S. Childs, Exodus. OTL (1974), 287. 

13. Ibid. 

14. T. Nóldeke, ZA 30 (1915) 168; JM, $91g. 

15. Cf. GK, $88c; BLe, §63b’; Nelis, 6. 

16. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT I/4 (1966), 302, 313; E. Zenger, Das Buch Exodus (71982), 
118, 164; Childs, Exodus, 179, 182, 272, 520-21. 

17. Pp. 323-24. 

18. Nelis, 6; Bruzzone, 65; Lesétre, 1824. 
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Apart from the context of Passover, a lamb is to be offered every morning and every 
evening (Ex. 29:39,41; Nu. 28:4,8), as well as a grain offering (Lev. 6:13[20]; 2 K. 
16:15) and a burnt offering (Ezr. 3:3). From evening to morning, a lamp is to burn be- 
fore Yahweh in the tent of meeting (Ex. 27:21; 30:8). 

Evening marks the end of petitions and lamentations to Yahweh (Josh. 7:6; Jgs. 
20:23; 21:2; 2 S. 1:12) as well as fasting (Jgs. 20:26; 2 S. 1:12). Vows are binding until 
evening (1 S. 14:24), and the sabbath ends at evening (Lev. 23:32). Evening fulfills an 
important function in the context of cultic cleanness, since uncleanness contracted in 
the course of the day lasts until evening (Lev. 11:24-25,27-28,31-32,39-40; 14:46; 
15:5-7,8,10-11,16-19,21-23,27; 17:15; 22:6; Nu. 19:7-8,10,21-22) and cleanness be- 
gins in the evening (Lev. 17:15; Nu. 19:19; Dt. 23:12). This role of evening as the 
boundary between clean and unclean is connected with the cultic chronological system 
of the postexilic period, which counts each day as beginning with evening. The juridi- 
cal day also ends at evening, as we can see from the removal of the body of an executed 
individual in the evening (Dt. 21:23; Josh. 8:29; 10:16-17; 11QT 64:11; cf. Mk. 
15:42ff. par.; John 19:31). 

The evening offering (Ex. 29:39; 30:8; Lev. 6:13[20]; Dt. 16:4; 2 K. 16:15; Ps. 
141:2; Dnl. 9:21; Ezr. 3:3; 9:4-5; 1 Ch. 16:40; 23:30; 2 Ch. 2:3[4]; 13:11; 31:3) is a — 
an minhá or an > 79 lâ. The offering of the minhá took place at the ninth hour 
(3:00 p.m.), as is shown clearly in Ezr. 9:4-5, where the Peshitta replaces Heb. minhat 
hà'ereb with Its“ ‘ym. In the preexilic period there was an official grain offering 
(minhá) only in the evening (1 K. 18:29; 2 K. 16:15; cf. Ezr. 9:4), while the burnt offer- 
ing took place in the morning.?5 In Lev. 6:13(20) there is a doubling of the still inde- 
pendent grain offering. As the sacrificial system developed, there came into being “a 
combination of burnt offering and grain offering in the morning with simultaneous re- 
placement of the independent evening grain offering by a combination that included a 
burnt offering, "?6 as documented by Ex. 29:39 and Nu. 28:4, as well as the relevant 
texts in the Chronicler's History (1 Ch. 16:40; 2 Ch. 2:3[4]; 13:11; 31:3). 


2. Creation. Many scholars claim that in the PS creation story each day begins with 
evening.?’ That this is not the case can be seen from the correct translation of way*hf 
ereb (Gen. 1:5,8,13,19,23,31), "and then evening came,” so that in each case ‘ereb 
marks the conclusion of an act of creation.?5 On the first day, the process of creation 
begins with the creation of light, not with evening;?? this also argues against reckoning 
the days as beginning with evening. Furthermore, the expression way‘hi 'ereb refers to 


24. See BHS. 

25. Elliger, HAT, 1/4, 97. 

26. Ibid.; W. Kornfeld, Levitikus. NEB (1983), 29. 

27. For example, E. A. Speiser, Genesis. AB 1 (21964), 5; W. H. Schmidt, Die 
Schöpfungsgeschichte der Priesterschrift. WMANT 17 (31973), 68. 

28. E. Zenger, Gottes Bogen in den Wolken. SBS 112 (1983), 68-69 n. 61, 185; de Vaux, 181; 
Bruzzone, 65. 

29. De Vaux, 181; Schwantes, 385; Zenger, 68-69 n. 61. 
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VI. LXX. To translate 'ereb, the LXX uses the substs. espéra and deilé, the adj. 
delinós, and the adv. opsé. For the verb "arab hiphil, we find opsízein, and for the 
phrase ‘ereb böger (Dnl. 8:14), nychthémeron. 


VII. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Dead Sea Scrolls use 'ereb primarily in cultic contexts. 
The Essenes are to repeat the precepts of God at the onset of evening and in the morn- 
ing (1QS 10:10). The times of prayer referred to here are also mentioned in 1QM 14:14 
and 1QH 12:5. The evening minhá appears in 11QT 17:7. In 4Q503 3:6 we read of a 
prayer of blessing on the evening of the fifth day of the month; cf. 40503 8:12; 10:18; 
42-44:4; 64:1; 72:8(?); 76:1. The role of evening in the laws governing cleanness (Lev. 
11, etc.) is adopted in 1 1QT 49:20; 50:4,12; 51:3. 

Niehr 
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I. Ancient Near East; Etymology. II. OT Usage. III. LXX. 


I. Ancient Near East; Etymology. The Semitic languages do not distinguish be- 
tween ravens and crows. The raven appears in the pre-Sargonic bird list; the Sumerian- 
Eblaite dictionary! cites ha/ga-ri-bü, Akk. dGribu/éribu. In the Gilgamesh Epic a raven 
signals the end of the deluge: it leaves the ark, eats, croaks, and does not return.? Late 
Babylonian texts mention a guard whose function it was to keep rooks away. In Late 
Babylonian astronomical texts, the Raven Star (Corvus) is the star of Adad; it is also an 
alias for Mars and Saturn.? The raven plays a religious role in omen texts;^ its head is a 


Oréb. N. Avigad, “O29 nvamna3 0°70) nn YY,” Erlsr 15 (1981) 303-5; F. S. 
Bodenheimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands (Eng. trans. 1960), 57; G. R. Driver, "Birds in the 
OT. I. Birds in Law," PEQ 87 (1955) 5-20; J. Feliks, “Rabe,” BHHW, III, 1545; J. Góttsberger, 
"217 NÍL? in Gn 8,7,” BZ 6 (1908) 113-16; G. L. Harding, An Index and Concordance of Pre- 
Islamic Arabian Names and Inscriptions. Near and Middle East Series 8 (1971), 453; B. Kedar, 
Biblische Semantik (1981), 114; J. A. Loader, “The Concept of Darkness in the Hebrew Root 'rb/ 
Tp, De fructu oris sui. FS A. van Selms (1971), 99-107; W. Richter, Traditionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen zum Richterbuch. BBB 18 (1963); H. Rösel, “Studien zur Topographie der 
Kriege in den Büchern Josua und Richter," ZDPV 92 (1976) 10-46; A. Salonen, Vógel und 
Vogelfang im alten Mesopotamien. AnAcScFen 180 (1973), 124-31, 178-80; L. Stórk, "Rabe," 
LexAg, V, 74-75; E. Tichy, Onomatopoetische Verbalbildungen des Griechischen. SAW 409 
(1983), 129-31, 168; F. V. Winnett and G. L. Harding, Inscriptions from Fifty Safaitic Cairns. 
Near and Middle East Series 9 (1978), index p. 599. 
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2. Gilg. XI, 152ff. 
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magical substance. The relationship with hahhüru (fem. hahhurtu), which appears in 
lexical lists? but not in omen texts, is unclear. 

The lexeme *'rb has not been found in Ugaritic, Phoenician, Punic, or Old South 
Arabic inscriptions; it does appear in Arab. éuràb (pl. girbän)® and Ethiopic, e.g., 
Amhar. k’urä, with loss of the -b. In the Aramaic family it is found in Samaritan, Jew- 
ish Aramaic, Christian Palestinian, Syriac, and Mandaic. The Jewish Aramaic deriva- 
tives órbà' and 'ürbà' (fem. ‘örabtä”) still convey overtones of pagan magic.’ An adj. 
ärbit, “like a raven,” also appears. 

In Safaitic the name of the bird is also used as a personal name (like Arab. guräb).3 
In Jgs. 7:25; 8:3 (Isa. 10:16; Ps. 83:12[Eng. v. 11]), reb is the name of a Midianite 
captain who (according to an Ephraimite tradition?) was captured by Gideon's band 
and killed at Raven Rock. The personal names are possibly derivatives of the topo- 
nyms.? 

The Hebrew PN "oréb appears on a seal reading /-‘rb/nby, with the picture of a 
bird.!9 

Loader assigns to Sem. ‘rb the meaning "enter," extending to a variety of domains 
and undergoing further semantic development in particular languages.!! Within the se- 
mantic domain "set (the sun) » evening/darkness/west," the Akkadian and Hebrew par- 
ticiple might suggest an etymology “black(bird).” The Bab. expression erébu salmu, 
"black raven,” then shows that this etymology was forgotten. More likely the word is 
onomatopoeic, like Gk. kórax and the denominative verb krözö (< *krög-ie), “croak.”!? 


II. OT Usage. There were four species of Corvus in Israel, the most common being 
the raven (Corvus corax), a carrion eater. The corpses of executed criminals were not 
buried but were left exposed to such scavengers. The words of Agur (Prov. 30:17) 
threaten those who do not honor their parents with this degrading fate. The raven nests 
on mountains or in wadis. In Cant. 5:11 the woman compares the color of her beloved's 
hair to the black plumage of a raven. 

The rook (Corvus frugilegus) 1s distinguished by a white spot around its beak. The 
hooded crow (Corvus coronae), indigenous to the Jerusalem region, is an omnivore 
that nests in tall trees. The brown-necked raven or desert raven (Corvus ruficollis) lives 
in the Negeb. 

The regulations governing purity (Dt. 14:14; Lev. 11:15 [P]) classify all kinds of ra- 
vens and crows as unclean. As carrion eaters, they are described by prophetic oracles 


5. Salonen, 178ff. 

6. Wehr, 668. 

7. Bab. Shab. 67b. 

8. Ryckmans, I, 176b; G. L. Harding, Index, 453; F. V. Winnett and G. L. Harding, Inscrip- 
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of judgment as living among ruins (Isa. 34:11; Zeph. 2:4 LXX and Vulg.) with sinister 
and demonic creatures. !3 

The greed of these notorious scavengers nevertheless establishes a close relation- 
ship with Yahweh. The young ravens serve as models for how Yahweh nourishes his 
creatures (cf. Lk. 12:24). Ps. 147:9 LXX interprets their croaking as pleas heard by 
Yahweh (cf. Job 38:41). 

Unclean ravens bring food to the miracle-worker Elijah in the pre-Deuteronomistic 
narrative | K. 17:5b-7; the DtrP recension emphasizes in v. 4 that they do so explicitly 
at Yahweh’s command. 

Gen. 8:7 (J) has Noah send out a raven before sending out a dove three times — 
analogously to the three different birds in Gilg. X. As a “variant,” the raven stands out- 
side the framework of J’s bird scene: its flying to and fro does not contribute anything 
to Noah’s knowledge. The final redaction nevertheless kept the raven, to show that the 
earth was still inundated. Or is the necrophagous raven to render the terrain around the 
ark cultically clean for the altar (Gen. 8:20-21) by devouring the carrion? 


III. LXX. The LXX consistently translates 'oreb with kórax, using the plural to ren- 
der the collective in Ps. 147:9; Zeph. 2:14; Isa. 34:11. 
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I. Etymology. Akkadian has a root erá(m) V that means “be destitute” in the G stem 
and “lay bare” in the D stem.! From the same root is derived a subst. 4ru(m) II meaning 
“nakedness, female genitals,” as well as erium, "naked"? 

In Northwest Semitic we find in Phoenician the derivative ‘rh (D stem) and in Ara- 
maic ‘ry I (D), “strip,” and ‘rh III, “naked.”? The existence of an Ugaritic root ‘ry was 
long a matter of debate.* Collation of one text has now found a verb ‘rw used in parallel 
with ‘bd, “go to ruin,” here to be translated “destroy.”> A verb ‘ry, “be destroyed, be laid 
bare,” is also attested.® 


II. Occurrences. Besides the verb ‘Grd, the root ‘rh occurs in the derivatives mórá, 
ma'ar, 'erwá, and 'eryä. The verb appears 14 times, with no noteworthy distributional 
features. The situation differs in the case of 'erwá: 37 of its 54 occurrences are in 
priestly material (30 in Leviticus, 7 in Ezekiel); the remaining 17 occurrences are dis- 
tributed among the Pentateuch (5 in Genesis, 2 each in Exodus and Deuteronomy), the 
Deuteronomistic History (1 in 1 Samuel), the Prophets (1 in Isaiah, 1 in Hosea), and 
Lamentations (1). 

Of the other derivatives, ma‘ar occurs once (Nah. 3:5), 'eryá 6 times (4 times in 
Ezekiel), and mörä 3 times (Jgs. 13:5; 16:17; 1 S. 1:11). 


III. Usage. 

1. Verb. The verb ‘Grd is used in two different ways. Analogously to extrabiblical us- 
age, it appears in the piel (Isa. 3:17; 22:6; Hab. 3:13; Zeph. 2:14; Ps. 137:7) and hiphil 
(Lev. 20:18,19; Isa. 53:12) in the sense "lay bare" as well as in the hithpael (Lam. 4:21) 
in the sense "strip oneself bare.” It also appears in the niphal (Isa. 32:15) and piel (Gen. 
24:20; Ps. 141:8; 2 Ch. 24:11) in the sense "be poured out" and "pour out, empty." 
These two uses of 'ará as "lay bare" and "pour out" do not represent two distinct mean- 
ings; we are dealing instead with modifications of the root's basic meaning "be naked, 
empty" so as to mean "lay bear,” “pour out, or “empty,” depending on the object. 

The use of ‘Grd in the sense "lay bare" has various connotations. For example, 
Yahweh will “lay bare" the forehead/temples of the haughty women of Jerusalem, 


formgeschichtliche Untersuchung des Heiligkeitsgesetzes. BBB 19 (1963), esp. 25-26, 71-84; 
W. Kornfeld, Studien zum Heiligkeitsgesetz (Lev 17—26) (1952), esp. 89-134; A. Phillips, "Some 
Aspects of Family Law in Pre-Exilic Israel,” VT 23 (1973) 349-61; H. Graf Reventlow, Das 
Heiligkeitsgesetz formgeschichtlich untersucht. WMANT 6 (1961), esp. 52-64; R. Yaron, "On Di- 
vorce in OT Times," RIDA 4 (1957) 117-28. 


1. AHw, I, 247-48. 

2. For the former see AH w, III, 1435; for the latter, I, 241ff. 

3. For Phoenician see KAJ 14.21; for Aramaic, DNSI, II, 887. 

4. Cf. WUS, no. 2097; UT, no. 1920. 

5. KTU 1.14, I, 6-8. See M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, Wort und Geschichte. FS K. Elliger. AOAT 
18 (1973), 31-36, esp. 33; L. Badre et al., Syr 53 (1976) 95-125, esp. 96-97. 

6. KTU 2.38, 25. 

7. On 1 K. 7:36 see M. Noth, Kónige. BK IX/1 (1968), 145; J. Gray, J and II Kings. OTL 
(21970), 196. 
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meaning that he will shave their heads (Isa. 3:17).5 The use of ‘rd piel to mean 
"shave" also lies behind the nominal derivative mórá, “razor” (Jgs. 13:5; 16:17; 1 S. 
1:11). Another text from Isaiah (22:6) uses the piel of ‘Grd to say that Kir “bares” his 
shield, 1.e., removes it from its sheath (cf. Hab. 3:9). 

The hiphil of ‘Grd, used in parallel with gälä, has the same meaning in Lev. 20:18 
(P). Here the object is the pudenda of a menstruating woman. Lev. 20:19 also forbids 
laying bare (gälä piel) the nakedness of one's kin, for to do so is to lay bare (‘Grd 
hiphil) a blood relation. The hithpael of ‘Gra appears in Lam. 4:21, which speaks of 
stripping oneself bare in a frenzy (cf. Gen. 9:21-22). In Ps. 37:35 ‘ald should be read 
for 'ārâ hithpael (cf. LXX). 

Like Ugar. ‘rw, the piel of ‘Grd can be used in an extended sense to signify an act of 
destruction, as in Zeph. 2:14, Hab. 3:13, and Ps. 137:7.? In combination with y“söd, the 
piel appears to be a technical term denoting systematic destruction; cf. gälä niphal/piel 
in Ezk. 13:14; Mic. 1:6 with the same object, y“söd, and with mós*dót in Ps. 
18: 16(Eng. v. 15) = 2 S. 22:16. 

In the sense of “pour out,” Grd piel can be used both concretely to mean “empty a jar" 
(Gen. 24:20; 2 Ch. 24:11) and figuratively with nepes as its object (Ps. 141:8) to mean 
"pour out a person's life." The latter formulation, with the hiphil instead of the piel, ap- 
pears with the same meaning in Isa. 53:12: the servant of Yahweh poured out his life. 
That these passages treat nepes as a kind of fluid is connected with the fact that, as the vi- 
tal principle, the nepes is associated with the blood (Gen. 9:4-5; Lev. 17:11; Dt. 12:23; cf. 
also Lam. 2:12; Job 30:16).!9 Isa. 32:15 uses the niphal of ‘ard figuratively to describe an 
outpouring of the spirit; we may note that here we do not yet find the established termi- 
nology of > DW sapak or > PY” yàsaq for the outpouring of the spirit.!! 


2. Noun (outside the P Tradition). a. Cult. The earliest occurrence of 'erwá is in the 
altar law of the Covenant Code, which prohibits going up by steps to the altar, lest the 
nakedness of the priest be exposed (gälä niphal, Ex. 20:26). The precise nature of the 
prohibited action described by gälä 'erwá is disputed. According to Noth, the purpose 
is to prevent the introduction of sexual practices into the cult of Yahweh; Cazelles 
thinks that the action could have resulted in improprieties.!? Conrad believes that the 
explanation in 20:26b is secondary: the prohibition of a stepped altar was aimed origi- 
nally at the cult of a high god.!? Ex. 28:42 responds to 20:26b by requiring that linen 
undergarments be made to cover the “naked flesh" (b*sar 'erwá) of the priest. 


8. See H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1—12 (Eng. trans. 1991), 149. 

9. On Ugar. 'rw see KTU 1.14, I, 6-8. On the text of Zeph. 2:14 see W. Rudolph, Micha- 
Nahum-Habakuk-Zephanja. KAT X1II/3 (1975), 278-79; K. Seybold, Satirische Prophetie. SBS 
120 (1985), 53-54. 

10. See H. W. Wolff, Anthropology of the OT (Eng. trans. 1974), 19; H. Seebass, — IX, 514. 

11. H. Wildberger, Jesaja 28-39. BK X/3 (1982), 1277. 

12. Noth, Exodus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 177; H. Cazelles, Études sur le Code de l'Alliance 
(1946), 44. 

13. D. Conrad, Studien zum Altargesetz (1968), 17-18, 53-57, 123. See also B. S. Childs, 
Book of Exodus. OTL (1974), 467. 
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b. Family. The story of Noah’s curse and blessing (Gen. 9:18-29; a short indepen- 
dent story incorporated into JE) presupposes male garments similar to those implied by 
Ex. 20:26.!^ Noah’s drunkenness led him to expose himself (gälä hiphil; on the motif 
cf. Lam. 4:21; Hab. 2:15); Ham saw his nakedness ('erwá), which Shem and Japheth 
covered with a wrap (simlä, vv. 22-23). Ham's offense did not consist in seeing the na- 
kedness of his father or committing a sexual transgression,!? but in his failure to cover 
his father so as to spare his father the disgrace of nakedness (cf. 2 S. 6:20; 10:4-5; Isa. 
47:3).16 A similar view of a son's duty to his drunken father appears in Ugaritic.!? 

The expression ra à ‘et 'erwá in Gen. 9:22 appears in the later text Lev. 20:17 in par- 
allel with gälä 'erwáà. Whether Lev. 20 can be used to interpret the story in Gen. 9:22- 
23, suggesting that Ham had sexual intercourse with his father’s wives, is highly dubi- 
ous.!3 There is likewise nothing to support Gunkel’s view that a later reader took such 
offense at Noah's son's action that he left it out.!? 

Another early occurrence of 'erwá is in 1 S. 20:30, in the context of the story of Da- 
vid's rise: Saul accuses Jonathan of having sought out David to his own disgrace and to 
the disgrace of his mother's nakedness. Here 'erwá refers to the womb, indicating that 
Jonathan has lived in disgrace from the beginning. 

c. Captivity. Isa. 47:3 also uses 'erwá to express the disgrace of nakedness: Babylon 
is treated like a female prisoner, who as a token of her humiliation must raise her skirts 
and display her nakedness; the exposure of her shame (herpá) is mentioned in parallel. 

The context of Isa. 20:4 is also captivity: an explanatory gloss?? calls the leading 
away of the naked Egyptians as a disgrace for Egypt ('erwat misrayim). Mic. 1:11, too, 
uses ‘eryd in the context of captivity. The addition of böset represents a later interpreta- 
tion emphasizing the shame of nakedness. The word was not yet in the text translated 
by the LXX?! 

d. Adultery. In Hos. 2:11(9) the husband takes from his divorced wife the wool and 
flax she would use to cover her nakedness. Ancient Near Eastern marriage law allowed 
a man to divorce an adulterous wife without support.?? 

Ezk. 16 describes Jerusalem as an adulterous wife: here it is Yahweh who covers the 
nakedness (käsä 'erwá) of the young maiden (v. 8). Other expressions in v. 8 (päras 
känäp ‘al, nisba' l°, bô’ bibrit 'et) suggest the establishment of a marital relationship.*? 


14. P. Weimar, Untersuchungen zur Redaktionsgeschichte des Pentateuch. BZAW 146 (1977), 
158-60. 

15. As proposed by Bassett, 233-37. 

16. J. Scharbert, Genesis 1-11. NEB (1983), 100. 

17. KTU 1.17, I, 30, etc.; see O. Eissfeldt, K/S, IV, 265, 268-69; C. Westermann, Genesis 1— 
11 (Eng. trans. 1984), 488. 

18. Contra Bassett, 233ff. 

19. H. Gunkel, Genesis (Eng. trans. 1997), 80. 

20. H. Wildberger, /saiah 13—27 (Eng. trans. 1997), 285; BHS. 

21. On the MT see H. W. Wolff, Micah (Eng. trans. 1990), 44; on emendation of 'eryá to “îr, 
see BHS and J. L. Mays, Micah. OTL (1976), 49 n. 1. 

22. H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 37. 

23. G. Giesen, Die Wurzel $b‘, “schwören.” BBB 56 (1981), 332-34. 
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16a; motivations and repetitions of the prohibition have been added secondarily (vv. 
7bB, 1 SbB).42 According to Alt, the /6° t*ealleh series is comparable to the list of capital 
offenses (Ex. 21:12,15,17), the list of accursed offenses (Dt. 27:15-26), and the 
decalogue (Ex. 20:2-17; Dt. 5:6-21).33 Our list is distinguished from the first two by its 
prohibitive formulation, which states the laws as direct prohibitions. The purpose is to 
prevent chaotic sexual relations from causing the shared life of the extended family to 
degenerate.*4 Proposed datings vary from the premonarchic to the preexilic period.?? 

Aspects of Lev. 18:7-17 are incorporated and in part modified in Lev. 20:11,17, 
18,19,20,21. The reason for the incorporation of these prohibitions may be deduced 
from the difference: Lev. 18 states prohibitions, Lev. 20 lays down punishments.? A 
further difference is that Lev. 20 deals with a narrower circle of relatives than Lev. 18, 
no longer encompassing four generations of the extended family. 


4. Ezekiel. In Ezk. 22:10 the expression ‘erwat- Gb gälä is to be understood as mean- 
ing that violation of the father's wife uncovers the father's nakedness. We may com- 
pare this usage to Dt. 23:1(22:30), where laqah "eset ab and gala k*nap ‘ab appear in 
parallel; and Dt. 27:20, where gälä k*nap Gb parallels Sakab 'im- eset Gb. Lev. 18:8 
and 20:11 may also be cited. The occurrence in Ezk. 23:18 is a secondary addition to 
the book of Ezekiel;3’ here the familiar formula gälä 'erwá of the Holiness Code is 
used in the sense of "act lasciviously.” In addition, there are four occurrences in 
Ezekiel of the term 'eryá in combination with the subst. > OWY 'eróm (16:7,22,39; 
23:29). In contrast to 'erwä, 'eryá refers in 16:7,22 to the nakedness of a newborn in- 
fant, and in 16:39 and 23:29 to the nakedness of a woman bereft of her lovers, who is 
naked as a newborn child. 


IV. LXX. In priestly contexts (Holiness Code and Ezekiel), the LXX translates 
'erwä with aschemosyne; an exception is Ezk. 16:37, where the repeated 'erwá of the 
MT is differentiated from aischyne and kakía. Other Greek terms for 'erwá are 
gymnosis (Gen. 9:22-23), tá ichné (Gen. 42:9,12), and apokálypsis (1 S. 20:30). The 
construct phrase 'erwat däbär is rendered as aschémosyné prágmatos in Dt. 23:15(14) 
and as dschémon pragma in Dt. 24:1. Heb. 'eryá is translated with aschémon. In trans- 
lating the verb Grd, the LXX reflects its varying connotations, translating it with 
apokalyptein when it means “lay bare" (Lev. 20:18-19), enkenoün when it means “pour 
out, empty" (Gen. 24:20; Ps. 137:7; 2 Ch. 24:11), tapeinoün when it means "shave" 
(Isa. 3:17), and paradidónai (Isa. 53:12) or antanalískein (Ps. 141:8 2 LXX 140:8) 
when it is used figuratively. 


33. Pp. 311-17. 

34. H. J. Boecker, Law and the Administration of Justice in the OT and Ancient Near East 
(Eng. trans. 1980), 202. 

35. Premonarchic: Elliger, HAT 1/4, 239, et al. Preexilic: Kilian, 169. 

36. Elliger, HAT 1/4, 265, 271-72. 

37. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 487-88. 
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V. Dead Sea Scrolls. At Qumran, exposing one’s nakedness is subject to punish- 
ment: if a man takes out his hand (euphemism?) from under his clothes so that his geni- 
tals can be seen, he is to be punished for thirty days (1QS 7:13-14). We hear an echo of 
the Holiness Code in CD 5:10-11: "If a brother's daughter uncovers the nakedness of 
her father's brother, she is [nevertheless] a blood relative, [and is therefore guilty of in- 
cest]," even though this is not the case in Lev. 18, where the situation is stated from the 
perspective of the brother (v. 9). The construct phrase 'erwat däbär, familiar from Dt. 
23:15 and 24:1, appears in 1QM 7:7 and 10:1 as ‘erwat däbär ra‘, in the sense of a dis- 
graceful matter (cf. 1 1QT 58:17). In 1QM 7:7, as in Dt. 23:15, it appears in the context 
of regulations governing the camp. Semantically comparable is 1QH 1:22, where the 
hymnodist describes himself as the quintessence of shame ("erwá). We find a similar 
expression in 1QH 12:25, where the hymnodist calls himself a “wellspring of unclean- 
ness and of vile disgrace ('erwá)^" In 1QH 13:15 the same expression is used to de- 
scribe the counsel of sinners as a “vile disgrace.” Also comparable is mispat 'erwà (CD 
5:9), which means “law of incest’; the context cites Lev. 18. 

Only in 4QM? (4Q491) frs. 1-3:8 is 'erwá to be understood as "nakedness."58 

Niehr 


38. M. Baillet, DJD, VII, 15. 
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E. Haag, Der Mensch am Anfang. TTS 24 (1970), esp. 49-50, 58-59; C. Kuhl, "Neue Dokumente 
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A. Waetzoldt, "Kleidung. A. Philologisch,” RLA, VI (1980), 18-31; B. N. Wambacq, “‘Or tous 
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3:9) with the meaning “be made bare.” !3 Others postulate a root ‘rm III, associated with 
Aram. “ram, “lay bare,’ but otherwise unattested in Hebrew.!^ The same holds true for 
the proposal to derive these lexemes from a root er (< *‘auir) with the suf. -óm.!5 Oth- 
ers, however, argue for derivation from ‘rd with the addition of -óm, so that 'aróm 
could be considered a gätül formation.!6 

To elucidate further the etymology of 'aróm/'éróm, we may note other East Semitic 
and North Semitic words with related roots. In Akkadian, for example, we find the adj. 
erü/erium with the meaning “naked, destitute."!" From Aramaic we may cite Old 
Aram. ‘rh, "naked, exposed,” and Imperial Aram. ‘rh, "naked, exposed, without."!8 
Ugaritic has the adj. ‘ry, “naked,” the subst. ‘rm, “nakedness,” and the adv. ‘rym.!9 
Phoenician uses the D stem of ‘ry, “lay bare.”?0 A subst. 'aryat, “nude,” occurs in Syri- 
ac.2! 


2. Occurrences. The adj. 'áróm occurs 15 times in the OT (once each in Genesis, the 
Dtr History, Hosea, Amos, Micah, and Ecclesiastes; 5 times in Job; 4 times in Isaiah) 
and the form ‘@röm 5 times (3 times in Genesis, twice in Ezekiel). The subst. 'éróm oc- 
curs 5 times (once in Deuteronomy, 4 times in Ezekiel). There is also a subst. 
ma“rummim derived from 'éróm (2 Ch. 28:15; Sir. 48:18). 


III. Contexts. 

1. Poverty. Most of the OT occurrences of ‘äröm appear in the context of poverty 
and need. 

a. Creation. The four occurrences of 'àróm/'éróm in Gen. 2:25; 3:7,10,11 give the 
terms a key place in the structure of J's creation account. Their use in these texts did 
not originate in the earlier story adapted by J; together with the story of the serpent, it 
represents J's unique contribution to this account.?? The first section ends in Gen. 2:25 
with the statement that the man and his wife were naked (‘äröm) and were not 
ashamed. In the second section (3:1-7), the seduction of both by the serpent culminates 
in the knowledge that they are naked (‘@röm: v. 7). In the third section (3:9-23), J has 
introduced into the earlier story the theme of nakedness ('éróm) (vv. 10,11) and 
Yahweh’s provision of clothing for the man and his wife (v. 21). This shows that 


13. GesB, 573, 620. 

14. GesB, 620. 

15. BLe, $61c'". 

16. W. von Soden, ZA 41 (1933) 118 n. 1; HAL, II, 882; BLe, 8610”. NSS, §27g, p. 42n. 1. 

17. AHw, I, 242; CAD, IV, 320-21. 

18. For Old Aramaic see S. Segert, Altaramäische Grammatik (1975) 546. For Imperial Ara- 
maic see DNSI, Il, 887. 

19. See, respectively, WUS, no. 2097; UF 12 (1980) 430; KTU 1.16, II, 29-30. 

20. DNSI, II, 887. 

21. Brockelmann, LexSyr, 548. 

22. L. Ruppert, BZ 15 (1971) 192-94; P. Weimar, Untersuchungen zur Redaktionsgeschichte 
des Pentateuch. BZAW 146 (1977), 154-58. 

23. Weimar, 156. 
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knowledge of nakedness is an important accent introduced by J. This knowledge of na- 
kedness must be seen in relationship to the pre-J motif of the knowledge of good and 
evil (2:9,17; 3:5,22). This relationship is suggested by the verb yadda‘, common to both 
motifs, as well as the shared feature of opening the eyes (3:5,7). 

At the same time, however, the varying interpretations of this motif indicate the diffi- 
culty of achieving an adequate understanding. For example, Górg, borrowing a reflection 
of von Soden, finds in the primal history of J a veiled criticism of Solomon.?4 He inter- 
prets the serpent as a symbol of the goddess Renenutet, whose functions as "nurturer" 
and "keeper of the wardrobe" he connects with the sequence “eating of the tree" and 
"knowing nakedness.” “The author discredits faith that relies on this deity as the final 
source of support (food and clothing), threatening to lose from view any specific orienta- 
tion toward Yahweh."?6 Similarly, Wambacq believes that the nakedness in the primal 
history is to be understood as signifying that the first humans were "poor creatures, need- 
ing protection and help."?? The motif of nakedness in the primal history does not suggest 
any aspect of sexuality, which is nowhere associated with 'áróm/'éróm.?? But 2:25 and 
3:7 should call attention to the reciprocal aspect of nakedness in 3:7,10.29 

In interpreting the motif of nakedness, we note that there is a wordplay in Gen. 3 be- 
tween Griim and 'aróm/éróm: the serpent's craftiness ("arám) leads to knowledge of 
nakedness ('aróm/éróm) on the part of the man and woman. In Gen. 2:25 "áróm pre- 
cedes the mention of the serpent’s craftiness (Grim) in 3:1, while in 3:7,10-11 naked- 
ness is denoted by 'éróm. Here we have a differentiated presentation of nakedness, 
since it is not yet qualified negatively in 2:25. The choice of 'éróm in 3:7,10-11 (cf. Dt. 
28:48; Ezk. 16:7,22,39; 18:7,16; 23:29) makes clear the negative connotation of the 
motif of nakedness. 

b. Distraint. Nakedness can also result from distraint of a garment. Ex. 22:25-26(26- 
27) protects against this possibility by forbidding a lender to keep a garment taken in 
pledge beyond sunset (cf. Dt. 24:12-13; Job 24:7),?? placing the naked debtor under the 
protection of God's mercy. 

Distraint is also addressed in Job 22:6, where “exact pledges” stands in parallel with 
"strip the naked of their clothing." Job is accused of both transgressions, which are 
among the reasons God has inflicted judgment on him. The charge in 22:6 is aggra- 
vated by saying that Job has taken the pledges “for no reason" and that it is the naked 
who have been stripped of their clothing; the latter expression means “exploit the 
weak."?! There is a similar association of distraint and nakedness in Job 24:7-10. 


24. M. Górg, BN 16 (1981) 42-59; W. von Soden, WO 7 (1973/74) 228-40. 

25. Gürg, 50-53. 

26. Ibid., 53. 

27. Pp. 551-52. 

28. On nakedness as a sign of poverty, see also Haag, 49-50; W. H.' Schmidt, Die 
Schópfungsgeschichte der Priesterschrift. WMANT 17 (31973), 213. 

29. Sasson. 

30. See also KAJ 200. L 
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Distraint also provides the context for Eccl. 5:12-16. Here, in contrast to Job 1:21, 
the expression Sib ‘Grém does not refer to human death but to the departure of the 
debtor from the creditor, who has taken the debtor's clothing in pledge.?? 

c. Clothing the Naked. Isa. 58:7 demands the clothing of the naked, along with set- 
ting free slaves and captives, feeding the hungry, and sheltering the homeless poor (vv. 
6-7). Comparable is the clothing of the naked captives in 2 Ch. 28:15; here they are 
called ma ^rummím (abstract for concrete).3? 

Ezk. 18:5-9 describes the righteous man: he oppresses no one, restores to the debtor 
his pledge, commits no robbery, gives his bread to the hungry, and covers the naked 
with a garment (v. 7; cf. v. 16). In harmony with this ideal, deuterocanonical literature 
includes clothing the naked and feeding the hungry among the works of mercy (Tob. 
1:17; 4:16). | 

d. Infants. Nakedness is also a sign of poverty and vulnerability when the text 
speaks of a newborn infant emerging from the mother's womb (Job 1:21).?^ This fun- 
damental human condition is extended to other situations to express human need and 
vulnerability. Hos. 2:5(3) says that the adulterous wife will be stripped naked (see III.3 
below) and exposed as on the day of her birth, and turned into a desert so that she will 
die of thirst. 


2. Defeat, Captivity, Grief. In the context of defeat, nakedness can symbolize captiv- 
ity or grief. Am. 2:16 describes a warrior who flees naked on the day of Yahweh. In 
Mic. 1:8 the prophet reacts to God's judgment on Judah and Samaria by lamenting and 
wailing, by going barefoot and naked, to express his grief. The mention of going 
barefoot shows that 'aróm refers only to removal of one's outer garment, not total na- 
kedness.?6 On going barefoot as a sign of grief, see also 2 S. 15:30; Ezk. 24:17,23. 

This combination of going barefoot and naked appears also in Isa. 20:2-4, in the 
context of a prophetic symbolic act. Yahweh commands Isaiah to loose the sag from 
his loins and remove the sandals from his feet. The meaning of ‘äröm in this text is in- 
dicated by the term sag, which can refer to a wrap covering the whole body as well as a 
loincloth. Unlike Mic. 1:8, Isa. 20:2-4 does not describe a display of grief: the 
prophet's symbolic act anticipates deportation, since prisoners of war were deported 
naked (cf. Job 12:17,19; 2 Ch. 28:15). In addition, nakedness together with hunger, 
thirst, and poverty is a sign of oppression by the enemy (Dt. 28:48). 


3. Adultery. Hos. 2:5(3) uses nakedness as a sign of repudiation following adultery: 
the prophet threatens to strip his adulterous wife naked as on the day of her birth. Since 
Ex. 21:10 (cf. Isa. 4:1) requires a man to provide clothing for a woman he takes in mar- 


32. N. Lohfink, Kohelet. NEB (1980), 44-45; contra Wambacq, 550; and A. Lauha, Kohelet. 
BK XIX (1978), 111, who associate §4b with death. 

33. Lesétre, 1712. 

34. N. C. Habel, in Die Botschaft und die Boten. FS H. W. Wolff (1981), 374-75. 

35. Wambacq, 550. 

36. W. Rudolph, Micha-Nahum-Habakuk-Zephanja. KAT XIIU/3 (1975), 42 n. 20. 
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riage, Hos. 2:5(3) implies release from this obligation if divorce is occasioned by the 
woman.’ The disgrace of being stripped as a punishment for adultery is mentioned 
several times in the OT (Jer. 13:26-27; Ezk. 16:36-37; 23:10,29; Nah. 3:5). 


4. Cult, Ecstasy. The adj. 'áróm does not appear in any cultic context. Several texts 
protect against cultic nudity (Ex. 20:26; 28:42-43; Lev. 6:3; Ezk. 44:18). David's danc- 
ing before the ark (2 S. 6:14) may suggest partial nudity in a cultic context. 

Nakedness as an ecstatic phenomenon is mentioned in the story of Saul among the 
prophets (1 S. 19:18-24). Here, as in Job 22:6; 24:7,10; Isa. 20:2-4, we may ask 
whether the text refers to total nudity or merely removal of one's outer garments.** The 
ecstatic context makes the former likely, especially since the description recalls naked- 
ness occasioned by ecstasy or drunkenness outside the cult (Gen. 9:21; Hab. 2:15; 
Lam. 4:21). 


5. Revelation. Job 26:6 uses nakedness figuratively to describe the relationship be- 
tween God and the netherworld: 'aróm 3*'ól negdó. It is exposed to God's gaze, de- 
fenseless before God's eyes (cf. Job 12:22; Ps. 139:8,11-12; Prov. 15:11). Sir. 42:18 is 
similar: ma ^rummíim (cf. Dt. 28:48) describes the secrets of the abyss and of the hu- 
man heart, which are known to Yahweh. 


6. Summary. It is striking that — except in Gen. 2:25 — all occurrences of 'aróm/ 
'éróm are in negative contexts, in which the nakedness denoted by "aróm/'éróm is a 
sign of poverty, need, vulnerability, grief, captivity, or adultery. The words have no dis- 
cernible sexual connotations; when nakedness appears in a sexual context (Dnl. 13; 
2 S. 11:2), a different term is used. 


IV. LXX. The LXX always translates 'aróm/éróm with gymnós; the only exception 
is Sir. 42:18, where ma ^rummím means "secrets," which the LXX translates with 
panoürgeuma. The subst. éróm is translated by gymnótes in Dt. 28:48, elsewhere by 
gymnós. 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. There are few occurrences of ‘äröm in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
According to 1QS 7:12, whoever walks naked before his neighbor without needing to 
is punished for six months. In 4Q166 2:12, a pesher on Hos. 2:8-11(6-9), hunger and 
nakedness ( éróm) are described as a punishment from God. 

Niehr 


37. Waetzoldt, 25; Kuhl, 105-7. 
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no longer perceived as such.!? For comparison, Speiser cites bo '^káà (Gen. 10:19,30) 
and Akk. mimma 3umsu, which later appears with its own suffix, e.g., mimmu 3unsuia. 
But neither of the proposed parallels represents a truly analogous case of so weakened 
a suffix. It is difficult to offer a satisfactory explanation for the form 'erk*ka. Although 
today the grammatical category of an "interrupted construct" is often accepted (e.g., 
Lev. 26:42; Hab. 3:8), ‘erk*kd as a suffixed noun is inappropriate to its context. The ex- 
planations given by Ehrlich ('erk*ká is a pil'al) and Feigin (-kā represents an 
afformative -k of uncertain meaning) are grammatically problematic or unproductive. 
In Lev. 27:23, too, there are two occurrences of ‘rek determined by both definite arti- 
cle and suffix.!^ 

However one treats the problem of the -kd in 'erk*kà, the context makes its meaning 
clear. It refers to the “monetary equivalent"! of an object or person to be redeemed. In 
the case of persons, this redemption is obligatory (Lev. 27:2-8; Nu. 18:15) and the 
price is fixed. In the case of an animal, the price is variable, since the value of an ani- 
mal varies with the market. The monetary equivalent of persons is relatively arbitrary; 
it is less the actual sum that is of interest than the valuation in relation to the individual 
groups and to animals. The Hittite law code values a sheep at one shekel, a bull at ten 
shekels.!6 At Nuzi the guilty party (committing an act of violence or refusing to abide 
by an oath) must make compensation defined by the value of certain animals in the re- 
lationship one bull = one ass = ten sheep = ten shekels.!’ (The example of Nuzi is esp. 
important, because it can explain the Gsdam offering, the object of the “valuation” in 
Lev. 5:15ff.; see below.) In other words, the market value of animals is “assessed” for 
each case, whereas the sums of money established for persons do not appear to repre- 
sent any actual economic value. Such an estimate is intended to emphasize the impor- 
tance of an individual's offering; it does not reflect any market conditions, nor does it 
define an ultimate value. !8 

Speiser connects the formula bén tób übén rà' in Lev. 27:12 with the Nuzi texts de- 
scribing an exchange of fields, which state that the agreement cannot be altered: 
Summa eqlu mdd là inakkis umma seher/mis là uradda, “if the land proves to be too 
large, it shall not be curtailed; if too small, it shall not be increased." This formula was 
later abbreviated to misa mädä, “small or large,” or là mdd lü seher.!? In the same way, 
Lev. 27:12 appears to establish an average value. 

Lev. 27 deals with the redemption of consecrated objects. Things capable of being 
sacrificed (i.e., animals) cannot be redeemed; human beings, who cannot be sacrificed, 
can be redeemed and are consecrated in the form of a sum of money determined ac- 
cording to an appropriate scale. Other consecrated objects (e.g., nonsacrificial animals, 


13. HAL, II, 885; GK, §135q,r. 

14. These are analogous to the forms cited in GK, $135r. 
15. Speiser. 

16. §§63ff. 

17. Speiser, 126. 

18. See Greenberg, “Some Postulates." 

19. Speiser, 136. 
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houses, devoted property [hérem] excepted) can be redeemed by the person making the 
offering for their assessed value plus one fifth as a penalty for rescinding the vow. Con- 
secrated objects can be resold for their assessed value to anyone other than the person 
offering them.2° 


3. ma“radka/ma“reket. The nominal form ma“rdakd, "battle line,” does not need sep- 
arate discussion. The nominal form ma "reket refers to the bread laid out on the table in 
the tabernacle. In Ex. 40:23 the term ‘Zrek refers in general terms to the arrangement of 
the bread. The nonspecific meaning of @rek is apparent in the lack of precision in the 
instructions for arranging the bread. Lev. 24:6 gives detailed instructions, describing an 
arrangement comprising “two rows of six [loaves] each.” Despite the size of the loaves, 
the basic meaning of the root ‘rk indicates a horizontal arrangement. In later books 
ma“reket in the construct phrase lehem ma“reket no longer means “row” in general; it 
is a technical term for "bread of the Presence." 

The arrangement of the bread on the table illustrates on the one hand the use of the 
term in connection with ordinary meals (see II.1 above); at the same time, however, it 
suggests at least typologically a different conception of how offerings are made to the 
deity. Here, in contrast to the way things are generally offered to God, the bread is sim- 
ply placed on a table. This type of offering is characteristic of Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
but is unusual in Israel. It is one of several signs that the tabernacle was thought of as 
the dwelling place of God, for whom drink and bread were provided. 


III. Dead Sea Scrolls; LXX. There are 56 occurrences of the root in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 9 of the verb and 47 of ma *^ráká; with few exceptions, these are in the War 
Scroll. Usage is largely identical with that in the Bible, although ‘@rek does not appear. 
Since the community meal played an important role at Qumran, we again find Grak 
with Sulhän as its object (1QS* 2:17; cf. also 1QS 6:4; 1QM 7:3). Once migteret ap- 
pears as object (1QM 2:5). The verb also refers to preparing for war (1OM 2:9; 1QH 
4:24) and forming up for battle (1QM 2:9, with milhämä as obj.). The most frequent 
form, however, is ma ^raká, “line of battle," which is not surprising in view of the 
source (46 occurrences in 1QM). 11QT 8:9 refers to the arrangement of the bread of 
the Presence. 

The LXX uses no fewer than 23 verbs to translate the verb, with a preference for 
paratássein (24 times), etoimázein (8 times), synáptein (5 times), stoibázein, and timán 
(4 times each). The noun @rek is translated 27 times by timé and related words, twice 
by próthesis; ma *ràká is translated by pardtaxis (16 times), ma *reket by próthesis (6 
times) and théma (3 times). 

Firmage — Milgrom 
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2. Relationship with God. Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah, and P identify uncircumcision 
with cultic impurity (Ezk. 44:7,9; Isa. 52:1; Ex. 12:48). Possession of a foreskin is a 
sign of breaking the covenant (Gen. 17; Lev. 12:3; Ezk. 44:7). It was obviously not 
rare for spiritual pride to be rampant among the “circumcised.” Boasting of the sign 
of the covenant, even members of the priesthood forgot that it 1s also possible to 
break the covenant by severing fellowship with God through disobedience and im- 
penitence. Such people are circumcised in the flesh, but their hearts are still 
uncircumcised. “Circumcise your hearts!” was Jeremiah’s call to repentance — 
taken up also in other texts — shortly before the catastrophe of 587 B.c.E. descended 
on Jerusalem and Judah (Lev. 26:41; Dt. 10:16; Jer. 4:4; 9:24-25; Ezk. 44:7,9). Jeru- 
salem's obdurate resistance to God was due to uncircumcised ears, as Jeremiah 
called the people's unwillingness to repent (Jer. 6:10). The notion of ears incapable 
of hearing God's word helps us understand the statement put by P in the mouth of 
Moses, to the effect that Pharaoh will not listen to him because his lips are 
uncircumcised (Ex. 6:12,30). This idiom is not intended to mean simply that Moses 
is not possessed of rhetorical skills. He rather confesses humbly that he does not feel 
equipped to carry out God's commission. 

The inglorious end with which Ezekiel threatens the Phoenicians (Ezk. 28:10) and 
Egyptians (31:18; 32:17-32) is manifested in their lying in death with the uncir- 
cumcised and those slain by the sword; they have a special place in the netherworld, 
where they must share the fate of Israel's other enemies — Assyria, Elam, Meshech 
and Tubal (Cilicia and Phrygia), Edom, the princes of the north, and the Sidonians — 
who wait to receive them. Here speaks an Israelite who applies to foreign nations the 
image of a knacker's yard where the uncircumcised among his own people, who have 
broken their ties with the people and with God, and those slain by the sword (1.e., exe- 
cuted) are hastily buried. Their end and their burial are ignominious; they are damned 
to ignominy for eternity. 


3. Lev. 19:23-25. The usage found in Lev. 19:23-25 (P) is unique. This text directs 
that during the first three years after a tree is planted, its fruit must be treated “like fore- 
skins" (v. 23), i.e., the fruit must not be eaten; in the fourth year it is treated as a second 
tithe (> WY 'eser), i.e., the owner has to sell the fruit to himself and spend the pro- 
ceeds on a feast during a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Only then is the fruit available for 
regular consumption. The point of comparison is probably that the fruit is left in place 
as a foreskin is left in place; just as the uncircumcised are excluded from the cult, so 
the fruit is excluded from consumption. The rabbis collected most of the detailed regu- 
lations in tractate 'Orlah of the Mishnah, the Tosephta, and the Jerusalem Talmud. 


III. Dead Sea Scrolls. Usage in the Dead Sea Scrolls is similar to that in the Bible. 


The uncircumcised, the unclean, and the violent are lumped together in 1QH 6:20. Ac- 
cording to 1QH 18:20, “a word was revealed” to one whose ear was uncircumcised. In 


5. — VII, 433. 
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1QS 5:5 we read of circumcising the foreskin of impulse. Hab. 2:16 (where the text 

reads 7'//) is interpreted by IQpHab 11:13 as a reference to the wicked priest, who has 

not circumcised the foreskin of his heart. For discussion of 4Q184, — VII, 437. 
Mayer 
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I. Etymology. II. 1. Usage; 2. Synonyms and Antonyms. III. 1. Nonwisdom Contexts; 
2. Proverbs; 3. Job. IV. LXX. V. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology. Apart from Hebrew, the verb ‘Gram is found only in Syriac and Jew- 
ish Aramaic.! Unique to Hebrew are the derived qātûl form 'arám, used as an adjective 
expressing a state,? and the subst. 'ormá. 


II. 1. Usage. Except for 1 S. 23:22 and Ps. 83:4(Eng. v. 3), the verb ‘Gram is found 
only in wisdom literature (Prov. 15:5; 19:25; Job 5:13). The adj. ‘Grim is more com- 
mon (11 times), used once in Genesis and 10 times in wisdom literature (twice in Job, 8 
times in Proverbs). The subst. ‘ormd occurs twice outside wisdom literature (Ex. 21:14; 
Josh. 9:14) and 3 times in Proverbs. The verb ‘Gram II and its derivatives can therefore 
be considered wisdom terminology. 


2. Synonyms and Antonyms. Prov. 15:5 contrasts the > ?”IX “wil with one whose 
conduct is described as ‘Gram. Additional semantic evidence can be found in Prov. 
19:25, which uses Gram in parallel with bin da'at and in contrast with perf ya‘rim; as 
suggested by Prov. 1:4, the > “NÐ peti is to be understood as "the untutored youth who 
comes to learn from the wisdom teacher’? In Job 5:13, however, the verb ‘Gram, de- 
scribing the wise, has negative connotations; the same is true in Ps. 83:4(3), where the 
subject is Yahweh's enemies. 

This variation, which allows Gram to have both negative and positive connotations, 


‘dram. O. Bauernfeind, “mavovpyia, navoüpyoc, TDNT, V, 722-27; M. Dahood, “Hebrew- 
Ugaritic Lexicography VII,” Bibl 60 (1969) 337-56, esp. 354-55; M. Górg, "Die ‘Siinde’ 
Salomos," BN 16 (1981) 42-59, esp. 50-53; K. R. Joines, "The Serpent in Gen 3," ZAW 87 (1975) 
1-11, esp. 4-8; F. Nótscher, Zur theologischen Terminologie der Qumran-Texte. BBB 10 (1956), 
61; G. von Rad, Wisdom in Israel (Eng. trans. 1972); B. Renz, "Die kluge Schlange," BZ 24 
(1938/39) 236-41; O. H. Steck, Die Paradieserzühlung. BSt 60 (1970) 2 his Wahrnehmungen 
Gottes im AT. ThB 70 (1982), 9-116, esp. 56, 88-91; T. C. Vriezen, Onderzoek naar de Paradijs- 
voorstelling bij de oude Semietische volken (1937). 


1. See Brockelmann, LexSyr, 549; Levy, WTM, III, 700-701; Beyer, 664. 
2. GK, $84am. 
3. W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL (1970), 525. 
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can also be noted in the usage of the adj. ‘Grim, as is shown by its synonyms and an- 
tonyms. As synonyms we find häkäm and niptäl (Job 5:12-13); as antonyms, K*síl 
(Prov. 12:23; 13:16; 14:8), wil (12:16), and pet? (14:15,18; 22:3 = 27:12). In the case 
of k*sil and peti, we are dealing with wisdom vocabulary, since peti appears outside 
Proverbs only in Ezk. 45:20; Ps. 19:8(7); 116:6; 119:130; and of the 70 occurrences of 
k*sil, only 3 appear in Psalms, while the rest are distributed throughout Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes.* With regard to the usage of ‘Grim, we must distinguish between its nega- 
tive connotations in Job 5:12 and 15:15 (“crafty”) and its positive connotations in Prov- 
erbs, where we find no synonyms but only negatively colored antonyms, indicating that 
Grim should be understood as “prudent.” 

The synonyms and antonyms associated with the subst. 'ormá suggest connotations 
comparable to those of the adj. ‘ärüm. The parallel terms da'at üm*zimmá (Prov. 1:4), 
da'at m*zimmót (8:12), and léb (8:5) indicate that in Proverbs, like Griim, ‘ormä has 
positive connotations; it has negative connotations, however, outside Proverbs (Ex. 
21:14; Josh. 9:4). At the same time, too much weight should not be put on the positive 
connotations of 'ormá in Proverbs; like m*zimmá, 'ormá always stands on the border- 
line of the pejorative, in part because the educational process was concerned more with 
the expansion of intellectual ability than with morality. “It did not educate men to 
change the existing world into something better, but to make their way successfully in 
the world as it was."5 


III. 1. Nonwisdom Contexts. The earliest occurrence of a derivative of ‘Gram is in 
the Covenant Code (Ex. 21:14), in the context of regulations governing asylum. If a ho- 
micide is committed with 'ormá, the perpetrator loses the right of altar asylum (v. 14b). 
Here 'ormá may be understood as “malice aforethought." 

The occurrence of Griim in Gen. 3:1 belongs to J's special material, since he en- 
riched the pre-J primal history by adding the motif of the serpent.® The description in 
2:25 of the man and his wife as naked (> OVW "aróm) likewise goes back to J, who 
uses a wordplay involving 'aróm and the description of the serpent as ‘Griim. With ref- 
erence to the serpent, it should be noted that, like all the other beasts of the field, it was 
made by God and is therefore one of God's creatures. 

In the light of the anti-Solomonic bias of J's primal history, the serpent can be inter- 
preted as a figured evolved from the Egyptian goddess Renenutet.” The serpent is set 
apart from the other beasts of the field and appears as a creature endowed with the 
power of speech, who has an interest in providing the man and his wife with the special 
nourishment that comes through the knowledge of wisdom. The serpent was given this 
special status for the purpose of criticizing the notion that the serpent deity, as a symbol 


4. H.-J. Hermisson, Studien zur israelitischen Spruchweisheit. WMANT 28 (1968), 76; 
T. Donald, VT 13 (1963) 287, 291. 

5. McKane, Proverbs, 165. 

6. P. Weimar, Untersuchungen zur Redaktionsgeschichte des Pentateuch. BZAW 146 (1977), 
155; L. Ruppert, BZ 15 (1971) 195-96. 

7. See W. von Soden, WO 7 (1973/74) 228-40; Górg, 42-59, esp. 53. 
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associated with the provision of divine wisdom, could be reconciled and made inter- 
changeable with the tutelary deity of Israelite tradition. The serpent thus becomes the 
symbol of wisdom without Yahweh.$ 

This analysis also explains the negative connotations associated with the use of 
Grim in Gen. 3:1 for the crafty cunning of the serpent. It is impossible to determine 
whether J is borrowing here a traditional appraisal of the serpent,? choosing the serpent 
because its "treacherous, dangerous behavior makes it the archenemy of Palestinian 
peasants, and as such it was ready to hand in 3:15."!9 The serpent’s intelligence is re- 
lated to “its ability to produce venom (and antithetically its power to heal) or its ability 
to shed its skin."!! To this extent, the connotations of 'arüm when describing the ser- 
pent in Gen. 3:1 are not purely negative, a point also made by its ability to speak and its 
awareness of the tree of knowledge.!?^ By choosing the ambiguous term ‘Grim to de- 
scribe the serpent, J calls attention to the dubious nature of the serpent's intelligence, 
which contrasts with the knowledge of good and evil. 

In the Deuteronomistic History the verb Gram occurs in 1 S. 23:22 and the subst. 
ormá in Josh. 9:4. The text of 1 S. 23:22 belongs to the story of David's rise, which lit- 
erary criticism assigns to the early monarchy. Saul describes David as 'áróm ya rim 
ha’. Asin Gen. 3:1, 'arüm/'àram in this context is to be understood primarily as “crafty, 
cunning,’ with negative overtones; at the same time, however, a connotation of “pru- 
dent" in the sense of worldly wisdom should not be ruled out. 

Comparison of these earliest occurrences of the root Gram reveals that they are sim- 
ilar with respect to their primarily negative and only inchoately positive connotations; 
on the basis of this observation, Mendenhall believes that the use of ärüm in Gen. 3:1 
stands at the end of a semantic evolution and represents a rejection of the "intelligence" 
claimed by wisdom.!? 

We may compare another, probably earlier occurrence of 'ormá in Josh. 9:4, where 
it describes an action analogous to the capture of Jericho.!^ The context of ch. 9 shows 
that the Gibeonites duped Joshua and the Israelites; 'ormá may therefore be interpreted 
as "trickery" or "craftiness." 

The latest occurrence of ‘Gram II hiphil is in Ps. 83:4(3), which describes the actions 
of Yahweh's enemies against his people: ‘al- 'amm*kà ya“rimii söd. Here the term sód 
should be understood as "secret discussion" craftily devised, the “deceitful plans of 
one's enemies."!5 


8. Górg, 53; > WNI náhàs. 

9. Joines, 4-8. 

10. Steck, 89. 

11. C. Westermann, Genesis 1—11 (Eng. trans. 1984), 239. 

12. Renz, 236; W. H. Schmidt, Die Schópfungsgeschichte der Priesterschrift. WMANT 17 
(31973), 211-12. 

13. G. Mendenhall, "The Shady Side of Wisdom," Light unto My Path. FS J. M. Myers 
(1974), 319-34, here 328. 

14. J. A. Soggin, Joshua. OTL (Eng. trans. 1972), 113. 
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2. Proverbs. All three derivatives of the root Gram II are found in the book of 
Proverbs. Prov. 15:5 uses ‘Gram to characterize a person who heeds admonition (> 
n2" ykh) and thus acts prudently. The context is discipline in the education of chil- 
dren by their parents. Prov. 19:25 takes up the theme of 1:4a, which deals with an un- 
tutored youth who is to study with a wisdom teacher and thus become prudent 
('àram). The context of both 15:5 and 19:25 therefore has to do with education. In 
the background stands a concept of education that identifies with attention to admo- 
nitions (15:5) and acceptance of punishment administered by scoffers (19:25). In 
Proverbs the term Grim is paradigmatic of the prudent person, just as häkäm typifies 
the wise. The prudent conceal their knowledge, unlike fools, who broadcast their 
folly (12:23). They also ignore insults, whereas fools express their anger directly 
(12:16).!° The wisdom of the wise assures their way,!’ in contrast to the folly of 
fools, which misleads (14:8). The prudent do everything intelligently; fools display 
their folly (13:16). The prudent consider their steps;!5 fools believe everything 
(14:15). The prudent are crowned with knowledge; fools are adorned with their folly 
(14:18). The prudent see danger coming and hide;!? fools go on and suffer for it 
(22:3 = 27:12). 

If we ask what are the typical characteristics of the rûm in these passages, they 
consist in discretion, caution, circumspection, and prudence. The ‘rûm personifies the 
way of life inculcated by the book of Proverbs.?? This is also apparent in the attributes 
of hokmá (14:8) and da'at (12:23; 13:16; 14:8) ascribed to the ‘Gram. The subst. 'ormá 
denotes what the peti is required to learn (1:4; 8:5). In 8:12 personified Wisdom de- 
scribes herself as the neighbor of 'ormá. According to Lang, Sakant? is used here with 
an adverbial accusative (as in Isa. 33:5; Ps. 37:3; 135:21); he translates: “I live in clev- 
erness," i.e., “I know cleverness.”2! According to BHS, the text should be emended to 
§*kenti, "prudence is my neighbor.” The MT is usually retained and translated “I am the 
neighbor of prudence.” 

When we look for a more precise definition of 'ormá in the context of the terminol- 
ogy of Prov. 1:1-5, we may note with von Rad that “a comprehensive term, for which 
there is no longer any handy word, can be constructed here for the reader by the fact 
that, to a certain extent, into this prologue a number of known terms have been inserted 
so that by this cumulation the desired extension of the conceptual range is achieved."?? 
The individual terms chosen are in fact differentiated; but they are not conceptually 
distinct, since they also overlap.”4 


16. So BHS. 

17. See BHS. 

18. See BHS. 

19. See BHS. 

20. Von Rad, 85. 

21. B. Lang, Frau Weisheit (1975), 86 n. 85. 

22. O. Plóger, Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII (1984), 85. 
23. Von Rad, 13; cf. 27, 53-54. 

24. Ibid., 13. 
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‘ormä can appear as nomen rectum in a construct phrase: m*zimmat 'ormá, “intelligent 
thought" (1QS 11:6). These intelligent thoughts of God are concealed from human- 
kind; only the eye of the devout sees them.?? 

The list of the paths of light in the world (1QS 4:2-7) includes 'ormat kól (1. 6), to be 
understood as prudence in all things. Analogously, the list of characteristics of the sons 
of darkness (1QS 4:9-11) includes ‘ormat róa', “wicked cunning.” According to 1QH 
1:35, 'ormá is to be increased by the wise and imparted to the simple (1QH 2:9). 
IQpHab 7:14 mentions the 'ormá of God, which refers to the mysteries of his pru- 
dence, in which he has preordained all ages. 

Niehr 


29. Nötscher, 61. 
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I. Etymology. II. Noun: 1. Meaning and Occurrences; 2. Related Words; 3. LXX. III. Idioms: 
1. Flight; 2. Apostasy; 3. Triumph; 4. Obstinacy. IV. Verb: 1. Meaning, Lexical Field; 
2. Firstlings; 3. Homicide; 4. Isa. 66:3; 5. Hos. 10:2. V. Sirach, Dead Sea Scrolls. 


rep. D. C. Benjamin, Deuteronomy and City Life (1983), 198-210; G. Brin, “The Firstling 
of Unclean Animals," JQR 68 (1977/78) 1-15; C. M. Carmichael, "A Common Element in Five 
Supposedly Disparate Laws," VT 29 (1979) 129-42; H. Christ, Blutvergiessen im AT (1977), esp. 
86-91; B. Couroyer, “‘Avoir la nuque raide’, ne pas incliner l'oreille," RB 88 (1981) 216-25; 
H. J. Elhorst, “Eine verkannte Zauberhandlung (Dtn 21,1-9)," ZAW 39 (1921) 58-67; C. H. 
Gordon, “An Accadian Parallel to Deut. 21,1ff.," RA 33 (1936) 1-6; S. H. Hooke, "The Theory 
and Practice of Substitution," VT 2 (1952) 2-17; B. Janowski, Sühne als Heilsgeschehen. 
WMANT 55 (1982); A. Jirku, "Drei Fälle von Haftpflicht im altorientalischen Palästina-Syrien 
und Deuteronomium cap. 21," ZAW 79 (1967) 359-60; S. E. Loewenstamm, “'egläh “riipah,” 
EMiqr, VI, 77-79; H. McKeating, “The Development of the Law on Homicide in Ancient Israel," 
VT 25 (1975) 46-68; R. P. Merendino, Das deuteronomische Gesetz. BBB 31 (1969), esp. 234- 
43; E. Merz, Die Blutrache bei den Israeliten (1916), 48-55; J. Milgrom, “Egla 'Arufah," 
EncJud, V1, 475-77; R. Patai, "The 'Egla 'arufa or the Expiation of the Polluted Land (Dt 21,1- 
9)," JOR 30 (1939) 59-69; R. Press, "Das Ordal im alten Israel,” ZAW 51 (1933) 121-40, 227-50; 
A. Roifer, "The Breaking of the Heifer's Neck,” Tarbiz 31 (1961/62) 119-43; M. Tsevat, “The 
Canaanite God Sälah,” VT 4 (1954) 41-49, esp. 46-47; A. C. Welch, "Remarks on the Article of 
H. J. Elhorst in ZAW 1921," ZAW 42 (1924) 163-64; R. Westbrook, “Lex talionis and Exodus 
21,22-25," RB 93 (1986) 52-69; Z. Zevit, “The ‘Egla Ritual of Deuteronomy 21:1-9," JBL 95 
(1976) 377-90. 
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and have turned away (sbb) their faces from the dwelling of Yahweh and turned their 
backs (wayyitt*náü 'orep)" (2 Ch. 29:6). Conversely, in Jer. 18:17 Yahweh threatens: 
“With my back and not with my face will I look at them (‘er’ém)” (LXX, Vulg., and 
Syr. read 'ar'em, “I will show them my back"). 


3. Triumph. A hand on the neck of the enemy (Gen. 49:8) signifies victory. Job com- 
plains that God has seized him ( Ghaz) by the neck and dashed him to pieces (Job 16:12). 


4. Obstinacy. Expressions like g*seh-'orep, "stiff-necked," express obstinacy and 
stubbornness. The following variants are found: 

a. The expression g°S&h-‘örep, "stiff-necked," occurs 6 times, always with ‘am; all oc- 
currences are in Exodus and Deuteronomy, with reference to the golden calf. In this con- 
text Israel is called “a stiff-necked people” (Ex. 32:9; 33:3,5; 34:9; Dt. 9:6,13). The word 
g*st, "hardness," in Dt. 9:27 is probably elliptical for 431 ‘örep, i.e., “stubbornness.” Cf. 
also the division of the expression in Isa. 48:4: “Because I knew that you are obstinate 
[gaseh, *hard'], and your neck (‘drep) has iron sinews, and your forehead is of brass." 

b. The expression rep qaSeh appears only in Moses’ farewell discourse (Dt. 31). 
V. 27 reads: “For I know well your recalcitrance (m“ri) and stubbornness [‘hard, stiff 
neck’ ].” These words, like the whole discourse in vv. 24-29, clearly refer to the episode 
of the golden calf (cf. also mamrím in v. 27 with Dt. 9:7,24).6 

c. The syntagm higsä ‘rep denotes apostasy and disobedience: “they stiffened their 
necks" (Jer. 7:26; 17:23; 19:15; Neh. 9:16-17,29). Occasionally we find expansions such 
as "like the necks of the fathers" (2 K. 17:14) or parallels such as "they walked in the 
stubbornness of their evil hearts" (Jer. 7:24) or "they did not incline their ears" (Jer. 7:26; 
17:23), "they did not listen" (Jer. 7:26; 17:23; cf. 19:15; + "to my commandments,” Neh. 
9:16,29). The expression is also used of individuals: Zedekiah “stiffened his neck and 
hardened (‘ms piel) his heart against turning to Yahweh” (2 Ch. 36:13). It also appears as 
an exhortation: “Do not stiffen your necks” (Dt. 10:16; 2 Ch. 30:8; cf. Ps. 95:8, 'al-taqsá 
l*babkem). Dt. 10:16 offers a further parallel: “Circumcise the foreskin of your heart.” 

According to most commentators, the expression "stiff-necked" 1s based on the no- 
tion of a recalcitrant, stubborn animal. Some think of an animal being ridden, others of 
oxen balking at the yoke.? This interpretation, however, cannot be accepted: in such sit- 
uations, an animal is more likely to jerk its neck than to stiffen it. Linguistically, it 
should be noted that the expression is never used of animals; furthermore, a yoke is not 
placed on the ‘örep but on the sawwa r. Closer examination shows that the combination 
qsh + ‘Orep stands in contrast to “incline one's ear,” “listen,” and the like (e.g., Zec. 
7:11; Neh. 9:29; Jer. 17:23; 19:15). Stiffening one's neck therefore means refusal to in- 
cline one's ear (2 K. 19:16; Ps. 45:11[10]; Dnl. 9:18; etc.).8 


6. M. Zipor, "The Impact of the Golden Calf Story in Moses' Sermons in the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, FS M. Goldstein (1987). 

7. See Couroyer. 

8. Ibid., 223-25.9. See I above. 
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IV. Verb. 

1. Meaning, Lexical Field. The denominative? verb ‘Grap occurs 6 times (Ex. 13:13; 
34:20; Dt. 21:4,6; Isa. 66:3; Hos. 10:2). It is debated whether the verb means "cut off 
the head" or “break the neck.” Both interpretations are represented in early exegesis. 
For example, Mish. Sota 9.5 interprets it as "sever with a knife," and the LXX trans- 
lates it in Dt. 21:4,6 with neurokopeín, “sever the sinew”; the other Greek versions also 
use compounds of kopeín. On the other hand, in Isa. 66:3 the LXX has ho apokténnon, 
"whoever kills" (also Symmachus in Ex. 13:13); Syr. uses q*tal, "kill" (except in Dt. 
21:4,6, where it has n*kas = sahat). 

The lexical field includes mälag, “wring off (the head)" (only in Lev. 1:15 and 5:8, 
with reference to sacrifice of a bird), and > WNW šāhat (78 occurrences in the OT), 
which denotes both ritual and nonritual slaughter and is interpreted traditionally as slit- 
ting the throat. According to Zevit, mälag is used for sacrifice on the altar, Sahat for 
slaughter beside the altar.!? It is also possible that the terms are used for different sacri- 
ficial animals.!! 


2. Firstlings. According to Ex. 13:13 and 34:20, every firstborn (peter) donkey must 
be redeemed!? with a sheep; if the owner is unwilling to redeem it, its neck must be 
broken (‘Grap). P does not mention the alternative in Nu. 18:15; cf. Lev. 27:27 — here, 
however, the subject is redemption of nonsacrificial animals in general.!?^ Whether the 
alternative replaces what had originally been a sacrifice remains uncertain. Since re- 
demption is preferred, however, the alternative is more likely to be a sanction for the 
possibility that the owner does not want to redeem the firstling, but to keep it. 


3. Homicide. Dt. 21:1-9 provides an atonement ceremony for cases of homicide by 
person or persons unknown. To make atonement, a heifer ('eglá) is to be killed by ‘rp in 
an uncultivated wadi.!^ The question is whether 'àrap means “cut the throat" or "break 
the neck”; in other words, whether the rite is bloody or unbloody.!? The ritual is unique in 
the OT. Ugaritic texts show that the community is held responsible for such a homicide; 
in these cases, however, the point at issue is reparations, which is not the case in Dt. 21.!6 

Many scholars see in Dt. 21:1-9 a modification of an ancient ritual. According to 
Merz, the blood of the heifer is intended to deceive the soul of the victim into believing 
that is the blood of the murderer. According to Steuernagel, the punishment of the mur- 
derer is inflicted vicariously on the calf.!? Bertholet and Duhm consider the heifer a 


10. P. 384. 

11. Haran, cited by Zevit, 384 n. 39. 

12. — 1115 pädä. Others read wa *raktó, “you shall value it" (cf. Lev. 27:27), following LXX 
Ex. 34:20 timén dóseis (13:13 lytróseis); see A. Kahana, Biblia Hebraica (Kiev, 1913) ad loc. 

13. See Brin, 2 n. 4. 

14. > 593 kipper; > M) nahal. 

15. Carmichael, 133. 

16. RS 17, 230; 17, 158; 20, 22. See Roifer, 122-26. 

17. Das Deuteronomium. HKAT V3 (1900), 1, 78. 
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“Lay your hand on the neck of your enemies,” say 1QM 12:11 and 19:3; in 1QM 9:2 
we find the expression whsbw ‘wrpm used as a term for flight. 
The verb appears only in 11QT 63:1-8, quoting Dt. 21:1-9. 
Zipor 
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I. Etymology. II. Occurrences. III. Early Versions and Postbiblical Literature. 


I. Etymology. Outside the OT, the noun “rdpel occurs in Ugar. érp! along with ‘rpt, 
“cloud”;! in Sam. ‘arpél, in Syr. ‘arp‘la’, in Jewish Aram. ‘arpild’, and in Mand. 
arpilä.? In all these languages and dialects it suggests something like “thick clouds, 
darkness.” 

The etymological derivation of the word is disputed. Some have analyzed the 
quadriliteral as a combination of ‘rp, “drop,” and ‘pl, “be dark, be eerie,” or as a dimin- 
utive of ‘rp or “ripä + the diminutive suf. -/. Others have suggested a noun formed 
with the ending -al (with /a/ reduced to /e/).* Ružička derives the word from Arab. 
gamala, a by-form of gamana; a secondary shift of /m/ to /ph/ produced £afala, with 
the meaning “cover.”> Contact dissimilation led in turn to a regressive interchange be- 
tween /ph/ and /r/. Others, too, have often proposed an Arabic etymology.® Loader 
thinks that “rdpel derives from a root ‘rp, related to ‘rb, "be shadowy”; “rdpel means 
something like “cloudy shade,” and the denominative verb ‘rp, “drop,” derives from 
this noun.’ Another theory is that of Vollers, who “with assurance" analyzes “rdpel 
as a compound with Zl, “God,” roughly similar to “Homeric deioc.”3 He also notes 
Assyr. irpu, cited by other scholars as erpu, erpetu, urpu, or urpatu, which means 


"rápel. A. van den Born, "Zum Tempelweihspruch (1 Kg viii 12f.)," OTS 14 (1965) 235-44; 
M. Fraenkel, "Bemerkungen zum hebräischen Wortschatz," HUCA 61 (1960) 55-101, esp. 80- 
81; M. Görg, "Die Gattung des sogenannten Tempelweihspruchs (1 Kg 8,12f.),” UF 6 (1974) 55- 
63; J. A. Loader, "The Concept of Darkness in the Hebrew Root ‘rb/rp,” De fructu oris sui. FS 
A. van Selms (1971), 99-107; P. Reymond, L'eau, sa vie, et sa signification dans l'AT. SVT 6 
(1958), 13-14, 35-41. 


1. For the former see KTU 1.107, [8], 9, [12], 19; for the latter, 1.2, IV, 8, 29; etc. 

2. MdD, 38. 

3. GesTh, 1072; cf. also L. Koehler, TZ 2 (1946) 72. 

4. Stade, Lehrbuch der hebräischen Grammatik (1879), $299; cf. BLe, $6li; König, 
Lehrgebäude, II, $60, 9; Meyer, II, 40. 

5. R. Ružička, Konsonantische Dissimilation in den semitischen Sprachen (1909), 105, 135- 
36. 

6. E.g., LexSyr, 549, from £afara, "cover"; see also KBL?, 738; HAL, II, 888. 

7. Pp. 101-2. 

8. K. Vollers, ZA 17 (1903) 310-11. 
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"cloud."? Dahood rejects the derivation from the root ‘rp, on the grounds that Ugaritic 
clearly distinguishes ‘rpt, “clouds,” from grpl, “dark cloud.”!° The description of Baal 
as rkb ‘rpt, which occurs 14 times in the Ugaritic texts, has a better parallel in Ps. 
68:5(Eng. v. 4), which refers to Elohim as rökeb bà *rábót, although this parallel, too, 
has been challenged.!! But even though there is an etymological distinction between 
the Ugaritic words ‘rpt and érpl, now and then the view is expressed that "rpt, too, can 
refer to “dark rain clouds."!? Nevertheless, almost all scholars translate “rdpel as 
"thick darkness,” “dark clouds,” or the like, notwithstanding its disputed etymology.!? 


II. Occurrences. Our noun occurs 15 times: Ex. 20:21; Dt. 4:11; 5:22(19); 2 S. 22:10 
(par. Ps. 18:10[9]); 1 K. 8:12 (par. 2 Ch. 6:1); Isa. 60:2; Jer. 13:16; Ezk. 34:12; Joel 2:2; 
Zeph. 1:15; Ps. 97:2; Job 22:13; 38:9; also Sir. 45:5. Only in Ex. 20:21; Dt. 5:22; 1 K. 
8:12 (par. 2 Ch. 6:1) does it have the article. Isa. 5:30, a difficult passage, has the form 
“ripeyhä.\* Forms of the verb ‘ärap occur twice (Dt. 32:2; 33:28). In the lexical field and 
the immediate context we often find > 13V "anàn, “clouds” (Dt. 4:11; 5:22; Ezk. 34:12; 
Joel 2:2; Zeph. 1:15; Ps. 97:2; Job 38:9; 86 occurrences in the OT); > WN hösek, “dark- 
ness" (Dt. 4:11; Isa. 60:2; Joel 2:2; Zeph. 1:15; 82 occurrences in the OT); and "pelá, 
"darkness" (Joel 2:2 and Zeph. 1:15; only 10 occurrences in the OT). In the broader con- 
text we again find ‘Gndn (Ex. 19:9,16; 24:15-16,18; 1 K. 8:10-11; 2 Ch. 5:13-14); hösek 
(Dt. 5:23; 2 S. 22:12; Ps. 18:12[11]; Isa. 58:10; 59:9); and "pelá (Isa. 58:10; 59:9), but 
also such words as > 39 'ab( abim), "cloud" (Ex. 19:9; 2 S. 22:12; Ps. 18:12[11]); > 
nn? salmäwet, “darkness” (Jer. 13:16); and "ei, “fire” (Dt. 5:22; Ps. 97:3). 

The term "^rapel, “dark clouds, thick darkness," has on the one hand baneful conno- 
tations; on the other, it promises life and salvation.!5 The word has its setting in the- 
ophany accounts.!6 The cloud enshrouds the deity (Ex. 20:21; Dt. 5:22; 1 K. 8:12) or 
accompanies the deity (“thick darkness under God's feet,” 2 S. 22:10 = Ps. 18:10[9]; or 
“all around God,” Ps. 97:2). 

In the Pentateuch “rdapel appears only in the Sinai/Horeb theophany. According to 
Ex. 20:21 (E), the people stood trembling in the distance while the "priestly" Moses 
approached the “rdpel (with article) in which God was enveiled on the mountain.! In 
E's view Yahweh has his dwelling place in the '^rapel on the mountain (see also Ex. 


9. GesB, 620; M. Noth, Kónige. BK IX/1 (1968), 182; H. Wildberger, /saiah 1—12 (Eng. trans. 
1991), 223; cf. also CAD, IV, 279 (erepu) and 302 (erpetu); AHw, I, 243 (erpetu[m], cloud"), in 
turn cites “rdpel. 

10. M. Dahood, Bibl 50 (1969) 356; see also Górg, 57; P. J. van Zijl, Baal: A Study of Texts in 
Connexion with Baal in the Ugaritic Epics. AOAT 10 (1972), 331, and n. 7. 

11. Cf. A. S. Kapelrud, Baal in the Ras Shamra Texts (1952), 61; G. del Olmo Lete, Mitos y 
Leyendas de Canaan (1981), 605. 

12. E.g., J. C. de Moor, The Seasonal Pattern in the Ugaritic Myth of Ba'lu. AOAT 16 (1971), 98. 

13. E.g., W. F. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968), 201: “storm clouds.” 

14. See Wildberger, /saiah 1—12, 223. 

15. Noth, BK [X/1, 182; HAL, II, 888. 

16. Reymond, 13-14; S. Terrien, The Elusive Presence (1978), 194; Gamberoni, — IV, 31. 

17. G. Beer, Exodus. HAT 1/3 (1939), 105. 
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19:3 and Sir. 45:5, which alludes to the same event). In the proclamation of the Ten 
Commandments in Dt. 5, we read that on the mountain Yahweh uttered the words out 
of “the fire” (ha és), “the cloud" (he‘Gndn), and “the thick darkness” (ha *rápel) 
(v. 22). Here we find a combination comparable to Dt. 4:11, which speaks of “a moun- 
tain blazing up to the very heavens,”!® “darkness” (hösek), “cloud” ( ànàn), and “thick 
darkness" ("^rapel). These elements are commonly described as manifestations of 
Yahweh's original nature as a storm god;!? possibly, however, “fire,” “cloud,” and 
"darkness" were added at a later date as a gloss on the word “räpel. 

The autonomy of this word is apparent above all in 1 K. 8:12 (= 2 Ch. 6:1), in Solo- 
mon’s prayer at the dedication of the temple. The origin of this passage is obscure. The 
LXX not only includes (following v. 53) an expansion of the prayer but also cites a 
source: hélion egnórisen en ouranó kyrios . . . ouk idoü haüte gégraptai en bibliö tes 
Qdés?; ever since Wellhausen, almost all exegetes have emended this to read: “The sun 
in the heavens did Yahweh create, but he wished to dwell in darkness, and said: Build 
me a house, a house of my dwelling place, that I may dwell there forever — behold, it 
is written in the Book of the Upright" (seper hayyāšār for seper hassir, "Book of 
Songs").2 Van den Born instead derives egnórisen from hödia‘, which he views as a 
corruption of an original Aó id: “Yahweh placed . . .”; his translation differs at other 
points as well: “He instructed it to dwell outside the dark: I have built you a house as a 
habitation, a place to dwell month by month."?! 

It is clear that these words are an ancient hymn that has been incorporated here. 
With sovereign authority, Yahweh appoints the sun its place in the firmament of 
heaven;?? he himself, however, dwells in “the deep darkness" (with article); Albright 
erroneously interprets the second colon as a question: “Doth he desire to tent in the 
storm clouds?"75 This reading is consonant with the separate chamber in the temple, 
the d*bir (NRSV "inner sanctuary"), which is in total darkness, having no windows.?4 
The nature of the d“bir also chimes with “heavenly” reality: the name of Yahweh — 
Yahweh himself — dwells within the temple. Yahweh's dwelling in the “rdpel may 
also suggest his manifestation as a mountain god and a rain-bringing storm god, who 
stands in contrast to the astral deities. 

This passage thus brings together two previously separate elements: the deity's 
dwelling in the thick darkness (“a term for the deus absconditus" )?6 and in the temple. 


18. On this use of the accusative see GK, $118q. 

19. E.g., Steuernagel, Das Deuteronomium. HKAT V3 (21923), 66. 

20. Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der historischen Bücher des ATs 
(41963), 269; but see also A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, III (1911), 262; H. St. J. Thackeray, 
The Septuagint and Jewish Worship (21923), 76-79; J. A. Montgomery and H. S. Gehman, 
Kings. ICC (1951), 189-92; D. W. Gooding, Textus 7 (1969) 21-25. 

21. Pp. 237-38. 

22. G. Hentschel, / Kónige. NEB (1984), 56. 

23. Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan, 201. 

24. K. Móhlenbrink, Der Tempel Salomos. BWANT 59 (1932), 132, 137f. 

25. Noth, BK [X/1, 182; Würthwein, Die Bücher der Könige. ATD 11/1 (21985), 88-89. 

26. Von Rad, TDNT, Il, 382. 
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(‘Gndn), and finally '^rapel (Joel 2:2; Zeph. 1:15). In Zeph. 1:14-15 these descriptions 
of the “day of Yahweh” are preceded by others such as “day of wrath" and “day of dis- 
tress and anguish.” Here we see that the word and concept “rdpel has ceased to func- 
tion as a unique and independent element in the manifestation and representation of the 
hidden God in epiphany or theophany, having become allied with other phenomena as- 
sociated with God's power. 

Ezk. 34:12 speaks of a “day of clouds and thick darkness,” although here too the 
idea of a “day of Yahweh” hovers in the background.?? We are possibly dealing with fa- 
miliar vocabulary associated with eschatology in popular usage.?? In Jer. 13:6 — a 
verse of unusual beauty even for Jeremiah?^ — we again see clearly the outlines of a 
baneful "day of Yahweh." This threat of judgment calls on the people to give glory to 
Yahweh before he brings darkness; they are looking for light, but God sends impene- 
trable gloom (salmäwet) and makes it “rdpel. 

In a description of Zion's future glory, finally, Isa. 60:2 contrasts disaster for the na- 
tions with salvation for Israel: darkness (hösek) will cover the earth and “rdpel the 
peoples, whereas for Zion, Yahweh himself will arise and manifest his glory. Although 
the notion that God vouchsafes his own people “light” (1.e., himself) also appears else- 
where in the OT (e.g., Ex. 10:23),55 only here is it expressed in this unique way, sug- 
gestive of a theophany. 


IMI. Early Versions and Postbiblical Literature. The LXX translates “rāpel 9 
times with gnöphos (Ex. 20:21; 2 S. 22:10 par. Ps. 18:10[9]; 1 K. 8:12 par. 2 Ch. 6:1; 
Isa. 60:2; Ezk. 34:12; Ps. 97:2; Job 22:13; also Sir. 45:5), 3 times with homíchle (Joel 
2:2; Zeph. 1:15; Job 38:9), twice with thyella (Dt. 4:11; 5:22), and only once with 
skötos (Jer. 13:16; 115 occurrences in the OT). The word thyella occurs also in Ex. 
10:22, again alongside skótos gnóphos, so that many have voiced the suspicion that in 
this verse “rdpel should be added to the MT, after the pattern of Dt. 4:11 and 5:22. (In 
the NT the word occurs only once, in Heb. 12:18, which reflects Ex. 19:12,16,18; Dt. 
4:11.) The other words are less common in the LXX than skötos: gnóphos occurs 28 
times, homíchle only 10 (cf. also 2 Pet. 2:17). The translation of the Vulg. is also not 
uniform. Most often (12 times) we find caligo (Ex. 20:21; Dt. 4:11; 5:22; 2 S. 22:10 
par. Ps. 18:10[9]; Isa. 60:2; Jer. 13:6; Ezk. 34:12; Ps. 97:2; Job 22:13; 38:9; 2 Ch. 6:1), 
twice turbo (Joel 2:2; Zeph. 1:15), and once nebula (1 K. 8:12); nubes is used in Sir. 
45:5. Noteworthy is the difference in translation between 1 K. 8:12 and its parallel 
2 Ch. 6:1. As noted above, Sir. 45:5 is a parallel to Ex. 20:21. 

The word has not yet been found in the Dead Sea Scrolls, but it does appear in rab- 
binic literature.?6 

Mulder 


32. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 216. 
33. Van den Born, Ezechiel. BOT XI (1954), 203. 

34. B. Duhm, Das Buch Jeremia. KHC XI (1901), 123. 
35. Whybray, /saiah 40-66. NCBC (1975), 230. 

36. See the lexicons of Levy and Jastrow, s.v. 
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I. 1. Etymology, Meaning; 2. Occurrences, Translations. II. 1. Verb; 2. Nouns. III. Later 
Usage. IV. Theological Significance. | 


I. 1. Etymology, Meaning. The etymology of Heb. ‘Gras is unclear. On the one hand, 
we may consider Ugar. ‘rz, “the terrible one,” an epithet of the god “Athtar, and possi- 
bly Arab. ‘arisa, “be aroused” (with s instead of z); on the other hand, we may consider 
Arab. 'arada, “thrust forward”; Jewish Aram. "^ra , Syr. era', “encounter” (but cf. Syr. 
T$, “thrust,” with s/), and Egyp. Aram. /‘rgh, “toward.” With respect to its original 
meaning, the Hebrew formative root belongs to the semantic field of “fear,” not “be 


93] 


strong. 


2. Occurrences, Translations. With the exception of the ancient hymn fragment Ps. 
89:6- 19(Eng. vv. 5-20), in which the root appears in v. 8(7), derivatives of this root ap- 
pear only in later documents, beginning with Isaiah: Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Job, 
Psalms; then in Deuteronomy and a Deuteronomistic section of Joshua. 

The extraordinary variety the LXX exhibits in translating the root can be summa- 
rized in three categories: (1) "fear" (phobeín, ptoeín, tarássein, etc.); (2) "be mighty, 
exalted" (andreíos, dynástes, krataíos, etc.); (3) "act unjustly" (adikeín, katadynas- 
theüein, loimós, etc.). The Vulg. distinguishes only the first two: metuere, expavere, 
formidare, etc., vs. robustus, fortis, praevalere, potentiam ostendere, etc. — although 
tyrannus (Job 15:20) and violentus (Job 27:13) suggest the wickedness of the powerful. 


II. 1. Verb. Verbal forms occur in the qal (11 times), hiphil (3 times), and niphal 
(once). The semantic bipolarity of the qal and hiphil is striking: intransitively and pas- 
sively, forms of both stems mean “feel fear"; transitively and actively, they mean “en- 
gender fear in someone." With respect to the qal, a possible explanation might be that it 
still denotes the originally undifferentiated concept of a sudden jump, which can be 
both the cause and the result of fear (cf. the ambiguity of the Eng. word “terror”). The 
reason for the bipolarity in the hiphil is that it functions either as a causative (Isa. 8:13, 
ma ^rís, "who inspires fear") or as a declarative (possibly as a denominative from 
Gris)* (8:12, ta'^rísü, “you acknowledge to be fear-inducing,” i.e., “you fear"). 

The Deuteronomistic exhortations to Israel to be fearless in battle against enemy 
peoples (Dt. 1:29; 7:21; 20:3; 31:6; Josh. 1:9) use the verb in the qal together with 
forms of the more common roots yr’, htt, and hpz, “fear.” The rhetorical peculiarity of 
our words lies in the emphasis it lends to a statement by virtue of its lower frequency. 


1. Contra P. Joüon, Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale. . . à Beyrouth 5 (1910), 443-45, and 
rabbinic scholars (see III below). 
2. See II.2 below. 
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On the basis of its etymology and use elsewhere, we can recognize its specific seman- 
tic nuance as denoting faintheartedness manifested in a physical response: “start, 
shrink back.” 

In his oath of purgation (Job 31:34), Job avows that he has never shrunk back 
('e'*rós) from the multitude; elsewhere (13:25) he complains that his enemy wants to 
startle (ta ^rós) him like a windblown leaf. In Ps. 10:18 the meaning of the form la *ros 
can be either active or passive: “so that no man on earth may strike terror any more,” or 
“so that no man on earth need fear."? 

The qal is used in an active sense in describing the day of Yahweh (Isa. 2:19,21): 
Yahweh rises to terrify (la“rös) the earth. Here terror is correlated with the appearance 
in majesty of the lord of the universe. As a result of such usage — sovereign power 
strikes terror — the dominant notion *be powerful, rule" became associated with the 
word. A taunt song challenges Babylon to inspire terror (ta ^rosf) once more with its 
enchantments and sorceries (Isa. 47:12). 

Isa. 8:12-13 capitalizes rhetorically on the bipolarity of the hiphil forms: “Do not 
fear" (lọ ta ^rísá) what the people fear, God says, for it is Yahweh who “instills fear in 
you" (ma“ris*kem). Isa. 29:23 borrows the language of this oracle, using ya *rfsü in 
parallel with yaqdîšû, “sanctify” — a usage that paves the way for a spiritualization of 
the notion of "fear of God" (Ps. 89:8 [7]). 

In the niphal the verb is used in parallel with nóràá', “awesome”: Yahweh “is feared" 
(na'*rás) in the council of the holy ones (Ps. 89:8[7]). 


2. Nouns. The noun “Gris is a gattil form (with compensatory lengthening), 1.e., an 
intensive form expressing an amplification of the root concept. It means primarily 
someone terrifying, hence powerful and intimidating, a tyrant. It denotes the victorious 
warrior, whom none can despoil of his booty (Isa. 49:25, par. to gibbór, “mighty”; also 
in v. 24^). The Grisim are foreign nations, advancing to pillage and slay (Ezk. 28:7 and 
31:12 par. to zärim, "strangers"; 32:12 par. to gibbörim; 30:11). The prophet here calls 
the Babylonian armies waging war against Tyre and Egypt 'arísé góyim, “the most ter- 
rible of the nations.” In Isa. 29:5 Grisim (par. to zārîm [1QIs*, zédim, "insolent"]) re- 
fers to the enemies besetting Jerusalem. 

In Isa. 25:3,5, the identity of the ‘Grisim in this apocalyptic hymn is impossible to 
determine. For the semantic content of the word, the synonyms (zärim [or zedim]? in 
vv. 2 and 4; ‘am-‘dz, “ruthless nation,” in v. 3) and antonyms (dal, “poor,” and 'ebyón, 
"needy;" in v. 4) are significant. In a similar context (29:20), we find the synonyms /es, 
“scoffer,” and s6qg*dé ‘Gwen, “evildoers,” and the antonyms ““ndwim, “meek,” 'ebyóné 
ādām, “the neediest” (v. 19), and saddíq, “one in the right" (v. 21). 

Someone who feels threatened within his own community calls his powerful perse- 


3. For the former see NRSV; similarly LXX; Vulg. iuxta Hebraeos; Rashi; Kraus, Psalms 1— 
59 (Eng. trans. 1988), 190. For the latter, Ibn Ezra; B. Duhm, Die Psalmen. KHC XIV (?1922), 
33; et al. 

4. BHS. 

5. See BHS. 
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cutors Grisim (Jer. 15:21, par. to rāîm, “wicked”; Job 6:23, par. to sär, “enemy”); they 
rise up against him and seek his life (Ps. 54:5[3]; 86:14, par. to zärim or zédim).® 
Finally, the human tendency to view one’s opponents as morally inferior leads to the 
identification of ‘Gris with rasa‘ in transpersonal reflections on human destiny (Ps. 
37:35; Job 15:20; 27:13). 

The word ma ^rásá (Isa. 10:33) is generally understood in the sense of “violence,” 
although it may be the name of an implement.’ Whether ‘Grits (Job 30:6) is connected 
with our root remains disputed (possibly: Arab. ‘rd, “gully”); if so, the text can be 
translated “In the dreadful wadis. . . .” 


III. Later Usage. In the Dead Sea Scrolls the verb appears only in texts that repli- 
cate Deuteronomy (1QM 10:4; 15:8). The “ärisim are identified with the “wicked” and 
"scoffers" (1QH 2:10-11), and finally with the “unbelievers who violate the covenant" 
(1QpHab 2:6) and the “fellowship of Belial" (1QH 2:21). 

Rabbinic linguistic tradition posits two basic meanings: "break to pieces" and "be 
strong." 5 In addition, however, it explains and uses the hiphil in the sense of “praise,” 
i.e., "confess God's power"? Note the translations of Isa. 29:23 in the Targ. (yemrün 
taqqdíp) and Vulg. (praedicabunt).0 


IV. Theological Significance. The Grisim may gain riches (Prov. 11:16; Job 27:16) 
and strike root like a succulent green tree (Ps. 37:35),!! but they will not endure (Ps. 
37:36; Job 15:20). Their children will starve or perish; their riches will devolve upon 
the just and innocent (Job 27:14-17). For the power of an individual to tyrannize over 
others involves a blasphemous arrogance (Job 15:20,25) that Yahweh will lay low (Isa. 
13:11). Yahweh alone can redeem from the grasp of an ‘Gris (Jer. 15:21), since Yahweh 
stands beside his protégé like a “dread warrior" (Jer. 20:11; in this phrase Gris refers to 
gibbór and not directly to Yahweh).!? Israel must not fear hostile powers (Dt. 20:3; Isa. 
8:12), since Yahweh is with Israel. Instead, Israel is to fear the power of Yahweh (Isa. 
8:13), for whoever confesses Yahweh's sovereign power will recognize Yahweh's holi- 
ness. 

Kedar-Kopfstein 


6. See BHS. 

7. Rashi. 

8. Ibn Janah, Sefer ha-shorashim (ed. Bacher) (1896), 387; D. Kimchi, Sefer ha-shorashim 
(1847), 280. 

9. Pirge d’Rabbi Eliezer IV, etc. 

10. Cf. Kimchi in loc. 

11. On the text see BHS. 

12. Contra GesB, 619. 
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I. Beds in the Ancient Near East and Israel. II. Differentiation and Etymology. III. Hebrew 
OT and Sirach: 1. Sleeping Beds; 2. Sickbed and Bier; 3. Luxury Beds; 4. Adultery and 
Prostitution; 5. 2 S. 17:28. IV. 1. Dead Sea Scrolls; 2. LXX. 


I. Beds in the Ancient Near East and Israel. Cuneiform texts distinguish various 
types of “beds.”! Gods had their beds in temples.? Names are given for individual parts 
of bedsteads, accessories, and decorations. In the ancient Near East a bed was a piece 
of luxury furniture. Its basic form was a rectangular frame, with cords and transverse 
braces supporting several cushions, as fragments from Ai, Khirbet el-Meshash, and 
Tell en-Nasbeh illustrate. The Assyrian bed with curved head (in the shape of a 
demon)‘ is attested from the 8th through the 5th century; such beds were presumably 
exported to Palestine and copied there, as clay models from Beer-sheba and Ashdod 
show, as well as a stele from Memphis.5 Mittmann argues for a distinctive basic type 
used in the Syro-Palestinian region. The model clay bed from tomb 1002 at Lachish 
exhibits two supports of different shape (a distinctive basic form?). The six-foot bronze 
bed from Tell el-Farah South dates from the Persian period. 

Beds served for sleeping or reclining, as divans or sofas for sitting during feasts and 
orgies (with arms supported by the head and foot), as sickbeds, for love and sex. They 
were also objects of magic.® 

Only kings and wealthy individuals had beds of ivory (Am. 3:12; 6:4), dining 
couches of gold and silver (Est. 1:6), divans, and lounges. The pieces in question were 
probably beds ornamented with ivory or silver and gold. Ordinary individuals slept on 


eres. D. Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de l'AT, I. OBO 50/1 (1982); H. Gese, “Kleine 
Beiträge zum Verständnis des Amosbuches,” VT 12 (1962) 417-38; M. Görg, "Die 'Sünfte 
Salomos’ nach HL 3,9f.," BN 18 (1982) 15-25; C. D. Isbell, Corpus of the Aramaic Incantation 
Bowls. SBLDS 17 (1975); R. Kilian, "Die Totenerweckungen Elias und Elisas — eine 
Motivwanderung?" BZ 10 (1966), 44-56; C. Levin, Der Sturz der Kónigin Atalja. SBS 105 
(1982); H. G. May, "A Supplementary Note on the Ivory Inlays from Samaria," PEQ 65 (1933) 
88-89: S. Mittmann, “Amos 3, 12-15 und das Bett der Samarier, ZDPV 92 (1976) 149-67; 
W. Rudolph, “Schwierige Amosstellen,” Wort und Geschichte. FS K. Elliger. AOAT 18 (1973), 
157-62, esp. 157-58; A. Salonen, Die Móbel des Alten Mesopotamien nach sumerisch- 
akkadischen Quellen. AnAcScFen 127 (1963), esp. 107-73; A. Schmitt, "Die Totenerweckung in 
2 Kön 4,8-37,” BZ 19 (1975) 1-25; H. Weippert, “Möbel,” BRL?, 228-32. 


. Salonen, 110-21. 

. Clay models, ibid., 16-19. 

. Ibid., 146-73. 

. K 2411, II, 19; Mittmann, 155-56. 
. BRI? , 229-30. 

. Pp. 161ff. 

. BRL2, 229-30. 

. Isbell, text 66.3 (p. 146). 
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41:22; 47:20; it derives from ys’, “spread out a couch” (Isa. 58:5; Ps. 139:8; cf. Arab. 
and OSA wd’), as does the noun form massá' (Isa. 28:20). 


III. Hebrew OT and Sirach. 

1. Sleeping Beds. In Ps. 6:7(6) mittä and ‘eres in parallel refer to the psalmist’s bed 
for the night. David's refusal to climb onto his bed (‘eres ydsiia‘) expresses his indefati- 
gable search for a dwelling place for Yahweh. Job complains about sleepless nights on 
his couch that pursue him like a persecution mania (Job 7:13); the same theme reap- 
pears in Job 17:13 (yastia’). 

Prov. 26:14 chastises the lazy person who turns over in bed without getting up, who 
is like a door turning on its hinges while otherwise staying in place. Sir. 31(34):19 
warns gluttons and drunks against soiling the bed. 

A wealthy Shunammite woman provided a sumptuous room for Elisha in a walled up- 
per chamber, with a bed, table, chair, and lamp (2 K. 4:10); guests would ordinarily spend 
the night on the roof on straw or in a tent. A desperate mother laid her child suffering 
from sunstroke on Elisha’s bed (2 K. 4:21,32). In 1 K. 17:19 (post-Dtr), Elijah lays the 
son of a Zarephathite widow on his own bed to perform a magical healing ritual. 


2. Sickbed and Bier. A bed is often a sickbed. In 1 K. 1 Elijah's oracle of judgment 
against Ahaziah is repeated three times (vv. 4,6,16): he will never leave the sickbed 
(mittá), for he must die. In the story of David's flight in 1 S. 19, Saul gives orders to ex- 
ecute David on his sickbed (v. 15); Michal, however, covers David's flight by placing 
the teraphim in his bed (v. 13). Only after following the urging of his entourage and the 
medium at Endor does Saul sit on her bed (1 S. 28:23) and eat his last meal.! In the 
context of an individual hymn of thanksgiving, Ps. 41:4(3) promises that Yahweh will 
sustain the righteous on their sickbed and heal their infirmities. 

The dying Jacob sits on the head of his mirtä (Gen. 47:31 J), then sits up to bless his 
grandsons (48:2 E); finally, he draws his feet up into his bed and dies (Gen. 49:33). 
When death occurs, the bed (or just the bedding?) serves as a bier, as in the state fu- 
neral for Abner at Hebron (2 S. 3:31). Dt. 3:11 calls the huge tomb of Og, the king of 
Bashan, at Rabbah of the Ammonites an ‘eres barzel, “iron sarcophagus.” 


3. Luxury Beds. Kings and wealthy individuals in the northern and southern king- 
doms lay on beds of ivory (mittöt en) in winter and summer palaces, indulging them- 
selves with sofas for dining or lounging (Am. 6:4), a new form of "high civilization" 
(cf. Akk. eres Sinni in the tribute inventory of Ben Hadad II to Adadnirari III); they 
lay at table, surfeiting with wealth and luxury. The māšāl in Am. 3:12 attacks the high 
society of the northern kingdom, who sit on the corner or foot of the couch (mittá) and 
recline on the head (or cushion?) of the bed ('ere$).!/ Sir. 48:6 associates this prophetic 


16. See IV.2 below. 
17. On “corner” or “foot” > NND pe À. For text-critical discussion see H. W. Wolff, Joel and 
Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 196ff.; Mittmann, 155-56. 
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2. LXX. The LXX translates mittá (24 times) and ‘eres (9 times) with kliné, "bed, lit- 
ter.” In Am. 6:4 strómné, "carpet, cover," translates ‘eres; Am. 3:12 reads hiereís (origi- 
nally a transcription?). 

In 1 S. 28:23 miträ is translated diphros, “palanquin”; the translator interpreted the 
bed as Saul's (royal) palanquin, which had been brought along. In Gen. 47:31 and Am. 
3:12, the LXX reads mittä as matteh, “staff, tribe.” 

The LXX usually translates yásáa' and miskäb with koité, "couch, marriage bed,” 
once with strómné; Sir. 47:20 paraphrases with spérma to make inoffensive a text felt 
to be obscene. In Am. 3:12 Aquila uses krábbatos for ‘eres. 

Angerstorfer 
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I. 1. Semantics; 2. Semitic; 3. OT Occurrences; 4. LXX. II. OT Usage: 1. Fertility, 2. Food; 
3. Destruction; 4. Transience. 


I. 1. Semantics. The noun ‘öseb is a collective term for all grasses! and plants that 
sprout (pärah, Ps. 92:8[Eng. v. 7]; sámah, Gen. 2:5) in the rainy season but wither 
(yabes, Ps. 102:12[11]; cf. v. 5[4]) in summer. Other terms reflect their bright green 
color (— f?" yereq) or luxuriant growth (> NW dese’). We therefore find the apposi- 
tions dese’ 'eseb (Gen. 1:11,12) and yereg 'eseb (Gen. 1:30; 9:3) (cf. yereg dese' in Ps. 
37:2) and parallelisms with dese’ (Dt. 32:2) and with yereq dese’ (2 K. 19:26 = Isa. 
37:27). Ex. 9:25 uses 'eseb collectively for low vegetation in contrast to ‘Zs, “trees,” or 
woody plants (cf. also Ex. 10:15). 


2. Semitic. The noun appears in most Semitic languages, with some variation of the 
sibilant: Akk. iXbabtu, “grass or the like"; Biblical Aram. ‘isha’; Jewish Aram. ‘is/sbda’; 
Syr. 'esbà'; Palmyr. 'b[y]' (abs. pl.).? Arab. ‘usb means “fresh, green, juicy, soft, or ten- 
der herbs or herbage”; secondarily it means “pasture.”? For OSA ‘sbn (sg.?) and ‘Sbt 
(pl.?), Biella gives the meaning "fodder" or "offspring (?)"; for the latter, Beeston of- 
fers "pastureland."4 

No verbal root ‘sb is attested in Hebrew or the various Aramaic dialects, and so the 
lexeme in Semitic is unlikely to be deverbative. Delitzsch proposed deriving it from 


€seb. A. E. Rüthy, Die Pflanze und ihre Teile (1942), 29-37. 


|. 3 "xn häsir. 

2. On Akkadian see AHw, I, 393a; R. C. Thompson, A Dictionary of Assyrian Botany (1949), 
15ff. On Palmyrene see DNSI, II, 890; CIS, II, 3913; II, 123. 

3. Lane, I/5, 2050; Wehr, 614. 

4. Biella, 386; Beeston, 21. 
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Akk. esébu, “sprout,” but the verbal meanings of Akk. esebu (D), “plant (a park) with 
many plants," and Arab. 'asiba, “be grassy, grass-covered,” are clearly denominative.° 


3. OT Occurrences. The lexeme occurs 33 times in the OT, primarily in poetic texts; 
except for the unique fem. pl. form 'i$*bót in Prov. 27:5, it is always a collective singu- 
lar. Only once does it occur with a suffix: ‘esbdm, Isa. 42:15. Biblical Aram. 'isbàá" oc- 
curs 4 times in the book of Daniel (4:22,29,30[25,32,33]; 5:21). 


4. LXX. The LXX translates 'eseb 25 times with chörtos, in Exodus (5 times) and 
Zec. 10:1 with botáne, and once each with chortásmata (Dt. 11:15), chlorón (Dt. 
29:22), ágrostis (Mic. 5:6), chlóe (Ps. 104:14), and pambótanon (Job 5:25). 


II. OT Usage. 

|. Fertility. Since 'eseb refers specifically to plants dependent on rain, their growth 
and death are totally contingent on precipitation. Until there was rain on the earth, ac- 
cording to the creation account of J, no “herb of the field" (seb hassädeh) could grow 
(Gen. 2:5). The opening of the Song of Moses (Dt. 32:2) compares the invigorating ef- 
fect of wisdom teaching to the refreshing drops of rain that promote the growth of grass 
and young plants. A similar metaphor most likely lies behind Mic. 5:6 (probably 
postexilic), where the dew and showers that moisten the grass symbolize the blessing 
vouchsafed to the nations by Yahweh through Israel. According to Prov. 19:12, the fa- 
vor a king shows his subjects is like dew on the grass. The luxuriant growth of plants 
during the rainy season symbolizes fertility and vitality. According to Ps. 72:16 (a 
royal psalm), people blossom (yàsísá) like the grass in spring under the rule of the ideal 
sovereign. (Instead of the textually difficult m‘yr, the correct reading may be "myr[w], 
reversing the order of the initial consonants: “may [his] sheaves blossom" like the 
grass of the field; the comparison would then refer to abundance of grain mentioned 
previously in this verse.) Job 5:25 also uses ‘@Seb as a symbol of fertility: Eliphaz says 
that the offspring of those who submit to God's discipline are like the grass of the field. 
Ps. 92:8(7) (a hymn tending toward a "judgment doxology") says of the wicked and 
evildoers that, though they sprout and flourish like grass, they are ultimately doomed to 
destruction. 


2. Food. The OT also uses ‘@feb in the sense of food for human beings and animals. 
A distinction must be made between cultivated plants (primarily grain) and wild plants, 
or between crops grown from seed and pasturage. 

In P's creation account (Gen. 1:29-30), 'eseb is a blessing provided by God. In J's 
story of Eden, however, it is lent negative overtones by the curse pronounced by 
Yahweh. By means of 3:18b, an interpolator has emphasized the agricultural labor re- 


5. Cf. F. Delitzsch, Prolegomena eines neuen hebrdisch-aramdischen Worterbuch zum AT 
(1886), 87; AHw, I, 253b; Wehr, 614. 

6. Subject “people” supplied; cf. NRSV. See also Aus, I, 333. 

7. BHS and Kraus, Psalms 60—150 (Eng. trans. 1989), 76. 
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quired to cultivate the plants of the field (‘@seb hassädeh), an inferior diet imposed as a 
punishment in place of the delicious fruit provided by the trees in the garden of Eden 
(2:16; cf. the different usage in 2:5, where it contrasts with siah hassädeh). According 
to P's creation account, humans and animals were totally vegetarian from the begin- 
ning, an expression of their peaceful way of life, which will return at the eschaton (Isa. 
11:6-7; 65:25; Hos. 2:20[18]). When P allots food to humans, the use of the 
paronomastic attribute zdréa‘ zera“ to qualify 'e$eb in Gen. 1:29 probably refers not to 
propagation by seed but to the nutritional value of the seeds produced by grasses and 
other plants (grains and legumes). All these plants, which the earth brings forth in 
abundance (the connotation of ‘@seb) at God's command, are available for human use, 
whereas in the case of the animals P emphasizes green plants (yereq ‘éfeb, 1:30). Only 
after the deluge does P permit the eating of meat (9:3), as a concession to sin; but again 
all "green plants" (yereq 'e$eb; oddly here; cf. their allotment to animals in 1:30) are 
designated as human food. 

In Ps. 104, a creation psalm, v. 14 calls attention to the fact that God causes the grass 
(häsir) to grow for the cattle and 'eseb “for people to cultivate”; cultivated plants 
grown from seed in contrast to wild plants, especially — as the mention of lehem im- 
mediately afterward shows — grain. 

Only Yahweh, the creator and ruler of the forces of nature, can send rain at the right 
time; it is therefore ultimately Yahweh who gives human beings their bread and the 
field its vegetation (Zec. 10:1). If lahem should be emended here to lehem,® then the 
words 'eseb bassädeh that follow refer by contrast to animal food. This prepositional 
phrase appears with the same meaning in Dt. 11:15, a similar context, where as food 
for livestock (lib*hemtekà) it contrasts with the grain, wine, and oil that v. 14 names as 
the basic human foods. 

Pejorative overtones of 'eseb as “animal fodder” may be the point of Ps. 106:20 (an 
historical psalm): Israel is accused of exchanging the glory of God for the image of an 
ox (3ór; used only here with reference to the golden calf) that eats grass. The lexeme 
also has this connotation in Dnl. 4:22,29,30(25,32,33); 5:21: to punish his pride, King 
Nebuchadnezzar is driven from human society and 1s made to eat "grass like oxen" 
(Aram. ‘isba’ k*tórín); this bestial way of life is intended to express his profound hu- 
miliation. 

The pl. 'iss*bót, which occurs only in Prov. 27:25, probably refers to the wild medic- 
inal herbs and other useful plants gathered on the mountains in the spring (or wild 
plants used as cattle fodder).? 


3. Destruction. Hail and locusts were feared plagues that could damage or even de- 
stroy vital agricultural crops. In the seventh plague of Egypt (a combination of J and 
P), hail strikes down “all the plants of the field" (kol-‘@seb hassädeh, as in Gen. 2:5 [J]; 
cf. Gen. 3:18b; Ex. 10:15b), distinguished in v. 25 from the "trees of the field" ("es 


8. BHS; K. Elliger, Das Buch der zwólf kleinen Propheten. ATD 25 (61967), 154. 
9. AuS, I, 326, 335. 
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tency, fertility" (NRSV "produce children"); this fits the context, which speaks of nu- 
merous descendants, but is linguistically improbable despite Job 21:7 and Joel 2:22.?! 
The reference is possibly to the power that having a large family bestows.?? Prov. 31:29 
is also not entirely clear; it is usually translated, "Daughters (2 women) have done ex- 
cellently," but the reference may be to acquiring wealth. 

We find 'asá in the sense of "acquire" with kabód, “wealth” (Gen. 31:1), nepes, “liv- 
ing beings,” 1.e., people, slaves (Gen. 12:5), male and female singers (Eccl. 2:8), chari- 
ots and horsemen (1 K. 1:5), migneh w“ginyän, “cattle and goods" (Ezk. 38:12), and 
p*'ullat Seker, “reward” (Prov. 11:18, what one gains through wickedness or righteous- 
ness). 

Wealth makes itself wings and flies away (Prov. 23:5); God draws a laugh from Sa- 
rah (s*hóq, with an allusion to yishäg; Gen. 21:6); Israel brings its present fate (zó t) 
upon itself by its apostasy (Jer. 2:17; cf. 4:18, @lleh). "Make a name for oneself” 
means "become famous" (Gen. 11:4; Isa. 63:12; Jer. 32:20; Dnl. 9:15; Neh. 9:10; even 
of God: Isa. 63:14). 

In addition, Gsd means "celebrate" or "observe" a festival or ritual": pesah (Ex. 
12:48; Nu. 9:2,4-6,10,13-14; Dt. 16:1; Josh. 5:10; 2 K. 23:21; Ezr. 6:19; 2 Ch. 30:1- 
2,5; 35:1,16-17), hag (Ex. 34:22; Dt. 16:10; 1 K. 8:65; 12:32-33; Ezr. 3:4; 6:22; Neh. 
8:18; 2 Ch. 7:8-9; 30:13,21; 35:17), the sabbath (Ex. 31:16; Dt. 5:15). One keeps a vow 
(Jer. 44:25), observes a time of mourning ( Zbel, Gen. 50:10; Ezk. 24:17; misped, Jer. 
6:26; Mic. 1:8).3? 


5. God as Subject. Frequently ‘asa refers to something God brings to pass in his 
governance of the world. His doing is characterized by abstract objects describing the 
nature of his actions. He does great things (g*dólót): Ps. 71:19 ("Who is like you?"); 
106:21 (in Egypt) — cf. higdil la'^$ót, Joel 2:20; Ps. 126:2-3. He does wonders (pele’ 
or niplà ót): Ex. 3:20; Isa. 25:1; Ps. 72:18; 77:15(14); 78:4,12; 86:10; 98:1; 105:5 (cf. 
also Dt. 11:3-4: "signs and deeds”).** The usual verb with > NÐ mópet is nätan, but 
in Ex. 11:10 and Dt. 34:11, at Yahweh's command, Moses performs ( asá) wonders. 
God does nörä’öt (Isa. 64:2[3]). God works s’dägöt: Ps. 103:6 — in this context, prob- 
ably "victories." Ezekiel in particular speaks of Yahweh as executing s“‘patim, “judg- 
ments": Ezk. 5:10,15; 11:9; 25:11; 28:22,26; 30:14,19; cf. also Ex. 12:12; Nu. 33:4. Is- 
rael's enemies execute God's judgment: Ezk. 16:41; 2 Ch. 24:24. Yahweh also 
executes vengeance (nägäm, n“gämä): Jgs. 11:36; Ezk. 25:17 (here together with 
nätan, as in v. 14; cf. 'as$á bingämä in v. 15); Mic. 5:14(15); Ps. 149:7 (along with 
tókehót, "punishments"). He can make a full end (kälä): Isa. 10:23; Jer. 30:11; 46:28 
(to the nations, but not to Israel); Ezk. 11:13; Nah. 1:8-9; Zeph. 1:18; he refrains occa- 
sionally: Jer. 4:27; 5:18. Here the emphasis is on the object that defines the nature of 
Yahweh's act. 


31. C. Labuschagne, ZAW 79 (1967) 364-67. 
32. Cf. Parker, JBL 95 (1976) 23 n. 1. 

33. See IL 1 above on sacrifice. 

34. > RD pl”. 
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In other cases ‘GS I means “do something to someone.” Here ‘sâ covers a wide 
range of nuances. In Isaiah’s Song of the Vineyard, the friend (= God) says: “What 
more could I have done for my vineyard than I have done?” (Isa. 5:4), and continues: “I 
will tell you what I will do to my vineyard" (v. 5). Cf. Est. 6:6: “What shall be done for 
[here: b1] the man?" (how is he to be treated?). “What have you done to us?" Abraham 
asks Abimelech (Gen. 20:9). The Israelites reproachfully ask Moses the same question, 
referring to his bringing them out of Egypt (Ex. 14:11). “Do not do anything to him,” 
says Yahweh to Abraham, when Abraham is on the point of sacrificing Isaac (Gen. 
22:12; cf. Dt. 22:26: “You shall do nothing to the young woman"). Jacob is to take ref- 
uge with Laban until Esau forgets “what you have done to him" (Gen. 27:45). The Isra- 
elites must not forget what Amalek did to them (Dt. 25:17; cf. 1 S. 15:2). “Yahweh is 
with me, I do not fear — what can mortals do to me?" asks the psalmist (Ps. 118:6; cf. 
56:5,12[4,11]). Or: “If you sin, what have you done to God?” (Job 35:6). 

An element of reciprocity is often expressed, e.g., "As he has done, so shall it be 
done to him" (Lev. 24:19; cf. Dt. 19:19: “Then you shall do to him just as he meant to 
do to his brother"). Ob. 15 addresses Edom: “As you have done, it shall be done to 
you." Prov. 24:29 cautions against private vengeance: "Do not say, 'I will do to him as 
he has done to me.” Here too belongs the oath formula koh ya *^seh "*lohím li w*koh 
yosip. ... "So may God do to me and more, if...” (2 S. 3:35; see II.12 below). 

Somewhat comparable is the construction with ‘im or ët. The expression 'àsá tób 
‘im, "deal well with," means to treat as a friend (Jgs. 9:16; 1 S. 24:19[18]; 2 S. 2:6; Ps. 
again we find the element of reciprocity, especially in Gen. 26:29: “You will do us no 
harm, just as we have not touched (ndga‘) you and have done to you nothing but good" 
(cf. also Jgs. 11:27). 


11. Yahweh's Acts in History. Sometimes, especially in exilic and postexilic litera- 
ture, ‘GSd refers to Yahweh's governance of history and intervention in human affairs; 
in these cases it is constructed absolutely or with zo t or @lleh as its object. “Yahweh 
does nothing without revealing his secret through the prophets,” we read in the Amos 
tradition (Am. 3:7 [Dtr]; cf. v. 6, where 'aàsá means “inflict [a disaster]"). In Am. 9:12, 
too, it is Yahweh who “does this,” i.e., brings the event to pass. Isa. 28:21 (probably 
secondary)? speaks of Yahweh's "strange deed," here expressed by figura etymo- 
logica: asad ma *$eh (par. abad '"bodá). What Yahweh plans to do is unique, totally 
unexpected. Isa. 33:13 (Dtr) uses “what I have done” in parallel with “my might.” In 
Isaiah's oracle to Sennacherib (37:22-32), Yahweh asserts that since long ago 
(méráhóq) and from days of old he has planned (yäsar) to destroy the cities of the As- 
syrian king (v. 26). God thus predetermines the course of events, a notion especially 
central to Deutero-Isaiah (see below). 

In Jeremiah we find the question: "Why (tahat meh) has Yahweh done all these 
things to us?" (5:19; cf. 30:15); the answer is: on account of the people's apostasy. Jer- 


42. O. Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 250. 
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emiah prays: “Although our iniquities testify against us, act [on our behalf: intervene, 
help] for your name’s sake” (14:7). When Nebuchadnezzar attacks, Jeremiah says: 
"Perhaps Yahweh will act with (et) us according to his wonders and will make him 
withdraw from us" (21:2). Or, more generally: “Thus says Yahweh, who does ( àasá) it, 
Yahweh, who shapes (ydsar) it and establishes it" (33:2; NRSV, following the LXX, 
supplies “the earth" as obj.).*? The use of several verbs associated with creation with 
reference to historical events comes to the fore in Deutero-Isaiah.** 

Ezekiel emphasizes that Yahweh both speaks his word and “does” it, 1.e., fulfills it, 
brings it to pass (12:25; 17:24; 22:14; 36:36; 37:14). And what he does, he does not 
without cause (14:23). "I have dealt with you as you have done, you who have despised 
the oath, breaking the covenant" (16:59). Further, what he does, he does not for Israel's 
sake but for the sake of his holy name (36:22). 

Yahweh does great things (higdil la'^$ót), resulting in fecund abundance (Joel 2:20- 
21; cf. asa g*dolót). 

Deutero-Isaiah is convinced that Yahweh is at work everywhere. Israel’s immi- 
nent deliverance will convince the world that the hand of Yahweh has “done” (ac- 
complished) it and that the Holy One of Israel has “created” (bärä’) it (Isa. 41:20). 
Yahweh is on the point of “doing” (effecting) a new thing, the deliverance of his 
people (43:19). The whole natural world is to rejoice because he has acted, i.e., he 
has redeemed his people and glorified himself in them (44:23). No idol has done 
this (48:5); Yahweh has done it for his own sake (48:11). He does (fulfills) his pur- 
pose (hépes, 46:10); cf. 48:14, where Yahweh’s chosen agent Cyrus fulfills his 
hépes; and 55:11, where Yahweh’s word accomplishes what he purposes ("Ser 
häpasti). The same idea also appears frequently elsewhere (Ps. 115:3; 135:6, kdl 
"Ser-hàpes). 

The clause in Mal. 3:17,21 is ambiguous: “on the day when I act" or“... that I make 
[= bring about]." The former interpretation refers to Yahweh's action in history, the lat- 
ter to the day he establishes to intervene; cf. Ps. 118:24: "This is the day that Yahweh 
has made" or“... on which he has acted, intervened.” 

Yahweh also acts in the lives of individuals. The thanksgiving hymn concluding Ps. 
22 ends by declaring that generations yet unborn will be told that Yahweh has done it, 
1.e., intervened to help the suffering worshiper (v. 32; cf. 52:11[9]). Ps. 37:5 urges trust 
in Yahweh, "for he will act." Conversely, in Ps. 39 the psalmist is silenced, knowing 
that Yahweh has done it, i.e., brought about the distress (v. 10[9]). Job, too, knows that 
God's hand “has done all this" (12:9) — or does the verb refer to the act of creation? 
Or, with reference to the wicked: “Who declares their way to their face, who repays 
them for what they have done?" (21:31), i.e., who can call them to account? “What he 
desires, that he does" (23:13). 


43. Contra Rudolph, HAT I/12, in loc.: “who effects what comes to pass." 
44. T. M. Ludwig, “The Traditions of the Establishing of the Earth in Deutero-Isaiah," JBL 92 
(1973) 345-57, esp. 355-56. 
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12. Locutions. Among established locutions, one of the most common is the accusa- 
tion formula mah-zzó't 'àsità or meh 'ásíità, “What have you done?"^45 It is an accusa- 
tory question that precedes the legal process proper. With minor variations, it appears 
in Gen. 12:18; 26:10; 29:25; Ex. 14:11; Jgs. 8:1; 15:11; 2 S. 12:21; Neh. 2:19; 13:17 
(cf. also Gen. 20:9; 42:28; Nu. 23:11) and as a more or less attenuated expression in 
Ex. 14:5; Jgs. 2:2; Jon. 1:10. It also appears in Gen. 3:13 in the story of the fall, where 
God's question to Adam still preserves something of the forensic character of the locu- 
tion. 

The counterpart in the mouth of the accused is the appeasement formula "What 
have I done?" 496 Examples are Nu. 22:28 (Balaam's donkey); 1 S. 13:11; 20:1; 26:18; 
29:8; and (somewhat differently) Jer. 8:6, where Jeremiah chastises the people because 
no one says meh ‘äsiti. When a third party intervenes on behalf of the accused, the for- 
mula appears in the 3rd person singular: 1 S. 20:32; cf. also 2 S. 24:17 = 1 Ch. 21:17, 
where David confesses that he has sinned — but “what have the people done?" Mic. 
6:3 places this question, ostensibly a defense, in God’s mouth as an accusation. 

In Josh. 7:20, in response to the admonition "Tell us clearly (hagged) what you have 
done,” the statement “Thus and so (kazo t w*kàázo t) I did" appears as an admission of 
guilt. Also forensic are the verdict and sentence in 2 S. 12:5: "The man who has done 
this is a child of death," i.e., deserves to die. Here too belongs the oath of purgation in 
Ps. 7:4-5(3-4): “If I have done this... . let the enemy pursue and overtake me" (cf. the 
oath formula discussed above. 

Totally different in character is the question mah 'e'*seh, “What can/should I do?" 
(also pl.). It appears with varying nuances in Gen. 27:37; 30:30; 31:43; Jgs. 13:8; 1 S. 
5:8; 6:2; 10:2; 2 S. 21:3; 2 K. 4:2. Especially interesting 1s Ex. 17:4, where Moses asks 
in desperation, “What shall I do with this people?"; cf. Hos. 6:4, where God asks, 
"What shall I do with you, O Ephraim?" 

The oath formula koh ya *seh li *lohim w‘koh yösip. . ., "So may God do to me, and 
more, if...” (2 S. 3:35; cf. 1 S. 14:44; 20:13; 2 S. 3:9; 1 K. 2:23; 19:2; 20:10; 2 K. 
6:31; similarly 1 S. 3:17), invokes divine intervention against the swearer if the oath is 
not kept. The formula presumably begins "Thus . . .” because its pronunciation was ac- 
companied by some kind of symbolic action.*’ 

The Deuteronomistic framework of the books of Kings uses the formula “The rest 
of the acts (yeter dibré) of PN and all that he did are written in...” (1 K. 14:29; 
15:7,23,31; etc.). 


III. Niphal. The occurrences of the niphal bring nothing fundamentally new: they 
are passive forms covering the same semantic field as the qal. The heavens were 
“made” (i.e., created) by the word of God (Ps. 33:6); the seven-branched lampstand 
was “made” (Ex. 25:31), as was an altar (Ezk. 43:18). Jer. 3:16 should probably be in- 


45. Boecker, 26-31. 

46. Ibid., 31-34. 

47. Hillers; Schottroff, 161; Lehmann, 80-82; G. Giesen, Die Wurzel sb‘, “schwören.” BBB 
56 (1981), 143-44. 
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terpreted along the same lines: a new ark of the covenant shall never again be made.*® 
Food is prepared (Ex. 12:16; Neh. 5:18), an offering is prepared or offered (Lev. 2:7- 
8,11; 6:14[21]), Passover is observed or celebrated (2 K. 23:22-23 par. 2 Ch. 35:18-19; 
cf. Purim in Est. 9:28). 

Commandments (miswot) are obeyed or fulfilled (Lev. 4:2,13,22,27; 5:17), a sen- 
tence (pitgàm) against an evil deed is (not) executed (Eccl. 8:11), counsel is (not) fol- 
lowed (2 S. 17:23). A deed is done (Gen. 20:9), tó'ebá is "done" or committed (Dt. 
13:15[14]; 17:4; Ezk. 9:4). Work (m“lä’kä) is performed (Ex. 12:16; 31:15; 35:2; Lev. 
7:24; 11:32; 13:51; but cf. Ezk. 15:5: "nothing could be made of it"). Especially fre- 
quent in Ecclesiastes are locutions like “what is done” and “the works that are done un- 
der the sun,” describing the bustle of human activity. 

Of particular interest is the locution “This is not done in our country" (lo -ye'aseh 
ken bimqómená, Gen. 29:26), i.e., that is not the practice among us. “Works (ma ^sim) 
that ought not to be done" (Gen. 20:9) are forbidden or improper acts. The statement 
"Such a thing is not done in Israel" (2 S. 13:12) illustrates a knowledge of the unique- 
ness of Israel's legal system.*? The concept of retribution appears in Ob. 15: "As you 
[Edom] have done, it shall be done to you”; in Ezk. 12:11 Ezekiel is the example: "As I 
have done, so shall it be done to them" (here ‘asd /* means “do something to"). Other 
instances are Ex. 2:4; Nu. 15:11; 1 S. 11:7. 


IV. ma'*seh. The noun ma ^$eh, like the verb, has a double meaning: on the one 
hand, “something made, work,” on the other, “deed.” 


1. Work. The jewels to which the thighs of the bride are likened are called “the work 
of a master hand" (Cant. 7:2). A pastry is ma“séh 'opeh (Gen. 40:17; cf. 1 Ch. 9:31). A 
garment can be a “work” of goat hair (Nu. 31:20; cf. also Ex. 24:10; 26:1,31,36; etc.). 
The "precious children of Zion" are likened to the work of a potter in their degradation 
(Lam. 4:2). The author of Ps. 45 calls the poem his “work” (v. 2[1]). Isa. 29:16 sounds 
almost proverbial: “Shall the thing made say of its maker (‘ösehü), ‘He did not make 
me?’” (par. to “pot” and “potter”). The wicked make garments but cannot cover them- 
selves with what they make (Isa. 59:6a) — then, however, the meaning changes: "Their 
works are works of iniquity (ma“’se 'awen)"; here ma'^$eh clearly means “deed.” 

Idols are very often called “the work of human hands" or “the work of an artisan" 
(Dt. 4:28; 27:15; 2 K. 19:18; Isa. 41:29; Jer. 10:3,9,15; 51:18; Hos. 13:2; Ps. 115:4; 
135:15; 2 Ch. 32:19), language that represents idols as being powerless.5? That people 
should not bow down (histah*w4) to the work of their hands is stressed frequently (Isa. 
2:8; Jer. 1:16; Mic. 5:12[13]). Similar is the description of altars as “works of their 
hands” in Isa. 17:8. In Ezk. 6:6, too, the context indicates that “your works," which are 
to be wiped out, are connected with idolatry. 


48. Contra H. Cazelles, VT 18 (1968) 157-58: it will no longer be used. 
49. F. Horst, Gottes Recht. ThB 12 (1961), 253. 
50. Preuss, 65, 129, 173. 
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this that you have done?" (Gen. 44:15). According to Job 33:17, God can turn a person 
aside from an evil deed. 

God observes the deeds of mortals (Ps. 33:15), knows their works and their thoughts 
(Isa. 66:18), and will never forget any of their deeds (Am. 8:7). People become unclean 
through their acts (Ps. 106:39). God repays (s/m piel) all according to their work (Ps. 
62:13[12]; cf. Lam. 3:64); the psalmist prays that God will repay the wicked according 
to their work (Ps. 28:4). Cf. also Neh. 6:14: “Remember them according to these things 
that they did." 

Another meaning of ma ^seh is “work, labor.” “Six days you shall do your work” - 
(Ex. 23:12; cf. 20:9 with ‘abad and ‘Gsa m*la'ká). A yom ma“Seh is a working day 
(Ezk. 46:1). A man returns from his work in the field (Jgs. 19:16; cf. Ex. 5:4,13; 1 Ch. 
23:28). Noah will relieve his father from his work (Gen. 5:29; par. ‘issab6n). We read 
frequently that God will bless his people *in the work of their hands" (Dt. 2:7; 14:29; 
15:10; 16:15; 24:19; 30:9; cf. Ps. 90:17; Job 1:10; negated: Eccl. 5:5[6]); this refers to 
both the work itself and its fruits. The noun can also mean "occupation" (Gen. 46:33; 
47:3) or "business" (1 S. 25:2). 

In Prov. 16:3 ma ^seh means activity in general: “Commit (göl) your work to Yah- 
weh, and your plans will be established." This meaning is especially common in Eccle- 
siastes: “I saw all the deeds that are done under the sun" (1:14; cf. 4:3; 8:9); “I carried 
out great works" (2:4: built houses, planted vineyards, etc.); "I considered all my do- 
ing" (2:11). There is a proper time for every matter (hepes) and activity (3:17). People 
can enjoy their work (3:22). In Sheol there is no work or thought or knowledge or wis- 
dom (9:10). 

b. God's Governance of History. Several poetic texts (esp. in laments) describe 
God's governance of history as his “work” (po al): Dt. 32:4; Ps. 44:2(1); 64:10(9); 
90:16; 95:9; 111:3; Job 36:24.5! On occasion, pd‘al appears in conjunction with 
ma *lál and “lilä (Ps. 77:12-13[11-12]) or with maseh (92:5; 143:5). This terminol- 
ogy refers primarily to God's saving acts, especially in connection with the exodus. 
The Deuteronomistic History uses ma seh for this concept. We read, for example, that 
Israel "served" Yahweh until the death of Joshua, during the lifetime of the generation 
that had “known all the work that Yahweh did for Israel" (Josh. 24:31; Jgs. 2:7); then 
came a generation “that did not know the work Yahweh had done for Israel" (Jgs. 
2:10). Ex. 34:10 (a Dtr interpolation) and Dt. 11:7 also speak of seeing the works of 
Yahweh. This refers to the saving acts of God, as in Ps. 77:12-13(11-12), which, how- 
ever, uses different terminology. 

In Isaiah, however, this terminology refers to what Yahweh is doing in the present or 
will do in the future: “They do not regard the deeds (pd‘al) of Yahweh, or see the work 
of his hands" (Isa. 5:12). Those so attacked reply with scorn: "Let Yahweh speed his 
work, that we may see it" (v. 19). Another time the prophet proclaims that Yahweh will 
rise up “to do his deed and to work his work ( '^bodá)" (28:21).52 And soon he will fin- 


51. See von Rad. 
52. — X, 383. 
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ish all his work on Mt. Zion (10:12). According to Wildberger, Isaiah is influenced 
here by the creation terminology of cultic language; according to von Rad, he 1s influ- 
enced by passages that speak of God's acts in history (Ps. 44:2[1]; 64:10[9]; 90:16; 
95:9; etc.).53 Kaiser believes all these passages are late.5* We may note that pd‘al re- 
places ma “seh in this sense in Hab. 1:5; 3:2; Isa. 45:11. But ma“°Seh appears again in a 
late addition to the book of Jeremiah, Jer. 51:10: “Let us declare the work of our God” 
— referring to the fall of Babylon. 

In other (late) texts, maseh denotes the working of divine providence in creation, 
God's “silent governance of fortunes."55 Ps. 145:4,10 speak of God's works of creation, 
using ma ^$eh; then v. 17 declares: “Yahweh is just in all his ways, faithful in all his do- 
ings.” Here ma "seh refers to God's activity in general, especially in human lives. The 
same is true in Sir. 38:8, which says that the pharmacist makes medicines “so that God's 
works will not cease." According to Job 37:7, in the rainy season God "seals" human 
hands (i.e., makes activity cease), "that all may know his work" (cf. also Sir. 17:8). 

For Qohelet, the concept of "God's work" takes on fundamental significance. 
"[God] has made everything suitable for its time . . . yet human beings cannot find out 
the work that God has done from the beginning to the end" (Eccl. 3:11). "I saw all the 
work of God, that no one can find out the work that is done under the sun" (8:17; cf. 
7:13; 11:5). God's governance is hidden from human eyes; it is unsearchable. This is 
the fundamental problem posed by Qohelet. 


V. 1. LXX. In the majority of cases, the LXX translates ‘Gsda with poieín and ma “seh 
with érgon. Other translations of the verb include gígnesthai (for the niphal, but also 
for the qal), ergázesthai, prássein, chrán/chrásthai, synteleín, plássein, hetoimázein, 
kataskeuázein, and even hamartánein; for the noun we find poi@ma, pofésis, and 
ergasía. A few other translations also appear. 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Dead Sea Scrolls have little new to offer. The Temple 
Scroll in particular, with over one hundred occurrences of sâ and (only!) three of 
ma *$seh, remains entirely within the framework of OT usage. 

“To do truth/faithfulness (met), righteousness, and justice" summarizes the ethical 
ideal of the Qumran community (1QS 1:5; 5:3-4; 8:2). One can also speak of "fulfilling 
God's ordinances (huggim)” (1QS 1:7; 5:20; cf. 5:22) and “doing what he has com- 
manded" (1QS 1:16). The members of the community are ‘sê hattöräh (1QpHab 7:11; 
8:1; 12:4). The Damascus Document uses the expression "do according to the exact in- 
terpretation of the Torah (K*perás hattórá)" (CD 4:8; 6:14). We also find expressions 
such as “do what is good" (1QS 1:2), "do hesed" (of God: 1QH 16:8-9 [par. hnn]; CD 
20:21, following Ex. 20:6), “do evil" (1QS 1:7), “do r*miyà" (1QS 7:5), "do what one 
considers right (yasär b*'énayw)" (CD 3:6; 8:7; 19:19; cf. Dt. 12:8). Other combina- 


53. H. Wildberger, “Jesaja’s Verständnis der Geschichte,” Congress Volume, Bonn 1962. SVT 
9 (1963), 94ff.; von Rad, 294. 
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tions already found in the OT are äsä gbürä (1QM 16:1), 'asà hayil (1QM 6:6; 
11:5,7; 12:11; 19:3), "'asá n*güámá (CD 8:11), asá m*la'ká (CD 10:14), and 'asá 
3*pátim (1QS 8:11; IQH 15:19). 

Theologically significant but not entirely clear is the expression '^$ót h’dasäa (1QS 
4:25), which refers to what comes after the “visitation” (p*quddá), apparently a new cre- 
ation. In 1QH 13:11-12 the same notion is expressed by the words librö’ h^dàsót (an allu- 
sion to Isa. 43:19; 48:6).56 It is also significant that God “made” Belial (1QM 13:11). 

Typical of Qumran is the statement "without him [God] nothing was done/takes 
place" (1QS 11:11; IQH 1:8,20; 10:9) — in other words, nothing takes place that is not 
predestined by God. 

On the whole, the meaning of ma ^seh also remains unchanged, although the mean- 
ing "act, deed" (both human and divine) predominates. In 1QM 5:4-14, where the 
weapons of the sons of light are described, there are 10 occurrences of “work of an arti- 
san" or the like. Those to whom God's wonders are told (1QH 1:33; 3:23) and to whom 
God shows hesed (11:30) are termed "his work." God's righteousness was revealed 
"before all his works" (14:16); he executes judgment “before all his works" (15:20) 
and “provides for" (klkl) all his works (9:36). He rules over “all the work,” i.e., all cre- 
ation (1QH 10:8), and knows the inclination (yéser) of every creature (1QH 7:13) — or 
does this refer to "deeds?" 

God's deeds are great (1QM 10:8; cf. IQH 10:11 with pele’) and wondrous (1QH 
7:32; 11:4); they are done with might (1QS 1:21; 1QH 4:32). There is frequent mention 
of "the deeds of your truth/faithfulness ( met)” (1QS 1:19; 1QH 1:30; 10:17; 1QM 
13:1,2,9; 14:12). 

God knew all the deeds of his works before creating them (1QH 1:7) — note the 
continuation: " .. . without you nothing is done" (see above) — and established a norm 
for their deeds (1:9). 

At the beginning of the Damascus Document, the listeners are called on to under- 
stand (bin) God's actions (1:1). God in turn understands the actions of mortals (1:10; 
cf. Ps. 33:15). Human deeds are grounded in God's predestination (1QS 3:25; 4:16). To 
God belong all works of righteousness (1QH 1:26-27; cf. 4:31); human deeds are 
r“miyä (1:27; cf. 4:17) and are carried out in folly (1QH 4:8,17), unlike the deeds of 
God (4:20). Human deeds are further characterized by such attributes as resa' (1QS 
2:5), peša“ (3:22), r*mtyá (4:23; 1QH 1:27; 4:17), 'awel/'awlá (1QS 8:18; 1QH 16:11), 
hosek (1QS 2:7; 1QM 15:9), "'ep'eh (1QH 3:17), and niddä (1QS 5:19; CD 2:1). But 
God acts "for the sake of his mercy and not according to our [wicked] deeds" (1OM 
11:4); God “judges their deeds in his truth and mercy" (1QH 6:9; cf. 18:13). Those 
who enter into the covenant, accordingly, are to be examined as to their understanding 
and their deeds (1QS 5:21,23,24); this examination is to be repeated continually (1QS 
6:14,17,18; cf. 3:14; CD 13:11). In such contexts the Damascus Document uses the ex- 
pression bhwp* ma“sdayw, “when his deeds are revealed." 

Ringgren 
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the port’s turnover and of the goods produced.! On the so-called Famine Stele, from the 
Ptolemaic period, the duty on goods in transit via Elephantine is set at 10 percent.” 


2. Mesopotamia. In Mesopotamia tithes contributed to temples are attested in the 
Sumerian, Old Babylonian, and Late Babylonian periods (zag-/0, esrétum, esru, re- 
spectively). The tithes were contributed by various occupational groups, private indi- 
viduals, and towns, as well as by the kings. They could consist of gold and silver, agri- 
cultural produce, or articles made by artisans. Secular imposts are attested at the Old 
Assyrian trading colonies in Cappadocia: the merchants had to give 10 percent of their 
wares to the local ruler. Salonen believes this represents an ancient temple practice, 
which gradually led to acceptance of a tenth as the appropriate amount of the impost. 


3. South Arabia. Pliny the Elder reports that in South Arabia the priests levied a tithe 
as a contribution due their god. Inscriptions speak of statuettes dedicated as tithes (3r) 
or paid for from tithes. One text speaks of a cultic meal (Im) paid for out of tithes.* 


4. Ugarit. In Ugaritic texts the verb ‘Sr occurs particularly in three contexts: twice it 
is followed by Sqy, "drink," and once in a text where dbh dbh, "slaughter an animal" (or 
"offer a sacrifice[?]”; cf. Prov. 9:2) and ‘fr "rt occur together.5 This ‘Sr has been con- 
nected with Eth. ‘aSara, “hold a banquet," and "air, "banquet"; Cazelles translates it 
"drink offering."6 The expression ‘Sr rt appears also in another text in a context that 
speaks of offering sacrifices to repel an enemy attack; here it must denote some sort of 
cultic act.’ 


III. 1. Early Israel. In the OT (except for Lev. 27:32), ma "ser has no explicit con- 
nection with "ten." Eissfeldt treats tithes simply as a subcategory of firstfruits.5 Guthrie 
undertakes to arrange the texts in chronological order and thinks that the earliest in- 
stances are of North Israelite origin. The only examples (Gen. 28:22; Am. 4:4), how- 
ever, have to do with Bethel, which was located on the ever-shifting boundary. Both oc- 
currences, moreover, are probably associated with the literature of the South (Gen. 
28:22: JE; Am. 4:4: Judahite redactor). 


2. Gen. 14:20. A noteworthy early instance, from the time of David,’ is the ma *ser 
Abraham gave Melchizedek (Gen. 14:20) — not in the North, but in the region of Jeru- 
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v. 26 adds that the Levites must contribute a tithe of their tithe as a r*riimd for Yahweh, 
which probably means that it devolves upon the priests. 

Lev. 27:30-33 prescribes that “all tithes, . . . the seed from the ground and the fruit 
from the tree," belong to Yahweh; in cases of necessity, these tithes may be redeemed 
for 120 percent of their value. "This redemption has nothing to do with the optional 
temporary conversion of tithes of produce into cash provided for in Dt. 14:24ff."!? In 
the case of tithes of animals (note: "every tenth one"), v. 32 forbids redemption; v. 27, 
however, permits it for unclean animals not suitable for sacrifice. 

Lev. 27:32-33 came into being as a kind of codicil after animal tithes were included 
among the firstfruits assigned to the priests. This is also presupposed in 2 Ch. 31:5-12, 
whereas Mal. 3:8 still mentions animal tithes (assuming that the unfit sacrifices in 1:8 
are not the same thing); only the normal tithes of produce are mentioned in Neh. 
10:37(36); 12:44; 13:5,12, although 12:44 designates these tithes as support for “Le- 
vites and priests" (more precisely in 10:39[38]: for the Levites, and a tenth of the tithes 
for the priests). 


IV. Outside the OT. 

|. Rabbinic Literature. Rabbinic literature?? distinguishes firstfruits not only from 
the “first” tithe (Nu. 18:21-32) and the priestly t*ráümá in 18:11-12, but also from the 
two other t*ráümót and the “tithe of the tithe” (18:26), also distinguishing the latter from 
the “second” (or “third,” according to Targ! I on Dt. 26:14, where the tithe for the 
needy is the “second”) tithe intended for the meal of the tither (Dt. 14:22; Lev. 27:3). 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Temple Scroll from Qumran uses ma“sér with the mean- 
ing “a tenth" (58:5: “a tenth of the people”; 58:13: of the spoils of war, a tenth belongs 
to the king, a thousandth to the priests, and a hundredth to the Levites). The regulations 
governing tithes differ in part from those in the rabbinic system. In 37:10 we read of 
places prepared for the offerings, firstfruits, and tithes (not further specified) of the 
priests. The Levites are accorded tithes of corn, wine, and fresh oil in 60:6; in a paren- 
thetical clause, 60:9 speaks of a tithe of (wild) honey — otherwise the context deals en- 
tirely with offerings of bagged game, one in a hundred or one in fifty. 11QT 60 deals 
with what the rabbis call the “first tithe”; 11QT 43 deals with the “second tithe” (Dt. 
14:22ff.; 26:12-13), but without using the word ma“sér. | 

Apart from this specialized usage, the number ten plays an important role at 
Qumran. The milhämä literature in particular uses a decimal system to divide the com- 
munity (1QM 2:13-16; 4:3-5,17). This organization is also maintained in “times of 
peace" (1QS 2:22; 1QSa 1:15; 2:1; CD 13:1-2). The neophyte is required to study the 
"ordinances of the covenant" (huggé habb*rit) for ten years. After ten years, whoever 
transgresses the ordinances of the community is excluded without probation (1QS 
7:22). The ancient Jewish minyän is called to mind when a judicial panel of ten is ap- 


19. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT V/4 (1966), 392. 
20. St.-B., IV/2, 650ff., 6681f. 
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pointed for the community and when the presence of at least one priest is required 
when ten men of the community council are together (1QS 6:3; cf. 1. 6 and 1QSa 2:22). 


3. LXX. With few exceptions, the LXX translates all forms derived from this root 
with dékatos and its compounds. The noun ma“sér is represented by epidékatos (18 
times) and dékatos (13 times), as well as dékas, ekphórion, and aparché (once each). 


V. Summary. The chronological sequence of the tithing laws is hard to determine, 
because laws dating from various periods were preserved by the tradition even when 
they were no longer observed. Haran, who dates P (Nu. 18:21) before Deuteronomy, 
may have rectified the order (although he has to ignore the royal tithe); but Cazelles's 
contention that ma“ser has nothing to do with “ten” creates difficulties (cf. Airoldi, 
who interprets the Dtn passages as referring to a “prepared meal"). Taking into account 
the Mesopotamian data (see I.2 above) and the biblical texts, we must keep the follow- 
ing points in mind: (1) every human group must set aside a certain portion of private in- 
comes for common concerns; (2) the temple cult is a concern that had to be financed by 
such contributions; (3) spontaneous (or honorific) contributions like the Gk. leitourgia 
(the banquet in Dt. 14:23?) might have sufficed initially, but legal regulation gradually 
became necessary; (4) the number "ten" has no sacral character (unlike seven or forty), 
but is prominent when one counts on one's fingers, and a tenth is roughly what an indi- 
vidual can afford; but the tenth was calculated only approximately and over the course 
of time came to be considered a tax in the general sense;?! (5) as many social and eco- 
nomic concerns became secularized, tithes were reserved for cultic and priestly pur- 
poses and the term lost its association with a fixed percentage. 

North 
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I. Etymology. I. OT Usage: 1. Ex. 19:18; 2. Gen. 15:17; 3. Relationship to g“töret; 4. 
"Columns of Smoke.” III. 1. Dead Sea Scrolls; 2. LXX. 
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I. Etymology. The root ‘Sn with the meaning “smoke” (verb and noun) appears in 
Pun. m‘§n, “cremation urn”; Arab. ‘atana means “rise” (of smoke). Probably related is 
the pael tnn (< ‘tn), "smoke," found in many Aramaic dialects. The root ‘sn is not found 
in Akkadian or Ugaritic; instead we find Akk. gatdru and Ugar. gtr with the double 
meaning “smoke” (i.e., emit smoke) (G stem) and “cure by smoking” (D stem).! 


II. OT Usage. 

l. Ex. 19:18. In the OT ‘GSGn is especially striking as a phenomenon accompanying 
the Sinai theophany (Ex. 19:18): “Mount Sinai was wrapped in smoke. . . . The smoke 
went up like the smoke of a kiln, and the whole mountain shook violently.” Surprisingly, 
this phenomenon is described elsewhere (58 times in theophanic contexts) as — ]Y 
ünàn, "cloud"; nothing is said of smoke in connection with the pillar of cloud and fire 
that accompanied the people (Ex. 13:21; but cf. Isa. 4:5 in an eschatological context). The 
smoke in Ex. 19:18 has often been taken to suggest a volcanic eruption, but the closest 
volcano active in historical times is near Tadra Hala al-Badr, southeast of Elat. Now since 
the OT occasionally identifies Midian with Sinai (Ex. 2:15-14:19; Nu. 25:15; Hab. 3:7)? 
one might seek to locate Sinai there. But the attempts to identify this volcano with the site 
of the theophany must be considered failures.? There is a consensus, however, that the 
text describes the theophany in the colors of a volcanic eruption. 

Ps. 104:32 alludes to the smoking mountain of Ex. 19:18: “He looks on the earth and it 
trembles, he touches the mountains and they smoke.” Ps. 144:5 prays for a repetition of 
the event: "Bow your heavens and come down, touch the mountains so that they smoke." 


2. Gen. 15:17. Gen. 15:17 tells how “a smoking fire pot and a flaming torch [/appid: 
better ‘flare’]” passed between the pieces of the sacrifice. The text “recalls unmistak- 
ably the Sinai volcano.”4 Because Yahweh makes a covenant with Abraham immedi- 
ately afterward, it is reasonable to suppose that the flaming fire represents Yahweh's 
presence. This presence, as the context implies, is numinous; but it is not terrifying, as 
in Ex. 19:18.5 

The Sinai event may also find an echo in the smoke from God's nostrils in Ps. 
18:9(Eng. v. 8) (2 2 S. 22:9), accompanied by fire, darkness, hail, and thunder; but the 
context here speaks of a manifestation of divine anger (v. 8[7]). The same is true in Dt. 
29:19(20) and Ps. 74:1: God's anger is kindled (lit. *smokes") against apostates and his 


"Die Offenbarung Gottes beim Aufenthalt am Berg Sinai," Studies in the Bible and the Ancient 
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I. Root, Derivatives: 1. Differentiation; 2. Forms; 3. Distribution; 4. Semantic Domain; 
5. Ancient Near East; 6. Translations. II. Meanings and Settings: 1. Active; 2. Stative. MI. 
Semantic and Social Development. IV. Theological Implications. V. Later Influence. 


I. Root, Derivatives. HAL distinguishes three different roots: ‘fg, “quarrel” (only 
Gen. 26:20); ‘Sg I, “oppress”; and ‘Sg II, "be strong" (only Job 40:23; possibly related 
to hzq'). Because ‘Sg and ‘Sg II are so rare and because the differentiation of dentals and 
sibilants is often nothing more than a question of dialect (as in Jgs. 12:5),? we shall 
deal primarily with the root ‘Sg I of HAL. 

Guttural, sibilant, and plosive constitute a phonetic matrix that probably expresses 
aggression by its very nature.’ Similar phonetic combinations are: Sdd, “deal violently 
with"; sht, "slaughter"; Shg, "rub away”; Sht piel, "destroy"; Smd hithpael, “destroy”; 
3s' piel, “cleave.” 


2. Forms. Verbal and substantival forms are represented about equally in the OT. 
The verb appears 27 times in active lexemes, always in the qal; in 19 of these cases the 
verb has a personal object, in 4 a material or abstract object, and in 4 no object. The 
hithpael of ‘Sg, “quarrel” (Gen. 26:20), is easy to associate semantically with the qal of 
šq. As Jer. 21:12 shows, the hapax legomenon '"a3óq in Jer. 22:3 is a normally formed 
active agent noun, contrasting with all the lexemes expressing a state, result, or situa- 
tion. With these latter we can associate the fully intransitive hen ya *^30q nähär, "Be- 
hold, the river is rising" (Job 40:23) (or: “is oppressed”? [cf. NRSV “is turbulent”]; fol- 
lowing the LXX, Fohrer emends to yispa‘, "flows abundantly").^ Naturally the qal 
passive participle, which occurs 8 times, and the pual participle (Isa. 23:12), as well as 
the great majority of the nouns, are stative in orientation: 'oXeq, "oppression" (15 
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(1983); P. Joüon, “Verbe PWY ‘retenir’ (le bien d'autrui), secondairement ‘opprimer, " Bibi 3 
(1922) 445-47; Y. I. Kim, "The Vocabulary of Oppression in the OT" (diss., Drew, 1981); 
J. Milgrom, “The Missing Thief in Lev 5, 20ff.," RIDA 22 (1975) 71-85; J. Miranda, Commu- 
nism in the Bible (Eng. trans. 1982); J. D. Pleins, "Biblical Ethics and the Poor" (diss., Univ. of 
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times); 'osqá (only Isa. 38:14 [MT 'a3*qá]);^ ““Sagim (3 times) and ma *Saqqót (twice), 
both abstract plurals: “oppression, extortion.” The PN ‘éseg (1 Ch. 8:39: a descendant 
of Saul) might derive from 39.9 Thus we find a total of 28 “active” words alongside 32 
"stative" words. 


3. Distribution. The distribution of these lexemes in the OT is noteworthy. No trace of 
the root appears in the historical books of any era, i.e., Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, 
Kings, Chronicles (except 1 Ch. 16:21 [2 Ps. 105:14] and a personal name of uncertain 
derivation in 1 Ch. 8:39; see above), Ezra, and Nehemiah. The two occurrences in the 
books of Samuel (1 S. 12:3,4) are virtually lost in the total of 55 chapters. In other words, 
narrative literature does not use this root. By contrast, it occurs 9 times in Psalms, 7 times 
each in Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the Minor Prophets, 6 times in Jeremiah, and 5 times each in 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. Thus these books contain 46 of the 60 occurrences. Other oc- 
currences are 4 in Leviticus and 3 each in Deuteronomy and Job. The data suggest two 
conclusions: (1) ‘Sg appears primarily in cultic and didactic texts; the prophetic and legal 
passages must be examined to see how they relate to this observation; (2) attempts to date 
the texts using ‘Sg generally bring us to the postexilic period. 


4. Semantic Domain. The root ‘Sg and its derivatives always denote negatively con- 
strued actions and states. Many of these actions are forbidden (e.g., Lev. 19:13; Dt. 
24:4) or characterized as reprehensible (e.g., Lev. 5:21,23[Eng. 6:2,4]) and injurious to 
the person affected (e.g., Dt. 28:29,33). Frequently “šq conduct or its result appears in 
lists of detestable acts (e.g., Ezk. 18:10-18; 22:23-31) and feared afflictions (e.g., Ps. 
146:7-9). Thus ‘šq belongs to the semantic domain associated with threats to life and 
well-being. Our word group denotes circumstances inimical to life. 


5. Ancient Near East. Outside the OT, the root is attested primarily in the Aramaic 
dialects. Its earliest occurrences, with the meaning “act with violence," are probably in 
the Nerab inscription (par. to nüs haphel, “carry off") and in Sefire III.’ Isolated occur- 
rences, with the meaning “oppress,” appear in the Aramaic Qumran fragments, Jewish 
and Christian Aramaic documents from Palestine, and Syriac and Mandaic texts.® In 
Egyptian, ‘fg may be an Aramaic loanword.? Arab. ‘aSiga, "love passionately,’ is possi- 
bly related.!? It is unlikely that Akk. 'eXqu, “mighty, massive," has anything to do with 
ig. !! 


5. On the omission of the metheg and other emendation, see H. Wildberger, Jesaja 28—39. BK 
X/3 (1982), 1444; B. Duhm, Das Buch Jesaia. HKAT IIV1 (1892), 281, reads the qal impv. of 
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matter of civil law. Such intimidation of a neighbor falls within the competence of the 
cultic community. The root ‘Sg is grounded in the ethos of this community, not in the 
earlier norms of clan life (cf. gnb, rsh, n’p). The rules in context refer to the cultic com- 
munity (Lev. 19:12; Jer. 7:6; Ezk. 18:5-18; 22:6-12). The use of ‘Sq in the sacrificial to- 
rah (Lev. 5:20-26) confirms its cultic associations. The "neighbor" to be protected 
(Lev. 19:11-13) is any member of the community. The "people" (Ezk. 18:18) is Israel, 
as constituted in the local congregation and in the temple community (Jer. 7:1-11). In 
admonitions against exploiting fellow believers (cf. Lev. 25:25, “a brother in diffi- 
culty”), 5g can always be used in a more general sense (“oppress, wrong") in contrast 
to “doing good" (Ezk. 18:18; Mic. 2:1; Zec. 7:9-10). Economic abuse of a neighbor 
then becomes (in times of crisis? under the pressure of foreign rule and internal class 
conflicts?)!$ an example of inhumane and godless conduct in general (Ps. 72:4; 
119:121-122; 'oseq, “malefactor”). Because on the national level economic exploita- 
tion affects large numbers and because it is the hallmark of all foreign rule, ‘šq can also 
be applied to the nation and the land (Ps. 105:14 = 1 Ch. 16:21; Isa. 52:3-5). 

2. Stative. a. Participle. The state of the 'a3ág, who suffers ‘6Seq, arouses concern, 
pity, a desire to help. No one gloats over the lot of the '^3ágím. The voices heard in the 
OT are those of the oppressed. As a rule, the qal passive (and pual) participle denotes 
an exploited group. In the curses inspired by the experiences of the 6th century (Dt. 
28:15-68), we find predictions of a typically parenetic mixture of corporal and polit- 
ico-economic punishment. The word 'àXüg (in combination with gaàzál or räsüs) 
frames a passage describing violent treatment and-exploitation at the hands of foreign- 
ers (vv. 29-34; why was the word not used in Lamentations?). The word has similar po- 
litical overtones in Jer. 50:33 (vocabulary of captivity); Hos. 5:11 (MT, varying from 
LXX; the earliest occurrence of 'aXáq?); Ps. 103:6 (promise of “vindication and jus- 
tice"); Eccl. 4:1 (“tears of the oppressed” as a symbol of affliction). The catalog of the 
wretched in Ps. 146:7-9, beginning with 'aXáügím, reads like a timeless picture of afflic- 
tion. The only individual, “spiritualized” usage is found in Prov. 28:17: "Someone bur- 
dened with bloodguilt" (semantic bedrock? — more likely figurative usage). The ques- 
tion is whether the three other occurrences of “$ügim (Am. 3:9; Job 35:9; Eccl. 4:1a), 
generally understood as an abstract, might not also be interpreted personally.!/ In Eccl. 
4:1a the expression ha“Stigim “Ser na ^sim, “. . . that are practiced," appears to suggest 
impersonal usage. 

b. Noun. The noun ‘öseg oscillates between concrete and abstract meaning. In Lev. 
5:23(6:4) and Eccl. 7:7, ‘öseg is palpably concrete (see also the proverbs cited in Ex. 
23:8 and Dt. 16:17). Eccl. 5:7 and Jer. 22:17 illustrate the same usage. In the case of 
bätah b*'oseq (Jer. 30:12; Ps. 62:11), there is room for doubt whether the locution re- 
fers to ill-gotten gains or an “exploitative attitude.” The expression dibber 'oseq (Isa. 
59:13; Ps. 73:8) admits only the latter interpretation. The practice of exploitation or its 


16. H. G. Kippenberg, Religion und Klassenbildung im antiken Judäa (1978). 
17. For Amos see H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 190; for Job see 
G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 472, with emendation. 
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mechanism is the subject of Jer. 6:6 and Isa. 54:14 (cf. Am. 3:6, “disaster in a city”; Jer. 
6:7; Ps. 55:10-12[9-11]). In the figura etymologica in Ezk. 18:18 and 22:29,!8 the noun 
merges with the verb; “making gain b°6Seq” refers to the attitude of the exploiter. 
Finally, Ps. 119:134 shows the word used in a very general sense, “the evil people do 
me" (cf. vv. 29,37,39,115,128,133,153,163; the word rà'á, “evil,” does not occur in 
this psalm). The context of the abstract noun ma ^saqqót (Prov. 28:16) is textually 
problematic. 


III. Semantic and Social Development. Although the scanty extent of the evidence 
makes it impossible to write a history of the term, a few stages of semantic develop- 
ment can be identified. (a) In Israelite society, characterized by division of labor and 
marked class distinctions (beginning with the late monarchy? [Jer. 21:12; 22:3,17]; 
earlier? [Hos. 5:11; 12:8(7); Am. 4:1; Mic. 2:2]), economic exploitation of the weak 
was forbidden. (b) The proponents of this ideal of social justice were prophetic and 
priestly circles. The locus of admonition and indictment was primarily liturgical. 
(c) Words belonging to the ‘Sg group, together with > 712 gäzal, > AY yänä, > MIY 
‘Gnah, and others, play a role in admonitions addressed to the community. In such con- 
texts ‘Sg refers to the various economic mechanisms and circumstances, as well as the 
corresponding attitudes of the economically powerful, that threaten the lives lived by 
the poor. (d) Particular times of crisis (exile, natural catastrophes, extortion by foreign 
rulers) made such exploitation notorious within the early Jewish community as the 
worst kind of disaster and affliction. The social history of the Jewish communities is 
discussed elsewhere.!? 


IV. Theological Implications. It is theologically significant that in the ancient Near 
East and especially in Israel the economically weak individual enjoyed divine protec- 
tion. Here age-old clan traditions of the solidarity linking the tutelary deity with his 
people and the ideal of the king who cares like a father for his people, which evolved 
from these traditions, combined fruitfully with experiences of affliction and oppression 
specific to Israel. 

In Ps. 146:7-9 the "righteous" whom Yahweh loves (v. 8c) stand in the midst of un- 
derprivileged groups, and are therefore poor themselves (antonym: the "wicked" 
[r*sa tm] in v. 9c). The "exploited" (“Sigim) stand thematically at the head of the list; 
they shall receive justice (mispat). They are followed by the hungry, prisoners, the 
blind, and those who are bowed down (vv. 7-8); the traditional "strangers, orphans, and 
widows" come after the "righteous." Yahweh cares for them all in specific ways, but 
justice (v. 7a) is the general promise to marginal groups. The king (Ps. 72:1-4) and 
each individual Israelite (Lev. 19:13; Prov. 14:31; etc.) have a religious obligation to 
protect those who are socially disadvantaged. In ancient Israel the setting in which a 
sense of this obligation was inculcated was worship (Ezk. 18; 22; Zec. 7; Ps. 146; etc.). 


18. GK, 8117p, q. 
19. > May II ‘and II. 
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V. Later Influence. The ‘šq word group did not play a significant role in the post- 
OT period: in the LXX it was leveled to adikeín, etc.; in the Dead Sea Scrolls, Apocry- 
pha, Pseudepigrapha, and NT, it is scantily attested and has no specifically economic 
overtones. It has nevertheless influenced the theology of poverty in both Judaism and 
Christianity.2° This influence is manifested especially in the exegetical work emanat- 
ing from the countries of the Third World.?! 

Gerstenberger 


20. — NIY II ‘and Il. 
21. Hanks, Tamez, etc. 
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I. Root; Distribution. II. 1. Forms and Occurrences; 2. Parallel Words and Phrases. III. 
General Usage: 1. Verb; 2. Adjective; 3. Noun. IV. Theological Aspects. V. Dead Sea Scrolls and 
LXX. 


‘Sar. H. A. Brongers, “Rijkdom en armoede in Israel,” NedTT 29 (1975) 20-35; H. Bückers, 
Die biblische Lehre vom Eigentum (1947); T. Donald, “The Semantic Field of Rich and Poor in 
the Wisdom Literature of Hebrew and Accadian,’ OrAnt 3 (1964) 27-41; H. Donner, “Die 
soziale Botschaft der Propheten im Lichte der Gesellschaftordnung in Israel," OrAnt 2 (1963) 
229-45; J. W. Gaspar, “Social Ideas in the Wisdom Literature of the OT” (diss., Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, 1947); R. Gordis, “The Social Background of Wisdom Literature,” HUCA 18 
(1943/44) 77-118; J. Gray, “Feudalism in Ugarit und Israel,” ZAW 64 (1952) 49-55; F. Hauck and 
E. Bammel, “ntwx6c,” TDNT, VI, 888-94; F. Hauck and W. Kasch, “mAobtoc,” TDNT, VI, 323- 
25; F. Horst, “Das Eigentum nach dem AT,” Gottes Recht. ThB 12 (1961) 203-21; J. Kelly, “The 
Biblical Meaning of Poverty and Riches," TBT 33 (1967) 2282-91; K. Koch, "Die Entstehung 
der sozialen Kritik bei den Profeten,” Probleme biblischer Theologie. FS G. von Rad (1971), 
236-57; H.-J. Kraus, "Die prophetische Botschaft gegen das soziale Unrecht Israels," EvT 15 
(1955) 295-307 - his Biblisch-theologische Aufsütze (1972), 120-33; A. Kuschke, "Arm und 
reich im AT,” ZAW 57 (1939) 31-57; J. A. Lucal, “God and Justice,’ TBT 32 (1967) 2221-28; 
M. Lurje, Studien zur Geschichte der wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Verhältnisse im israelitisch- 
jüdischen Reiche. BZAW 45 (1927); E. Marmorstein, “The Origins of Agricultural Feudalism in 
the Holy Land,” PEQ 85 (1953) 111-17; P. A. Munch, “Das Problem des Reichtums in den Ps 
37.49.73," ZAW 55(1937) 36-46; N. Peters, Die soziale Fürsorge im AT (1936); G. von Rad, Wis- 
dom in Israel (Eng. trans. 1972), 74-96; M. Schwantes, Das Recht der Armen. BBET 4 (1977); 
F. Selter, “Besitz, nAoötog,” Theologisches Begrifflexikon zum NT, 1 (1967), 101-4; U. Skladny, 
Die ültesten Spruchsammlungen in Israel (1962); W. Thiel, Die soziale Entwicklung Israels in 
vorstaatlicher Zeit (1980); H. E. von Waldow, “Social Responsibility and Social Structure in 
Early Israel," CBQ 32 (1970) 182-204; G. Wanke, "Zu Grundlagen und Absicht prophetischer 
Sozialkritik," KuD 18 (1972) 2-17; H. W. Wolff, "Herren und Knechte," 77Z 81 (1972) 129-39. 
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I. Root; Distribution. The root 3r (or 3r I; a root 3r II may appear in Ps. 
65:10[Eng. v. 9]') is found in Southwest Semitic (e.g., Arab. 'asara, “be abundant") 
and above all in Northwest Semitic. Apart from the OT and later Hebrew, the root — 
verb and substantives — is attested in Aramaic (‘tr/tyr) and Syriac (‘tr, with several de- 
rivatives); reference may also be made to Mandaic.? The general sense of the root ap- 
pears to be that something (or some state) is present in unusual abundance. 


II. 1. Forms and Occurrences. The ‘$r word family is represented in the OT by a 
verb and especially by two nouns. The verb ‘Sr appears 17 times: twice in the qal (Hos. 
12:9[8]; Job 15:29), 14 times in the hiphil (including Ps. 65:10[9],? as well as Ps. 
49:17[16] and Zec. 11:5,* where qal forms may be intended), and once in the hithpael 
(Prov. 13:7). The occurrences of the verb are distributed as follows: once in the Penta- 
teuch (Gen. 14:23), twice in the Deuteronomistic History (1 S. 2:7; 17:25), 4 times in 
the Prophets, and 7 times in wisdom literature (6 in Proverbs plus Job 15:29), or 8 if Ps. 
49:17(16) (besides 65:10[9]) is included. There is one occurrence in apocalyptic litera- 
ture (Dnl. 11:2). 

The adj. ‘Gsir, often used as a noun, appears 23 times (including Isa. 53:9; see be- 
low); Prov. 10:15a and 18:11a are identical (cf. also 19:1a with 28:6a). It appears 8 
times as subject, once (Eccl. 10:20) as object. Its occurrences are distributed as fol- 
lows: once in the Pentateuch (Ex. 30:15), 3 times in the Deuteronomistic History (2 S. 
12:1,2,4), 3 times in the Prophets (Isa. 53:9; Jer. 9:22[23]; Mic. 6:12), 13 times in wis- 
dom literature (9 in Proverbs and 3 in Ecclesiastes, plus Job 27:19)), or 14 if Ps. 
49:3(2) is included (besides Ps. 45:13[12]). It also appears in Ruth 3:10. 

The noun 'oser with its 37 occurrences (12 as subj. and 11 as obj.) is the commonest 
word based on the root ‘Sr Its occurrences in 2 Ch. 1:11-12 and 9:22 parallel those in 
1 K. 3:11,13 and 10:23, albeit with minor changes. These occurrences are distributed 


Isa. 53:9aß. W. F. Albright, "The High Place in Ancient Palestine," Volume du Congrès, 
Strasbourg 1956. SVT 4 (1956), 242-58, esp. 244-46; B. Barrick, “The Funerary Character of 
‘High Places’ in Palestine,” VT 25 (1975) 565-95, esp. 580-85; G. R. Driver, “Isa. 52:13-53:12: 
The Servant of the Lord,” In Memoriam P. Kahle. BZAW 103 (1968), 90-105, esp. 95; K. Elliger, 
"Nochmals Textkritisches zu Jes 53," FzB 2 (1972) 137-44, esp. 141-43; K. F. Euler, Die 
Verkündigung vom leidenden Gottesknecht aus Jes 53 in der griechischen Bibel. BWANT IV/14 
(1934), 73-75; H. S. Nyberg, “Smärtornas man,” SEA 7 (1942) 5-82, esp. 56-58; H. W. Wolff, 
Jesaja 53 im Urchristentum (1952), esp. 41, 77. 

Additional bibliography: > PARN "ebyón; 7 dal; Yin hôn; VON hasér; pP? yägar; NIY ‘and. 


1. See HAL, II, 898, citing Ugaritic. 

2. For later Hebrew see Jastrow; Levy, WTM, s.v. For Aramaic see DNSI, II, 898; Beyer, 666; 
also E. Kautzsch, Die Aramdismen (1902), 109. For Mandaic see MdD, 43b, 188a, 347a. See 
also BLe, $61na; and the inscription from Khirbet el-Qom, no. 3, discussed by K. Jaroš, BN 19 
(1982) 31-40. 

3. See I above. 

4. See below. 

5. JM, §§54c, 63c. 

6. BLe, $61na. 
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as follows: once in the Pentateuch (Gen. 31:16), 4 times in the Deuteronomistic His- 
tory, 8 times in the Chronicler’s History, twice in the Prophets (Jer. 9:22[23]; 17:11), 
and 15 times in wisdom literature (9 in Proverbs and 6 in Ecclesiastes), or 18 if the 
Psalms are included (49:7[6]; 52:9[7]; 112:3). It also occurs once in apocalyptic litera- 
ture (Dnl. 11:2) and in Est. 5:11. 

Reviewing the overall distribution of the word family, with a total of 77 occurrences 
(not including G@sar in 1 K. 22:49, which should probably be read ‘GS@),’ we note its 
relatively wide literary distribution and especially the clear preponderance of its occur- 
rences in wisdom literature, 35 in all (including Ps. 49:38[37]). 

The most disputed text is Isa. 53:9, where many scholars (esp. of an earlier era) have 
considered the expression w* et- ‘Gsir to be corrupt. The form in 1QIs* is noteworthy: a 
pl. ““strim (probably original; cf. also LXX and Targ.) has been changed to a singular 
(MT).8 The anomalous form SWYN) in Zec. 11:5, which exhibits a wealth of variants in 
the earliest textual tradition, might even suggest the noun "a3ír? It is usually read and 
understood as wa a xir ( K).!? 


2. Parallel Words and Phrases. The word family belongs to a relatively rich lexical 
field, within which it has a series of synonyms or parallel words as well as antonyms, 
occurring in more or less fixed phrases. 

In parallel with the qal of the verb, "be(come) rich,” we find mäsä’ ón, “gain 
wealth" (Hos. 12:9[8]), and güm hayil, “wealth endures” (Job 15:29). In parallel with 
the hiphil, “enrich,” we find gädal, “be(come) great" (Jer. 5:27b; cf. Samen, “grow fat,” 
in v. 28a); hisbía', “satisfy” (Ezk. 27:33); and yirbeh!! k*bód bétó, “the glory of his 
[viz., the rich man's] house increases" (Ps. 49:17[16]). As an antonym we actually find 
only a single verb: > WIN rás, “be poor" (Prov. 10:4; 1 S. 2:7, where the hiphil ptcp. of 
yrs is generally emended to méri¥ [hiphil ptcp.];!? and Prov. 13:7, where the hithpael of 
‘fr is contrasted with the hithpalel of rás, “pretend to be poor"). A substantival an- 
tonym, 75 mahsór, “man of want,” appears in Prov. 21:17. Twice the verb uses öser, 
“wealth,” as cognate object (1 S. 17:25; Dnl. 11:2). 

The adj. 'ásír, “rich,” often used as a noun, has mostly antonyms, primarily vari- 
ous terms for “poor”: 'ebyón (Ps. 49:3[2]), dal/dal (Ex. 30:15; Prov. 10:15 [pl.]; 
22:16; 28:11; Ruth 3:10), ras/ra’§ (2 S. 12:1,3; Prov. 14:20; 18:23; 22:2,7; 28:6). 
In Prov. 10:15 res, "poverty," appears as an antonym of hön, “wealth, possessions." 
Other antonyms are: 'obed, “laborer” (Eccl. 5:11[12]); yös“bim, "inhabitants" 
(Mic. 6:12); sekel, “folly” (or säkäl, “fool”!?) (Eccl. 10:6). In the problematic text 


7. See BHS. 

8. See III below. 

9. M. Sæbø, Sacharja 9-14. WMANT 34 (1969), 73-74. 

10. See BHS; also W. Rudolph, Haggai-Sacharja 1—9-Sacharja 9-14-Maleachi. KAT XI1//4 
(1976), 202; HAL, II, 897. 

11. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1—59 (Eng. trans. 1988), 480, reads yarbeh (hiphil). 

12. HAL, II, 442. 

13. > ?20 skl; M. Sæbø, TLOT, III, 1270. 
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Isa. 53:9, the parallel word is r*§d‘im, “wicked”;!* in Eccl. 10:20 it is melek, 
“king.” 

Unlike the adj. ‘sir, the noun 'oser, “wealth,” appears in several combinations in 
which the parallel word lends ‘öser a positive characterization. This is true especially 
of kabód, “glory, splendor.” This noun can be combined with ‘öser simply by means of 
w*, “and,” either in a dyad ('oser w*kübód, Prov. 3:16; 8:18a [while v. 18b presents as 
parallels hôn 'ateq üs’dägä, "enduring wealth and righteousness”;!° cf. Ps. 112:3]; 
| Ch. 29:12; 2 Ch. 17:5; 18:1; 32:27) or in a triad including hayyim, “life” (Prov. 22:4) 
or n*kdsim, “possessions” (Eccl. 6:2 [cf. the dyad in 5:18(19): 'oser ün*kasim]; 2 Ch. 
1:11,12). It appears also in the construct phrase k*bód 'osró, “the splendor of his 
riches,” i.e., “his immense riches" (Est. 5:11; cf. 1:4). This last locution expresses im- 
mensity of wealth, a notion conveyed elsewhere by röb, “abundance” (Ps. 49:7[6]), 
läröb, “in abundance" (2 Ch. 17:5; 18:1; 32:27), or gädöl, "great" (1 S. 17:25; Dnl. 
11:2). Other synonyms or terms used in positive parallelism are: hokmä, “wisdom” 
(1 K. 10:23; cf. Prov. 14:24); hayil, “riches” (Ps. 49:7[6]); kesep/zahab, "silver/gold" 
(Prov. 22:1); y*qar tip'eret, "majestic splendor" (Est. 1:4). Antonyms are relatively 
few: iwwelet, “folly” (Prov. 14:24b; 'osrüm in v. 24a need not be emended);!9 res, 
"poverty" (30:8; cf. ras, “poor,” in 13:8). 


III. General Usage. Our examination of the larger lexical field has cast some light 
on the general usage of the verb and the nouns derived from the root ‘Sr!’ This usage 
covers a wide range of senses, from positive to neutral to sharply negative descriptions 
and assessments of wealth. Of particular importance are wisdom usage (where all the 
occurrences of verb and the adj. ‘sir as well as most occurrences of the noun ‘Ofer ap- 
pear in the earlier Solomon collections) and prophetic usage. Both are theologically 
significant, albeit in different ways.!® 


1. Verb. In the case of the verb, it is clear first of all that being or becoming rich can 
be viewed as an aspect of human life that is simply assumed (Gen. 14:21-23; Ezk. 
27:33; Dnl. 11:2) or represented as a desirable goal (1 S. 17:25). It is something over 
which the individual has control, something that represents a challenge (Prov. 10:4). 
Second, however, it is equally clear that being or becoming rich is subject even more 
often to limits and restrictions — imposed, if not otherwise, at least by death (Ps. 
49:17-18[16-17]). But wealth can also be squandered by a foolish lifestyle (Prov. 
21:17). Positively, wisdom instruction associates wealth with honest labor, wisdom, 
and righteousness (10:4; 23:4; 28:20); as a result, the act-consequence doctrine can 
conclude that the riches of the wicked/ungodly (rāšā") cannot endure or can ascribe 


14. See III below. 

15. B. Gemser, Sprüche Salomos. HAT V16 (21963), 44. 

16. O. Plóger, Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII (1984), 166-67, 174, contra BHK? and BHS. See 
Sæbø, TLOT, I, 57-58. 

17. See IL2 above. 

18. See IV below. 
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wealth to God's intervention (1 S. 2:7) and blessing (Prov. 10:22).!? Against this back- 
ground, any association of riches with unrighteousness (and godlessness) becomes in- 
creasingly disquieting, leading to the problem of theodicy and the social criticism 
voiced by the prophets in their oracles of judgment (Jer. 5:17; Hos. 12:[8]; also Ezk. 
27:33; Zec. 11:5, as well as Ps. 49).20 


2. Adjective. The conclusions reached by examining the use of the verb are largely 
confirmed by the use of the adj./subst. ‘asir, except that the many antonyms?! tend to 
present a sharper contrast between the rich and the poor. We find a naive acceptance of 
the existence of rich and poor, coupled with a certain perceptible concern for the poor 
(Ex. 30:15; 2 S. 12:1,2,4; Ps. 49:3[2]; Prov. 22:2,7; Ruth 3:10). Other passages, how- 
ever, paint a negative picture of wealth, expressing not only its impermanence (Job 
27:19) but also its inadequacy and injustice (Eccl. 5:11[12]; Prov. 18:23; 22:16; 
28:6,11); this picture is painted in even darker tones by the prophets (Mic. 6:12; Jer. 
9:22). The wealthy scoundrel becomes a kind of stock figure,?? a development that 
could argue for keeping w*'et- Gsir in Isa. 53:9b as a collectively understood parallel to 
'et-r*sà'im in v. 9a.23 


3. Noun. As already emphasized,?^ the noun ‘Ser, “wealth,” appears in a series of 
locutions that lend it a positive character, especially with reference to kings (see the 
texts in 1 Kings, 1 and 2 Chronicles, Esther, and Daniel). In this context the signifi- 
cance of wisdom deserves special mention, because it leads to wealth (Prov. 3:16; 8:18; 
14:24; but contrast Eccl. 9:11). The same is true of “humility” (“ndwd) and “fear of 
Yahweh” (yir'at yhwh) as well as “righteousness” (s*dáqá, Prov. 22:4; Ps. 112:3); this 
association leads once more to the act-consequence doctrine,’ which, however, is 
relativized by Ecclesiastes (4:8; 5:12-13[13-14]). Wealth is also relativized when it is 
called less important than a good name (Prov. 22:1; cf. LXX) and when the text warns 
against trusting (bätah) in riches (Prov. 11:28; Ps. 52:9[7]). Jeremiah is even more 
caustic in his threat of judgment on those who amass wealth unjustly (Jer. 17:11). Prov. 
30:8 is remarkably evenhanded in its attitude toward wealth and poverty, and Qohelet 
can speak of riches positively as a gift of God (Eccl. 5:18[19]; 6:2). 


IV. Theological Aspects. The theological profile of what the OT has to say about 
wealth is complex, including its use of the ‘Sr word group. Above all, the OT treatment 
of wealth goes hand in hand with its treatment of poverty and the poor. There are many 
intersecting lines of approach, especially since voices representing many different mi- 


19. K. Koch, ZTK 52 (1955) 2ff.; von Rad, 124ff. See IV below. 
20. See the bibliog. at the beginning of this article. 

21. See II.2 above. 

22. Skladny, 19ff., 39ff., 62ff. 

23. Nyberg, Barrick, contra BHS and to some extent Elliger. 

24. See II.2 above. 

25. See IIL1 above. 
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lieus are heard. But the various theological aspects may be summarized under the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Wealth is simply presupposed and accepted as a fact of human life; it is some- 
thing positive and desirable. 

2. Wealth is viewed as the consequence of human activity, depending in the first in- 
stance on the industry and sagacity of the individual and made the individual's respon- 
sibility. 

3. But wealth cannot simply be an individual concern; it is equally a concern of the 
community in the context of changing economic and social circumstances. For it 1s not 
irrelevant how wealth is acquired or how it is managed, because it must not offend 
against "justice" and "righteousness." The question of wealth becomes an ethical ques- 
tion of gradually increasing importance, both in wisdom teaching and in prophetic 
preaching.*° 

4. The question of wealth is not simply an ethical question; in the Hebrew “synthetic 
view of life,” it 1s often a religious question, and we note an increasing tendency to 
ground the phenomenon and problem of wealth on a religious foundation. This ten- 
dency finds classical expression in the Song of Hannah: “Yahweh makes poor and 
makes rich; he brings low, he also exalts" (1 S. 2:7). It is developed more pointedly in 
Prov. 10, where v. 4 says that "the hand of the diligent makes rich," then v. 15 praises 
the advantage of wealth as the "fortress" of the rich, and finally v. 22 propounds a radi- 
cal theological correction: “The blessing of Yahweh makes rich, and [one's own] toil 
adds nothing to it."?7 

5. Especially among the sages, the intersection of God's blessing and God's righ- 
teousness with the unrighteousness and godlessness of the rich raises the problem of 
theodicy; it also leads to extensive social criticism in the indictment and judgment dis- 
courses of several prophets. 

In short, the ‘Sr word group paints a rather conflicted picture of wealth and what it 
means to be rich, including from a theological perspective. 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls and LXX. This word family does not appear in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, although the question of rich and poor had to be important for the self- 
understanding of the Qumran community, since their theology was shaped in a major 
way by an awareness of human need.?* 

The treatment of the ‘Sr words in the LXX is remarkably uniform: of the 77 occur- 
rences of the word family in the MT, 76 are translated by ploütos, which also repre- 
sents several of the synonyms listed previously.?? 

Sæbø 


26. See III above. 

27. Pléger, 120-21. 

28. — I, 41; also F. M. Cross Jr., The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical 
Studies (1958); M. Hengel, Property and Riches in the Early Church (Eng. trans. 1974); idem, 
Judaism and Hellenism, 2 vols. (Eng. trans. 1974); > 29 (II) ‘dnd (II), VI.1. 

29. See TDNT, VI, 323. 
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NANWY mr (astoret); *NAMWY *'ašteret; NANWY ‘astarot; ^n3nvy 
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I. Etymology. II. 't/3tr: 1. Ebla, Mari; 2. Babylonia; 3. Ugarit; 4. Deir “Alla; 5. South Arabia. 
III. t/strt: 1. Ugarit; 2. Egypt; 3. Phoenicia. IV. OT: 1. Singular; 2. Plural. V. *'asteret. VI. 
Toponyms: 1. Ending; 2. Og; 3. Identification. 


I. Etymology. Most scholars derive Hebrew forms with the consonants ‘Strt as well 
as the DNs ‘/Str(t) from the Sem. root 1/37; “be rich" (Arab. gatara, “be covered with 
rich vegetation"; ‘ard 'atür, “irrigated land"; Heb. ‘Sr I, “become rich”; ‘öser, “wealth”; 


astóret. W. F. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968), 115-17, 197-212; M.-T. 
Barrelet, “Les déesses armées et ailées,” Syr 32 (1955) 220-60; idem, “Deux déesses syro- 
phéniciennes sur un bronze du Louvre,” Syr 35 (1958) 27-44; A. Cooper, RSP, III (1981), 358, 
403-6; E. Cumont, “Astarte,” PW, II (1896), 1776-78; M. Delcor, “Astarté et la fécondité des 
troupeaux en Deut. 7, 13 et parallèles,” UF 6 (1974) 7-14; idem, “De |’ Astarté cananéenne des 
textes bibliques à l'Aphrodite de Gaza," FolOr 21 (1980) 83-92; idem, "Le hieros gamos 
d’Astarte,” RSF 2 (1974) 63-76; O. Eissfeldt, “Astarte,” RGG, I (71957), 661; G. Fohrer, 
“Astarte,” BHHW, I (1962), 142-43; T. S. Frymer, “Ashtoreth,” EncJud, III (1971), 738-39; 
H. Gese in H. Gese, M. Hófner, and K. Rudolph, Die Religionen Altsyriens, Altarabiens und der 
Mandäer. RdM 10/2 (1970), 62-63, 151-52, 161-64; J. Gray, "Ashtaroth, Ashtoreth," /DB, I 
(1962), 254-55, 255-56; idem, The Legacy of Canaan. SVT 5 (?1965), 169ff.; E. Gubel, "An Es- 
say on the Axe-Bearing Astarte and Her Role in a Phoenician “Triad,’” RSF 8 (1980) 1-17; 
W. Helck, Betrachtungen zur grossen Góttin und den ihr verbundenen Gottheiten (1971); idem, 
Die Beziehungen Agyptens zu Vorderasien im 3. und 2. Jt. v. Chr. (21971), 456-60; J. Henninger, 
“Zum Problem der Venussterngottheit bei den Semiten," Anthropos 71 (1976) 129-68; 
W. Herrmann, “AStart,” MIO 15 (1969) 6-55; idem, “‘ttrt-fr” WO 7 (1973/74) 135-36; 
T. Klauser, “Astarte? RAC, I (1950), 806-10; J. Leclant, “Astarté à cheval d'apres les 
représentations Égyptiennes," Syr 37 (1960) 1-67; idem and R. Stadelmann, “Astarte”; 
“Astartepapyrus,” LexAg, I (1975), 499-509, 509-11; F. Løkkegaard, “A Plea for El, the Bull, and 
Other Ugaritic Miscellanies,” Studia Orientalia J. Pedersen (1953), 219-35; M. J. Mulder, 
Kanaänitische Goden in het OT (1965), 43-51; A. L. Perlman, “Asherah and Astarte in the OT 
and Ugaritic Literatures" (diss., Berkeley, 1978); J. Plessis, Études sur les textes concernant 
Istar-Astarté (1921); M. H. Pope, “Attar”; ““Attart, “AStart, Astarte,” WbMyth, I (1965), 249-50, 
250-52; G. Ryckmans, ““ Attar-IStar: nom sumérien où sémitique,” FS H. von Wissmann (1962), 
186-92; R. Stadelmann, Syrisch-paldstinensische Gottheiten in Agypten (1967), 96-110; J. G. 
Taylor, “The Song of Deborah and Two Canaanite Goddesses,” JSOT 23 (1982) 99-108; 
M. Weippert, “Über den asiatischen Hintergrund der Göttin 'Asiti," Or 44 (1975) 12-21; 
U. Winter, Frau und Góttin. OBO 53 (1983), 544-51. 

On VI: F.-M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, II (31967), 255; W. Borée, Die alten 
Ortsnamen Palästinas (21968), 46-49; S. Cohen, "Ashteroth-Karnaim," /DB, I (1962), 255; 
K. Elliger, “Astaroth,” BHHW, I (1962), 142; K. Galling, “Astaroth,” BRL!, 41-42; cf. BRL?, 
111ff.; D. Kellermann, '^A&tarot — "AStaröt Qarnayim — Qarnayim," ZDPV 97 (1981) 45-61 
(with bibliog.); W. Schatz, Genesis 14. EH 23, Theologie 2 (1972), 169-70; M. Wüst, 
Untersuchungen zu den siedlungsgeographischen Texten des ATs, I. Ostjordanland (1975), 48- 
55. 
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dsir “rich”; Aram. ‘tr, "wealth"!). To explain ‘/str(t), a form with an infixed /t/ and 
metathesis of /t/ and /t/ must be postulated.? It is also surprising that the DN '/3tr(t) ap- 
pears primarily in languages (Ugaritic, Phoenician, Aramaic, Old South Arabic, 
Ethiopic) in which the verbal root ‘fr is not attested. OSA "ultr, which HAL still cites 
under 37 is no longer registered as an independent root by Beeston and Biella; the /¢/ 
instead of // in the supposed Arabic cognate gatara is also a problem. If, however, ‘t/ 
Str(t) is a secondary feminine form related to Mesopotamian EStar/IStar,? we may ask 
with Ryckmans whether the word is a Semitic form at all; if it is, it would have to be 
treated as a quadriliteral derived from a root with an unknown basic meaning. 


II. 't/str. The grammatically masculine form of the divine name, ‘t/tr, is found in 
Eblaite, Akkadian, Ugaritic, and Old South Arabic, as well as in the Moabite com- 
pound ‘str kms.^ It appears also as a theophorous element in Old Mariotic, Old Akka- 
dian, Amorite, Ugaritic, and Phoenician-Punic.? In the form ‘tr it may appear in 
Amorite; it clearly appears in Aramaic (Sefire, 8th century B.C.E.: 'trsmk; Luristan: 
trmsrn) and Palmyrene.® 


|. Ebla, Mari. At Ebla “as-tdr appears also in the specified forms das-tár sa-za, N, 
"A&tar of the administrative center,” and da3-tár ti-in.? Old Akkadian and some Old 
Babylonian personal names use 4a3-tdr as a theophorous element along with des, -tár; 
the latter form is also familiar outside the realm of onomastics. Immediately before aš- 
tár = 4inanna(MUS), the “Ebla Vocabulary” contains an entry á3/i3-tár:tá = IEN.TE.8 
Whether this reflects a form */'attarat/, as claimed by Archi, remains to be seen.? On 
the feminine cf. desy-tär bé-el-ti-Su, “EStar his Lady,” in the later inscription of Ibbit- 
Lim.! 

If the predicate in the Old Mariotic PN es34-tár-dam-qá reflects a 3rd person masc. 
stative in /-a/, "Estar is good," Estar would be a masculine god here.!! Whether the 
name of one of the deities to whom archaic temples in Mari were dedicated is really to 


|. Ahiqar 207, etc. 

2. Perlman, 104, et al. 

3. Herrmann, "Astart," 46. 

4. KAI 181.17. 

5. For Amorite see APNM, 171-72; I. J. Gelb, Computer-Aided Analysis of Amorite. AS 21 
(1980), 97-98. For Ugaritic, PNU, 113-14. For Phoenician-Punic, Benz, 385-86. 

6. For Amorite see APNM, 173. For Sefire see KAI 222A.1, 3,.14. For Luristan, J. C. L. Gib- 
son, TSSI, II, 57-58. Cf. also G. Garbini, ““Atar dio aramaico?” RSO 35 (1960) 25-28; P. Grelot, 
Documents araméens d'Égypte (1972), 466. For Palmyrene, PNPI, 46-47, 108. 

7. H.-P. Müller, ZDPV 96 (1980) 14-15. 

8. G. Pettinato, Testi lessicali bilingui della biblioteca L. 2769. Materiali epigrafici di Ebla 
IV (1982), 290. 

9. A. Archi, AAAS 29/30 (1979/80) 167-171, esp. 168b. 

10. G. Pettinato, AAAS 20 (1970) 73-76, esp. 75. 

Il. See R. Jestin, RA 46 (1952) 196, no. 44; I. J. Gelb, RA 50 (1956) 10; H. Limet, Syr 52 
(1975) 49. 
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be read 4ES4-DAR-ra-at, a feminine form of EStar, as Dossin claims, cannot be dis- 
cussed here.!? 


2. Babylonia. Bottéro deduces a masc. es4-tdr from Old Akkadian personal names 
(cf. also e4-tdr-la-ba, "Estar is a lion" [contrast the fem. in si-la-ba-at], etc.).!? The 
conservative nature of family religion probably allows us to conclude that previously a 
masc. EStar played the more important role; cf. also the PN F-nin-la-ba, “Innin is a 
lion.” '* That Ištar a goddess of love and war should bear a name that is grammatically 
masculine is best explained by the theory that originally this deity was androgynous; 
this theory may also account for her cruel aspects and the aggressive nature of her vi- 
tality. !5 

Mediated by the Old Assyrians, the cult of Ištar came to Asia Minor,!6 where Ištar 
became associated with Hurrian deities.!’ Ištar of Nineveh could even be summoned 
from Sidon, one of her cultic centers, to the Hittite kingdom, with the hope that she 
would intervene there.!® At Emar, too, the names AStar and Estar are now attested, as 
well as AStartu and ideographic forms of the name.!9 

Having become an appellative, istartu means “the goddess" in the combination ilu 
and istaru, usually with a pronominal suffix, denoting the personal gods of a family.?9 
The pl. ili u i$tarätü becomes a meristic collective term for “gods.” From the pl. form 
istarátü with its feminine ending may derive Neo-Bab. istartu, *(personal) goddess.”?! 


3. Ugarit. The role played by ‘ttr at Ugarit is minor. In the Baal myth, he is to oc- 
cupy Baal's throne while Baal is in the underworld; but his inadequacy even physically 
is quite clear: his characterization as rz, “formidable,” is atavistic and ironic.?? In the 
PN ‘ttrum the otherwise masculine god is also “mother.”?? 

Egyp. ‘d-s-td-ra is discussed in III.2 below. The combination Aram. ‘atar (< ‘attar < 
attar) + ‘atta (< 'anat) results in Aram. tr't', the name of the Hellenistic goddess 
Atargatis, the Dea Syria of Lucian.?4 


12. Dossin, in A. Parrot et al., Les temples d'Ishtarat et de Ninni-Zaza. Mission arché- 
ologique de Mari 3 (1967), 307, 329-30. See the critical comments of W. von Soden, OLZ 64 
(1969) 565; and M. Krebernik, ZA 74 (1984) 165. 

13. J. Bottéro, Le antiche divinita semitiche (1958), 40-42. Cf. J. J. M. Roberts, The Earliest 
Semitic Pantheon (1972), 37-39, 101-2 n. 290. 

14. MAD, III (21973), 160. 

15. On Istar see now C. Wilcke and U. Seidel, RLA, V (1976-80), 74-89. 

16. See H. Hirsch, Untersuchungen zur altassyrischen Religion. BAfO 13/14 (21972), 17, 20, 


17. E. von Schuler, WbM th, I, 179-80. 

18. Weippert, 20, citing KBo II, 9, i, 4; II, 36, ro. 14. 
19. Private communication from W. von Soden. 

20. CAD, VII, 273-74, s.v. istartu 2. 

21. CAD, VII, 271, s.v. istartu. 

22. KTU 1.6, I, 44ff. 

23. PNU 46; see II.5 below. 

24. KAI 239.3. See W. Röllig, WbMyth I, 244-45. 
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4. Deir ‘Alla. In the Canaanite-Aramaic inscription from Tell Deir “Alla on the up- 
per Jordan (8th/7th century B.c.E.), I, 14(16) (in the context of a description of well- 
being) reads qqn Sgr w‘Str, “the qqn plant (?) of Sgr and ‘Str’’25 The juxtaposition of the 
DNs Sgr and ‘Str corresponds on the one hand to that of the Ugaritic DNs s tr š Xgr in a 
list of sacrifices and on the other to the appellative nomina regentia in the Heb. phrase 
Y*gar-'alàpeykà w*'ast*rot sö’nekä in Dt. 7:13; 28:4,18,51.2° Caquot and Lemaire pro- 
pose such an appellative sense for Sgr w‘Str: “the increase of your cattle and sheep" ;?? 
but in Dt. 7:13, etc., 3*gar and * asteret are disambiguated semantically by nomina 
recta, which do not appear at Deir “Alla. 


5. South Arabia. The presumably great importance of ‘fr in the ancient Semitic pan- 
theon is still reflected in the role played by ‘ttr(m) or ‘tr, associated with the planet Ve- 
nus, in the religion of ancient South Arabia (but cf. also "m'ttr, if the fem. divine name 
means “Mother [is] Attar";?8 Ugar. ‘ttr’um is discussed in II.3 above). 


III. ‘¢/strt. Except for the questionable d3/i3-tár:tá from Ebla and 4ES4-DAR-ra-at 
from Mari (see II.1 above), the fem. DN ‘/Strt appears only in Northwest Semitic, 
namely Ugaritic, Phoenician-Punic, and Hebrew; Canaanite Astarte was known in 
Egypt since Amenhotep II (15th century B.c.E.). Outside Egypt, ‘/Strt appears as a 
theophorous element in personal names primarily in Phoenician and Punic; forms of 
these names later passed into Greek and Latin.?? 


l. Ugarit. In Ugaritic rituals and lists of deities, ttrt plays a relatively important 
role; in the syllabic list of deities RS 20.24, 24,30 dS; DARE" corresponds to the en- 
try / ]ttrt in KTU 1.47, 25. In the myth of Baal, however, Astarte takes a back seat to 
‘nt, Baal's "sister." The comparison of the beauty (nm par. tsm) of Hry, courted by Krt, 
to that of ‘nt and Astarte may reflect their erotic and sexual function.?! In another text>? 
‘ttrt swd[t], “Astarte the hun[tress]," plays a martial role, bringing to mind Art’s invo- 
cation of her in his curse against his son Ysb?3 and the role of the horse as an attribute 
of Astarte and ‘nt.54 Thus if Astarte, like Ištar and ‘nt — and in contrast to the more 
motherly ‘rt, the consort of the high god El — is a goddess of both love and war 
(Herrmann's emphasis on the latter role probably being too one-sided), she embodies 


25. H.-P. Müller, ZAW 94 (1982) 217-18, 229-30. 

26. Cf. KTU 1.148, 30-31; and V below. 

27. Deir “Alla I, 14; A. Caquot and A. Lemaire, Syr 54 (1977) 201. 

28. On 'ttr see M. Hófner, WbMyth I, 497-501, 547-48; idem, RAM 10/2, 268-72, 276-77, 
283, 290-91. On "m'ttr see CIH 544.2, and possibly Nami 19.5. 

29. Leclant, LexAg, I, 501; Benz, 386-87. 

30. Ugaritica V (1968), 45. 

31. KTU 1.14, III, 41-42. 

32. KTU 1.92, 2; Hermann, 7-16. 

33. KTU 1.16, VI, 55-57 (cf. 1.2, L, 8; also 40). 

34. KTU 1.86, 6; on 1.2, VI, 27-30, see Herrmann, 16-17. 
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and above all with 'á-s-tá-ra hä-rü, the “Hurrian” or "Syrian Astara” with the epithet 
“Lady of the Heavens, Lady of the Two Lands,” on a stele in Copenhagen, both dating 
from the period of Amenhotep III. An Astarte with an Egyptian tiara and spear appears 
on a Late Bronze seal from Bethel;?! Gubel describes a 7th-century scarab in the 
Hamburgisches Museum für Kunst und Gewerbe with an enthroned, clothed Astarte 
(?) bearing an ax over her shoulder.?? 


3. Phoenicia. The earliest Phoenician mention of Astarte is the ‘Strt hr on the bronze 
statuette in Seville (see III.1 above). Astarte was the object of particular devotion at 
Sidon, where King Tabnit and his father (late 6th century B.C.E.) bore the primary title 
"priest of Astarte” and only secondarily “king of the Sidonians."5? Josephus describes 
Ittoba'al as priest of Astarte.>+ The funerary inscription of Eshmunazar (early 5th cen- 
tury) calls his mother “priestess of Astarte,” followed by "queen"; both built temples, 
including a temple for /‘Str/t and for (a different?) Strt m b'1.55 In the temple of 
Eshmun at Sidon, a votive inscription was found reading /'Xtrt l'dny I’Smn, “for Astarte 
[and] for [the donor's] Lord ESmun."56 Also illustrative of the Sidonian cult of Astarte, 
besides a Phoenician seal from the 7th century,’ are 1 K. 11:5,33; 2 K. 23:13 (Jgs. 
10:6); and Lucian De Dea Syria 4. Evidence for the worship of Astarte at Tyre in- 
cludes: the Akkadian treaty of Esarhaddon (680-669) with Baal of Tyre, in which the 
curse on whoever breaks the treaty mentions as-tar-ti,58 clearly a warlike figure and 
apparently identical with di3-tar;5? the Phoenician “throne of Astarte” inscription from 
Tyre (2nd century);9? another Phoenician inscription, dating from 222, probably from 
Umm al-'Awámid, near Tyre (“for Astarte in the sanctuary of the deity of unn" );9! a 
Greek inscription from Tyre mentioning the goddess Aorpovór together with Herakles 
(= Melgart);® three texts in Josephus;9? and Philo of Byblos.® Additional Phoenician 
and Punic texts mentioning Astarte are listed elsewhere.® On Rhodes a certain b'Imlk 
refers to himself as mgm ‘Im mtrh ‘Strny, "he who arouses/exalts the deity, the bride- 
groom (?) of Aotpovén (?)."66 In a Punic inscription from Pyrgi (500 B.c.E.), the tem- 


51. ANEP, no. 468. 

52. Inventory no. 1964.324. 

53. KAI 13.1-2. 

54. Against Apion 1.18 $123. 

55. KAI, 14.14-15, 16, 18; see IIL1 above. 

56. P. Magnanini, Le iscrizioni fenicie dell'oriente (1973), 12. 

57. N. Avigad, JEJ 16 (1966) 247-51; Weippert, 13. 

58. IV, 18. 

59. R. Borger, Die Inschriften Asarhaddons. BAfO 9 (1956), 107-9, esp. 109. 

60. KAI 17.1. 

61. KAI 19.4. 

62. R. Dussaud, RHR 63 (1911) 331-39. 

63. Ant. 8.5.3 $146; CAp. 1.18 $118 (“Heracles and Astarte") and $123. 

64. Cited by Eusebius Praep. evang. 1.10, 31. 

65. Magnanini, Iscrizioni, 234; M. G. Guzzo Amadasi, Le iscrizioni fenicie e puniche delle 
cononie in occidente (1967), 19-95. 

66. KAI 44.2. 
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poral phrase bym qbr ‘Im refers to "the day of the god's burial," but k "r3 bdy, “because 
Astarte required it of me," does not suggest a sacral marriage of the king with 
Astarte.67 

The caption on a relief in the Winchester College collection identifies the goddess 
qds, often represented standing on a lion, with Astarte and "Anat.68 Therefore the PN 
balb(’)t on the spear point from al-Khadr near Bethlehem (12th-11th century) may 
also refer to Astarte; cf. the Ugaritic PN ‘bdlbit and the toponym bet l*bà ót in Josh. 
19:6 (15:32).9 As is well known, both Estar (see II.1 above) and Ištar were pictured as 
lions or depicted mounted on lions.?9 

The double deity mik tr, "King(-god) and Astarte” (or: “Astarte is king") is men- 
tioned frequently at Umm al-"Awämid near Tyre in the 3rd and 2nd centuries B.C.E. and 
appears also in Carthage, Leptis Magna (Lybia), and Cadiz (Spain).?! Other texts’? 
identify this deity as 7 hmn, “the god of Hammon;"?? and therefore possibly the prede- 
cessor of Baal Hammon, worshiped in Sam’al,’* Malta,’> Carthage, and throughout Af- 
rica. It is possible that Amn can be identified with Umm al-"Awämid (cf. hammón in 
Josh. 19:28).76 


IV. OT. Apart from 1 S. 31:10, the OT texts that mention Astarte all appear in 
Deuteronomistic polemic; these texts (and CD 5:4, which echoes the Dtr language) 
convey virtually no specific information about the religious notions associated with the 
divine names. 


1. Singular. The sg. *'astart > *'asteret (MT "astoret uses the vocalization of böser) 
appears only in 1 K. 11:5,33; 2 K. 23:13 (LXX and Josephus: Astárte). In 1 S. 31:10 
most exegetes read bet ‘aSteret for bet 'astárót (LXX eis tó Astarteion is not specific).7? 
The phrase bêt '*Iohéhem in 1 Ch. 10:10a expresses detached repugnance. 

If the "house of Astarte" into which 1 S. 31:10a says the Philistines put Saul's armor 
after he was slain was located at Beth-shan, as v. 10b suggests, the deity is the 
Egyptianized, warlike Astarte, possibly represented on a stele in Egyptian style from 
Beth-shan dating from the 13th century B.C.E.: a slim, clothed goddess with a tall coni- 


67. See, respectively, ll. 8-9, 6. Contra Delcor, “Hieros gamos,” 2; cf. TSSI, III, 145-47, 151- 
59, esp. 154, with additional bibliog. 

68. I. E. S. Edwards, JNES 14 (1955) 49-51, pl. 3; cf. ANEP, nos. 471, 474; cf. 470, 472, 473. 

69. See KAI 21; KTU 4.63, III, 38. 

70. With reference to ‘ttr, possibly cf. also /b3 in KTU 1.24, 30. 

71. KAI 71.2; masc.: l'dn in l. 1 and /'bdm in ll. 2/3. 

72. CIS, 1, 8, 1; etc. 

73. Cf. KAI 19.4. 

74. KAI 24.16. 

75. KAI 61.3-4. 

76. But see also H.-P. Müller, Rechts- und Wirtschaftsurkunden: Historisch-chronologische 
Texte. TUAT V6 (1985), 640. 

77. On the form, see Josephus Ant. 6.14.8 $374; for a different approach see O. Eissfeldt, KIS, 
II, 276 n. 1; cf. H. J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT VIII/1 (1973), 522. 
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cal atef crown and horns.’ Ashkelon, whose temple of ouranié Aphrodite Herodotus 
calls the earliest sanctuary of the goddess,’? is too far from the battlefield “on Mount 
Gilboa” (1 S. 31:1,8; cf. 2 S. 1:21); a location different from that given in v. 10b would 
have been stated explicitly in v. 10a. Antipathy toward Saul (1 Ch. 10:13ff.) and a 
knowledge of Philistine religion motivate the Chronicler to have Saul's head brought 
"into the temple of Dagon" (1 Ch. 10:10b) instead of having his body brought to Beth- 
shan, as described in 1 S. 31:10b, especially since 1 Ch. 10:9 = 1 S. 31:9 draws atten- 
tion to the fate of Saul's head. The effect is to heighten the edifying horror of the scene. 

According to 1 K. 11:5 (Dtr[N?]), Solomon, led astray by his foreign wives, wor- 
shiped Astarte of the Sidonians and Milcom of the Ammonites; in an oracle of disaster 
spoken by Ahijah the Shilonite, v. 33a (Dtr[N5?]) repeats the charge, adding Chemosh 
of Moab from v. 7. The MT of v. 7 says that Solomon built a high place for Chemosh 
and “Milcom” (reading ál*milkom for ül*molek, on the basis of kai tà basileí autón in 
v. S LXX, kai tQ melchom or the like of the Lucianic recension, and vv. 5 and 33 of 
MT); v. 6 LXX says that he built a high place for Astarte as well. 

The use of "az in v. 7 led Noth to see here an “official statement concerning the 
building program of the king”; instead of Xigqus he therefore reads */6him — reflecting 
vv. 5a and 33 MT and eidölö in v. 5 LXX instead of bdelygmati in v. 6 (cf. v. 33).8° The 
statement of location in v. 7a, absent from v. 5 LXX, is a secondary addition based on 
the more precise information in 2 K. 23:13.81 The pre-Deuteronomistic text of v. 7aab 
thus records an example of the syncretistic religious politics that Solomon practiced for 
the non-Israelite elements of his domain — not, as the Deuteronomists would have it, 
for his wives. It was the Deuteronomists who added "astoret *lohé sidönim/n before 
Chemosh and Milcom in vv. 5 and 33; the LXX followed them in v. 33 (cf. v. 6), using 
for Astarte bdelygmati = (1*)Sigqus from v. 7aab cj. (vv. 5a,33) instead of eidólois = 
(1*) *lohé. Therefore we have no information concerning any role played by Astarte in 
Solomon's religious politics. 

In 2 K. 23:13 the Deuteronomists (N?) return to all three deities, again with Astarte 
in first place, in describing Josiah's defilement of the high places, which he locates ‘al- 
p*né yfráüsálem (cf. Zec. 14:4) “Ser mimin l*har-hammishá (for MT hammashít),*? 
"opposite Jerusalem, south of the Mount of Olives"; Würthwein disputes (probably 
rightly) the historicity of this location for the time of Josiah.55 

In short, 1 K. 11:5,33 and 2 K. 23:13 bear witness only to the important role played 
by Astarte in the exilic period, possibly on the Mount of Olives. The LXX's use of 
bdélygma for Astarte shows the same antipathy toward the goddess displayed by bét 
*lohéhem in 1 Ch. 10:10a. 


78. WbMyth, I, “Syrien,” fig. 7. But cf. Stoebe. 

79. History 1.105. 

80. M. Noth, Könige. BK IX/1 (1968), 246; cf. E. Würthwein, 7 Könige. ATD 11/1 (21985), 
134. 

81. Würthwein, 131, contra Noth, 241. 

82. See BHS, HAL, II, 899. 

83. Die Bücher der Kónige. ATD 11/2 (1984), 460. 
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2. Plural. The pl. 'astárót represents the wholesale condemnation of foreign gods by 
the Deuteronomists. Especially the meristic combination — functionally comparable 
to the Akk. pl. ilü u istaratà — of habb*'alim and ha'astarót in Jgs. 10:6; 1 S. 7:4 (LXX 
Astaröth in both verses); 10:12, plus the substantially similar labba‘al (sg.!) 
w*la'astàárót in Jgs. 2:13 (LXX Astártai) and the isolated ‘Strt (pl.) in CD 5:4, refers to 
the totality of the detested idols. The Deuteronomists restrict the plural to the period of 
the judges, a usage apparently continued by CD 5:4. That the expression 'et-habb*'àlim 
w*'et-hà *serót in Jgs. 3:7 (cf. 2 Ch. 33:3) accomplishes the same purpose shows how 
little the identity of the individual goddess mattered to the Deuteronomists. Similarly, 
the LXX uses Astárte for "será in 2 Ch. 15:16 and Astártai for hà ^3erím in 24:18. See 
below for discussion of 1 S. 7:3 and 12:10. 

The Deuteronomistic descriptions of Israel's idolatry stand in the interest of a 
theodicy in the light of Yahweh's judgments; they establish the calculability of his ac- 
tions. From the beginning, the Israelites worshiped “Baal and the Astartes" (Jgs. 2:13 
— Dtr[H?]); throughout the period of the judges they continued to do what was evil in 
the eyes of Yahweh (10:6). Here the Deuteronomists seize the opportunity to anticipate 
the association of foreign gods with Sidon, Moab, and Ammon in I K. 11:33 and 2 K. 
23:13, rounding out the list with w*'et- *lohé "rám at the beginning and w*'et '*lohé 
p*listim at the end. But at the end of the period of the judges, when Samuel admonished 
them to put away the foreign gods (on this locution cf. Gen. 35:2; Josh. 24:23; Jgs. 
10:16), the Israelites put away "the Baals and the Astartes" (1 S. 7:3-4 — Dtr[N?)]). 
This action paved the way, by divine providence, for deliverance from the Philistine 
danger. In v. 3 the phrase w*('et-)haà' astàrót, “and (especially) the Astartes,” after “the 
foreign gods" sounds like an afterthought; it is probably a late Deuteronomistic or 
post-Deuteronomistic addition, obviously reflecting a contemporary concern. In the 
same vein | S. 12:10 (Dtr[H + N?]), looking back over the period of the judges, recalls 
that, when the Israelites lamented that they had worshiped “the Baals and Astartes" (cf. 
Jgs. 10:10), this confession motivated Yahweh to intervene against the enemies of Is- 


rael — successfully, as experience proved in the time of the judges (v. 11); the 
Deuteronomists expect this confession to result in similar intervention in the exilic 
present. 


In 1 S. 7:3 and 12:10, the LXX has ra álse and kai toís dlsesin instead of 
w*("et)hà'astárót. In both texts it may have read w’t-h’Srwt: in Dt. 12:3 kaí tá älse auton 
represents wa “séréhem. In contrast to 2 Ch. 15:16 and 24:18 (see above), we have here 
a confusion resulting from lack of interest in the distinction between the goddesses (cf. 
the toponym Aseróth for 'astárót in 1 Ch. 6:56[61] LXX), whose mutual assimilation 
was well advanced. 

Again, a decision whether the "queen of heaven" of Jer. 7:18; 44:17-19,25 was 
Astarte or some other female deity was of no interest to the Deuteronomist, who at 
least edited the passages. Since in a syncretistic milieu similar or identical notions 
can be associated with related gods bearing different names, the question has little 
religio-historical meaning. Immediately before and during the exilic period, besides 
the Canaanite Astarte and the Egyptianized Astarte, Ištar, who is called Sarrat 
Sammé, "queen of heaven," in a Babylonian list of gods, may have contributed to the 
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picture of the goddess, who may also have been a counterpart to the 5b] $mm/n, “Baal 
of heaven,” so popular in Syria during the 1st millennium B.C.E.5^ The same is true of 
the ouranié Aphrodíte of Ashkelon mentioned by Herodotus.5? According to 
Hermopolis Papyrus 4:1 (ca. 500 B.c.E.), a mikt Smyn, “queen of heaven," had a tem- 
ple along with the god Beth-El near the Jewish military colony at Syene;56 it must 
also remain an open question whether this goddess is specifically identical with 
Astarte. 


V. *'asteret. The appellative *'asteret appears in the phrase 'ast*rót sönekä, "issue/ 
increase of your flock" (almost certainly not “fertility of your flock")57 (Dt. 7:13; 
28:4,18,51), each time in parallel with 3*ear “ldpeykd, “offspring of your cattle.” Ac- 
cording to Delcor, this usage represents a demythologization of the two divine names 
found in the combination ‘WStr and Xgr55 Behind *‘ast*rét son stands the role of 
Astarte as the “Lady of the Animals," more precisely the “Shepherdess of Goats”; the 
picture of a goddess on an ivory tablet from a tomb in Minet al-Beida offers a visual 
representation.®? In the appellatives *‘aSteret and Seger, this analysis claims, divine 
names have become terms for the gifts bestowed by the deities. A meaning “dams” for 
'asteret is harder to defend, since the parallel Seger is hard to interpret as either a syn- 
onym or an antonym.’ Whether the sgr of Deir “Alla I, 14 is a goddess is still un- 
clear.?! Ugar. Sgr (mud)?? and Heb. Seger in the (pleonastic?) expression peter Seger 
b*hemä, “firstlings of the offspring of cattle," in Ex. 13:12 (and Sgr, “young cattle 
(breeding)," in Sir. 40:19) do not denote brood animals. The correspondence of the 
fem. * asteret in Dt. 7:13 and elsewhere to the masc. Seger make direct derivation from 
a root 3r problematic, quite apart from other arguments against such an etymology (see 
I above). 

In Dt. 7:13 and 28:4, the gifts of Astarte and Sgr are so clearly among the conse- 
quences of Yahweh's blessing that in the present form of the texts any echo of the ear- 
lier deities appears to have been lost. In case of disobedience, a curse will strike the 
womb, the ground, and the offspring of the cattle (28:18); according v. 51ap, Yahweh 
will make all 3*gar- "^lapeykà w*'ast*rot so neka, “the fruit of your livestock” (cf. vv. 
4,18) and “the fruit of your ground” the spoil of the Neo-Babylonians. 


VI. Toponyms. The toponyms 'astäröt and (b*)'est*rá (Josh. 21:27) bear witness to 
the importance of the Astarte cult. 


84. On Astarte see Gese, 191-92; for Ištar see Anum, IV, 171. 

85. History 1.105; see IV.1 above. 

86. TSSI, II, 137-38. 

87. E. König, Hebrdisches und aramäisches Wörterbuch zum AT (1910), s.v. 

88. Delcor, “Astarté” 14; KTU 1.148, 30-31; now also Deir “Alla I, 14; see II.4 above. 
89. ANEP, 464; cf. 465. 

90. Cf. GesTh, 1083; cf. KBL?, 745; HAL, II, 899. 

91. Müller, ZAW 94 (1982) 230 n. 106. 

92. KTU 1.5, HI, 16-17. 
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|. Ending. The fem. pl. 'astárót of the MT contrasts on the one hand with the masc. sg. 
of Eb. a3-tár*i93 (cf. also a$-tär-LUMK and aš-tá-LUM*'94), on the other above all with 
the fem. sg. of -s-[ta-]r-tum (in an Egyptian execration text from the 18th century),? ‘a- 
s-td-r-tu (Thutmose III, Amenhotep III, list of place names from the temple of Amarah in 
the Sudan),% ""'"gi-tar-te/rj97 ““as-tar-tu (in a bas-relief of Tiglath-pileser III from 
Nimrud),?8 (b*)'est*rá (Josh. 21:27; gentilic 'a3t*rati in 1 Ch. 27:14),?? Str (IQapGen 
21:28), and Modern Arabic tell 'astara. The correctness of MT /-ót/ may nevertheless be 
supported by the LXX equivalent (uniformly Astaröth except Aseröth in 1 Ch. 6:56) and 
the fact that the ending in the corresponding form “ndtét is additional to the morpheme 
for the feminine singular. In the case of bet I*bà ót (see III.3 above; Josh. 19:6; but Baith- 
labath in LXX A) and bêt ‘nôt (Josh. 15:59), if a localizing function is served by /-öt/ as 
well as by the alternative b°- in b*'est*rá, it is doubly realized.!% More likely b*'est*rá is a 
contraction of *bét 'est*rá,10! used as a stabilized adverbial. Since MT /-öt/ appears also 
in toponyms that do not derive from the names of goddesses, we cannot draw general 
conclusions concerning its function. The retention of feminine divine names in the plural 
in toponyms may show that observant use of a plural of majesty was better preserved in 
the toponymic tradition than in the OT narrative tradition, especially since a true numeri- 
cal plural is unlikely in a genuine toponym: only one local instantiation of the goddess is 
worshiped in a given place. But why does none of the extrabiblical texts preserve a plural 
of majesty? The frequent occurrence of the pl. 'astarót in Deuteronomistic material sug- 
gests the possibility that singular toponyms were distorted by the Deuteronomists or un- 
der Deuteronomistic influence, as a way of denouncing the despised polytheism with ref- 
erence to the particular deity in question (cf. also b*'alót in Josh. 15:24 and 1 K. 4:16 [?] 
alongside ba "lá and the Dtr replacement of “/6hé with Sigqus in 1 K. 11:7). The same 
antipathy later (?) may have occasioned the change of *bét 'asteret to bet 'astárót in 1 S. 
31:10 (see IV.1 above). 


2. Og. In an addition to an earlier formula in Josh. 9:10,!9? the Deuteronomist refers 
to ‘astdrét as the dwelling place of King Og of Bashan, where the Egyptian and Akka- 
dian transcriptions as well as Ugar. ‘trth? can be localized for other reasons.!% Josh. 
12:4; 13:12,31 add "edre t (= der'a) as a second royal city of Og, using the information 


93. G. Pettinato, AfO 25 (1974/77) 7. 

94. F. Pomponio, UF 15 (1983) 155. 

95. Helck, Beziehungen, 55. 

96. Ibid., 129; Kellermann, 54. 

97. EA 197:10; 256:21. 

98. B. Meissner, ZDPV 39 (1916) 261-63. 

99. Kellermann, 48-49. 

100. Contra Borée. 

101. Abel, 263; BHK. 

102. Wüst, 48 n. 170. 

103. KTU 1.100, 41. 

104. Kellermann, 53-56; also M. Astour, JNES 27 (1968) 32; idem, RSP II (1975), 313-14; 
M. Tsevat, UF 11 (1979) 759-78. 
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I. Extrabiblical Texts. The common OT noun ‘ét means “time” — a specific time, a 
span of time, or time in general (see IV below). It is attested with certainty only in He- 
brew, Phoenician, and Punic.! A connection with Akk. inu/ittu (enu/ettu), “time,” is of- 
ten assumed but remains highly questionable.? 


"Bemerkungen zum Gebrauch des adverbialen w*'attá im AT,” VT 15 (1965) 289-99; E. Brunner, 
Eternal Hope (Eng. trans. 1954), 42-58; J. L. Crenshaw, “The Eternal Gospel (Eccl. 3:11),” Es- 
says in OT Ethics. FS J. P. Hyatt (1974), 23-55; O. Cullmann, Christ and Time (Eng. trans. 
21962); G. Delling, "xoipóc," TDNT, III, 455-64; idem, *xpóvoc," TDNT, IX, 581-93; G. R. 
Driver, "Isaianic Problems," FS W. Eilers (1967), 43-57; G. Ebeling, "Time and Word," Future of 
Our Religious Past. FS R. Bultmann (Eng. trans. 1971), 247-66; W. Eichrodt, “Heilserfahrung 
und Zeitverständnis im AT,” TZ 12 (1956) 103-25; J. A. Emerton, “Some Linguistic and Histori- 
cal Problems in Isaiah VIII.23,” JSS 14 (1969) 151-75, esp. 156-62; M. Filipiak, "Kairologia w 
Ekl 3,1-15,” Roczniki Teologiczno-Kanoniczne 20/1 (1973) 83-93; J. Finegan, Handbook of Bib- 
lical Chronology (1964); K. Galling, “Das Rätsel der Zeit im Urteil Kohelets (Koh 3,1-15),” ZTK 
58 (1961) 1-15; idem, “Stand und Aufgabe der Kohelet-Forschung," TRu 6 (1934) 355-73; 
E. Jenni, “NY Zt time," TLOT, II, 951-61; idem, “Time,” IDB, IV, 642-49; idem, “Zur 
Verwendung von 'attà ‘jetzt’ im AT,” TZ 28 (1972) 5-12; A. Lacocque, “La conception hébraïque 
du temps," BCPE 36 (1984) 47-58; I. Lande, Formelhafte Wendungen der Umgangssprache im 
AT (1949), esp. 46-52; A. Laurentin, "We'attah — Kai nun; formule caractéristique des textes 
juridiques et liturgiques (à propos de Jean 17,5)," Bibl 45 (1964) 168-97, 412-32; J. A. Loader, 
Polar Structures in the Book of Qohelet. BZAW 152 (1979), esp. 29-35; idem, “Qohelet 3, 2-8, a 
‘Sonnet’ in the OT,” ZAW 81 (1969) 240-42; O. Loretz, “kt hyh — ‘wie jetzt ums Jahr’ Gen 
18,10," Bibl 43 (1962) 75-78; idem, Qohelet und der alte Orient (1964), esp. 186-88, 251-54; 
D. Lys, "Par le temps qui court," ETR 48 (1973) 299-316; J. Marsh, The Fulness of Time (1952); 
idem, “Time, Season,” in A. Richardson, ed., A Theological Word Book of the Bible (1950), 258- 
67; J. Muilenburg, "The Biblical View of Time,” HTR 54 (1961) 225-71; H.-P. Müller, “Notizen 
zu althebräischen Inschriften, I" UF 2 (1970) 229-42, esp. 234-35 n. 62; idem, Ursprünge und 
Strukturen alttestamentlicher Eschatologie. BZAW 109 (1969); J. M. Rodríguez Ochoa, "Estudio 
de la dimensión temporal en Prov., Job y Qoh.,” EstBíb 22 (1963) 33-67; C. von Orelli, Die 
hebräischen Synonyma der Zeit und Ewigkeit genetisch und sprachvergleichend dargestellt 
(1871); E. Otto, “Altägyptische Zeitvorstellungen und Zeitbegriffe,” Die Welt als Geschichte 14 
(1954) 135-48; M. Perani, "La concezione del tempo nell’ AT,” Sacra Doctrina 23 (1978) 193- 
242; idem, “Relievi sulla terminologia temporale nel libro di giobbe,” Henoch 5 (1983) 1-20; 
G. Pidoux, "A propos de la notion biblique du temps," RTP 2 (1952) 120-25; H. D. Preuss, 
Jahweglaube und Zukunftserwartung. BWANT 87 (1968); G. von Rad, Wisdom in Israel (Eng. 
trans. 1972), esp. 138-43; C. H. Ratschow, "Anmerkungen zur theologischen Auffassung des 
Zeitproblems," ZTK 51 (1954) 360-87; J. Schreiner, “Das Ende der Tage,” BiLe 5 (1964) 180-94; 
M. Sekine, “Erwägungen zur hebräischen Zeitauffassung,” Congress Volume, Bonn 1962. SVT 9 
(1963), 66-82; J. van Seters, In Search of History (1983); W. von Soden, J. Bergman, and 
M. Sæbø, ‘DI yöm,” TDOT, VI, 7-32 (bibliog.: 7-8); G. Stählin, “viv (&pr);" TDNT, IV, 1106- 
23; P. Tachau, "Einst" und "Jetzt" im NT. FRLANT 105 (1972); S. Talmon, “The Calendar 
Reckoning of the Sect from the Judean Desert," ScrHier 4 (21965) 162-99; W. Vollborn, Studien 
zum Zeitverständnis des ATs (1951); S. J. de Vries, Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow (1975); C. F. 
Whitley, Koheleth, His Language and Thought. BZAW 148 (1979), esp. 30-33; J. R. Wilch, Time 
and Event (1969) (bibliog., 172-80); R. Yaron, "Ka'eth hayyah and koh lehay,” VT 12 (1962) 
500-501; F. Zimmermann, The Inner World of Qohelet (1973), esp. 44-49. 


1. DNSI, Il, 896. 
2. AHw, I, 382b, 405-6; CAD, V1, 153b, 304-10; cf. Wilch, 155-60; Jenni, TLOT, II, 952; 
HAL, II, 899-900. 
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Heb. 'et is rare in ancient texts apart from the Bible. Especially noteworthy is the 
noun ‘ft as an accusative expression of time in Lachish ostracon no. 6: yr’ yhwh 't ‘dny 
h't hzh slm, "May Yahweh cause my lord to see weal at this time.” In some cases, how- 
ever, the context suggests that the most natural course is to interpret ‘t as a defective 
writing of 'attá, “now” (Ezk. 23:43; Ps. 74:6).4 Cross and Freedman propose a pronun- 
ciation *‘at(t) < *'ant by assimilation of the n; cf. Ugar. ‘nt, “now,” and Biblical Aram. 
k*'enet, “now” (Ezr. 4:10-11; 7:12). This interpretation applies, for example, to w'r, 
"and now,” in preexilic texts from Murabba’ät, Lachish (ostracon no. 4), and Tell 
Arad.® In particular, note the expression ‘t kym, probably meaning “now on this very 
day, right now,” in the Lachish ostraca,’ where it appears in the blessing formula “May 
Yahweh cause my lord to hear good news" (y3m' yhwh `t 'dny $m't §lm), used as a greet- 
ing. 

The noun ‘t occurs sporadically in Phoenician and Punic.® A Phoenician text from 
Sidon reads ngzlt bl ‘ty, "I was snatched away before my time” (cf. Heb. b*lo" ‘ét).? Two 
Punic texts use 't for precise dating: the first, from Carthage, speaks of "the time of lord 
‘dnbT’; the second, from Malta, reads “in the time of the lord of the elite company."!? 
Finally, note a I st-century-c.E. Neo-Punic inscription from Leptis Magna, which is dif- 
ficult to interpret: ytn' | ‘bd bsp’t kl h't, "They authorized him to use (?) the tunic (?) at 
all times” (cf. the OT expression b*kol-‘ét; see IV.1.a below). 


II. Etymology. Despite protracted and intensive investigation on many fronts, the 
etymology of the noun tf must be considered a mystery.!! I shall summarize the most 
important etymological theories put forward to date. 

Scholars who presuppose a triliteral root come to very different conclusions. Some 
suggest a root III w/y, such as ‘dh I, “pass,” or ‘nh I, “answer, respond."!? Others think 
of a root with a reduplicated second radical, 'tt;!? but such a root is not attested in OT 


3. KAI 196.1; for discussion and alternative interpretations, see Müller, "Notizen," 234-35 
n. 2; also DNSI, II, 896, where other occurrences are listed. 

4. See Müller; L. A. Bange, A Study of the Use of Vowel-Letters in Alphabetic Consonantal 
Writing (1971), 127; F. M. Cross and D. N. Freedman, Early Hebrew Orthography. AOS 36 
(1952), 52-53. 

5. UT, no. 1888. See also DNSI, I, 526-28. 

6. For Murabba'at see DJD, II (1961), 96, no. 17, 1. 2 (8th century B.C.E.); for Lachish, KAJ 
194.2; for Arad, TSS/ (repr. 1973), I, 49-54. 

7. Müller, "Notizen," 234-35; KA/ 192.3; 194.1; 195.2-3. 

8. DNSI, II, 896; KAI, III, 20; Karthago, Revue d'archéologie africaine 12 (1963/64), 52; 
CRAIBL (1968) 12; Tomback, 259. 

9. KAI 14.2-3. See IV.2.a.(3) below. 

10. For the first see CRAIBL (1968) 117, 1. 2. For the second, M. G. Guzzo Amadasi, Le 
iscrizioni fenicie e puniche delle colonie in occidente (1967), 23, no. 6, l. 4. 

11. For surveys and discussions, see particularly Barr, Biblical Words, 110-34; Wilch, 155- 
60; also GesB, 628a; TLOT, II, 951-52; HAL, II, 899-900. 

12. For the former see, e.g., GesTh, 1083b, 990b-94b; for the latter, e.g., J. Levy, ChW, 572; 
F. Delitzsch, Prolegomena eines neuen hebräisch-aramäischen Wórterbuchs zum AT (1886), 115. 

13. E.g., P. Kahle, Der masoretische Text des ATs (71966), 68. 
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Hebrew. Still others suggest a root I y, specifically y‘d, “appoint.”!4 In the light of Akk. 
‘idtu, “agreement,” a root ‘dt has also been proposed.!? Akk. inu/ittu (enu/ettu), “time,” 
has suggested a root ‘nt, which is attested in Aramaic.!6 

At the same time, others have considered the possibility of derivation from a 
biliteral root. Apart from occasional references to (w)d I (cf. Arab. ‘dda, “turn back"; 
found in OT Hebrew only in the piel, polel, and hithpolel), ‘n (+ a fem. ending -r) has 
been the primary object of discussion.!" This approach connects Heb. 'et and Aram. 
k'n/k'nt/k‘t, “now,” with an Ugar. noun ‘nt, ostensibly used adverbially to mean 
“now.” 18 

Today one may observe a tendency to favor derivation from the root y'd, “appoint,” 
with the primary meaning of ‘ét being “appointed time" (*'idt > *'itt > 'er).!? If this ex- 
planation is correct, '2t is related etymologically to Heb. 'edá I, “assembly,” and mó' ed, 
“meeting place, assembly; agreed time, appointed time."?9 


III. OT Occurrences. The Heb. noun ‘et, pl. 'ittim/'ittót, is normally feminine; the 
exceptions are questionable.?! There are 296 occurrences in the OT, concentrated in the 
following books (excluding Ezk. 23:43 K and Ps. 74:6 K): Ecclesiastes, 40 (31 in ch. 
3); Jeremiah, 36; Psalms, 22; Deuteronomy and Ezekiel, 18 each; Daniel and 2 Chroni- 
cles, 16 each; 2 Kings and Isaiah, 11 each (8 in Isaiah 1—39); Genesis, Judges, and Job, 
10 each; 1 Chronicles, 9. 

Two derivatives are found in the OT. The adj. ‘itt?, “opportune,” is a hapax 
legomenon found only in Lev. 16:21; the proposed emendation ‘Gtid is not convinc- 
ing.22 The adv. 'attá occurs 433 times (including Ezk. 23:43 Q and Ps. 74:6 Q), 272 
times in the expression w*'attá.?? Its occurrences are notably concentrated in the narra- 
tive books: 1 Samuel, 46; Genesis, 40; 2 Samuel, 30; 2 Chronicles, 29; Judges, 24; 
| Kings, 23; 2 Kings, 22; Exodus, 20; Joshua, 19; Numbers, 15. They are less frequent 
in the prophetic and poetic books: Isaiah, 29; Job, 18; Jeremiah, 16; Psalms, 13; Hosea, 
12; Ezekiel, 8. 

In all probability the masc. PN 'attay (only 1 Ch. 2:35-36; 12:12[Eng. v. 11]; 2 Ch. 


14. E.g., von Orelli, 47. 

15. E.g., H. Bauer and P. Leander, Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramäischen (1927), $512. 

16. E.g., Delitzsch, Wörterbuch, 34, 116. 

17. For derivation from the former see, e.g., Jastrow, 1128a; from the latter, Wilch, 158-60; 
Aartun, 14. 

18. DISO, 125; KBL?, 1086b; KTU 1.19, III, 48, 55-56; IV, 6; cf. UT, no. 1888, and 102 n. 3; 
but see WUS, no. 2065. 

19. BLe, $61j; J. C. de Moor, The Seasonal Pattern in the Ugaritic Myth of Ba'lu. AOAT 16 
(1971), 149; E. Vogt, LexLingAram, 85b; TLOT, II, 952; HAL, II, 900. 

20. > "IY? yá'ad. 

21. Emerton, 159, citing Driver. See D. Michel, Grundlegung einer hebräischen Syntax, | 
(1977), 58-59. 

22. Contra Wilch, 138, et al. See BLe, $61w,x. 

23. On formation and usage see VG, I, 464ha; JM, §§32f, 93g; K. Beyer, Althebrdische 
Grammatik (1969), 55; HAL, II, 901-2. See esp. Stählin; Lande; Laurentin; Brongers; Jenni, 
"Zur Verwendung." 
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11:20) is not connected etymologically with ‘ét.24 Also highly dubious is the associa- 
tion of 'et with the noun ‘6nd, as “(time of) sexual intercourse" (Ex. 21:10).2> 


IV. Philology. 

1. Meaning. It is immediately obvious that 2t in the OT always refers to time. This 
is made clear by its various contexts and its frequent use with prepositions (‘ad, “until,” 
and min, "since," temporal 5*, I°, and k*, and occasionally ‘el-; see IV.2.a-d below) and 
temporally functioning adjectives (e.g., gäröb, "near" [Isa. 13:22]; rahóq, "distant" 
[Ezk. 12:27 pl.; see IV.5 below]). By means of genitive modification and other con- 
structions (see IV.5 below), a specific time can be defined or appraised in the cycle of 
nature, in human life, or in history. The derived adj. 'attá, "at this time," 1.e., "now" 
(see IV.6 below), further clarifies the picture. But precise definition of this term for 
time remains difficult and can be approximated only by comparison with other tempo- 
ral expressions. 

Although occasionally 'et can parallel > OV yóm, “day” (e.g., Ezk. 7:7,12; cf. also 
the expression "in those days and at that time" in Joel 4:1[3:1]; Jer. 33:15; 50:4,20), in 
essence ‘Zt is not a natural division of time; neither does it imply per se a special situa- 
tion in the course of history — contrast, e.g., > MINN 'ah*^rít, "end," but also “time to 
come, future”; > T9 ‘ad, “eternity”; > D71Y 'ólàm, “long time, age"; > OTP qedem, 
“ancient time"; > YP ges, “end, limit,” also “end time"; and > WX" r0’$ (and deriva- 
tives) in the sense of "beginning (of a certain time period)." Temporal terms of this na- 
ture appear also in many prepositional and adverbial constructions (along with words 
like ‘Gz, then"). By itself, ‘Zt does not denote a certain length of time — neither an ex- 
tended period (chiefly expressed by locutions with y6m/ydmim; 'ad/ód; ‘6lam; > N 
dôr, “cycle, lifetime, generation"; or heled, "lifetime," but also "world") nor a brief 
“moment” (for which one finds, e.g., peta’, > YA") rega’, or Biblical Aram. sa à). In it- 
self, Zt is no more defined temporally than — DPA mägöm is delimited spatially. 
Rather it is related semantically to the most general temporal terms of the OT, above all 
— TY mó'ed, “agreed time" or “festival (time).” We even find occasionally mó'ed in 
parallel with "et (e.g., Jer. 8:7; cf. also 2 K. 4:16,17; 2 S. 24:15), but 'et does not share 
the cultic associations of mó ed. There are also several less frequent temporal terms of 
a general nature, e.g., *'open, "(proper) time" (only Prov. 25:11); “Sdn, “(incipient) 
time" (only Prov. 20:20 Q; 7:9 cj.); zman, “specific time, hour” (4 times in the Hebrew 
OT: Eccl. 3:1 par. '2t; Est. 9:27,31; Neh. 2:6; also Sir. 43:7 par. mó'ed); and Biblical 
Aram. z*mdn (11 times) and ‘idddn, “(specific) time" (Dnl. 2:8,9,21; 3,5,15; 
4:13,20,22,29[16,23,25,32]; 7:12,25). 

Insofar as it is legitimate at all to speak of the basic meaning of a noun, for ‘@t one 
might propose in the first instance “(a definite point in) time of/for [something]."?9 But 
it must be stressed that in a number of passages nothing is said explicitly concerning 


24. See IPN, 191; PNPI, 108a; HAL, II, 903. 
25. > NIY I ‘Gna (I), II.8. 
26. Cf. TLOT, II, 952. 
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any determination of the point in time or its relationship to something specific (for ex- 
amples see IV.4 below). 


2. With Prepositions. Like most of the temporal terms cited above, ‘Zt is used most 
often in combination with a variety of prepositions. Such prepositional locutions, in 
part formulaic, normally function as temporal adverbs and serve to locate an event at a 
certain time or in a certain period.?’ 

a. b*. Comparison of the prepositions used with @f with those used with the two 
other most common terms for time in the OT shows that ‘läm most often appears in 
combination with /* or ‘ad, whereas b* takes precedence in the case of both ‘ët and yóm. 

(1) In the case of b? + Zt, the most frequent usage is the formulaic phrase bà'et 
hahi’, “at that time,” with 68 occurrences: Deuteronomy, 15; 2 Chronicles, 8; Judges 
and Jeremiah, 7 each; 2 Kings, 5; Joshua, 4; 1 Kings, Isaiah, and Zephaniah, 3 each; 
Genesis, 1 Chronicles, and Daniel, 2 each; and one each in Numbers, Joel, Amos, Mi- 
cah, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. We also find such expressions as bà Zt, “at the proper 
time" (Eccl. 10:17); ba'et hazzó t, "at this time" (Est. 4:14); pl.: bá'ittim, “in (these) 
times" (Dnl. 11:6); bàá'ittím hähem, “in those times" (Dnl. 11:14; 2 Ch. 15:5). Cf. also 
€t with other prepositions: ‘ad hà'et hahi’, “until that time" (Dnl. 12:1; Neh. 6:1); min- 
hàá'et hahi’, “trom that time on" (Neh. 13:21). 

(2) The expression bà'et hahi’, comparable especially to bayyóm hahü’, “on that 
day," refers in most cases (52 times)?? to a time or period in the past. In the narrative 
sections of the Pentateuch, the Deuteronomistic History, and the Chronicler's His- 
tory, the expression is used with the consecutive imperfect as an introductory or a 
connective formula (e.g., way*hft bà'et hahi’, "and it happened at that time" [Gen. 
21:22; 38:1; 1 K. 11:29]; wayyakkü "et-mó'àb bä’et hahi’, “and at that time they 
smote Moab" [Jgs. 3:29; cf. Josh. 6:26; 11:10,21; Jgs. 12:6; 21:14; 1 K. 8:65 (text?); 
2 Ch. 13:18; etc.]) or with the perfect as a defining or linking statement of time (e.g., 
ba‘et hah? ‘amar yhwh '"el-y*hósua', “at that time Yahweh said to Joshua" [Josh. 
5:2]), but chiefly in annalistic style (e.g., ba'et hah? hala “*biyd, “at that time Abijah 
fell sick" [1 K. 14:1; cf. 2 K. 16:6; 18:16; 20:12; 24:10; 2 Ch. 16:7; 28:16; etc.]). 
Only exceptionally does the expression occur in retrospective nominal clauses (e.g., 
Nu. 22:4; Jgs. 4:4; 14:4). 

In the context of Deuteronomy, with its linear presentation of sacred history,?? bà'et 
haht’ is used to mark the interval between the “now” ("attá) or “today” (hayyóm) of the 
speaker and specific events that took place in the earlier period of the history of God's 
people (e.g., “And I [Moses] spoke to you at that time [ba'et hahi’, the revelation at 
Horeb] and said . . .” [Dt. 1:9; also 1:16,18; 2:34; 3:4,8,12,18,21,23; 4:14; 5:5; 9:20; 
10:1,8]?9). But the same formula can also appear in the promises and threats of the 
prophets, usually with the imperfect (e.g., "At that time gifts will be brought" [Isa. 


27. See BDB, 773; TLOT, Ul, 953-57; HAL, II, 900-901. 

28. TLOT, II, 953. 

29. H. D. Preuss, Deuteronomium. EdF 164 (1982), 185-90. 
30. Ibid., 62, 179-80, 184, 196. 
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bô’ hassemes, “at the time of sunset" (Josh. 10:27; 2 Ch. 18:34); cf. 2 S. 11:1; Ps. 32:6 
(text?); 1 Ch. 20:1; with a verbal clause, /*'et tamiit raglam, “the time when their foot 
shall slip" (Dt. 32:35; see IV.4, 5 below). 

Occasionally, however, the prep. /* with 'et serves to introduce an independent da- 
tive object, e.g., /*'et kazo t, “at such a time as this" (Est. 4:14b); cf. Jer. 8:15; 14:19; 
Job 38:23; Dnl. 8:17. 

c. k*. The prep. k* is used with ‘@t 22 times, with no clear difference in meaning be- 
tween b*, /*, and k*. There are 5 occurrences of the expression ka'et, which is compara- 
ble to kayyöm, “now” (Nu. 23:23; Jgs. 13:23; 21:22 [possibly to be read Kf 'attá?9]; Isa. 
8:23[9:1] [text?37]; Job 39:18); cf. also k*mó 'et (Ezk. 16:57; possibly to be read k*mó 
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'attà[h]*8). The expression is used 9 times in combination with mähär, "tomorrow," 8 
of which are in the formula kà'et mähär, “at this time tomorrow" (Ex. 9:18; 1 S. 9:16; 
20:12; 1 K. 19:2; 20:6; 2 K. 7:1,18; 10:6) and once in the synonymous mähär kä’et 
hazzö’t (Josh. 11:6). 

The meaning of the expression ka‘ét hayyá (Gen. 18:10,14; 2 K. 4:16,17) is dis- 
puted. Departing from earlier explanations, Yaron cites the analogous Akkadian ex- 
pression ana balät, “at this time next year"?? “The phrase occurs only in Gen. 
18:10,14; and 2 Kings 4:16,17 in the OT, each time in the same context; this is a cer- 
tain sign that the phrase, otherwise unknown, was passed on in this particular narra- 
tive of the birth of a child (it is there in Gen. 17:21, in the same context, but some- 
what altered)."49 It should be noted, finally, that the combination kf + 'et + noun or 
infinitive also occurs: with a noun, Dnl. 9:21; with an infinitive, 1 S. 4:20 (text?); 
2 Ch. 21:19. 

d. Other Prepositions. I shall not go into further detail here about the other preposi- 
tions used with '2t: ‘ad, “until” (12 times: Josh. 8:29; 2 S. 24:15; Ezk. 4:10,11; Mic. 
5:2[3]; Ps. 105:19; Dnl. 11:24,35; 12:1,4,9; Neh. 6:1); min, "since" (8: Isa. 48:16; Ezk. 
4:10,11; Ps. 4:8[7]; Dnl. 12:11; Neh. 13:21; 1 Ch. 9:25; 2 Ch. 25:27); and ‘el, “to” 
(once: 1 Ch. 9:25). 


3. Construct Phrases. When used as a nomen regens in a construct phrase, 'et nor- 
mally denotes a specific time or period the nature of which is defined by the following 
noun, infinitive, or verbal clause. In most cases (65 times), the nomen rectum 1s a sub- 
stantive. Often the phrase denotes a time defined by the course of nature: 'et (hà)'ereb, 
"evening time" (Gen. 8:11; 24:11; Josh. 8:29; 2 S. 11:2; Isa. 17:14; Zec. 14:7); 'et 
soh°’rayim, “noon” (Jer. 20:16); ‘Zt malqós, “season of the spring rain” (March-April,*! 


36. See BHS. 

37. Driver, 43-49; Emerton, 156ff.; but cf. H. Wildberger, /saiah 1-12 (Eng. trans. 1991), 
384ff. 

38. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 333. 

39. — IV, 343-44. 

40. C. Westermann, Genesis 12—36 (Eng. trans. 1985), 280; cf. also R. Kümpel, Bausteine 
biblischer Theologie. FS G. J. Botterweck. BBB 50 (1977), 162. 

41. AuS, I2, 302ff. 
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Zec. 10:1); Zt (hag)gäsir, “time of the grain harvest" (April-June; Jer. 50:16; 51:33); 
et t*Xübat hassänä, “time of the turn of the year" (1 Ch. 20:1); 'et zignä, “time of old 
age" (Ps. 71:9; cf. 1 K. 11:4; 15:23); Zt niddá, “time of menstruation” (Lev. 15:25); cf. 
also ‘Zt dödim, “age for love" (Ezk. 16:8); ‘ét hazzämir, “time of pruning (the grapes)" 
(meaning unclear; possibly "vintage time" or "time of singing") (Cant. 2:12). 

But such phrases can also refer to times that are not inherent in the course of nature 
but are determined independently, either by human beings as a regular element of ev- 
eryday life (e.g., Zt hä’ökel, “mealtime,” Ruth 2:14) or of cultic practice (e.g., 'et 
minhat- 'àreb, "time of the evening sacrifice,” Dnl. 9:21), or by God for human weal or 
woe. Examples of the latter include: ‘€t marpeh/,, “time of healing" (Jer. 8:15; 14:19); 
'et Salóm, “time of peace" (Eccl. 3:8); 'et räsön, “time of (God's) favor" (Isa. 49:8); cf. 
also ‘Zt päneykä, “time of your appearance/personal presence” (Ps. 21:10[9]); contrast 
et 'app*kà, “time of your anger" (Jer. 18:23); ‘Zt n*qamá, “time of (God's) vengeance" 
(Jer. 51:6; cf. 46:10, "day of vengeance"); ët p*quddá, “time of punishment" (Jer. 
8:12; 10:15; 46:21; 50:27; 51:18 [cf. 6:15; 49:8; 50:31]); Zt sará, “time of trouble" 
(Isa. 33:2; Jer. 14:8; 15:11; 30:7; Ps. 37:39; Dnl. 12:1; with suf.: Jgs. 10:14; Neh. 9:27 
[cf. 2 K. 19:3, etc.: yöm-särä; Job 38:23: 'et-sár; Jer. 15:11; Am. 5:13; Mic. 2:3; Ps. 
37:19; Eccl. 9:12: et rā'â; with suf.: Jer. 2:27,28; 11:12]); €t milhämä, “time of war" 
(Eccl. 3:8); Zt ges, "time of the end" (Dnl. 11:35,40; 12:4,9; cf. also 8:17: ‘et-gés; 
8:19: mó'ed ges); 'et *woón ges, “time of final punishment" (Ezk. 21:30,34[25,29]; 
35:5); 'et 'arsó, "time of (judgment upon) his land" (Jer. 27:7); ‘Zt mó'ed, “appointed 
time" (2 S. 24:15); 'et édàm, “time of their calamity” (Ezk. 35:5); and 2t góyim, “time 
of the nations" (Ezk. 30:3; cf. 16:57). 

In Ps. 31:22(21) b*'et mäsör, “in the time of affliction,’ has been a commonly ac- 
cepted emendation ever since Wellhausen and Duhm (alternatively: b*'et mäsög, “in 
the time of tribulation”); but the MT is preferable: b*7r mäsör, “in a fortified city,” fits 
easily into the context: b*seter püneyká . . . b*sukká, "in the shelter of your presence... 
in a booth" (v. 21[20]).? For “teret in Jer. 33:6, an unexplained hapax legomenon, 
Rudolph has proposed the plausible emendation "et rewah, "restoration." ^^ 

Related to construct phrases comprising ‘éf + a noun are the some 25 occurrences of 
‘ét + an infinitive construct (most commonly bô’ [5 times] or yasa' [4 times]). Here too 
we are often dealing with the temporal fixation of a natural event, e.g., @t bd’ 
hassemes, “at sunset" (Josh. 10:27; 2 Ch. 18:34); ‘ét yahém hassö’n, “the time when the 
flock is in heat" (Gen. 31:10); 'et bô’, "the time of coming (of the turtledove?)" (Jer. 
8:7); Zt ledet, “time of delivery" (Gen. 38:27; Job 39:1); Zt mát, “time to die” (1 S. 
4:20). But the reference can also be to a human activity: 'et se't has30 "bot, “the time 
when women go out to draw water" (Gen. 24:11); gören ‘ét hidrikä, “the time when a 
threshing floor is trodden” (Jer. 51:33); 'et he'asep hammiqneh, “time for the animals 
to be gathered" (Gen. 29:7); other examples include 1 S. 18:19; 2 S. 11:1; 2 K. 5:26; 


42. AuS, III, 4-5. 
43. Contra H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1—59 (Eng. trans. 1988), 360. See BHS. 
44. W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT 1/12 (31968), 214; cf. BHS; HAL, II, 906. 
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Isa. 48:16; Jer. 11:14; Eccl. 3:4b,5af; 1 Ch. 20:1; 2 Ch. 28:22. Finally, the time of a di- 
vine activity can be fixed: ‘@t qabb*si ‘etkem, "the time when I gather you [Israel]" 
(Zeph. 3:20); 'et bó-d*bàró, "the time when his word comes (to pass)" (Ps. 105:19); 
see also Hag. 1:2; Ps. 32:6; 2 Ch. 21:19. The construction ‘ét + infinitive construct with 
l° is discussed below (see IV.4). 

Some texts, primarily from the exilic or postexilic period, contain the combination 
‘ét + a verbal clause. This construction may use either the perfect ('et p*gadttw, “the 
time when I punish him,” Jer. 49:8; also 6:15; 50:31; Mic. 5:2[3]; Ps. 4:8[7];# Dnl. 
12:11; 2 Ch. 20:22; 29:27) or the imperfect (Zt tämüt raglam, “the time when their foot 
shall slip," Dt. 32:35; also Nu. 23:23; Hos. 13:13; Job 6:17; 2 Ch. 24:11). Sometimes 
we find a relative clause: Zt “Ser Salat ha 'adàm, “the time when one person exercises 
authority over another" (Eccl. 8:9); also 2 Ch. 25:27 and Ps. 4:8(7). 

Only rarely does zt appear in a construct phrase with an active participle (e.g., 
[b*]'et mölikek baddärek, “the time when he [Yahweh] led you [Israel] in the [right] 
way, Jer. 2:17; also Ezk. 27:34). 


4. Other Constructions. Several texts place more emphasis on t as an independent 
element of a clause. The actual constructions vary considerably. 

Some 30 times ‘Zt is modified by a following infinitive construct with /*, not rarely 
functioning attributively. Examples are: "et lidró3 'et-yhwh, “the (right) time to seek 
Yahweh” (Hos. 10:12); 'et-bet yhwh l*hibbänöt, “the time to build Yahweh a temple" 
(Hag. 1:2); cf. Hag. 1:4; Ps. 102:14; 119:126; Job 39:2; Eccl. 3:2-8a (23 times). 

Sometimes an independent 'et is the object of a preposition. With b* it denotes the 
right or best time to do something, e.g., ba et yokelá, "[your princes] feast at the proper 
time" (Eccl. 10:17).46 The expression kà et means “about this time," “now” (Jgs. 13:23; 
21:22; see further IV.2.c above). There are also isolated instances of related construc- 
tions using the preps. min and ‘ad or ‘el (me'et 'ad-'et, "from time to time," Ezk. 
4:10,11; mé‘ét "el-'et, “from one appointed time to the next," 1 Ch. 9:25; [w*J'ad- et, 
"until the time [appointed by God]," Dnl. 11:24). 

Totally unique is the construction (w*)hà'et g*Samím in Ezr. 10:13, which to all ap- 
pearances means “it is the time of heavy rain.’48 The language peculiar to Ecclesiastes 
occasionally treats 'et as an independent entity: kf-'et wdpega’ yiqreh 'et-kulläm, "time 
and change happen to them all” (9:11); the heart of the sage knows "et ümispat, "time 
and judgment" (8:6; hendiadys? cf. LXX).49 Cf. also ët l*kol-hepes,*? “there is a time 
for every matter" (3:1,17). 

Finally, note that the coming of the time referred to by "et is generally expressed by 
the verb > X13 bô’ (e.g., Isa. 13:22; Jer. 27:7; 46:21; 49:8 [hiphil]; 50:27,31; 51:33; 


45. Not in Lisowsky, 1140a-42a. 

46. On b*'ittó see IV.2.a above. 

47. See IV.2.d above. 

48. GK, $141d; Brockelmann, Synt, 814b. 
49. — 925 pega’; > VBWN mispät. 

50. — V, 100. 
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Ezk. 7:7,12; Hag. 1:2), occasionally by — 923 näga’ hiphil, "arrive" (Cant. 2:12). Note 
also that 'et can appear as the object of verbs like hsk /*, “reserve” (Job 38:23), > YT 
yada’, "know" (Job 39:1,2; Eccl. 8:5; 9:12), — mp gäwä piel, “hope for" (Jer. 8:15; 
14:9), and > MW imr, “observe.” 


5. Plural. The pl. of 'et is generally ‘ittim (15 times), occasionally 'ittót (3 times; see 
III above). The occurrences of the pl. ‘ittim are almost all in late texts. As a rule it is 
easy to determine the meaning from a parallel text using the singular. An exception is 
the expression rabbót 'ittim (Neh. 9:28), generally taken to mean "many times," ap- 
pearing in a liturgical context;>! it can be compared to such expressions as p“ämim 
rabbót (Eccl. 7:22, etc.).?? Cf. also Aram. z*man, especially zimnin t*latà b*yéma’, 
"three times a day" (Dnl. 6:11,14[10,13]). 

A clearly numerical plural occurs in some texts, especially in the expression /*'ittim 
m*zummaàníim, “at appointed times" (Ezr. 10:14; Neh. 10:35; b*'ittim m*zummanót, 
Neh. 13:31). But the numerical character of the plural is often attenuated, so that the in- 
dividual points in time included in ‘ittim/-6t are comprehended in a totality. Ezekiel 
prophesies /*yamim rabbim ül*'ittim r*hóqót, “for many years ahead and for distant 
times" (12:27); Job longs for God's ‘ittim, "times (of judgment)," in parallel with 
yämäyw, “his days" (24:1). There are 3 occurrences of 'ittím as a nomen rectum in a 
construct phrase: Isa. 33:6 speaks of “miinat 'itteykà, "the stability of your times” 
(text?);53 Dnl. 9:25 says that Jerusalem will be rebuilt üb*sóg hä'ittim, “in oppression 
of times" (NRSV “in a troubled time"); Dnl. 11:13 describes a situation /*qes hä'ittim, 
“at the end of times." In the MT the pl. 'ittót occurs twice as a nomen rectum: l*'ittót 
bassärä (Ps. 9:10[9]; 10:1) means “in times of drought" ;?^ possibly, however, the read- 
ing of the LXX is correct: . . . hassärä, “in times of trouble.” The expression bd ‘ittim, 
"in the(se) times," occurs only in Dnl. 11:6; it is usually connected with v. 7, but this 
can hardly be correct.>> 

In some cases an association (probably original) with astrologically determined 
times comes through clearly (cf. y ryh ‘twt, "the moon marks the seasons,” Sir.M 43:6): 
the sons of Issachar “have understanding of the times" (vód*'é bind la'ittim, 1 Ch. 
12:33[32]); the sages “know the times (determined by God)" (yöd“e ha'ittim, Est. 
1:13). This meaning explains the shift “to a more content-filled term"59 in the pl.: 
"times" = “fate, lot, destiny.” This meaning is especially clear in Ps. 31:16(15): “My 
times ['ittotày; = ‘my lot'] are in your hand.” In parallel with the mighty rule of David, 
1 Ch. 29:30 speaks of “the events (hd ‘ittim) that befell ('ab*rá) him and Israel and all 
the kingdoms of the earth." The same "saturation with content" can be seen, for exam- 


51. W. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia. HAT 1/20 (1949), 164; Barr, Biblical Words, 122-23; 
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ple, in Isa. 33:6; Ps. 9:10(9); 10:1. (Albright has proposed associating '"iftót with Akk. 
'anatu-ettu, ascribing to it the meaning "omens.")?? We may note that pre-Islamic po- 
etry uses Arab. dahr, “time,” similarly as a term for “fate”: “time and its content."55 


6. 'attá. The adv. 'attá, “now,” “nevertheless,” “henceforth,” etc., occurs 433 times in 
the OT.5? Although this adverb appears frequently in the OT narrative books (see III 
above), it is noteworthy that it is not normally found in the narrative sections but in con- 
versations and speeches (including letters), oracles, and prayers — in other words, in di- 
rect discourse. In these contexts, ‘atta serves to activate a speech situation.9 Within a 
passage of discourse, this activation usually affects an entire clause (the next rhetorical 
unit). This holds true for most of the 272 occurrences of w*'attá: in some 220 cases, fol- 
lowing mention of circumstances that divert from the actual situation of the discourse, 
w*'attá returns to this situation to introduce a reaction. This reaction may be a conse- 
quence (“so . . . now/therefore"), e.g., "And Yahweh God said: The man has become like 
one of us, knowing good and evil; and now, lest he reach out his hand . . .” (Gen. 3:22).6! 
More rarely the meaning may be adversative (“nevertheless”), e.g., Isa. 64:7; Hag. 2:4.€? 
In some 40 texts simple ‘atta (without w*) is used similarly (e.g., 1 S. 9:6). 

It is relatively common, however, for 'attá to function as a temporal adverb modify- 
ing a predicate. It can mark a contrast with what has gone before, e.g., ‘ad-‘attd, “until 
now"; the temporal starting point may be named (Gen. 46:34; Ex. 9:18; 2 S. 19:8b[7b]; 
2 K. 8:6; Ezk. 4:14; Ruth 2:7) or not (Gen. 32:5[4]; Dt. 12:9). It contrasts explicitly 
with (me) Gz, “then” (e.g., Josh. 14:11; 2 S. 15:34; Isa. 16:13-14; 48:7; Hos. 2:9[7]) and 
appears in the formulaic expression ‘atta yáda'tí, “now I know" (Gen. 22:12; Ex. 
18:11; Jgs. 17:13; 1 K. 17:24; Ps. 20:7[6]; cf. Zec. 9:8). In etymologies of names it 
means “henceforth” (Gen. 26:22; 29:32,34); negated it means “no longer" (Isa. 29:22 
[twice]; Gen. 11:6; 26:29; etc.). Finally, in the context of an invective or lament, it con- 
trasts the present with the past ("formerly . . . but now": Isa. 1:21; 16:14; Ezk. 19:13; 
26:18; Ps. 119:67; etc.). In this function, however, 'attá can also contrast with the fu- 
ture, e.g., me attá, "from now on" (e.g., Isa. 48:6; 2 Ch. 16:9; Jer. 3:4); me'attá w*'ad- 
‘6lam, “now and forever” (8 times, e.g., Isa. 9:6; Mic. 4:7); in exhortations (Dt. 32:39; 
Jgs. 9:38; 1 K. 19:4; etc.); in prophetic declarations of the imminent future (Isa. 33:10 
[3 times]; 43:19; 49:19; Jer. 4:12; 14:10; etc.); and in isolated occurrences in the histor- 
ical books (e.g., Ex. 5:5; 6:1; Jgs. 8:6,15). Finally, 'attá can have this function even in 
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vidual terms referring to time must be studied primarily within the context of the texts 
and locutions in which they occur.®’ 

Naturally this holds true also for any study of the OT term "et, which, despite its gen- 
eral nature, normally refers to "the appointed time for something," thus resembling in 
meaning such terms as Egyp. tr and nw and Gk. kaíros.95 A survey of the relevant texts 
and locutions makes clear, however, that ‘tf per se does not denote time having a defin- 
able content or quality.9? The actual content or quality of the time in question can be de- 
termined only from the particular context.’? Only contextual examination of the term ët 
Is in a position to reveal the specific character of the OT conception of the appointed or 
right time and its unique relationship to God, whom the faith of Israel believes to be pres- 
ent in creation and in the history of God's people and world.?! In the OT texts the various 
times observed in the created order — times of day, seasons, the hours of the daily round 
— as well as the present, past, and future in the history of God's revelation to Israel are set 
forth as times appointed by God and bearing witness to God. 


2. Creation. a. Survey. As already noted (see IV above), a series of OT texts uses ët 
as a term for times or periods in the diverse domains of Yahweh's created order. 

The changing times of day, such as evening (Gen. 8:11; 24:11; Josh. 8:9; 2 S. 11:2; 
Isa. 17:14; Zec. 14:7), noon (Jer. 20:16), and sunset (Josh. 10:27; 2 Ch. 18:34), are per- 
ceptible to humans; but the significant fact theologically is that the OT ascribes these 
times of day to the creative activity of the one God, Yahweh. He alone leads forth the 
constellations (mazzäröt) “at their appointed time" (Job 38:32; cf. Ps. 148:6); because 
of his covenant with day and night, they come regularly “at their appointed time" (Jer. 
33:20). Because Yahweh brings about the times of day, they are appropriate as times 
for cultic functions — e.g., the time of the evening sacrifice (Dnl. 9:21). 

The constant recurrence of the seasons and their associated times in the cycle of na- 
ture are due to the hand of the creator — e.g., the time of the turn of the year (1 Ch. 
20:1),’2 of heavy rain (Ezr. 10:13) and spring rain (Zec. 10:1), the time when migratory 
birds arrive (Jer. 8:7), when the flocks are in heat (Gen. 31:10), when goats give birth 
(Job 39:1), when grain and wine abound (Ps. 4:8[7]). Among other things, the recur- 
rent theme of Yahweh’s sovereign authority over the life-giving rain “in its season" in 
promises of blessing underlines dependence on Yahweh (Lev. 26:4; Dt. 11:14; 28:12; 
Ezk. 34:26; cf. Jer. 5:24). Israel's hymns extol Yahweh for giving all his earthly crea- 
tures their food "in due season" (Ps. 104:27; 145:15). The times of the year and of the 


67. For Egyptian see esp. Otto and the comments of Brunner, as well as E. Hornung, 
Geschichte als Fest (1966). 

68. See IV.1 above. For the Egyptian see Otto, 136-39; for the Greek, VI below. 

69. Contra such scholars as von Orelli, 63; Pedersen, ILC, I-II, 487-91; Vollborn, 26; Marsh, 
Theological Word Book, 258; idem, Fulness, 28; Muilenburg, 235-36; Ebeling, 253-54. 

70. As Wilch in particular has shown (e.g., 32-33, 102); for criticism, see Jenni, TLOT, II, 
956. 

71. See Schmidt, Faith of the OT, 53-88. 

72. > X, 247-48. 
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day are appointed by God; they can be understood and managed only through insight 
into (God's) wisdom (cf. Est. 1:13; 1 Ch. 12:33). 

But this brings us already into the realm of the various times associated with human 
life, for several of the times just mentioned, though independent of humanity, are critical 
for human life — the time of birth (Eccl. 3:2), of love (Ezk. 16:8), of delivery (Gen. 
38:27), of menstruation (Lev. 15:25), of aging (Ps. 71:9; cf. 1 K. 11:4; 15:23), and of 
death (1 S. 4:20; Eccl. 3:2). This is probably also implicit in the use of the phrase b*lo* ‘er 
for premature death — cf. Akk. ina iim là $imti$u, “on a day that was not his fate"? 
These times delimit human life, but behind them stands Yahweh. This implies that human 
beings encounter God at work in the determined and determining times of their own lives 
(cf. the Egyptian temporal terms that also suggest spatial proximity, esp. Aw and rk).’* 

something similar also holds true for the times established by human beings in re- 
sponse to those inherent in nature, e.g., mealtime (Ruth 2:14), the time when the ani- 
mals are gathered each day (Gen. 29:7) or women go out of the city to draw water 
(Gen. 24:11), the time of the grain harvest (Jer. 50:16; 51:33; cf. Isa. 28:23-29; Job 
5:26), threshing (Jer. 51:33), or pruning grapes (Cant. 2:12) — in short, the right times 
for the various activities of human life (Eccl. 3:2-8; see V.2.b below). What is theologi- 
cally significant is that these times of human activity, and thus the fate of all human be- 
ings, are in the hand of God (Ps. 31:16[15]; see IV.5 above). 

Naturally this includes the notion of the right time for people to act (e.g., Prov. 
15:23) and for the events that befall them (Eccl. 3:8). These events are either times of 
God's favor (Isa. 49:8; Ps. 69:14[13]) and presence (Ps. 21:10[9]) or times of misfor- 
tune, e.g., distress (Jgs. 10:14; Isa. 33:2; Jer. 14:8; 15:11; 30:7; Ps. 37:39; Dnl. 12:1; 
Neh. 9:27) or evil (Jer. 2:27,28; 11:12; 15:11; Am. 5:13; Mic. 2:3; Ps. 37:19; Eccl. 
9:12). Such times are divine punishment (Jer. 6:15; 8:12; 10:15; 46:21; 49:8; 50:27,31; 
51:18), wrath (Jer. 18:23), and vengeance (Jer. 51:6). 

b. Ecclesiastes. A consistent view of time from the theological perspective of cre- 
ation, based on the term t, is found in the OT only in the book of Qohelet.’5 Although 
Qohelet's intellectual world may include many elements reflective of Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian, and Greek wisdom, his overall conception is best understood on the basis of Is- 
raelite wisdom thought.76 

In fundamental agreement with the thought of ancient Israel, Qohelet frequently empha- 
sizes that "everything happens at its proper time, which God determines.”’’ He expresses 
this view in the introductory statement of his anaphorically formulated masal concerning 
the right time: “For everything there is a season (z*màn), and a time for every matter (w*'et 


73. See IV.2.a.(3) above. For Egypt see S. Morenz, Egyptian Religion (Eng. trans. 1970), 76. 

74. Otto, 146-47. 

75. See, e.g., Galling, “Rätsel”; Ochoa; Loretz, Qohelet; F. Ellermeier, Qohelet, V1 (1967), 
309-22; Loader; Wilch, 117-28; von Rad, Wisdom, 138-43, 228-37; Filipiak; Lys; Wolff, Anthro- 
pology, 89-92; Zimmermann; Crenshaw; Whitley. 

76. A. Lauha, Kohelet. BK XIX (1978), 13-14. For bibliog. see N. Lohfink, Kohelet. NEB 
(1980). 

77. Loretz, Qohelet, 182, 200, 253. 
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l*kol-hepes)" (3:1; also 3:17; see IV.4 above). The mäsäl that follows develops this thought 
in seven bicola, each hemistich of which comprises two antithetically formulated observa- 
tions (vv. 2-8) related in content (e.g., vv. 2,4,6,8). Qohelet also emphasizes that God, who 
is always at work in creation, “made everything suitable for its time" (v. 11). This statement 
should not be understood simply as an echo of the P creation account; it represents a pro- 
found analysis of continuous divine activity. In other contexts, too, Qohelet states that “ev- 
ery matter has [its] time and judgment" (/*kol-hepes yes 'et ümispät, 8:6; cf. 7:17; 8:9; also 
Sir. 1:23; 4:20,23; 10:4; 20:1,6-7,19-20; etc.). The wise mind "knows the time and judg- 
ment" (et ümispát yeda‘, 8:5; cf. Est. 1:13; 1 Ch. 12:33). 

The new element in Qohelet's thought, critical of the earlier wisdom tradition — al- 
though he does recognize in part the validity of that tradition — is that the mysteries of 
God's appointed times are impenetrable not only to the swift, the strong, the intelli- 
gent, and the skillful, but also to the wise (cf. 3:11): "Bread is not to the wise, nor 
riches to the intelligent, nor favor to the skillful; but time and chance happen to them 
all (ki-'€t wapega' yigreh ‘et-kullam) — for humans do not know (/o-yeda") their times" 
(9:11-12). The context prohibits the common interpretation that this refers exclusively 
to the hour of death;?? this ignorance is all-embracing, and can be compared, for exam- 
ple, to what Qohelet says about the meaningless suffering of the righteous. Zimmerli 
has therefore rightly stressed that Qohelet achieved insights incomparably more radical 
than the rest of Israelite wisdom: “No one can control the moment of his birth or of his 
death; in like fashion, recognition and therefore also mastery of the particular moment 
are totally outside the realm of human possibility."50 


3. History. The whole spectrum of times appointed by Yahweh in his constant cre- 
ative activity are not limited to the realms of nature and everyday life. They can also be 
viewed from the perspective of a theology of history. The historical revelations of 
Yahweh to his people and his world, together with his appointed times of deliverance, 
disaster, and return, are associated with particular moments and periods. 

a. Present. Many OT texts describe the present as the right time for Yahweh to inter- 
vene or the people of God to repent. This present is often expressed simply by hayyóm, 
"today" (esp. the 59 occurrences in Deuteronomy: 5:1,3; 8:19; 11:2,26,32; 15:15; 
26:15ff.; etc.);8! it is also expressed frequently by (w*)'attá, (and) now" (e.g., Isa. 
43:1; 44:1; 49:5; see IV.6 above) and occasionally by Et. 

For example, Hosea addresses the people of God in the northern kingdom: “‘It is 
time to seek Yahweh" (10:12). Haggai is thinking of the present when he asks 
Zerubbabel and Joshua the high priest: “Has the time (now) come for you (ha'et lakem 


78. As claimed by C. Forman, JSS 5 (1960) 256-63; cf. the counterargument of K. Galling, 
Der Prediger. HAT V18 (21969), 95, > X, 542. 

79. E.g., Jenni, TLOT, II, 959-60. 

80. OT Theology in Outline, 162. 

81. G. von Rad, OT Theology, 2 vols. (Eng. trans. 1962-65), II, 99-106; J. M. Schmidt, EvT 30 
(1970), 169-200; de Vries, 164-87, 337. 
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fers to the death of Antiochus.56 But for Daniel, too, all these times of eschatological 
tribulation are hidden among the mysteries of God. 

Only exceptionally do prophetic predictions of salvation use the noun ‘Zt, for exam- 
ple, in Deutero-Isaiah: “In the time of favor I will answer you, on a day of salvation I 
will help you" (Isa. 49:8), where past and future coalesce; and in Trito-Isaiah: “I am 
Yahweh: in its time/at the right time I will accomplish it quickly" (60:22). In these texts 
the association of the temporal term ‘ét with Yahweh is explicit. 


VI. LXX. The LXX most frequently uses kairós to translate 'et (198 times + 26 
times in Sirach; see VII below); 24 times (+ 5 in Sirach) it uses köra; other translations 
include héméra (9 times), heníka (4 times), and chrónos, eukairía, nún, and án (3 times 
each).8’ This usage reflects the primary meaning of ‘Zt: “the appointed or right time for 
something"; by no means does it suggest that the LXX translators did not understand 
the real meaning of ‘21.88 The kairós notion of the LXX, and thus the OT conception of 
‘et, lives on in the NT.59? 


VII. Hebrew Sirach and Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Hebrew text of Sirach, the noun 
‘ét occurs some 40 times; on the whole, its usage reflects that of the OT, especially wis- 
dom literature.? Only the construction /'t without further qualification appears to be 
new (10:4; 39:30; 48:10; cf. also 12:16). Even in these cases, however, we seem to be 
dealing with “the appointed or right time."?! 

For the most part, the use of 'et in the Dead Sea Scrolls also continues OT usage, as 
is clear from Wilch's discussion of some forty passages (to which should be added now 
such texts as 11QT 33:2 [uncertain]; 45:6, as well as the adj. ‘itt? [citing Lev. 16:21]; 
also 40491 1-3, 17; 8-10, I, 11 [pl. tym]; 496, 3, 4; 508, 2, 2; 512, 1-6, 2, 5 [pl. ‘tym].% 
The Temple Scroll does not use (w*)'attá, which does appear 6 times (some textually 
uncertain) in DJD, VII. 

Generally speaking, the use of Zt in the Dead Sea Scrolls exhibits two opposing ten- 
dencies that go beyond OT usage: on the one hand, it is used in cultic rules and regula- 
tions, especially in calendrical texts such as CD 10:14-15 and 1QH 12:7-8;?? on the other, 
it is used in generalizing statements, such as references to liturgical praise “‘at all times" 
([bkwl] ‘tym, 1QM 14:13; cf. 4Q491 8-10, I, 11), divine revelations “from time to time" 
(tbt, 1QS 8:15; l't b't, 1QS 9:13; cf. the late OT texts Neh. 8:18; 1 Ch. 12:23[22]; 2 Ch. 
24:11; 30:21), or divine counsel “for time eternal" (l't wlm, 1QS° 4:26; cf. 5:18). 


Kronholm 
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87. Wilch, 151-55. 

88. Contra Wilch; see the critical discussion by Jenni, TLOT, II, 956. 
89. Delling; also Cullmann and Finegan. 
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TIRY ‘attid 





I. Occurrences. II. 1. Etymology and Meaning; 2. LXX. III. OT: 1. The Domestic Animal; 
2. Commerce; 3. Sacrifice; 4. Metaphorical Usage. 


I. Occurrences. The noun appears 29 times in the OT, always in the plural. In the 
Semitic languages other than Hebrew, the lexeme plays a role only in Akkadian and 
Arabic. The lexicons give the meaning of Akk. atüdu, Old Assyr. etiidum or düdu, as 
99] 


“wild sheep, ram”; according to Landsberger, however, the meaning is “wild boar. 
Arab. ‘atid means “young he-goat.” 


Il. 1. Etymology and Meaning. The etymology of 'attíd is not entirely certain. Some 
lexicons postulate a root ‘td II, without suggesting its meaning.? Landsberger derives 
the lexeme from ‘td I, “be ready,” considering it a nominal gittäl form analogous to 
bikkür(tm), “firstfruits,” or bikkür(ä), “early fig,’ and limmád, “beginner, disciple,” 
which denote a beginning stage.’ He relates the term ‘attid to sexual maturity, under- 
standing it as referring to a ram intermediate in age between a kid (g*di) and a mature 
ram ( ayil), i.e., between an animal capable of reproducing and a fully developed ani- 
mal, just as he believes that Akk. atadu denotes a male sheep or goat of a particular 
age. A similar basic meaning was already suggested by Gesenius, who cited Arab. 
‘atad (or ‘atid), which refers to “a horse ‘ready’ to run” and can also mean "strong." 4 
Arab. 'atüd denotes a goat more than a year old (possibly also a sheep).? 

In contrast to Akk. atüdu, which refers primarily to a wild sheep, the OT word refers 
only to the male domestic goat — not (as HAL states) a male sheep or ram (an interpre- 
tation justified by the context only in Zec. 10:3a, a gloss that interrupts the metaphor): 
‘attidim appear for the most part in a triad that includes rams ( @lim) and lambs (karim, 
Dt. 32:14; Isa. 34:6; Jer. 51:40; Ezk. 27:21; 39:18; or k*basim, Nu. 7:17-88; Isa. 1:11; 
with @élim alone, Ezk. 34:17; Ps. 66:15), where they represent the "flock," i.e., sheep 
and goats. 

The theory that 'attüd emphasizes a particular attribute, obvious sexual maturity (cf. 
Gen. 31:10,12), is suggested by the observation that Hebrew has three other synonyms 
for “male goat": sa'íir, "the hairy one," along with tayis and säpir, the root meanings of 
which are unknown. Since Isa. 14:9 and Jer. 50:8 imply that the 'attád is the bellwether 


1. B. Landsberger, JNES 24 (1965) 296 n. 40 (“wild boars of the mountain"); idem, WO 3 
(1966), 265 n. 5 ("Wildschwein"). Cf. AHw, I, 88b: “Wildschaf; Schafbock," Old Assyrian 
“Widder (der Herde)?"; CAD, V1, 521: “wild sheep [male], wild ram." 

2. GesB: “he-goat”; KBL: “ram and he-goat.” 

3. B. Landsberger, Die Fauna im alten Mesopotamien (1934), 97. 

4. GesTh, II, 1083-84. 

5. Cf. Lane, I/5, 1945: “a yearling goat"; T. Nöldeke, Beiträge zur semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft (1904), 83. 
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of the flock (albeit also called tayi$ in Prov. 30:31), who leads it as its sturdiest mem- 


ber, ‘attid probably denotes not just any male goat (like §°?r ‘izzim in Gen. 37:31), but 
a particularly robust and valuable animal (a breeding goat). 


2. LXX. The LXX usually uses trdgos, “he-goat,” to translate 'attüd (but also to 
translate tayis in Gen. 30:35; 32:15[Eng. v. 14]; Prov. 30:31; and säpir in Dnl. 8:5,8, 
21); in Ps. 50:9 it uses the synonymous chimaros (also used for Sar in Lev. 4:24; 16:7- 
8; 16:9-26 [9 times]; and for sapír in 2 Esd. = Ezr. 8:35; 2 Ch. 29:21), and in Jer. 51:40 
= 28:40 ériphos, “young male goat." In Ezk. 27:21 and Zec. 10:3, however, it uses the 
translation amnós, “lamb,” and in Prov. 27:26 the synonymous arén. It translates the 


sense of the metaphor ‘attüde “Gres in Isa. 14:9 with hoi árxantes tés gés, whereas in 
Jer. 50:8 = 27:8 it erroneously uses drákontes. 


III. OT. 

l. The Domestic Animal. The domestic goat of Palestine (Capra hircus), which is 
descended from the Near Eastern bezoar goat (Capra aegagrus), is usually black 
(hence the comparison of the bride's hair to a flock of goats in Cant. 4:1 and 6:5; cf. 
also 1 S. 19:13). Animals with hair of a different color or displaying markings were the 
exception; the modest wage claimed by Jacob from Laban (Gen. 30:31-34) presup- 
poses that striped (““quddim),’ spotted (n*quddim), and speckled (b*ruddim) goats 
(31:10,12) were not exactly common (the LXX adds krioi, “rams,” to trágoi; 30:35 re- 
fers to the speckled [NRSV “mottled”] goats as t*^yasim t*lu im). 

These animals are probably the result of mutation or crossbreeding with other spe- 
cies of goats.8 The various Hebrew words for the he-goat may therefore refer to differ- 
ent breeds, although Feliks assigns them all to Capra hircus mambrica.? 

Even though the flesh of goats was not as fat as that of sheep,!? the 'attád had suffi- 
cient fat: the Song of Moses (Dt. 32:14) lists it as a fat animal along with lambs and 
rams. 


2. Commerce. These animals were of substantial commercial importance. Many 
were imported from Arabia, which was a prime source of sheep and goats (Ezk. 27:21; 
as tribute, 2 Ch. 17:11). According to Prov. 27:26, ‘attiidim provided the price of a 
field. 


3. Sacrifice. a. Sacrifice of Well-Being. Most often (18 times) the 'attüd is mentioned 
in sacrificial contexts, especially in the postexilic period (the atüdu in Gilg. XI, 51 was 


6. — TY 'ez. 

7. HAL, Il, 873: "a twist in the tail.” 

8. This subject and the domestication of the goat are discussed by B. Brentjes, Die 
Haustierwerdung im Orient (1965), 22-29; and G. Cansdale, Animals of Bible Lands (1970), 44- 
48. 

9. J. Feliks, The Animal World of the Bible (1962), 16. 

10. AuS, VI, 99. 
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probably also a sacrificial animal!!). Cultic texts describe the ordinary he-goat as being 
used only for a sin offering. (Except in Gen. 37:31, where the LXX translates $*fr 
'izzim with ériphos aigón, although elsewhere it always uses chímaros ex aigón for the 
sacrificial animal, the s@7r is mentioned only in this context [Lev. 4:23; 16:9-26], esp. 
in the expressions §* tr izzim [Lev. 4:23; 9:3; 16:5; 23:9; Nu. 7:16-87; 15:24; 28:15,30; 
29:5-25; Ezk. 43:22; 45:23] and §*?r hattá't [Lev. 9:15; 10:16; 16:15,27; Nu. 28:22; 
29:28-38; Ezk. 43:25; 2 Ch. 29:23], whereas the sapir [possibly a loanword from 
Aram. s“pirä’; cf. Ezr. 6:17] appears only twice, in postexilic texts [Ezr. 8:35; 2 Ch. 
29:21]; the tayi* is never mentioned as a sin offering.) By contrast, the ‘attiid was of- 
fered specifically as a sacrifice of well-being (RSV "peace offerings"). 

Reflecting postexilic cultic theology, the account of the consecration of the altar at 
Sinai describes offerings of all kinds by the leaders of the twelve tribes of the Israelites 
on each of twelve days, including various animals for the different sacrifices to be of- 
fered on the altar: burnt offering, sin offering, and sacrifice of well-being (zebah 
hass*làmim). Each sacrifice of well-being involved two oxen, five rams, five 'attüdim, 
and five yearling lambs (Nu. 7:17-83), for a total of sixty ‘attidim (v. 88). According to 
Lev. 3:1-17, the sacrifice of well-being (zebah $“lämim; P was the first to link the two 
words!) was an ox or a male or female sheep or goat ('ez, the most general term). The 
animal's blood was sprinkled around the altar and its fat burned. 

b. Burnt Offering. Non-P texts (in part earlier than P) mention the 'attád along with 
bägär and són (cattle, sheep, and other goats) only in the context of the burnt offering 
(old); no specific cultic schema is detectable in the listing and terminology of these 
sacrificial animals.!? 

In Ps. 66:15, for example, the psalmist promises to offer fatlings as a burnt offering 
of thanksgiving, along with rams, bulls, and 'attáüdim. Two texts critical of the cult 
speak of the “blood of ‘attiidim.” Isaiah bitterly criticizes a misconstrued, soulless sac- 
rificial ritual (z°bähtm and ‘ölöt), which is totally repugnant to Yahweh; he detests 
burnt offerings and the blood of bulls, lambs, and 'attáüdim (1:11). Since the value of 
sacrifice resides in a proper attitude, in worship and adoration, not in feasting and ma- 
nipulating the deity, Ps. 50:7-15, a Levitical judgment discourse on the theme of the 
proper worship of God, points out that the whole world with all its animals belongs to 
Yahweh. He is not dependent on the bulls and ‘attiidim of Israel (v. 9); contrary to a na- 
ive notion of sacrifice and God (cf. Dnl. 14:6 LXX - Bel 6), his life is not sustained by 
eating the flesh of bulls or drinking the blood of 'attüdim (Ps. 50:13). 


4. Metaphorical Usage. a. Leader. The ‘attiid that goes at the head of the flock as its 
leader serves as an image of the king going at the head of his people. Isa. 14:9 refers 
metaphorically to the rulers of the earth (LXX hoi ärxantes tés gës) as 'attüdim. (The 
phrase kol-'attüdé Gres is defined more precisely by the following kdl malké góyim. 


11. W. von Soden, ZA 53 (1959) 232. 

12. This sacrifice is discussed by R. Rendtorff, Studien zur Geschichte des Opfers in alten Is- 
rael. WMANT 24 (1967), 149-68, 237-38. 

13. Ibid., 117-18. 
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The male goat [sapír] in Dnl. 8:5,8,21 symbolizes Alexander the Great; Prov. 30:29-31 
speaks of a king striding before his people like a lion, a rooster, or a he-goat [tayis].) 
The lead goat is the first to rush out when the corral is opened; the oracle against Baby- 
lon interpolated secondarily into the book of Jeremiah (50:1—51:58), which summons 
Israel to flee the destruction of the threatened city and leave the land of the Chaldeans 
(50:8), therefore uses the 'attüd (LXX drakön!) as a model of quick and courageous ac- 
tion. 

The 'attüd can maintain his position and assert his authority only if he ruthlessly 
fights off his competitors; he therefore serves also as a prototype of brutality and op- 
pression. In Ezekiel’s parable of the good shepherd, the 'attüd and the ram in v. 17 
(possibly a gloss!* on the fat and sturdy sheep that push the weaker sheep away from 
food and water) therefore represent the wealthy leaders of Israel, who rob the weaker 
Israelites of their rights and property (cf. also Mt. 25:33, where the goats [eríphia] 
symbolize the unjust). Zec. 10:3 employs the same image: Yahweh, the true shepherd, 
cares for his flock and punishes the ‘attidim, as the false shepherds (the brutal leaders 
of Israel) are called in a gloss. 

b. Sacrificial Feast. In the image of “Yahweh’s day of sacrifice" (according to 
Gressmann, a prophetic inversion of the festal eschatological banquet),^ when the 
Lord will take vengeance on his foes, the 'attüdim and other sacrificial animals embody 
the enemies of God, doomed to destruction. 

For example, at the great sacrificial feast (zebah gädöl) that Yahweh will celebrate 
to punish Gog (Ezk. 39:17-20; the motif predates Ezekiel!6 [cf. Zeph. 1:8]), the ene- 
mies from the north will be slaughtered like sacrificial animals — oxen, bulls, rams, 
lambs, and 'attüdim — and all the birds (cf. Rev. 19:17-18) and wild animals (cf. Isa. 
56:9; Jer. 12:9) are invited to the sacrificial meal. Isa. 34 (secondary, probably dating 
from the late exilic or early postexilic period)!’ similarly compares the judgment on 
Edom to a colossal sacrificial feast (zebah . . . w*tebah); here too the multitude of sacri- 
ficial animals illustrating the enormous magnitude and monstrous frenzy of this bloody 
orgy must include the 'attüdim whose blood will drip from the sword of Yahweh (Isa. 
34:6; cf. Jer. 46:10). Probably from this source, the description of Babylon's punish- 
ment in the book of Jeremiah incorporated this image (albeit somewhat attenuated) in 
Jer. 51:34-39. (Its position following the concluding formula suggests that this element 
is secondary.) Yahweh will take vengeance on this city for the blood spilled in Jerusa- 
lem, as though leading lambs, rams, and ‘attiidim to the slaughter (lit*bóah) (v. 40; cf. 
also 50:27). 

Maiberger 


14. W. Eichrodt, Ezekiel. OTL (Eng. trans. 1970), 473 n. b. 

15. H. Gressmann, Der Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie (1905), 141. 
16. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 308-9. 

17. H. Wildberger, Jesaja 28—39. BK X/3 (1982), 1341. 
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old (at*qá), and achieve superiority in power (gam gäb*rü hayil)?"!? Since here — as 
elsewhere in Job (5:5; 15:29; 20:15,18; 31:25) — hayil must mean "wealth, posses- 
sions, the second hemistich must be understood as “when they grow old, their wealth 
increases,” which sounds rather banal, or as “they live to a great age and their wealth 
increases," in which case the verb 'tg conveys a meaning that is not inherent and for 
which the OT has other means of expression (cf. 42:17: "And Job died, old and full of 
days"). More appropriate to the context is the meaning “advance,” i.e., “achieve suc- 
cess," which is also suggested by the parallels cited by Fohrer: Jer. 12:1-2, "Why does 
the way of the wicked prosper? . . . You plant them, and they take root; they grow (hlk) 
and bring forth fruit"; and Ps. 73:3ff., esp. v. 12, "Such are the wicked; always at ease, 
they increase their wealth (hayil).” 


2. Adjectives. The adjectives occupy the same semantic domain as the verb. Both 
ätig and “ätög (one occurrence each) mean “displaced from the ordinary," i.e., 
"fine," "abundant": "fine clothing" (Jer. 23:18), "abundant wealth (hón)" (Prov. 
8:18). 

The adj. ‘attig occurs twice. Isa. 28:9 uses it in a periphrastic expression for “young 
children": “those removed (‘attigé) from the breast.” The text of 1 Ch. 4:22 is difficult: 
among the sons of Shelali are listed “Joash and Saraph, who worked for Moab and 
were ‘inhabitants’ of Lehem,!! w*hadd*bàrim ‘attigim.’ Most exegetes translate the fi- 
nal two words as “and the matters/records are ancient" ;!? but it is also possible that this 
is a marginal gloss, “and the words have been moved,” i.e., words have been omitted or 
transposed here.!? 

There are four occurrences of the adj. Gtdg, “insolent” ("freed from traditions, 
emancipated”!#); it is used in cultic contexts to describe the language of the arrogant 
wicked (1 S. 2:3; Ps. 31:19[18]; 75:6[5]; 94:4). In Ezk. 35:13 a proposed emendation 
of MT w*ha'tartem finds a denominative verb ‘tg hiphil, “make insolent” (addressing 
Mt. Seir): “You have magnified (yourselves) with your mouths against me and have 
made your words impudent against me."!5 

Aram. 'attíq yömin/yömayyä’(Dnl. 7:9,13,22), “ancient of days," expresses the eter- 
nity of God. A parallel to this expression is found in the divine title r&'Zsa mawd él, 
"head of days," in the Similitudes of Enoch (1 En. 46:1,2; 47:3; 55:1; 60:2; 
71:10,12,13,14). The Ugaritic expression 5 3nm (in the phrase qrs mlk "b §nm), trans- 
lated “father of years,” has also been cited as a parallel.!6 This interpretation is dis- 
puted, however; Pope translates it "father of the eldest" and views it as expressing the 


10. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 335-36. 

11. Translation following M. Dijkstra, VT 25 (1975) 672. 

12. Including Dijkstra. 

13. W. Rudolph, Chronikbücher. HAT 1/21 (1955), 36. ~ 

14. HAL, II, 905. 

15. See W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 227. 

16. — I, 245; F. M. Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic (1973), 16. See KTU 1.1, III, 
24; 1.2, III, 5; 1.3, V, 8; 1.4, IV, 24; 1.5, VI, 2; 1.6, I, 36; 1.17, VI, 49. 
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great age (and concomitant debility) of El. According to Gordon and Jirku, 'b inm 
means “father of [the god] Snm.”!8 Aistleitner interprets 3nm as “the name of El’s ex- 
alted heavenly dwelling place,” translating qr mlk `b 3nm as “the domain of the king 
and father, the Snm.?!9 


III. LXX. Of the 20 occurrences of ‘tg, the LXX translates 8 with the verb palaioun; 
Prov. 25:1 uses engráphein, and Job 18:4 uses katastréphein. The adj. 'attíq 1s repre- 
sented by apospän and athoukieín, "ätäg by adikia, anomía, and megalorremosyne. To 
date the root has not been found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Schmoldt 


17. > I, 6; M. Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts. SVT 2 (1955), 34-36. 

18. C. H. Gordon, JNES 35 (1976) 261-62; A. Jirku, ZAW 82 (1970) 278-79. Both cite KTU 
1.114. 
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I. 1. Distribution; 2. Etymology. II. Semantics: 1. Niphal; 2. Qal and Hiphil; 3. Derivatives; 
4. Setting. III. Theology. IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Distribution. The root 'tr is scantily attested in the OT (23 occurrences); it ap- 
pears primarily in Ex. 8-10, Ezra/Chronicles, and Job. This root with the meaning “en- 
treat" has not been found elsewhere in the environs of Israel. Jewish tradition retains 
the ancient sense (Sir. 37:15; 38:14). The more commonly used synonyms are — 779 
pll, > P931 zà'aq, > RP qr’, and > PRW 57. 

The LXX uses (pros)eüchesthai for the active stems (11 times; used 80 times for pil) 
and (eis/ep)akoüein (otherwise used primarily for šm‘, 7n, ‘nh I, and gsb) for the niphal. 


2. Etymology. Etymological association with Arab. 'atara, "slaughter, sacrifice," 
and Ugar. gtr, “kill, slaughter, sacrifice, ask,” is possible;! there is probably no connec- 


ütar. R. Albertz, “NY “ätar to pray," TLOT, II, 961-62; D. R. Ap-Thomas, "Notes on Some 
Terms Relating to Prayer,” VT 6 (1956) 225-41; W. Fuss, Die deuteronomistische Penta- 
teuchredaktion in Ex 3-17. BZAW 126 (1972); F. Hesse, “Die Fürbitte im AT" (diss., Erlangen, 
1951). 


1. For Arabic see J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums (71897), 142; for Ugaritic, 
M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, and J. Sanmartín, UF 7 (1975) 138. 
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tion with Arab. 'atara, “be fragrant” (cf. Ezk. 8:11, ‘Gitar, "tragrance"), or Arab. ‘atara, 
"lie" (possibly suggested by Prov. 27:6). By a similar process of semantic develop- 
ment, zbh tódá, "sacrifice of thanksgiving,” resulted in tódá, “prayer of thanksgiving.”? 
But Heb. 'tr no longer has any connection with "sacrifice" or "burn incense." 


II. Semantics. 

1. Niphal. The use of the niphal is striking: Yahweh “was (successfully) entreated" 
(wayyé ater; always with [f — commodi or auctoris?’ [Gen. 25:21; 2 S. 21:14; 24:25; 
Ezr. 8:23; 2 Ch. 33:13; other niphal forms in Isa. 19:22; 1 Ch. 5:20; 2 Ch. 33:19; possibly 
Prov. 27:6]). The niphal thus appears four times in the Chronicler's History (special ma- 
terial in liturgical contexts). As a rule, the qal of 'tr is not used to describe the actual en- 
treaty, but rather bgs, z'q, hlh, or pli. The sequence ‘tr niphal + sm‘ in 2 Ch. 33:13 is 
unique: ‘tr precedes the hearing of the prayer. The liturgical prelude is described in vv. 
12-13a (cf. Ezr. 8:21-23a). In other words, ‘tr niphal means that God, influenced by litur- 
gical prayer, alleviated Israel's affliction. The other niphal texts are similar. In 2 S. 21:14 
and 24:25, the same language is used to describe God's concern for (over?) the land fol- 
lowing certain cultic acts. In Isa. 19:22 the return of the Egyptians to Yahweh evokes 
Yahweh's pardon. In Gen. 25:21 Isaac's prayer (only here ‘tr qal) prompts the alleviation 
of Rebekah's affliction (is the qal here an artificial back-formation from the niphal?). As 
a rule, the theological schema of prayer (or worship) followed by Yahweh's intervention 
is represented by such verb pairs as z'q — Sm‘ (Neh. 9:27,28^) or gr’ — 'nivys/sm' (Ps. 
3:5[Eng. v. 4]; 17:6; 18:7[6]; 34:7[6]; 55:17[16]; 57:3-4[2-3]; 91:15; 119:146; 138:3). 
The use of tr niphal probably reflects the (regional?) usage of a few redactors. 


2. Qal and Hiphil. Except in Gen. 25:21, active forms of ‘tr are never associated 
syntactically with the niphal. They refer to the act of entreaty, usually with the ad- 
dressee specified (always God; twice with /* and 8 times with ‘e/), and in appropriate 
cases the party or parties on whose behalf prayer is offered (b*'ad, Ex. 8:24[28]; 
l*ndkah, Gen. 25:21; /*, Ex. 8:5[9]) and concern expressed (Ex. 8:4[8]; 8:25[29]; 9:28; 
10:17; Jgs. 13:8). The actual prayer is quoted in Jgs. 13:8; v. 9 describes God's re- 
sponse. In all these texts the ritual setting is discernible. Job 22:21-27 and 33:14-26 
contain elements of a ritual of penance and restitution.? The theme of God's favorable 
response belongs to the semantic field (3m*, Job 22:27; cf. Jgs. 13:8; rsh, Job 33:26; cf. 
God's intervention in Ex. 8:26-27[30-31]; 10:18-19). 

Why is ‘tr chosen instead of one of its synonyms? Ex. 8-10, with 8 occurrences of 
tr, provides the most ready answer. In the second, fourth, seventh, eighth, and tenth 
plagues (a separate stratum of tradition? literary dramaturgy?$), the strict schema of 


2. > IV, 24. 

3. Brockelmann, Synt, $107e; GK, $121f. 

4. For Dtn see Fuss, 39. 

5. K. Seybold, Das Gebet des Kranken im AT. BWANT 99 (1973), 82-98. 

6. B. S. Childs, Book of Exodus. OTL (1974), 133-37; contra M. Noth, History of 
Pentateuchal Traditions (Eng. trans. 1972), 65-71. 
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Pharaoh’s hardness of heart is abandoned. Pharaoh entreats Moses to pray for him. 
The hiphil and qal of ‘tr are used for Pharaoh’s entreaty and Moses’ prayer (Ex. 8:4- 
5[8-9],24-26[28-30]; 9:28; 10:17-18); for the latter, we also find z‘g (Ex. 8:8(12]) 
and prs kappayim (Ex. 9:29,33). Here ‘tr presumably refers to the liturgical prayer of 
the congregational leader (Moses’ successor), which (as in the Passover ritual?) ends 
with a blessing (Ex. 12:32: “And bring a blessing on me too”; source stratum 
uncertain’). 


3. Derivatives. The noun ätär occurs only in Zeph. 3:10; it might mean "suppliant"; 
in any case, the liturgical background is more than clear (v. 9).5 The noun ‘Gtdr, “fra- 
grance of incense”(?), which appears only in Ezk. 8:11 (not in the LXX), and the 
toponym ‘eter, “place of incense”(?)? (Josh. 15:42; 19:7), may derive from a root not 
otherwise attested in Hebrew (cf. Arab. 'atara). For na‘tdrét in Prov. 27:6, the meaning 
“deceptive” has been postulated.! 


4. Setting. The tradition recorded in Ex. 1-15 can be envisaged only in the setting 
of a liturgical community. The plague narratives (Ex. 5-12) have an independent 
force, serving to strengthen the community (cf. 10:2). The wicked!! pharaoh's heart 
is hardened, so that he cannot achieve knowledge of Yahweh and a “humble”!* way 
of life. He breaks down in the face of demonstrations of God's power and resorts to 
the prayers of the community. It would not be surprising if the texts in Job, Samuel, 
and Genesis borrowed the active forms of 'tr from the late plague cycle. The passive 
usage in Chronicles could be the product of theological reflection on the efficacy of 
intercession. 


III. Theology. Like > 778 pil, ‘tr does not inherently mean “intercede for.” It de- 
notes — at a particular time and in a particular liturgical setting (the plague cycle) — 
the prayer that can move God. Gen. 25:21 reflects the synthesis: Yahweh is a God who 
answers prayers. 


IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. The only occurrence of r in the Dead Sea Scrolls (4Q173 
1:4 [AQpPs^ 127]) is uncertain: the text may speak of the ‘trwt (“intercessions”) of the 
Teacher of Righteousness. 

Gerstenberger 


7. Contra Fuss, 160-61. 
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I. Root, Etymology. II. Occurrences: 1. Side, Edge. 2. Edges of a Field; 3. Boundary; 4. Hair; 
5. Dead Sea Scrolls and Sirach; 6. Mishnah; 7. LXX. 


I. Root, Etymology. A root p’h with the basic meaning “split, cut off, cut up” is re- 
flected in Qat. fy, "divide, split,” the Minaean causative sf’y, “strike, destroy,”! and the 
Biblical Hebrew hapax legomenon ip á, “cut in pieces” (Dt. 32:26, text uncertain).? 
Figurative or resultative meaning is exhibited by Arab. fa'à, "seize, carry off (as 
booty), which derives from the removal of precious metal and metal objects from 
walls and socles as booty. This root may also be present in Arab. fi'at, “group, class, 
military unit," also attested in Ethiopic and Amharic. 

Von Soden, however, interprets Akk. pätu, "edge," and pütu, “front,” as feminine 
forms of the monoconsonantal root på, “mouth.”3 Besides the Aramaic languages 
(Jewish Aram. pata’, Syr. pa'tà), peá with the meaning “side, edge,” appears in 
Ugaritic as p t/pit; four of its occurrences are in the phrase p't mdbr, “edges of the 
desert."^ Several texts are obscure, including pit ‘dm in an incantation, which is more 
likely to mean “forehead of the man" than “corner.’> Like Akk. pätu and pūtu, the re- 
lated lexemes Heb. pe'à and *pot, “front,” have influenced each other mutually, as the 
textual apparatus associated with individual biblical texts illustrates. Dhorme defines 
the basic meaning as “side, direction, focal point”;® probably two homophonous roots 
have coalesced. 

II. Occurrences. The noun pe á occurs 84 times in the OT; 48 of these occurrences 
are in the so-called draft constitution of Ezk. 40—48, and 26 are in H and P. It refers in- 
discriminately to the sides or edges of an object (a room, a piece of furniture) or a 
space (a field, a tribal territory). Occasionally pe à functions as a synonym of > 7133 


pe à. W. Bauer, Pea (Vom Ackerwinkel). Die Mischna, 1/2 (1915); R. Brooks, Support for the 
Poor in the Mishnaic Law of Agriculture: Tractate Peah. BJS 43 (1983); E. Dhorme, L'emploi 
métaphorique des noms de parties du corps en hébreu et en akkadien (1923); H. Gese, "Kleine 
Beiträge zum Verständnis des Amosbuches,” VT 12 (1962) 417-38; E. A. Knauf, "Supplementa 
Ismaelitica," BN 22 (1983) 25-33; S. Mittmann, “Am 3, 12-15 und das Bett der Samarier,” ZDPV 
92 (1976) 149-67, esp. 158-59; S. D. Ricks, "A Lexicon of Epigraphic Qatabanian" (diss., Grad- 
uate Theological Union, Berkeley, 1982); G. A. Wewers, Pea; Ackerecke. Übersetzung des Tal- 
mud Yerushalmi, U/2 (1986). 


l. According to Biella, 403, and Beeston, 47, the root is fy’. 
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I. Occurrences. II. Usage: 1. Secular Usage; 2. Glorification of an Individual or a People; 
3. Theological Usage. III. Sirach and Dead Sea Scrolls. IV. LXX. 


I. Occurrences. The verb p’r occurs 6 times in the piel (Isa. 55:5; 60:7,9,13; Ps. 
149:4; Ezr. 7:27) and 7 times in the hithpael (Ex. 8:5; Jgs. 7:2; Isa. 10:15; 44:23; 49:3; 
60:21; 61:3 + Sir. 48:4; 50:20). There are also 7 occurrences of the noun p“er (Ex. 
39:28; Isa. 3:20; 61:3,10; Ezk. 24:17,23; 44:18). The noun tip eret/tip Gra occurs much 
more frequently (51 times), so that it is the actual focus of this article. There are also 23 
certain and 4 uncertain occurrences in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

There are no direct equivalents in the other languages of the ancient Near East.! 


Il. Usage. 

1. Secular Usage. Secular usage is particularly prominent in the case of the noun 
p*'er. It always denotes a headdress, possibly a turban. In Ex. 39:28 it refers to the 
headdress of Aaron and his sons; its meaning in Ezk. 44:18 is similar (the headdress of 
the Levitical priests). Elsewhere p*'er is the headdress of a bridegroom (Isa. 61:10), 
women (3:20), or people in general (Isa. 61:3;* also Ezk. 24:17,23). 

The vestments of Aaron and his sons are also the subject of Ex. 28:2,40, where 
tip eret appears in combination with kbd. Both texts express the notion that these vest- 
ments serve to adorn or glorify their wearers. It is also possible, however, that the vest- 
ments emphasize the glory and honor of the sanctuary. Est. 1:4 speaks of the splendor 
and pomp of King Ahasuerus. Ezk. 23:26,42 refer to the jewelry of the whores Oholah 
and Oholibah. Jer. 13:20 characterizes a flock as being beautiful, while Isa. 44:13 can 
be interpreted as “beauty of a human being." In Ezk. 24:25 tip eret serves to reinforce 
m*$ós and conveys no independent meaning. 

In Proverbs, apart from 28:12, tip eret is always used in a secular sense, as some- 
thing that brings honor to a person. Thus gray hair is the crown of glory of old age 
(16:31; cf. 20:29b). Wisdom in general is a beautiful crown (4:9), fathers are the glory 
of their children (17:6), the glory of youths is their strength (20:29), and it redounds to 
one’s glory to overlook an offense (19:11). Jgs. 4:9 says that Barak will not receive 
glory if Deborah goes into battle alongside him. In a rhetorical question Isa. 10:15 asks 
whether an ax “vaunts itself’ over the one who wields it. 


p r. E. E. Platt, “Jewelry of Bible Times and the Catalogue of Isa 3:18-23," AUSS 17 (1979) 
71-84, 189-201; D. Vetter, “XD p'r pi. to glorify,’ TLOT, II, 963-64; W. Zimmerli, “Zur Sprache 
Tritojesajas,’ Gottes Offenbarung: GSAT. ThB 19 (1963), 217-33, esp. 226ff. 


1. On the problems raised by suggested etymologies, see the bibliog. in Vetter, 963. 
2. See 11.3 below. 

3. F. Michaeli, Le livre de l'Exode. CAT Il (1974), 249. 

4. K. Elliger, Deutero-Jesaja. BK XV1 (1978), 429. 
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Ex. 8:5(Eng. v. 9) with hitpä’er 'aàlay does not fit in this category. It is unclear 
whether we are dealing here with a formula of politeness or Moses' acknowledgment 
of Pharaoh's superior position;? the latter might also be meant ironically. 


2. Glorification of an Individual or a People. Several texts have to do with the glory 
and resultant pride and arrogance of a particular people or a king. The latter is true in 
Isa. 10:12, which attacks the haughty pride of the king of Assyria. Isa. 13:19 speaks of 
Babylon as the glory of kingdoms.® Isa. 20:5 censures the boasting of Israel's Egyptian 
allies; Isa. 28:1,4 speak to the pride of Ephraim, which will be brought low. In contrast 
to this threat, a later addition in vv. 5-6 declares Yahweh will be a garland of glory to 
the remnant of his people (Ephraim?). It is probably safe to say that none of the texts 
from the book of Isaiah listed here goes back to the prophet himself.’ 

Jgs. 7:2 criticizes and checks Israel's self-glorification. According to Zec. 12:7, 
Yahweh will restrain the pride of Jerusalem by giving victory first to Judah in the time 
of salvation, and only then to Jerusalem. Jer. 48:17 declares that the glory of Moab will 
be brought low by Yahweh's intervention. The glory brought the temple by its magnifi- 
cence is the subject of 1 Ch. 22:5; 2 Ch. 3:6; Ezr. 7:27. 


3. Theological Usage. In the realm of theological usage, two aspects attract our at- 
tention. Some texts speak of the glory that Yahweh bestows on an entity, others of the 
glory and honor that are Yahweh's. Dt. 26:19 mentions Yahweh's promise to set Israel 
high above all nations in praise (t*hillä), fame (Sem), and glory (tip eret). The people as 
a whole is also the subject of the (early?5) text Ps. 149:4, which speaks of the pleasure 
Yahweh takes in his people, whom he will crown with victory and adorn (y*pa @r). 

Jerusalem is the subject of Isa. 52:1; Jer. 33:9; Ezk. 16:12,17, each with a different 
emphasis. According to Jer. 33:9, the good Yahweh does the city will give the nations 
occasion for joy, praise, and glory (cf. Dt. 26:19). In an oracle of judgment against 
faithless Jerusalem, Yahweh recalls how he had adorned her with ornaments, including 
a beautiful crown (“teret tip'eret, Ezk. 16:12). Jerusalem removed these ornaments in 
her faithlessness and turned them into cult objects (16:17). Isa. 52:1 likewise speaks of 
adorning Jerusalem, summoning her to put on beautiful garments (bigdé tip'artek) to 
celebrate her incipient deliverance (similar in context to 61:3). The glory of Zion is 
also the subject of 60:7,9,19,21; 62:3. Here, however, the glorification of Zion or the 
temple (60:7) ultimately serves the glory of Yahweh, as 60:21 makes clear. See also 
62:3, which presents Jerusalem as a crown of beauty in which Yahweh takes pleasure. 
Westermann notes the parallel with Babylon.? 


5. For the former see B. S. Childs, Book of Exodus. OTL (1974), 128; Vetter, 963. For the lat- 
ter see Michaeli, CAT II, 72. 

6. The problems occasioned by the mention of Babylon here are discussed by Wildberger, 
Isaiah 13—27 (Eng. trans. 1997), 12-14. 

7. Wildberger, /saiah 1—12 (Eng. trans. 1991), 423. 

8. H. Schmidt, Die Psalmen. HAT V15 (1934), 257. 

9. Isaiah 40—66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 375, citing Stummer. 
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The other texts focus on the honor of Yahweh. Ps. 71:8 praises the glory of Yahweh 
(t*hillà and tip’artekä), in consequence of Yahweh’s deliverance in the context of the 
lament. Ps. 96:6 is similar: here fip’eret appears in conjunction with 'oz, hädär, and 
hód. Here we may see a reference to Yahweh’s theophany and its cultic representa 
tion, !0 

Praise of Yahweh’s glory also stands in the foreground in | Ch. 29:11,13; along with 
tip eret, v. 11 speaks of g*dullá, g*bárá, nésah, and höd, while v. 13 speaks of Sem 
tip artekà. In the context of an historical retrospect, Ps. 78:61 describes Yahweh as de- 
livering his glory to captivity — probably a reference to the capture of the ark by the 
Philistines. Here again gz appears in the lexical field; the parallelism suggests that 
tip'eret should be understood more in the sense of "strength." The same combination 
appears also in Ps. 89:18(17), which should likewise be interpreted as speaking of the 
power and might that Yahweh is to his people. According to Jer. 13:11, Yahweh wishes 
that his people would cling to him as his fame, praise, and glory (sem, t*hillä, tip eret) 
— but they refused. 

Yahweh is the subject of p’r (hithpael) in Isa. 44:23 and 49:3. Both texts speak of 
Yahweh's glorification of himself; according to 44:23, this is accomplished through the 
redemption of Israel (the impf. indicating continuous or recurrent action!!), and ac- 
cording to 49:3, by the servant of God. 

The theological orientation of Prov. 28:12 is at variance with these texts: it deals 
neither with the glorification of Yahweh nor with that of the people or Zion, but rather 
with the great joy (rabbá tip eret; better than "great glory”) ensuing when the saddigim 
triumph, in contrast to the way people go into hiding with the wicked prevail. 

It is clear that the focal point of the theologically oriented texts is the exilic and 
postexilic period, with special emphasis on the texts in Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah. We 
also note a concentration of texts in hymns of praise and assurances of salvation; we 
may therefore safely conclude that the root p’r is used especially to express Yahweh's 
salvific acts on behalf of his people together with his glorification in the light of these 
acts — ultimately even when the glory of Israel or Zion is the subject of p'r. 


III. Sirach and Dead Sea Scrolls. Except for 38:6, it is noteworthy that Sirach 
never uses p'r to express the glory and honor of Yahweh, but always to express the 
glory of human beings. It is one's glory to fear the Lord (9:16; 10:22) and not to depart 
from the right way (31:10 2 34:10 LXX). Sirach speaks of the honor of Adam (49:16; 
possibly we may see here “some communication of the glory of the Most High"!?), the 
glory of Joseph (49:15), the boasting of Goliath demolished by David (47:4), and the 
honor of generations past (44:7). Sir. 11:4 (ms. B) and 38:15 warn against arrogance. It 
is appropriate, however, to be proud after the manner of Elijah (48:4). In combination 
with “teret, tip eret appears in 6:31 as a symbol for wisdom. The vestments of the high 


10. A. A. Anderson, Psalms. NCBC, 2 vols. (1972), II, 683. 
11. Elliger, BK XVI, 452. 
12. J. Marbóck, Weisheit in Wandel. BBB 37 (1971), 148. 
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priest are described in 45:8 and 50:11, while 50:20 says that after blessing the Israelites 
the high priest showed himself glorious.!? Only 38:6 refers directly to the glory of 
God: God gave skill to human beings that they might glorify him in his power. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls use the root p’r primarily in theological contexts. There are 
two exceptions: IQH 8:22 (cf. 4Q501 1:5; 11QPs* 22:4) uses p'r in a celebration of 
creation to describe tree boughs(?), probably to indicate their special beauty; 1QM 
7:11, describing the vestments of the priests during battle, uses pry for an article of 
clothing, probably a turban. 

Other texts deal particularly with the glory and honor of God: 1QS 10:12 (with gd 
and kbd in the lexical field); 1QS 11:15; 4Q511 1:4; 11QPs* 22:5-6 (with sdq in the 
lexical field); 1QM 14:13, where ‘rtkh should probably be supplied with tp-; 1QSb 
5:19, in conjunction with Adr. This last text should be compared especially with 1019 
13:2, where tip’eret is used in the same environment as Adr and kbd. God's glory rests 
on lands and seas (11 QPs* 18:7); he will magnify his glory in the face of those who 
hate his people (4Q160 3-4 2:4). 4QShirShab* (40400) 1:2 extols the God of knowl- 
edge, the glory of God's power, the God of gods, the Lord of the saints. The wise un- 
derstand themselves as heralds of God's glory (4Q510 1:4; cf. 11QPs? 18:1). 

The subject of 40DibHam (4Q504) 4:12 (cf. Hag. 2:7-9) is the glory (kbd) of the 
people of God, of Zion, the holy city, and bêt tip'artekä. The question is whether the 
expression that interests us is to be understood as referring to the temple or, like “the 
holy city," standing in apposition to Zion.!^ The syntactic shape of the clause probably 
makes its interpretation as an apposition more likely. The crucial point, however, is that 
once again this verse uses the root p’r for the beauty and glory of an entity associated 
with Yahweh. The same is true in 1QH 13:17, in a hymn of praise: God is extolled for 
embellishing (pr piel) a man with grandeur. CD 6:7 describes the glory of the converts 
of Israel. The community clearly connects its own self-understanding with the tip eret 
of God (11 QPs* 22:5). It understands itself as a community that proclaims God's maj- 
esty (18:2), thereby offering true worship (18:7-8). It knows that God bestows his favor 
on those who give him glory (18:14). Finally, generations of the devout will be God's 
tip eret (22:4). Overall, it is surprising to find the otherwise infrequent notion of proc- 
lamation associated so closely with the root p’r. 

Some obscure passages, which do not contribute to our investigation, should also be 
mentioned: 1QH 4:1; 1QM 14:13; 1Q16 3:4. 


IV. LXX. A look at the LXX demonstrates the semantic variety of the root pr; it is 
represented by a wealth of different translations, among which derivatives of dóxa 
stand out. 

Hausmann 


13. For a more detailed discussion see O. Rickenbacher, Weisheitsperikopen bei Ben Sira. 
OBO 1 (1973), 98. 
14. M. Baillet, RB 68 (1961) 224. 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. II. 1. Lev. 7:18 and 19:7; 2. Ezk. 4:14; 3. Isa. 65:4. III. 
1. LXX; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Etymology. The etymology of piggül is unknown. Gesenius notes that both 
Arab. fagala, "putrefied food,” and Eth. fahala may be cited for comparison.! Barth 
proposes Arab. gafala (with metathesis), “drop dung,” as an etymological parallel. 
Górg has undertaken the interesting notion of connecting the word with Akk. bugurru 
(or buqurru or pug/qurru), which means “an edible organ of a sacrificial animal" or “a 
piece of meat, '? and Egyp. grg, "lie," which can mean “to all appearances not only spo- 
ken untruth but also anything wrong, loathsome, or perverted.”4 The combination of 
noun and article (p3 grg) could be compared to Heb. piggíl. It would be wrong to reject 
out of hand Górg's theory that “phonetic and semantic contamination may have taken 
place, i.e., an Egyptian loanword denoting an improper or loathsome circumstance be- 
came linked with an inherently neutral term for a specific sacrificial portion through 
phonetic similarity, despite the latter's Semitic origin and semantic difference."? König 
theorizes that the original meaning was “disintegration = putrefaction" (Ezk. 4:14) and 
that later the word came to be used as an abstractum pro concreto, in the sense of “pu- 
trefied meat.”® 

A denominative verb pgl is used in the piel in Middle Hebrew and in the pael in Jew- 
ish Aramaic and Samaritan in the sense "set a sacrificial portion aside for consumption 
beyond the prescribed term, thus making it abominable.”’ 


2. Occurrences. The noun piggiil occurs 3 times in the singular (Lev. 7:18; 19:7; 
Ezk. 4:14) and once in the plural (Isa. 65:4). 


II. 1. Lev. 7:18 and 19:7. In Lev. 7:18 and 19:7, Elliger translates piggül as “filth”; 
Kornfeld prefers “unfit.” Both Leviticus passages deal with meat from a sacrifice of 


piggál. M. Górg, "Piggul und pilaegaes — Experimente zur Etymologie,” BN 10 (1979) 7-11; 
B. Levine, “Piggül,” EMigr, IV (1971), 435-36; W. Paschen, Rein und Unrein. SANT 24 (1970). 


|. GesTh, 1090b. On the Arabic cf. Lane, VI, 2342c-43a; HAL, III, 909-10, cites fagula, “be 
limp, withered.” The Ethiopic was already rejected by A. Dillmann, LexLingAth, 1347. 

2. J. Barth, Wurzeluntersuchungen zum hebrüischen und aramáischen Lexicon (1902), 36- 
37. 

3. For the former see CAD, II, 307a; for the latter, AHw, I, 136b. 

4. Görg, 9; WbÁS, V, 189-90. 

5. P. 10. 

6. E. König, Hebrdisches und aramäisches Wörterbuch zum AT (1936), 356. 

7. HAL, III, 909-10. 

8. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966), in loc.; Kornfeld, Levitikus. NEB (1983), in loc., fol- 
lowing EU. 
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translates pgwi as “profane” (cf. Jerome, who in the Vulg. uses profanus in Lev. 19:7; 
Isa. 65:4); Yadin as “abominable.” 1 1QT 14:14,18 offer a rigorous interpretation of the 
law of purity: even the skins of clean animals can be used for transporting goods to the 
holy city only if they come from animals that have been sacrificed; the skins of animals 
slaughtered profanely (‘wrwt zbhy pgwlyhmh) outside the city are considered abomina- 
tions. 11QT 52:17-18 emphasizes once more that clean but blemished animals may be 
slaughtered and eaten; but the slaughtering must take place at least 30 ris (about 4 mi.) 
from the sanctuary, for the flesh is the product of profane slaughtering (bsr pgwl; cf. 
Ezk. 4:14). 

D. Kellermann 


729 pàga'; 938 pega’; 949a mipgà' 





I. Occurrences. II. Cognates. III. Etymology and Lexical Field. IV. Usage: 1. Qal; 2. Niphal; 
3. Hiphil. V. LXX. VI. Derivatives: 1. pega’; 2. mipgä‘. VII. Personal Name. VIII. Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 


I. Occurrences. The verb pága' occurs 46 times in the OT: 39 times in the qal, once 
(Isa. 47:3) in the niphal (cj. for the qal), and 6 times in the hiphil (if the ptcp. in Job 
36:32 should not be changed to a noun). Derivatives include the nouns pega' (once) 
and mipgá' (once plus a cj.). The root appears also in the theophorous PN pag ‘el (5 
times). 


II. Cognates. The root is attested only in Northwest Semitic, especially the Ara- 
maic branch, and in Arabic: Pun. and Imperial Aram. pg’, qal “encounter,” piel “ful- 
fill(?) (a vow)";! Syr. p*ga' (always with the prep. b), “encounter (a person), reach (a 
place), come upon, befall (illness, misfortune), attack, resist”; Middle Heb. päga‘, 
"come upon, meet," often “attack,”? niphal “be stricken,” often “be beset (by evil spirits 
or demons)"; Jewish Aram. p*ea', "encounter, meet";? Arab. faga‘a, “inflict suffering 
and grief, afflict, . . . II, torment, torture, distress." ^ A related root fada 'a puts more em- 
phasis on the aspect of surprise, being closer in meaning to Syr. p*ga' and Middle Heb. 
pàga': | and III, “come unexpectedly (upon someone), confront (someone) suddenly, 
(with bi) take by surprise, attack (someone)."5 

Garbini has identified a specialized meaning of pg' as a sacrificial term in Neo- 
Punic inscriptions: on account of its basic meaning “encounter, reach,” he compares 


1. DNSI, I, 900-901. 
2. Levy, WTM, IV, 7. 
3. Ibid. 

4. Wehr, 697. 

5. Ibid. 
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Pun. pg‘ to the synonymous Hebrew root grb, the hiphil of which means “offer (sacri- 
fice)" and concludes that the piel means "'offer."ó 


III. Etymology and Lexical Field. The Sem. root pg' describes movement toward a 
place (object) or person. This movement may be unintentional (Syr. men p*g'à) or in- 
tentional; if the latter, it is usually sudden and violent; cf. Arab. fag atan or fuga atan, 
"unexpectedly, suddenly." Finally, positive, negative (hostile), and neutral intention or 
effect must be differentiated. The verb "strike" or "hit" approximates most closely the 
basic meaning and variety of usage of Heb. paga’. 

The senses conveyed by the qal (G stem) can be categorized as follows: 


l. unintentional 
1.1 neutral 
l.l.a place: (1) hit = arrive at; (2) hit = touch 
1.1.b person (animal): hit upon = meet, encounter (cf. the related root 
pagas) 
1.2 negative 
1.2.a person: strike out at = attack 
1.2.b animal (beast of prey [bear]): strike down = slay 
2. Intentional (only of persons) 
2.1 negative 
2.1.a strike down (by sword) = kill 
2.1.b strike down (by sword or pestilence) = kill (God as subj.) 
2.1.c hit = jostle, upset, get rid of 
2.2 positive: strike = press someone to do something (for the benefit of another 
person), i.e., importune. 


For the most part (in Syriac always), the object is introduced by b“. 


IV. Usage. 1. Qal 1.1.a.(1). The story of the holy site of Bethel recounts how Jacob 
unintentionally and unknowingly comes to (b*) this place (Gen. 28:11). 

1.1.a.(2). The verb paga" has a specialized meaning in the idiom pàága' g “bil b* used 
in Josh. (15)16-19 to define the borders of the tribal territories (except in the case of 
Judah and Benjamin). 

Depending on the actual topography, many different verbs expressing motion or 
change of place are used to describe the course of a boundary (g*bál): yasä’, hälak, 
äbar, ‘Gla, yärad, säbab, pänä, tä’ar, §tib.’ When the boundary touches a particular 
place, 9 times pàága' b* is used (LXX synápsei [except Josh. 16:7, eleüsetai]). The 
place may be a city (Jericho, 16:7; Dabbesheth, 19:11), a mountain (Tabor, 19:22; Car- 


6. G. Garbini, “Terminologia sacrificiale fenicia: pg‘,’ BeO 21 (1979) 109-13. Cf. J. G. 
Février, JA 243 (1955) 60; 255 (1967) 62: "sacrifice." 
7. See O. Bachli, ZDPV 89 (1973) 3-5. 
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and kill us" (Jgs. 8:21; cf. v. 20). Because Saul's servants refused to kill the priests of 
Nob, Doeg the Edomite slays them (par. mát hiphil, 1 S. 22:17-18). At David's command, 
one of his young men strikes down the man who dared to kill Saul, the anointed of 
Yahweh (par. wayyakkehíá, 2 S. 1:15). When Solomon, to consolidate his rule, settles ac- 
counts with his enemies and the enemies of David, he sends Benaiah to strike down 
Adonijah (1 K. 2:25), Joab (2:29,31,34 [wayyipga -bó way*mitehá]), and Shimei (2:46). 

In the extended sense, pága' means “slay” (by the sword or other means). In Jgs. 
15:12, when the men of Judah bind Samson to give him into the hands of the 
Philistines, he asks them not to “strike him down" (Vulg. occidatis; NRSV “attack’’); 
they therefore promise not to “kill” him (mát hiphil). The verb has the same meaning in 
Jgs. 18:25, where Micah and his followers are warned that if they make trouble the 
aroused Danites will strike them (LXX apantésdsin; Vulg. veniant ad; NRSV “attack”) 
and they will "lose their lives” ("asap nepes). 

2.1.b. Only once is God the subject of paga’: in Ex. 5:3 the Israelites fear that 
Yahweh will slay them "with pestilence or sword" (EU "punish"; LXX impersonal: 
mépote synantésé hémin thänatos € phónos) if they do not go into the wilderness to 
sacrifice to him. 

2.l.c. The verb paga' can also refer to hostile, vexatious behavior in order to “be 
done with" someone and drive him or her away. In Ruth 2:22, for example, Naomi ad- 
vises Ruth to glean only with the young women of Boaz: in another field she might be 
"bothered" (LXX simply "encountered": apantésontaí soi; but cf. Vulg. resistat tibi), 
i.e., “jostled” and driven from her source of food (GesB: “set upon with intent to in- 
jure"; HAL: “molest a woman"). 

2.2. In a positive sense pàga' can mean to “elbow someone in the ribs" (figuratively) 
to get attention in order to importune them (God or a human being: with 5^) for some- 
thing, to “press” for something (cf. Arab. faga‘a, “afflict, annoy"). 

The wicked find it profitless, however, to serve the Almighty and assault God with 
their prayers (Job 21:15). When an irrevocable sentence has been pronounced upon the 
apostate people, it is pointless for Jeremiah to importune God with entreaties (Jer. 
7:16). In Jer. 27:18 Jeremiah challenges the false prophets to demonstrate the truth of 
their words by entreating God not to allow the temple vessels left behind in 597 B.C.E. 
to go to Babylon as well. 

Abraham asks the citizens of Hebron to entreat Aaron to sell him the cave of 
Machpelah as a burying place for Sarah (Gen. 23:8). Ruth tells Naomi not to press her 
to return to Moab (Ruth 1:16). 


2. Niphal. The niphal is not attested in the MT. There is a possible occurrence in Isa. 
47:3b, where many scholars vocalize MT 'epga' (qal) as eppága' (niphal). Others fol- 
low the Vulg. in reading the 3rd person sg. qal impf. or propose a different verbal root 
(pr^). Since the noun ädäm has also come under suspicion, the many conjectural emen- 
dations and proposed translations must be evaluated strictly on the basis of the context. 

Ch. 47 is the only poem in Deutero-Isaiah belonging to the genre of oracles against 
foreign nations. Its subject matter is the fall of Babylon. The one certain observation is 
that Yahweh will take vengeance on the city (v. 3b). Consequently the following w“lö’ 
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epga' ādām is probably a qualification of this action. Following the Vulg. (et non 
resistet mihi homo) and Symmachus (kaí ouk antistésetaí moi änthröpos), BHS pro- 
poses the 3rd person sg. qal impf. yipga' (HAL: “and no one can come pleading with 
me”). The niphal 'eppága', however, seems more persuasive.!? This is also the prefer- 
ence of HAL: “I will not (be made to) yield to any petition" (cf. Jer. 27:18). This is also 
the translation proposed by Kóhler: "'I take vengeance inexorable, says [reading 
amar for ādām] our redeemer.”!3 


3. Hiphil. The hiphil conveys two distinct meanings: 

a. Causative: "cause to strike.” Yahweh causes the punishment for the iniquity 
('awon) of Israel to strike (b*) the servant of God (Isa. 53:6), so that he suffers vicari- 
ously for the people. 

b. Transitive in the sense of the gal: “entreat passionately (on behalf of someone),” 
i.e., intercede for someone.!^ This second sense appears in v. 12 of the same poem, 
where the servant intercedes for (1) the transgressors. Delitzsch speaks here of an in- 
tensive equivalent to the qal: “press forward with entreaty.”!5 Jeremiah interceded with 
(b*) Yahweh on behalf of the enemy (Jer. 15:11). This is also the sense in Jer. 36:25 
(contrary to HAL, which distinguishes “2. intercede for [someone]" and “3. urge some- 
one [with entreaties]"), where Elnathan, Delaiah, and Gemariah implore the king not to 
burn the scroll. In Isa. 59:16 the context suggests that the ptcp. mapgia‘ refers to inter- 
vention with deeds rather than words.!6 

The participle in Job 36:32 is discussed in VI.2 below. 


V. LXX. The LXX usually translates the qal of paga" (in part imprecisely or errone- 
ously) with apantáo (14 times) or synantáo (8 times). It makes a more precise distinc- 
tion only in 1 K. 2, where it uses anairéó 4 times (and apantáo 6 times — cf., e.g., v. 31 
with v. 34) for “strike down (with the sword),”!’ and Josh. 17 and 19, where it uses 
synäptö consistently (7 times; but érchomai in Josh. 16:7) for “border on.”!8 When the 
meaning is "implore,"!? it uses empiptö (Am. 5:19), laléo (Gen. 23:8), and pros- 
érchomai (Jer. 7:16) — along with 3 instances of apantáo. 


VI. Derivatives. 
l. pega’. The noun pega’ means a "stroke" or "blow" in a negative sense. It may be 
(a) unintentional, a stroke of fate or a mishap, or (b) intentional, in the form of a hostile 


12. Proposed by H. Oort, Textus Hebraici emendationes (1900). 

13. L. Kóhler, Deuterojesaja stilkritisch untersucht. BZAW 37 (1923), 32. This reading is also 
adopted by C. Westermann, Isaiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 186; similarly B. Duhm, Das 
Buch Jesaja. HKAT III/1 (51968), 355; G. Fohrer, Das Buch Jesaja. ZBK XIX/3 (1964), 104; EU. 

14. G. Bergsträsser, Hebrüische Grammatik, 2 vols. (1918-29), II, $$19-20. 

15. F. Delitzsch, /saiah. KD (Eng. trans. 1954), II, 340. 

16. Cf. ibid., 404. 

17. See IV.2.1.a above. 

18. See IV.1.1.a.(2) above. 

19. See IV.2.2 above. 
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VIII. Dead Sea Scrolls. A 3rd person fem. sg. verbal form wtpg' appears once in 
the hymns (1QH fr. 4:16).*’ In another passage (1QH 17:5) we find the nominal form 
pwg wt, not attested in the OT (probably par. to n*ei'im, “afflictions,” in 1. 8); cf. the 
suffixed Christian Palestinian nominal form pgw'ty, “adversity,” for magg“pötay in Ex. 
9:14.28 

In 40504 (4QDibHam^*) 1-2, 4:12-13, the combination ‘én sätän w“en pega‘ ra‘ 
“adversary” and “malicious attack,” is borrowed from 1 K. 5:18(4) and contrasted with 
Slwm wbrkh, “peace and blessing."?? 

Mental and physical disabilities were clearly ascribed to demonic influence, since 
4Q510 (4QShir*) 1:6 speaks of “those who strike unexpectedly" (pwg ym [act. ptcp.]). 
(Cf. Middle Heb. p*eà'tm/n or p*gó'in, “assailing demons, tormenting spirits" ;3? along- 
side demons [Sdym], Targ. Est. II on 1:2 speaks of pg'ym?!.) There is also a verbal form 
ypg w in 4Q511 11:4: *to confound the spirit of understanding, to ravage their heart." 
According to 11QPs* 27:10, David composed four songs (Syr) “to sing over the 
‘stricken’” (pass. ptcp. pgw ym; cf. also the fragmentary wpgwT ] in 4:2 of the same 
document, with presumably the same form and meaning; also hpgw'ym in 4Q511 
11:8), those possessed or assailed by evil spirits (cf. Middle Heb. päaga‘ niphal, “be as- 
sailed by tormenting spirits, demons”). Seybold interprets the expression as referring 
to "struck" and stringed instruments.?? Ps. 91, probably already used at Qumran to 
ward off demons, is called by rabbinic tradition Syr 3] pg’ym/pgw'yn.>* 

Maiberger 


27. S. Holm-Nielsen, Hodayot. AcThD 2 (1960), 264: “and this affecteth Thy servant.” 

28. F. Schulthess, Lexicon Syropalaestinum (1903), 154. 

29. See VI.1.b above. 

30. Levy, WTM, IV, 7. 

31. St.-B., IV/1, 501: “assailers.” 

32. Levy, WTM, IV, 7. 

33. K. Seybold, Die Psalmen. Urban Taschenbuch 382 (1986), 201 n. 3. 

34. For Qumran see J. P. M. van der Ploeg, "Un petit rouleau de psaumes apocryphes 
(11QPsAp*),” in G. Jeremias et al., eds., Tradition und Glaube. FS K. G. Kuhn (1972), 128-39, 
esp. 128-29. For rabbinic tradition see Bab. Shebuot 15b; Jer. Erubin 10.26c; Jer. Shabbat 6.8b. 
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248 pagar; 38 peger 





I. pagar: 1. Etymology and Meaning; 2. OT Usage; 3. Gen. 15:11. II. peger: 1. Semitic; 
2. OT Usage; 3. Dead Sea Scrolls; 4. LXX. III. Ezk. 43:7,9: 1. Corpse; 2. Stela; 3. Sacrifice. 


I. pagar. 

l. Etymology and Meaning. The lexemes pagar, "be faint, tired," and peger, 
"corpse," probably have nothing to do with each other etymologically (contra GesB 
and HAL, which treat the latter as a derivative of the former). Obermann defined Heb. 
pagar as a denominative from Sem. pgr, “unanimated, immovable matter; a lifeless, 
rigid mass"; in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Akkadian, this became “corpse,” and in Ugaritic, 
"stone, heap of stones, altar." He therefore derived the meaning “be petrified” for the 
piel.! 

Arabic may cast some light on the basic meaning of pagar. Here fagara means 
“cleave”; the derivative fagr, for example, means “daybreak”; cf. also OSA fer, “let wa- 
ter flow freely"? Intransitively, fagara reflects a “breach” of morality: “act immorally, 
sin, live licentiously.” Both aspects are also attested in Jewish Aramaic and Middle 
Hebrew. Transitively, p*gar means “destroy, demolish"^ (cf. pa/igra “damage, loss," 
which has no etymological connection with pa/igrà , corpse"). With respect to the ba- 
sic meaning “cleave, break,” the intransitive verb refers in the first instance to a physi- 
cal breakdown, but it can also refer to psychic and moral breakdown. The latter sense is 
probably reflected in Jewish Aram. p*gar, “be idle, indolent”;> cf. Syr. b*gar, "be weak, 
feeble, decrepit, exhausted." 

A form tpgr (3rd person fem. sg. impf. pael?) appears in a fragmentary context in 
the Deir “Alla texts; it may mean “to be weak, to be faint (?)."6 


2. OT Usage. This is also the meaning of the Hebrew verb pagar, which appears 
only twice (in the piel, 1 S. 30:10,21). When David was pursuing the Amalekites, two 


pagar. M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, and J. Sanmartín, “PGR im Ugaritischen,” UF 5 (1973) 289- 
91; R. Dussaud, “Deux stéles de Ras Shamra portant une dédicace au dieu Dagon,” Syr 16 (1935) 
177-80; J. H. Ebach, “PGR = (Toten-)Opfer?” UF 3 (1971) 365-68; K. Galling, “Erwägungen 
zum Stelenheiligtum von Hazor,” ZDPV 75 (1959) 1-13; D. Neiman, “PGR: A Canaanite Cult- 
Object in the OT,” JBL 67 (1948) 55-60; J. Obermann, “Votive Inscriptions from Ras Shamra,” 
JAOS 61 (1941) 31-45, esp. 38-40. 


1. P. 39 n. 14. 

2. Biella, 400. 

3. Wehr, 697. 

4. WTM, IV, 7-8. 

5. Ibid., 8. 

6. Combination V, fr. c,3. See ATDA, 307; cf. 175 and 256-57. 
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] Ch. 10:12) or animal (Jgs. 14:8-9, where mappelet is also used for an animal car- 
cass). By contrast, > 71231 n*belá refers only to the dead body of a human or animal. 

a. Pejorative Connotations. The noun peger (18 times) refers only to a human 
corpse; each instance involves death by violence, so that in Hebrew this term has pejo- 
rative connotations. The collective sg. or the pl. p“gärim frequently parallels the 
"killed" (A*rugim, Isa. 14:19) or "slain" (h“lalim, Isa. 34:3; Jer. 41:9; Ezk. 6:5; Nah. 
3:3) or appears in conjunction with the verb “smite” (nkh hiphil, 2 K. 19:35 = Isa. 
37:36; Jer. 33:5; 41:9). 

The corpses in question are disfigured and dishonored, simply “cast out" (Am. 8:3; 
Isa. 34:3; cf. Isa. 14:19; Jer. 36:30) without burial, so that their stench rises (Isa. 34:3); 
they are thrown unceremoniously into a cistern instead of being laid to rest in a tomb 
(Jer. 41:9), given to the birds and wild animals for food (1 S. 17:46), strewn about ev- 
erywhere (Nah. 3:3), trampled underfoot (peger mübäs, Isa. 14:19; the text is clearly 
corrupt; the suggested image of “trampled carcass”!> is probably inaccurate because of 
the animal carcass), abhorrent to all (Isa. 66:24). The noun peger appears primarily in 
the context of battle; the violent death is usually the result of God's punishment. 

b. Violent Death. Victims of battle are the subject of 1 S. 17:46 (peger used collec- 
tively for the corpses of the Philistines) and 2 Ch. 20:24 (the corpses of the 
Ammonites, Moabites, and inhabitants of Mt. Seir; BHS emends p*garím in v. 25 to 
b*eadim, probably correctly [Vulg. vestes; LXX skyla]). Jer. 41:9 deals with the 
corpses of victims of a perfidious murder. 

In a secondary passage describing the borders of Jerusalem, Jer. 31:40 mentions a 
“valley of corpses” ('emeq happ*gàrim). The topographical information suggests a 
location on the western or southern edge of city; it is probably identical with the Val- 
ley of Ben-Hinnom. Weiser believes that happ“gärim w*haddesen is probably a later 
gloss on hä’@meg;!® the entire phrase is omitted by the LXX. The name probably de- 
rives from the corpses of children sacrificed to Moloch on Topheth (Isa. 30:33; Jer. 
7:31; 19:5; 32:35).!? Therefore, according to Jer. 7:32 (cf. 19:6,11), this valley will 
be called the Valley of Slaughter (gé' hah*regá) and the dead will be buried in 
Topheth. 

c. Divine Punishment. The other texts where peger occurs all have to do with divine 
punishment. Because the Israelites constantly complained during their wandering in 
the wilderness, they would be punished by not being allowed to enter the promised 
land: their dead bodies will “fall” in the wilderness (Nu. 14:29,32; yipp*l has negative 
connotations here).!5 Breaking the covenant and sinning are punished by death: in Lev. 
26:30, a secondary passage cursing the disobedient,!? God threatens to destroy their 
high places and incense altars and to heap their corpses on the corpses of their idols 
(pigré gillülékem). Since peger probably also means "memorial stela" (Obermann 


15. H. Wildberger, /saiah 13-27 (Eng. trans. 1997), 42, 71. 
16. A. Weiser, Jeremia. ATD 20/21 (61969), 290. 

17. See also the theory of Ebach discussed below (III.3). 
18. — 781 nàpal. 

19. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT U/4 (1966), 377. 
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I. Semitic. II. OT: 1. Pre-Deuteronomic Texts; 2. Deuteronom(ist)ic Texts; 3. Exilic Texts; 
4. Postexilic Texts. III. Early Judaism, LXX, Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Semitic. The root pdy (III weak) is well attested in Akkadian as padiz/pedü, "spare, 
release"; the Assyrian king is often called lā pādū, “merciless.”! It is rare in Ugaritic; 
Whitaker cites 12 occurrences of pdy (plus 2 of pdyn), primarily proper names; many ap- 
pear to be Hurrian.? The root appears to be unknown in Aramaic (apart from an Israelite 
name in the Murasu archives).? It is well attested with the meaning “buy, pay, redeem" in 
Old South Arabic, however, as well as in later Semitic languages: Arabic (a fedu offering 
"to deliver a person or an animal from imminent destruction"), Ethiopic, and Punic.* 


pádá. M. A. Anat, “Determinism and Redemption,’ BMigr 23 (1978) 425-29 (Heb.); C. Barth, 
Die Errettung vom Tode in den individuellen Klage- und Dankliedern des ATs (1947), 133-37; 
E. Beaucamp, "Alle origine della parola ‘redenzione, ” BibOr 21 (1979) 3-11; idem, “Aux origines 
du mot ‘rédemption, " Laval théologique et philosophique 34 (1978) 49-56; J. L. Cunchillos, 
"Rachat. I. AT,” DBS, IX, 1045-54; G. I. Davies, "The Hebrew Text of Exodus VIII 19 (Evv. 23): An 
Emendation,” VT 24 (1974) 489-92; R. Duval, *Exode et altérité," RSPT 59 (1975) 217-41; F. García 
López, “ ‘Un peuple consacré, analyse critique de Deutéronome VII," VT 32 (1982) 438-63, esp. 445- 
55; H. Goeke, “Das Menschenbild der individuellen Klagelieder" (diss., Bonn, 1971), 172ff.; 
H. Gross, “Selbst- oder Fremderlósung;" Wort, Lied und Gottesspruche. FS J. Ziegler. FzB 2 (1972), 
II, 65-70; F. K. Heinemann, “Erlösung im AT,” Theologie der Gegenwart 25 (1982) 42-55; B. Jan- 
owski, “Auslösung des verwirkten Lebens,” ZTK 79 (1982) 25-59; idem, Sühne als Heilsgeschehen. 
WMANT 55 (1982); A. Jepsen, “Die Begriffe des Erlósens im AT,” Solange es heute heisst. FS 
R. Herrmann (1958), 153-62; H. W. Jüngling, “Ich mache dich zu einer ehernen Mauer,” Bibi 54 
(1973) 1-24; H.-J. Kraus, “Erlösung. II. Im AT,” RGG?, II, 586-88; M. R. Lehmann, "Identification of 
the Copper Scroll Based on Its Technical Terms," RevQ 5 (1965/65) 97-105; L. de Lorenzi, “Gest 
Avrporiic," RivB 8 (1960) 10-41, esp. 15-16; A. A. Macintosh, “Exodus VIII 19, Distinct Redemption 
and the Hebrew Roots 775 and TTD,” VT 21 (1971) 548-55; J. Mejía, "La liberación, aspectos 
bíblicos: evaluación critica," Teologia (Buenos Aires) 10 (1972/73) 25-61; W. F. Meyer, "Semantic 
Significance of 775 in OT Hebrew" (diss., Wisconsin, 1974); J. Nufies Carreira, “O exodo e a 
linguagea de libertacao,” Didaskalia 7 (1977) 239-58; J. Pirenne, “RShW, RShWT, FDy, FDyT and 
the Priesthood in Ancient South Arabia," Proceedings of the Seminar for Arabian Studies 6 (1976) 
137-43; O. Procksch, “Atw,” TDNT, IV, 328-35; A. Schenker, “kdper et expiation,” Bibl 63 (1982) 32- 
46; J. J. Stamm, Erlósen und Vergeben im AT (1940), 7-30; idem, Das Leiden des Unschuldigen in 
Babylon und Israel. ATANT 10 (1946), 68-69; idem, “115 pdh to redeem, liberate,” TLOT, II, 964-76; 
C. Stuhlmüller, Creative Redemption in Deutero-Isaiah. AnBibl 43 (1970); R. J. Thompson, Peni- 
tence and Sacrifice in Early Israel Outside the Levitical Law (1963); J. Untermann, “The Relation- 
ship of Repentance and Redemption in Jeremiah" (diss., Berkeley, 1983). 


1. For Akkadian see AHw, II, 808; on the Assyrian see Seux, 210. 

2. See WUS, no. 2194-98; Whitaker, 521. 

3. F. Vattioni, Bibl 50 (1969) 365. 

4. On Old South Arabic see Beeston, 43; Biella, 401. On Arabic, A. Jaussen, Coutumes des 
arabes au pays de Moab (1908), 361-62. On Ethiopic, LexLingAth, 1378-80. On Punic, KAJ, II, 
92, 114; Benz, 97, 389. 
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The root appears 70 or 71 times in the OT,° often several times in the same verse. 
The verb is found in the qal (51 times), niphal (3 times), hiphil, and hophal (once each). 
Substantival use of the root is uncommon: it occurs 2 or 3 times in the form p*dít, 4 
times as p*dáüyim (Q: pdym), once in the form pidyón, and twice in the variant pidyóm. 
The root also appears in several PNs: p*dàh'el, p*dayá, p*dadyahii, and p“dähsür. The 
PN p(e)d(a)yahu is found on seals.® 

The root frequently parallels > PNA gàá'al (Lev. 27:27; Isa. 35:9-10; 51:10-11; Jer. 
31:11; Hos. 13:14; Ps. 69:19[18]) and once > 783 nsl (Isa. 50:2), found also in Jer. 
15:21.’ Other semantic relations are discussed at > 1123 b*kór, > RY’ yasa’, — YW? 
ys, and above all > "1523 kipper (see Ex. 21:30).8 


II. OT. The original meaning is certainly juridical, as Old South Arabic and 
Ugaritic usages show. The Ugaritic text KTU 3.4 contains a document of release from a 
legal obligation.? But the theophorous names with pdy suggest also a broader meaning 
such as “set free.”!° As always in prebiblical civilization, the meaning is both secular 
and religious, i.e., cultic. 


|l. Pre-Deuteronomic Texts. We may identify as pre-Deuteronomic the following 
texts: Ex. 21:8,30; 34:20 (3 times); very probably: 1 S. 14:45; 2 S. 4:9; 1 K. 1:29; Isa. 
29:22; Hos. 7:13; 13:14; Mic. 6:4; probably: Ex. 8:19(23). 

The two texts from the Covenant Code (Ex. 21:8,30) contain customary law. V. 8 
deals with the redemption (hiphil) by a third party of a female slave or concubine 
whose master does not wish to marry her.!! V. 30 deals with the payment (pidyón) the 
owner of a goring ox must give as ransom (köper) for his own life if his failure to re- 
strain it results in someone's death. !? 

With minor stylistic variations, the same law appears in Ex. 13:13. Although the law 
appears here in a context that has undergone Deuteronomistic redaction, the text does 
not treat the subject in the same way as Dt. 15:19 and must therefore be considered pre- 
Deuteronomic; it should possibly be assigned to E. There is no recognizable theologi- 


5. On p*diit in Ex. 8:19(Eng. v. 23), see HAL, III, 913; Macintosh; and Davies. 

6. P. Bordreuil and A. Lemaire, Sem 26 (1976) 52; Vattioni, no. 45, 235; also Arad ostracon 
49:15: see R. Lawton, Bibl 65 (1984) 343-44. 

7. See H.-W. Jüngling, Bibl 54 (1973) 8, who compares Jer. 1:18-19 and 15:20-21. 

8. See, respectively, II, 126; VI, 234, 242, 245; VI, 445-46, 457; VII, 289-303. 

9. See Yaron; on the meaning “obligation” or “corvée,” see O. Loretz, UF 8 (1976) 449; 
M. Heltzer, Sem 30 (1980) 6-12. 

10. Stamm, TLOT, II, 973. 

11. H. Cazelles, Études sur le Code de l'Alliance (1946), 18; S. M. Paul, Studies in the Book 
of the Covenant in the Light of Cuneiform and Biblical Law. SVT 18 (1970), 53-54; Stamm, 
TLOT, II, 966. 

12. Cazelles, 57, 152; Paul, 109, cf. 80-82; on the relationship with the laws of Eshnunna 
(8853-54), see J. J. Finkelstein, The Ox That Gored (1981), 14-15; with the Code of Hammurabi, 
ibid., and V. Korošec, RIDA 8 (1960) 23; with Hittite law, R. Haase, RIDA 14 (1967) 36-47; out- 
side the Near East, B. C. Jackson, “Travels and Travails of the Goring Ox,” Studies in Bible and 
in the Ancient Near East. FS S. E. Loewenstamm (1978), 41-56. 
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however, concurring with the early versions, maintain the positive sense (Osty and 
Trinquet, Rudolph, Andersen and Freedman, Mays, Hauret, Wolff). The same diver- 
gence is manifested in Hos. 13:14, where pädä appears in parallel with e /; the context 
speaks of stillbirth and Sheol. Many likewise see a rhetorical question in the parallel “I 
will be your plague, O Death, I will be your destroyer (göteb), O Sheol,” reading with 
the LXX (pou) 'ayyeh instead of “hi. But everyone who follows this line recognizes 
that the LXX does not solve the problem.!® MT hî fits quite naturally into the series of 
verbs, but the question "Where?" is out of place. Death and Sheol are personified, as 
are the destructive powers; Hosea is reasserting the traditional affirmation of God's 
power over all other powers, even death (likewise personified in Isa. 28:15).!? This 
does not mean that God will in fact redeem, since v. 15 announces the ruin of Ephraim, 
but only that God has the power to do so (perfective used in a modal sense). 

In every era the theology of sacral history crystallizes around the exodus from 
Egypt. I would hesitate to read p*dát in Ex. 8:19(23),?? since the verse probably speaks 
of a “miraculous separation" rather than a redemption "between my people and your 
people.” But the diastolé of the LXX can mean “payment,”?! and bên is used in the 
realm of transactions. We would have here a gratuitous act of collective redemption by 
God; the verb Syt could be used in the sense of “imposing” a payment or obligation 
(Ex. 21:22; Nu. 12:11). 

This theology of deliverance through a gratuitous act of God's power finds more 
precise expression in Mic. 6:4. The authenticity of this verse is less controverted than 
that of others;?? it displays indisputable evidence of pre-Deuteronomic origin. The par- 
allel "bring up out of Egypt" differs from the Deuteronomic “bring out of Egypt”;23 the 
equal treatment of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam as deliverers is hardly compatible with 
the total dominance of Moses in the texts of Deuteronomy and P. "I delivered you from 
a house of slavery" refers to an administration in which all — particularly the officials 
— were branded as Pharaoh's "servants." In Deuteronomy the expression takes on the 
sense of a "land of slavery" for Israel. 


2. Deuteronom(ist)ic Texts. The relevant Deuteronomic texts are Dt. 7:8; 9:26; 
13:6(5); 15:15; 21:8; 24:18. The Deuteronomistic texts are 2 S. 7:23 and Isa. 1:27, to- 
gether with (less certainly) Jer. 15:21 and 31:11. 

We read in Dt. 7:8 that "Yahweh brought you out with a mighty hand and re- 
deemed you from the house of slavery, from the hand of Pharaoh king of Egypt." The 
same theme expressed in the same language reappears in 9:26; 13:6(5); 15:15 (“Re- 
member: when you were a slave in the land of Egypt, Yahweh your God redeemed 


18. See H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 221. 

19. But cf. F. I. Andersen and D. N. Freedman, Hosea. AB 24 (1980), 639-40; E. Jacob, Osée. 
CAT Xla (1965), 93-94. 

20. See H. Cazelles, Studien zum Pentateuch. FS W. Kornfeld (1977), 46 n. 32. 

21. LSJ, 413a, 4. 

22. J. L. Mays, Micah. OTL (1976), 130. 

23. See J. Wijngaards, VT 15 (1965) 91-102. 
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you"), in a pericope that is taken from the Covenant Code but given different content 
and form. In 21:8 the pádá of Yahweh establishes an atoning sacrifice (kipper) for Is- 
rael, to absolve the people from the guilt of blood shed by unknown persons. Finally, 
in connection with the taking of a pledge, 24:18 recalls that Yahweh gratuitously re- 
deemed Israel when it was a slave in Egypt. We see here how the legal and theologi- 
cal (sacral history) meanings overlap. This is also recalled by the prayer of David 
(2 S. 7:23, Dtr).^4 

There are two occurrences of pädä in Jeremiah. Jer. 15:21 concludes one of the 
"confessions of Jeremiah.”* One might see in it an oracle of Jeremiah from the period 
of his exile under King Jehoiakim. God will make Jeremiah a bronze wall, impregnable 
to his enemies: "I will deliver you (hissaltikä) out of the hand of the wicked, and re- 
deem you (p“ditikä) from the grasp of the ruthless.” Again we are dealing with deliver- 
ance by God's power and individual redemption, but the images employed make the 
prophet a symbol of the people. Ittmann believes this verse is a later restatement of 
20:13b.26 Hubmann, however, sees in vv. 20-21 a further development of the text 
evoked by a new crisis in Jeremiah’s life.?? 

Jer. 31:11 is in the Book of Comfort, one of the most important collections in the 
composition of the book of Jeremiah. On the one hand, it makes allusions to the fall of 
Judah; on the other, it contains early oracles from the period of high hopes following 
the fall of Assyria and Josiah's reconquest of some northern areas. Bóhmer rejects 
Jeremianic authenticity on the basis of the parallel use of ga'al (twice in Deutero- 
Isaiah).28 But the root g 7 also appears in the juridical section of Jer. 32 (vv. 7-8). None- 
theless, the pericope with the twin themes of the restoration of Samaria and the cult in 
Zion (Jer. 31:1-6; authentic) does fit with Deuteronomistic theology.?? 


3. Exilic Texts. The exilic texts are all in Deutero-Isaiah. Ezekiel never uses pädä 
and uses g7 only once (as a noun), and then with the meaning “kin” rather than “re- 
demption." Ezekiel, too, looks for a return brought about by God's power, but he puts 
more emphasis on the presence of God in the midst of the people. 

By contrast, Deutero-Isaiah frequently uses g7 for the deliverance of Israel from 
those who would wreak vengeance on it, while using pdh only twice: Isa. 50:2 and 
51:11.30 In 50:2 it appears in a juridical context as the subst. p*dát, par. to hissil. “You 
were sold because of your sins." There was a bill of divorce, but God's hand proved to 


24. P. Kyle McCarter, I Samuel. AB 9 (1984), 240; M. Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the 
Deuteronomic School (1972), 42, 326-29. 

25. On its literary structure, see H. Mottu, Les "Confessions" de Jérémie (1985), 83-100; see 
also the analysis by W. Thiel, Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 1—25. WMANT 41 
(1973), who is not certain that the verse is Dtr. 

26. N. Ittmann, Die Konfessionen Jeremias. WMANT 54 (1981), 44-49, 54-55. 

27. F. D. Hubmann, Untersuchungen zu den Konfessionen. FzB 30 (1978). 

28. S. Bóhmer, Heimkehr und neuer Bund (1976), 69. 

29. On the authenticity of Jer. 31:1-6 see ibid., 81-82. See also H. Weippert, Die Prosareden 
des Jeremiabuches. BZAW 132 (1973). 

30. On g7 — II, 354. On pdh see DBS, IX, 1052-53. 
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be not too short to set free. In a similar fashion, in 51:11 those “set free” by Yahweh re- 
turn to Zion. Neither text uses pdh in strict parallelism with g 7. 

There is good reason for wanting to date Isa. 1:27 in the same period (Isa. 1 betrays 
evidence of Deutero-Isaianic redaction): “Zion shall be set free by justice [mispät; cf. 
40:14; 42:1,3], and those who return to it [Sa@beyhd, ‘captives’?] by righteousness.” But 
such ideas appear also in Trito-Isaiah, although pdh never occurs there. 


4. Postexilic Texts. The postexilic prophets do not use pdh, with the exception of two 
texts already bearing apocalyptic coloration that draw on the theology of Deutero- 
Isaiah. In the "Little Apocalypse" of Isaiah (35:10), those set free by Yahweh return 
filled with joy to Zion. According to Deutero-Zechariah (Zec. 10:8), those who have 
been set free are full of joy and await the “signal of the one who gathers them.” 

P uses pádá frequently (15 times), but the occurrences are concentrated in four pe- 
ricopes (Lev. 19:20; 27:27-29; Nu. 3:46-51; 18:15-17). Except for Lev. 19, they all ap- 
pear to belong to expansions (P5) of the basic P document, which adapt the historical 
legal text to the conditions of the restored cult in the second temple.?! 

The subject is always payment for a release. The most interesting instance is Lev. 
19:20 (Holiness Code): it deals with the guilt offering to be presented by a man who 
has had sexual relations with another man's slave, a woman who has been neither ran- 
somed (nipdätä) nor freed (hupsä). This text is purely juridical. 

The three other passages deal with the redemption of the firstborn, which is legiti- 
mated theologically on the grounds that they are holy (godes, Nu. 18:17). Israel is de- 
scribed as a holy people, consecrated to God, in Deuteronomy, the Holiness Code (Lev. 
17—26), Ezekiel, and P.32 Nu. 3 (P5) permits the enrollment of the Levites (contrary to 
Lev. 1:49 [PO]; cf. 1:47). The Levites belong to Yahweh (Nu. 3:45) and are looked 
upon as the ransom price of the firstborn of Israel; even the amount owed is calculated 
precisely (3:48-50). Nothing is said about the Levites being “holy.” Only the priest 
(kohen) is qodes; in this legislation the Levites are cleansed and given to the priest 
Aaron and his sons to minister in the sanctuary (Nu. 8:19). 

In the schedule presented in Lev. 27, one of the latest texts of the Pentateuch, un- 
clean animals can be redeemed (pdh, 27:27); but persons or animals that have been de- 
voted to Yahweh by hérem (> ON häram) cannot be redeemed, since they belong to 
Yahweh absolutely (vv. 28-29). 

After the return from exile and the restoration of the temple liturgy, the Psalms also 
take up this theme. The 16 occurrences of the root in the Psalter are not concentrated in 
any of the collections; the meaning is somewhere between “redeem” and “set free.” 

In this regard Ps. 49, a wisdom psalm, is the most interesting. The text is difficult 
and badly preserved,?? especially v. 9(8). One person cannot *ransom" another, not 
even by paying God the price (koper: v. 8[7]); nor can persons ransom themselves, 


31. On Nu. 1 see DBS, VII, 842, 851. 

32. DBS, X, 1424-29. 

33. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1—59 (Eng. trans. 1988), 478ff.; J. van der Ploeg, OTS 13 (1963) 139; 
L. G. Perdue, JBL 93 (1974) 533-42. 
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"liberation" of the people by God, a pure gift of grace.? The usage of pädä in the Tem- 
ple Scroll is fundamentally comparable to Deuteronom(ist)ic usage: God redeems Is- 
rael from the house of slavery (54:16), from the hand of those who hate it (59:11), and 
increases its number (l. 12). God pardons his people, whom he has redeemed (63:6). 
The root pdh/pd’ appears about 100 times in rabbinic literature.3’ The juridical 
meaning predominates in applying biblical texts that deal with the redemption of con- 
secrated objects or the firstborn. Midrash and Talmud also speak of the freeing of Is- 
rael.?8 The Jewish conception of redemption from guilt and error developed around kpr 

rather than pdh. 
Cazelles 


36. See F. Nótscher, Zur theologischen Terminologie der Qumran-Texte. BBB 10 (1956), 188- 
89. 

37. Kasowski, Thesaurus Mischnae (rev. ed. 1967), s.v. 

38. Jastrow, 1136-37. 
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I. Ancient Near East. Heb. peh, “mouth,” represents a monoconsonantal root found 
in all Semitic languages, but expanded variously in some: Akk. and Amor. pü (also Old 
Akk. pä’um, prium), Ugar. p, Phoen. py, Arab. fü (const.; abs. usually expanded to fam), 
OSA f (only with the meaning "command"), Aram. pum (expanded), Eth. ‘af. 


1. Akkadian. In Akkadian literature pá appears in many expressions that have ana- 
logues in Biblical Hebrew. For example, the Old Akkadian formula ina pim u lisänim 
emphasizes the parallelism between mouth (pi) and tongue (lisänu).! The familiar bib- 
lical expression mösä’ peh (Dt. 8:3) corresponds to Akk. sit pi, “that which issues from 
the mouth."? 


2. Ugaritic. Ugaritic uses the monoconsonantal form p. The frequent use of syn- 
onyms and parallel terms that Ugaritic has in common with Hebrew is especially clear 
in the case of p, which parallels /3n, “tongue,” 3nt, "teeth," and Spt, “lip(s).’3 The Aghat 
Epic frequently repeats the formula bph rem I ys’ par. b3pth hwt(h), “The word came 
forth from his mouth, the utterance from his lips."^ The expression bph ys’, “come forth 
from the mouth,” recalls the Deuteronomic formula just cited.° In all these texts, p, Spt, 
and /$n denote organs of speech. 

In two passages from the myth describing the battle between Baal and Mot,® 
Schmidt notes the parallelism between p and nps, whose meaning "throat" is close to 
that of peh, and points out the relevance of these texts to Isa. 5:14.’ In these myths 
p(eh) 1s an organ of the body used for eating or devouring; used metaphorically, it de- 
scribes the activity of Sheol, which devours like a monster.® Ugaritic also uses p as an 
element in personal names.? 


3. Phoenician, Hebrew, Aramaic. The term “mouth” appears as py in a few Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions and in the expression bpy in extrabiblical Hebrew; it appears as pm in 
Aramaic. All these occurrences date from the period of the OT. 

A 7th-century incantation in Phoenician script from Arslan Tash applies to the god 
Horon (or his consort — the text is not clear) the epithet ’$ tm py, “whose mouth [utter- 
ance] is perfect [true]”).! This may be compared to Akkadian magical texts that speak 


1. AHw, I, 556a, 4a. 

2. For other analogues see Dhorme, 533-39; and AHw, II, 872-74; for PNs see APN, 128, 
254. 

3. M. Dahood, Psalms III: 101—150. AB 17A (1970), 454; M. Dahood, RSP. I, 309-11, nos. 
455-58. 

4. KTU 1.19, II, 26; III, 7, 21, 35. 

5. See I.1 above. 

6. KTU 1.5, I, 7 par. II, 4. 

T. B 371. 

8. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1—12 (Eng. trans. 1991), 204-5; J. B. Burns, VT 22 (1972) 245-46; 
M. Dahood, Bibl 51 (1970) 395. 

9. F. Gröndahl, PNU, 170. 

10. KAI 27.16. 
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sociations are very common in poetic texts, where peh parallels these organs: peh par. 
lasón in Isa. 57:4; Jer. 9:7(8); Ps. 10:7; 37:30; 39:2(1); 50:19; 66:17; 73:9; 78:36; 
109:2; 126:2; Job 15:5; 20:12; 33:2; Prov. 10:31; 15:2; 26:28; 31:26; cf. Ex. 4:10; peh 
par. säpä in Isa. 11:4; 29:13; Mal. 2:6,7; Ps. 51:17(15); 59:8,13(7,12); 66:14; 119:13; 
141:3; Job 8:21; 15:6; 23:12; (33:2-3); Prov. 4:24; 10:32; 13:3; 14:3; 16:10,23; 
18:6,7,20; 27:2; Eccl. 10:12. 

In some cases "tongue" and "lips" alternate with or complement *mouth" (Dt. 
23:24[22]; Mic. 6:12; Zec. 14:12; Ps. 5:10[9]; 39:2[1]; 51:16-17[14-15]; 59:13[12]; 
63:6; Prov. 18:20-21; 21:23). In Isa. 6:7 peh and säpä are interchangeable: "He 
touched my mouth with it and said, “This has touched your lips.” In Isa. 11:4 rüah 
Sapa has the same meaning as rüah peh in Ps. 33:6. In addition, the mouth is associated 
with the palate (hék, Ezk. 3:26-27; Job 29:9-10; Prov. 8:7-8), so that by synecdoche hék 
stands for the mouth (Hos. 8:1; Job 20:12-13; 33:2); the teeth (> ]W sen, Mic. 3:5; 
Zec. 9:7; Ps. 58:7[6]; Lam. 2:16); the throat (gärön, Ps. 5:10[9]); the cheeks (> ^n? 
I*hi, Job 16:10); the forehead (> T" qeren, 1 S. 2:1); the eyes (> PY ‘ayin, Gen. 
45:12), and the ears (özen, Jer. 9:19[20]; Ps. 78:1; cf. Ps. 54:4[2]). One text uses 
"mouth" in parallel with “head” (ro s) (Prov. 10:6; cf. v. 11).?? More distant is the asso- 
ciation of “mouth” and “flesh” (basaàr, Ps. 145:21; Eccl. 5:5). 

Second, we note the association of the mouth with the "inner parts" of the human 
body (gereb). What the mouth speaks comes from within (Ps. 5:10[9]). The most im- 
portant organ in this respect is the heart,?? which is frequently associated with the 
mouth: “The word... is in your mouth and in your heart" (Dt. 30:14). The mouth and 
lips may move, but it is the heart that speaks (1 S. 1:12-13). There is therefore a vital 
relationship between these organs, whether harmonious (Ps. 17:3; 19:15[14]; 37:30- 
31; 49:4[3]; 66:17-18; 141:3-4; Job 15:12-13; 22:22; 31:27; 33:2-3; Prov. 4:4-5,23-24; 
16:23; Eccl. 5:1) or not (Isa. 29:13; Ezk. 33:31; Ps. 55:22[21]; 78:36-37; cf. also Prov. 
15:14,28; 1 S. 2:1). With the belly (beten) the mouth has a more organic and physical 
connection? than with the heart (Ezk. 3:3; Prov. 18:20). Also evident is the connection 
between peh and nepes; the basic meaning of the latter is "throat," but in this context it 
normally refers to an individual's vital breath (Ps. 63:6[5]; Prov. 21:23). 

Finally, we come to the association of the mouth with other members of the body, 
especially the hand.*> Several texts speak of raising the hand to the mouth to eat or 
drink (Jgs. 7:6; 1 S. 14:26,27; Ezk. 2:8-9; Prov. 19:24; 26:15). Other texts speak of 
putting one's hand over one's mouth (sim yäd ‘al-peh: Jgs. 18:19; Mic. 7:16; Job 21:5; 
40:4)2° to indicate silence; Jgs. 18:19 uses häras,?7 “be silent,” as a synonym. In P we 
find the characteristic formula “at the command of . . . under the direction of” (‘al-pi X 


22. See the observations of W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL (1970), 422; O. Plóger, Sprüche 
Salomos. BK XVII (1984), 121. 

23. > 39 /éb. 

24. See IIL2 above. 

25. > T yád. 

26. For Egyptian parallels see R. Couroyer, RB 67 (1960) 197ff. 

27. > $1 II AAT dàmá/dàmam. 
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b*yad Y: Ex. 38:21; Nu. 4:37,45,49; 9:23; 10:13; Josh. 22:9), which expresses deputa- 
tion and mediation, a perfect coordination of mouth and hand. The mouth describes an 
action, the hand puts it into effect (Jer. 44:25; Ps. 144:7-8,11). The collaboration of 
Yahweh’s mouth and hand is the subject of 1 K. 8:15,24 par. 2 Ch. 6:4,15. Yahweh’s 
hand touches or rests on the mouth of a prophet (Jer. 1:9; Ezk. 33:22; cf. Isa. 51:16). 
Yahweh punishes with his hand those who do not heed the commands of his mouth 
(1 S. 12:15). 


2. Organ of Communication. As an organ of communication, the mouth participates 
in various functions and activities, all related to language. From the biblical perspec- 
tive, the primary function of the human mouth (like the mouth of Yahweh) is speech. 
This function is fundamental to our understanding of the various nouns and verbs the 
OT uses for the words uttered by the mouth. 

First, there are terms denoting the communication of ideas: the verb dbr piel, 
"speak" (with a human subj.: Gen. 45:12; Jer. 32:4; 34:3; Ps. 49:4[3]; 63:12[11]; 
66:14; 144:8,11; 145:21; with God as subj.: Nu. 12:8; Isa. 1:20; 40:5; 58:14; Jer. 
9:11[12]; Mic. 4:4), and its corresponding noun däbär, “word” (with a human subj.: Ps. 
36:4[3]; Prov. 18:4; Eccl. 10:13; with Yahweh as subj.: Jer. 9:19[20]; Ezr. 1:1; 2 Ch. 
36:21-22). This same function of generalized speaking — without further qualification 
— is expressed by the verb "amar, which, surprisingly, is never used in conjunction 
with peh. Instead, the noun phrase 'imré peh is used frequently, of both human beings 
(Dt. 32:1; Ps. 19:15[14]; 54:4[2]; 78:1; Prov. 4:5; 5:7; 6:2; 7:24; 8:8; Job 8:2; 23:12) 
and God (Hos. 6:5; Ps. 138:4). Other words used with peh are: 377, “ask” (Gen. 24:57 
[humans]; Josh. 9:14; Isa. 30:2 [God]); ‘nh, “answer” (Dt. 31:21; 2 S. 1:16; cf. Job 
15:6; Prov. 15:28), and its noun m'nh (Job 32:5; Prov. 15:1); nb‘ hiphil, “cause words to 
gush forth" (Ps. 59:8[7]; 78:2; Prov. 15:2,28); spr piel, “tell” (Ps. 71:15; cf. 50:16); mil, 
"utter" (Job 8:2); nägab, “designate” (Isa. 62:2, with Yahweh as subj.); hgh, "utter" 
(Ps. 37:30; cf. Prov. 15:28); ngd hiphil, “declare” (Gen. 43:7; Ps. 51:17[15]; cf. Dt. 
17:10; Isa. 48:3); yd' hiphil, “cause to know” (Ps. 89:2[1]); siwwá, “command” (Isa. 
34:16, the mouth of Yahweh commands [ki-pi hü’ siwwá]). In the light of these exam- 
ples, the parallelism between ‘al-p? yhwh and ka "ser siwwä yhwh is easy to understand 
(Nu. 3:16,51; 4:49; 36:5-6; cf. Josh. 17:4: "el-píf), as are the parallelism between siwwä 
and sim b*pi (2 S. 14:19; Ezr. 8:17) or nätan b*pí (Dt. 18:18) and the association of “re- 
bel” (mara + peh) and “command” (siwwä) (Josh. 1:18; 1 K. 13:21). The mouth of 
Yahweh is also associated with his commands (pi yhwh — miswat yhwh, 1 K. 13:21; 
Job 23:12; cf. also Dt. 8:2-6).?5 In a similar fashion, peh is associated with förä: the 
law or instruction of Yahweh is called törat pikä (Ps. 119:72; cf. Job 22:22); the törä 
must be in the believer's mouth and must not depart from it (Ex. 13:9; Josh. 1:8; Mal. 
2:6,7). A parallel expression is 'edát pikä (Ps. 119:88; the suf. refers to Yahweh). In 
this context we may also note the phrase mispat peh (Ps. 105:5; 119:13; 1 Ch. 16:12). 

Second, there are utterances of the mouth that serve to convey feelings or emotions: 


28. See also V.1 below. 
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ing is identical. In the Deuteronomistic traditions, the expression märä or ‘Gbar + pi 
yhwh often appears in conjunction with negated Säma‘, Sämar, or ‘mn hiphil, which also 
express the people's disobedience toward God and God's commandments. In Dt. 9:23 
and 1 5. 12:14-15, we find himrä ‘et-pi yhwh in parallel with 16’ Sama‘ b*qoló, illustrat- 
ing the fundamental association of — 717 göl with peh.?4 

In the prophetic domain, the expression pi yhwh appears in Josh. 9:14 as the object 
of Saal (cf. Nu. 27:21; Isa. 30:2); in Isa. 1:20; 40:5; 58:14; Jer. 9:11(12); Mic. 4:4 as 
the object of dibber; and in Isa. 62:2 as the object of naqab (cf. also Isa. 34:16, siwwä + 
peh with reference to Yahweh). 

Josh. 9:14 may allude to oracular practice in which Yahweh was consulted by the 
casting of lots,?? so that the expression pf yhwh is equivalent to “oracle of Yahweh.” 
Nu. 27:21 describes the oracular use of Urim to allow Yahweh to speak to the people. 
In such situations the divine response was not articulated; the priest had to interpret it 
so that the people could recognize the divine revelation. In the expression dpi lö’ sa’alü 
(Isa. 30:2), the “mouth of Yahweh” probably refers to the prophet, sent to King Heze- 
kiah to convey a message from God, which Hezekiah refused to hear.36 

Isa. 1:20; 40:5; 58:14; and Mic. 4:4 use the expression ki pî yhwh dibber as a con- 
cluding messenger formula to validate the prophecy as a word spoken by Yahweh's 
own mouth. Jer. 9:11(12) uses dibber + pi yhwh, but in a different formulation, to refer 
to those prophets, recognized for their wisdom (cf. 8:8-9), who had the responsibility 
of proclaiming God's will to the people. 


2. Prophets. The mouth of a prophet is an extension of the mouth of Yahweh. Jere- 
miah thinks of himself as Yahweh's mouth. If he turns back to Yahweh, he can serve 
once more as Yahweh's mouth (Jer. 15:19). 

With Yahweh as subject, the expressions sim d°bärim b‘peh and the equivalent 
nätan d‘barim b*peh are characteristic of prophetic literature. The former appears in 
the Balaam story (Nu. 22:38; 23:5,12) and is repeated in Isa. 51:16; 59:21. Like the 
other prophets, Balaam receives the word of Yahweh in his mouth. This expression, 
too, takes on the function of a messenger formula (2 S. 14:3,18-19; Ex. 4:15; Ezr. 
8:17). Jeremiah interprets himself as a messenger in the account of his call and later in 
his prophetic ministry, when he states that Yahweh put his words in his mouth (Jer. 1:9; 
5:14; cf. Dt. 18:18); this usage again confirms that the prophets thought of themselves 
as the mouth of God. The undeniable similarity of Jeremiah's mission to that of Moses 
is established by the use of identical language (cf. Jer. 1:9 with Dt. 18:18),?? which fur- 
ther underlines the function of the prophet as mediator.?® 

The functions of the true prophets are clearly different from those of the false 
prophets, who deliver false oracles (1 K. 22:22-23 par. 2 Ch. 18:21-22) and proclaim 


34. See VII.1 below. 

35. M. H. Woudstra, Book of Joshua. NICOT (1981), 160. 
36. On prophets as the mouth of God see V.2 below. 

37. F. García-López, VT 35 (1985) 1-12. 

38. See V.1 above; L. Ramlot, DBS, VIII, 1038-40. 
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visions that issue from their own heart, not from the mouth of Yahweh (Jer. 23:16). Ac- 
cording to Mic. 3:5, they listen to the sound of money rather than the mouth of 
Yahweh. 

Finally, the mouth of Yahweh speaks not only through the prophets in person but 
also through their written words. In at least one case, the mouth of Yahweh is identified 
with the book of Yahweh, which is also the book of the prophet Isaiah (Isa. 34:16). 
Ezekiel analogously describes his prophecy as a scroll given him by Yahweh, which he 
must devour before he can transmit its message to his people (Ezk. 3:2-3). He con- 
sumes the scroll and Yahweh opens the mouth of the prophet, so that the words of the 
scroll can be transmitted to the people (v. 27). This message, whether spoken or writ- 
ten, is at the same time a message both totally God’s and totally the prophet’s. 

These words from the mouth of Yahweh, transmitted by the prophets, are so power- 
ful and effectual that they can be compared to instruments of punishment or even death 
(Hos. 6:5; Isa. 11:4). The prophetic word is like a devouring fire — a role also played 
by the mouth (Jer. 5:14) — a deadly arrow (Jer. 9:7[8]), or a sharp sword (Isa. 49:2).39 
The effectual power of the divine word is especially clear in Isa. 55:10-11, which com- 
pares it to the rain and snow that fructify the earth. A word from the mouth of God can 
bring life or death, quite like the blessings and curses associated with the covenant cer- 
emony (Dt. 30:14-15). 


3. Worshipers. God places his words not only in the mouths of prophets but also in 
the mouths of worshipers (nätan + b*pí):*0 “a new song, a song of praise to our God" 
(Ps. 40:4[3]). The praise of God is possible because God opens the lips of the psalmist, 
inspiring the hymn that is uttered (51:17[15]). The praise of God thus turns out to be a 
gift of this very God. This explains why the voice of the living God can even be heard 
in the mouths of children. God is manifest in babes and infants, from whose mouths is- 
sues praise (8:3[2] LXX; cf. Mt. 21:16). 

The mouth, in harmony with the lips and the tongue (Ps. 51:17[15]; 63:6[5]; 66:17; 
126:2), indeed with one's whole being (145:21) — all are set in motion to sing the 
greatness of the Lord, to tell of God's righteousness and salvation (71:8,15; 126:2; 
145:21). If a prayer is to be uttered, the Lord must open the lips of the worshiper; only 
then will God hearken to the prayers that issue from human mouths (54:4[2]; 119:108). 

In prayer a further organ is needed: the heart. Even though the lips move and the 
mouth opens, it is the heart with which a worshiper prays. The heart moves toward God 
and the mouth joins it (1 S. 1:12-13; 2:1). 

Finally, the mouth of the psalmist, which sings the wonders of Yahweh, is con- 
trasted with the mouth of the wicked, pictured as wild beasts, their mouths open to de- 
vour the speaker. In such situations prayer is addressed to God, who can deliver the 
psalmist (Ps. 22:22[21]; 109:2,30; cf. Am. 3:12 and Job 36:16). This notion brings us 
close to the domain of wisdom literature. 


39. See IIL2 above. 
40. See V.1 above. 
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VI. Wisdom. In wisdom literature, peh appears frequently in Proverbs and Psalms, 
less often in Job and Ecclesiastes. 


|. General. In these books the passages mentioning the mouth can be very general 
in meaning and intent. In Prov. 4:5; 5:7; 7:24, for example, the "sons" (i.e., pupils) are 
urged to learn the words of the mouth ("imré peh) of their teacher. A similar exhorta- 
tion, but addressed to the people, appears in Ps. 78:1-2 (cf. 49:2ff.[1ff.]). 


2. Wise vs. Foolish. In the wisdom texts that mention the mouth, we can observe a 
clear division between two antithetical classifications: wise vs. foolish and good vs. 
evil. The former represents an intellectual categorization typical of wisdom thought, 
while the latter embodies an ethical and religious categorization; but the two frequently 
overlap, so that the wise or foolish can be identified by their goodness or wickedness. 

The group of the good includes the righteous (saddigim, Prov. 10:6,11,31; 11:9; Ps. 
37:30) and the upright (y°sdrim, Prov. 11:11). The mouth of the righteous utters wis- 
dom (hokmä, Prov. 10:31; Ps. 37:30). Prov. 8 personifies wisdom, describing the words 
of her mouth as truth and righteousness. Wisdom hates a lying mouth (pi tahpukót); in 
her words there is nothing twisted or crooked (vv. 7-8,13). In this series of ethical val- 
ues, truth is contrasted with wickedness: truth without deceit and righteousness with- 
out wickedness, in the domain of language. 

The group of the evil includes the scoundrel and villain (ādām b‘liya‘al, "i$ 'awón, 
Prov. 6:12) and the wicked (r*3a'tim, Prov. 10:6,11; 11:11; 12:6; 15:28; 19:28; Ps. 
36:2ff.[1ff.]). Their mouth is characterized by falsehood ("iqq*sát, Prov. 4:24; 6:12), 
perversion and lies (tahpukót, 10:32; 'awón, 19:38; Ps. 36:4[3]), and evil in general 
(ra 'ót, Prov. 15:28; cf. Ps. 50:19). The hearts of the intelligent are attuned to wisdom 
and their mouths utter knowledge, whereas the mouths of fools feed on malice and ut- 
ter folly (Prov. 15:2,14). The wise control their lips and speak with prudence, but the 
mouths of fools utter arrogance (14:3); "those who guard their mouths preserve their 
lives; those who open wide their lips come to ruin" (13:3; Job 35:16). “The heart of the 
wise makes their speech judicious and increases instruction upon their lips" (Prov. 
16:23). Eliphaz rejects the views expressed by Job on the grounds that he has not spo- 
ken with wisdom; Job's utterances are profitless and his words carry no weight: “Your 
own mouth condemns you, and not I; your own lips testify against you" (Job 15:2-6). 


3. Power. The human mouth is not neutral; on the contrary, it is a mighty weapon. Its 
speech entails serious consequences, good or evil. This is true not just for the individ- 
ual, but also for society. The mouth of the righteous is a source of life and blessing. 
Their speech brings prosperity. Fools produce violence and practice it with their 
mouths. Their speech destroys them and those around them (Prov. 10:6,11,14,31-32; 
18:7; Ps. 50:19; Eccl. 10:12-13). The human mouth can foster or destroy solidarity and 
fellowship with one's neighbor. The speech of the wicked engenders intrigues and 
slanders their neighbors; such speech becomes a destructive force within society. Con- 
trariwise, the blessings uttered by the righteous serve the prosperity and well-being of 
the city; their speech is good and constructive, because they are concerned for the wel- 
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fare of their neighbors (Prov. 11:9,11). The words of the wicked can even be deadly 
snares. Those who are guilty attempt to pervert justice with their words; they condemn 
the innocent to death. Those who are innocent can defend and deliver themselves by 
speaking the truth (12:6; 18:7). Careful attention to one’s speech is therefore a matter 
of life and death: the fruits of the mouth are either beneficent or deadly. Those who 
guard their mouths refuse to spread poison and take care not to injure others (13:2-3; 
21:23; 26:9). All these passages underline the gravity and effectiveness of human lan- 
guage, the potency of the mouth. These observations confirm once again what we have 
already noted about the power of the word.^! It is therefore easy to understand the 
psalmist who uses the language of wisdom to emphasize the dangers that emanate from 
a wicked mouth and a lying tongue and, faced with such peril, prays for God’s speedy 
intervention and deliverance (Ps. 109:2; 144:8-11; cf. Job 5:15-16). 


4. Ethical Ideal. If we seek to summarize the ethical ideal espoused by wisdom as ex- 
pressed in texts that use the word “mouth,” we must speak of a “coherent life.” The heart, 
mouth, and hands are the most important foci of human life. The ideal is that there be har- 
mony among these three organs and their functions: thought, speech, and action. But this 
coherence is often impugned by conflicts between thought and speech (lies), speech and 
action (hypocrisy), or thought and action (duplicity or powerlessness). 

In Prov. 4:20-27 we find a series of links between parts of the human body and major 
elements of human activity. The description of the heart, mouth, tongue, eyes, ears, 
hands, and feet seeks to represent the whole personality of the disciple in its corporeal be- 
ing and in the totality of its life. The heart functions as the center of the individual, regu- 
lating the functions of the other parts of the body. From the heart proceeds control over 
the mouth and tongue, the eyes and what they see, and finally the action of the feet. 

Prov. 6:12-14 expounds a contrast between the external organs (mouth, eyes, feet, 
fingers) and the mind (heart), i.e., a discrepancy between internal activity (intention) 
and its external manifestations. The misuse of the external organs betrays a perversion 
of the heart, the center of life, from which proceed thoughts and emotions.^? By con- 
trast, the heart of the wise makes their speech (mouth) judicious (16:23). This inner 
connection between mind (heart) and speech (mouth) constitutes a substantial part of 
the argumentation and fundamental conception of several other wisdom texts: Prov. 15 
(esp. vv. 14,28); 16:23; Ps. 141:3-4. It is the properly oriented heart, giving rise to cor- 
rect moral conduct, in which the law of God resides (Ps. 37:30-31). The ethical ideal of 
wisdom is ultimately grounded in the relationship of the individual to God, in whom 
alone is found a perfect unity of heart, lips, and speech. 


VII. 1. LXX. In general the LXX translates peh with stóma, a word with essentially 
the same range of meanings as peh. In five cases it uses peristómion, which strictly 


4]. See V.2 above. 
42. See de Geradon, 31, 36; Bernaert, 5-6. 
43. B. Gemser, Sprüche Salomos. HAT V16 (1963), 39. 
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formula found also in the Hodayot: b*hódót ‘eptah pi par. w*sidgöt "el t^sapper I*Sóni 
tamid (cf. 1QH 11:4,33). 

According to 1QM 14:6 (a thanksgiving text), God personally opens the mouth of 
the faithful so that they may give thanks and opens the mouth of the dumb to sing 
God's praises. This text alludes to Ezk. 33:22; cf. also Ps. 39:10(9). 

In the Hodayot (1QH) the term peh bears a higher theological significance than in 
the other documents.^? God stands at the center of many expressions using peh. The 
text speaks of God's “mouth” (3:5), God's “glorious mouth" (b*pí k*bod*ka, 6:14), and 
God's “truthful mouth" (“met piká, 11:7). In this last text we also find a parallelism be- 
tween God's mouth and hand: “I know that truth is in your mouth, and in your hand is 
righteousness." God's mouth issues words of instruction (6:9) and establishes the tem- 
poral order (12:9). It motivates repentance (6:14) and proper conduct (4:21). It is God 
who places prayer and praise in the mouth of the psalmist (9:11; 11:4; cf. also 11:33). 
A similar expression with sim appears in 8:16: Samtä b‘pi k*yóreh gesem, “You have 
placed in my mouth [something] like the early rain," referring to the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness, who plays an important role here as the mediator of instruction.* It is God 
who places true teaching in the human mouth and understanding in the human heart, as 
similar parallel formulations assert in 2:17-18. This explains the question asked in 10:7 
and 12:32: "How shall I speak if you do not open my mouth?" The psalmist's mouth is 
open to sing God's praise, for God created the breath on the tongue (rüah b*läsön) and 
the “fruit of the lips" (pri $*pátayim), and God gives a rhythm for words and a cadence 
for puffs of breath from the lips (1:28,30-31; cf. 11:24-25). 

Alongside these many passages referring to God and the psalmist, the Hodayot con- 
tain a series of texts that speak of the mouth of those “who seek after trickery” (2:34): 
people who look for God in the mouth of prophets of deceit, attracted by delusion 
(4:16). In 7:11 we find a lovely parallelism between mouth and tongue: "There is no 
mouth for the spirit of destruction, and no reply in the tongue for all the sons of guilt." 
In 8:35, however, the tongue is clearly treated as part of the mouth. 

Several passages in the Temple Scroll exhibit the use of peh in the context of vows. 
The priestly laws governing vows prescribe that one must keep a vow that has been 
spoken by one's mouth (11QT 53:13; cf. Il. 10 and 15). A clear relationship between 
Sapa and peh is presupposed. 11QT 54:4-5 also discusses vows, using a formula that 
connects the verb yäasä’ directly with peh: kwl ndr... Sr... I npXh yqwmw “yh kkwl 
Sr ys" mpyh, “Every vow of a widow or a divorcee, everything by which she binds her- 
self formally, will hold good according to everything that has issued from her mouth." 
These texts are based in turn on Nu. 30:10(9) and Dt. 23:22ff.(21ff.). The occurrences 
of peh in the Aramaic texts of the Dead Sea Scrolls are discussed elsewhere.*? 

García-López 


47. See V.3 above. 
48. See M. Delcor, Les Hymnes de Qumran (1962), 206. 
49. See Beyer, 669. 
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I. Etymology. II. 1. Occurrences; 2. Phraseology; 3. LXX. III. Usage: 1. Blow Vigorously; 
2. Speak Vigorously. IV. Sirach and Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology. The onomatopoetic root pwh, originally monosyllabic,! acquired the 
counterpart > M5] nph at an early date. There is no monosyllabic equivalent in 
Ugaritic, but the root is represented by Syr. päh? and Middle Heb. and Jewish Aram. 
püah; cf. Arab. faha, “diffuse an aroma," and fahha, “howl (storm).” We may also cite 
Akk. puhpuhhü/u, “roar of battle"? Ugar. yph, “witness,”* plays a role in the discus- 
sion; it is noteworthy that the Ugaritic equivalent of Heb. nph is nph (with h). We must 
think in terms of a close relationship exhibiting a striking semantic development. The 
argumentation also relies on Syr. pah, “grow faint (voice), labor.”> 


II. 1. Occurrences. The verb occurs 15 times, 3 in the qal and 12 in the hiphil. It is 
often maintained, however, that yapíah in Prov. 6:19; 14:5,25; 19:5,9 is a separate noun 
meaning “witness.” This possibility may also be considered in Ps. 12:6(Eng. v. 5) and 
Hab. 2:3. The form hapeah in Isa. 42:22 is the hiphil infinitive absolute, but derives 
from phh. 


2. Phraseology. The verb pwh appears frequently in fixed expressions. For example, 
püah hayyóm occurs twice and yapíah k“zäbim 5 times. As prepositions introducing 


pwh. J. Barth, NSS; P.-R. Berger, "Zu den Strophen des 10. Psalms," UF 2 (1970) 7-17; 
B. Blake, "'Until the Day Break and the Shadows Flee Away," ExpT 47 (1935/36) 45; 
W. Bühlmann, Vom rechten Reden und Schweigen. OBO 12 (1976), esp. 93-100, 160-67; 
M. Dahood, “Some Ambiguous Texts in Isaias (30,15; 52,2; 33,2; 40,5; 45,1)" CBQ 20 (1958) 
41-49; G. Gifford, "Songs of Songs II.17 (IV.6) and Isaiah XL.3,” ExpT 47 (1935/36) 381; S. E. 
Loewenstamm, "yàpe"h, yapi*h, yapi^h," Les 26 (1962) 205-8, 280; P. D. Miller, “Yäpiah in Ps 
xii 6," VT 29 (1979) 495-500; J. Obermann, “Survival of an Old Canaanite Participle and Its Im- 
pact on Biblical Exegesis,” JBL 70 (1951) 199-209; D. Pardee, “Yph 'Witness' in Hebrew and 
Ugaritic," VT 28 (1978) 204-13; F. H. Pickering, “ “Until the Day Break and the Shadows Flee 
Away, ” ExpT 48 (1936/37) 44; J. S. Sibinga, "Une citation du cantique dans la secunda Petri,” 
RB 73 (1966) 107-18; W. von Soden, “n als Wurzelaugment im Semitischen,” Studia Orientalia 
in Memoriam C. Brockelmann (1968), 175-84; A. Strobel, Untersuchungen zum eschatolo- 
gischen Verzógerungsproblem. NovTSup 2 (1961); D. Winton Thomas, “‘Until the Day Break 
and the Shadows Flee Away,” ExpT 47 (1935/36) 431-32; C. Virolleaud, "L'alphabet 
sénestrogyre de Ras-Shamra,” CRAIBL (1960) 84-90. 


1. Von Soden, 176; Meyer, II, 133. 
2. LexSyr, 559. 

3. AHw, II, 876. 

4. UT, no. 1129. 

5. LexSyr, 561-62. 

6. See NSS, 189, 233. 
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the object, we find /* (twice), b* (once), and ‘al (once). Only in Ezk. 21:36 and possibly 
in Ps. 12:6(5) is Yahweh the subject; in Hab. 2:3 the subject appears to be häzön. 


3. LXX. The LXX translation strives for uniformity in the choice of words, while at 
the same time seeking to capture the meaning accurately. The following words may be 
noted: diapnetiein (3 times), ekkaiein (5 times), emphysán, enkaleín, epideiknyein, 
anatéllein, and katakyrieuein (once each). 


III. Usage. Usage embraces the domain of strongly blowing wind (expressed ver- 
bally) with a figurative extension to the domain of speech (exhale » express). It is not 
out of the question to see an emphasis on the forensic realm. If so, usage in the sense of 
“testimony” cannot be ruled out. The semantic focus has led one lexicon hesitantly to 
distinguish páah I and püah II.’ 


1. Blow Vigorously. The basic meaning of páah is found in Cant. 4:16, where the 
quality of the blowing wind is intended to elucidate the nature of what is expressed fig- 
uratively in a lyrical context. A descriptive poem (4:12-15) is followed antithetically 
by a poem of desire,5 appealing urgently to the beloved to enjoy the fruits of the garden 
(the woman who is speaking). The concrete symbols of the north wind and south wind 
are commanded to come ('wr: cf. Jer. 25:32; bw’: cf. Hos. 13:15) and blow (pwh). The 
choice of words suggests a violent tempest; the use of the same parallelism in Sir. 
43:16-17 reinforces this interpretation. In the context of the Song of Songs, the point is 
the intensity of the lovers' desire. Keel and Krinetzki shift the point to quiet pleasure, 
hardly doing justice to the unbridled explosivity expressed.? For the hiphil of pw, 
close examination shows that the action reflected in the verb cannot be described sim- 
ply as wafting an aroma abroad;!? the meaning has an element of being caught up and 
swept along violently: “tear through, roar through.” In the garden the entire force of the 
wind, penetrating every corner, will be activated to capture all its fragrances, and, 
abundant as the rain that pours down!! on everything (Nu. 24:7; Jer. 9:17; 18:14; Ps. 
147:18; Job 36:28), to catch up the lover and carry him to the garden. 

The expression püah hayyóm appears only in Cant. 2:17 and 4:6: "Until the day 
yapüah and the shadows flee (nüs).” Since Cant. 2:17ab and 4:6ab are identical, some 
have suggested that 4:6 is repeated secondarily from 2:17 and is also out of place (it 
should follow v. 7 or v. 8).!? But such theories cannot be substantiated; it is more likely 
that we are dealing with evidence that this topos was popular in love poetry. 


7. HAL, III, 916-17. 

8. G. Krinetzki, Kommentar zum Hohenlied. BBET 16 (1981), 22, 153. 

9. O. Keel, Song of Songs (Eng. trans. 1994), 181; G. Krinetzki, Das Hohe Lied (1964), 175. 

10. W, Rudolph, Das Hohe Lied. KAT XVII/2 (1962), 151. 

11. — 993 näzal. 

12. Cf. H. Ringgren, Das Hohe Lied. ATD 16 (51981), 272; et al. O. Loretz (Die althe- 
bräische Liebeslied. AOAT 14/1 [1971], 26, 28) suggests v. 7; Graetz (Schir ha Schirim [1885], 
157) favors v. 8. 
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To establish the meaning of pûah hayyóm, we may examine other passages that 
describe the advancing day. The “passing of the day" is expressed by ‘br yóm 
(yämim) (Zeph. 2:2 [disputed]; Gen. 50:4; Job 17:11; etc.), pnh hayyóm (yämim) 
(Jer. 6:4; Ps. 90:9), and rph hayyóm (Jgs. 19:9). While the majority of such passages 
use verbs of motion (br, pnh), Jgs. 19:9, like the passages in the Song of Songs, is 
figurative. Most exegetes see here an allusion to the otherwise unspecified departure 
of the day and the lengthening of shadows; others, however, find a description of the 
breaking day.!? Pope explains that the reference is to the time when “the amative ac- 
tivity ends."!^ Meteorological considerations cast doubt on this interpretation of 
yäpüah hayyóm. The expression probably refers to the effect of the rüah hayyöm 
mentioned also in Gen. 3:8. "During the summer, a pleasant west wind regularly be- 
gins to blow in the course of the morning; toward evening it becomes stronger."!5 
Dalman already observed that this wind reaches its greatest strength around 2 p.m.; 
according to him, the passages in the Song of Songs must be assigned to this time of 
day.!6 

Indeed, the use of püah itself points in this direction, since, as noted above, the verb 
has an element of tempestuous activation. When the invigorating wind of late after- 
noon relieves the paralyzing heat of the day, the spirit of enterprise is aroused. This in- 
terpretation is reinforced by the similes of the gazelle and the young stag, which in an- 
cient Near Eastern literature symbolize quickness, playfulness, and above all a 
passionate enjoyment of life.!? In such a spirit, in 2:17, the woman calls to her beloved; 
in 4:6, similarly, the beloved says that he will hasten to the mountain of myrrh and the 
hill of frankincense when the quickening wind blows. The mountain and hill represent 
metaphorically the enticing, intoxicating aura of the woman.!® 

Ezk. 21:33-37(28-32) (secondary) is a “drastic oracle of judgment.”!9 It incorpo- 
rates some language typical of Ezekiel, but clearly differs at many points from 
Ezekiel’s usage. “The fire of my wrath Gpiah against you” takes up the theme of fiery 
judgment on the wicked (Job 20:26; cf. 15:34; Dt. 32:22; Jer. 15:14; 17:4), echoing 
Ezk. 22:21,31; nph appears in 22:21 in the sense of “kindle.” The use of a different 
verb appears to be intentional. The point of vv. 35b-37(30b-32) is to describe the con- 
centrated, inexorable momentum of God’s wrath, which will lead to a bloodbath. In 
such a context, the frequently neutral nph is too vague; by contrast, pwh expresses the 
raging of a tempest — here describing figuratively the fire of divine anger. 


2. Speak Vigorously. Other texts depart even further from the initial imagery. Prov. 
29:8 still has to do with tempestuous energy, but the context reveals a new accent: a 


13. Berger, 14; Sibinga, 108-9; Loretz, Liebeslied, 19. 

14. M. Pope, Song of Songs. AB 7C (1977), 365. 

15. Keel, Küchler, and Uehlinger, Orte und Landschaften der Bibel, 1 (1984), 51. 
16. AuS, 1/2, 511-12. 

17. See the texts cited by O. Keel, ZBK 18, 95-96. 

18. Cf. Loretz, AOAT 14/1, 28. 

19. Fuhs, Ezechiel 1-24. NEB (1984), 115. 
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form of speech is involved. “Scoffers ('an3é läsön) set aflame (yäpihü) a city (giryä). 
The ‘ansé läsön are contrasted to the h“kämim, and a community (giryä) is affected. 
The purpose of the 'ansé läsön is to stir up unrest and vilification, which rage through 
the city like a tempest, churning it up. The hiphil of pwh is used to express the tempes- 
tuous agitation of the disastrous result. 

The expression yäpiah k*zabim is common to Prov. 6: 19: 14:5,25; and 19:5,9. 
Gemser accepts Gordon's arguments, seeing in yapíah a substantive synonymous with 
‘ēd, ^witness."?9 In all his translations, however, he retains the hiphil of pwh (“one who 
breathes out lies"). As Dahood argues convincingly in the case of Ps. 27:12, yapah can 
stand in synonymous parallelism with 'ed.?! The parallelism in Prov. 19:5 is well suited 
to establishing this meaning in Proverbs as well ('ed 3*garim lö’ yinnägeh w*yapiah 
k*zabim lo' yimmälet),2? but 12:17a (yapiah *máüná yaggid sedeq) and the chiasmus in 
14:5 suggest the contrary. While retention of the hiphil of pwh in all the texts remains a 
possibility, there is a real question whether the tautology in 6:19a and 14:5b, which is 
inescapable if ydpiah is used synonymously with Zd, actually represents the author's 
intention. In 19:5 a clear decision appears impossible. 

It is clear that in the texts just discussed the meaning of pwh hiphil shifts in the di- 
rection of verbal utterances. The verb dibber is frequently used to express the speaking 
of k*zabim (Jgs. 16:10,13; Hos. 7:13; Zeph. 3:13; Dnl. 11:27). The language of wisdom 
appears to have evolved a different terminology. The similarity to 'ed Seger (Prov. 6:19; 
14:5; Ex. 20:16; Dt. 19:18) or 'ed 3*qàrim (Prov. 12:17; 19:5,9) as well as 'ed hàmas 
(Ex. 23:1; Dt. 19:16; Ps. 35:11) or 'ed k*zübím (Prov. 21:28) is unmistakable. This 
brings us into the realm of social disintegration and its concomitant iniquity (wen, 
19:28). This is also the theme of 19:5,9. Prov. 6:19 emphasizes that the utterance of lies 
sows discord among brothers, disrupting family ties. Since a witness usually appears in 
court, life itself can be at stake in case of a guilty verdict (14:5); one who speaks lies as 
a false witness is rightly called rasa. Now it remains to ask whether — as several 
translations suggest — this language refers to a quiet, secretive act, a whisper in the 
background. The forensic situation itself indicates that a false witness appeared in pub- 
lic. The consequences of false utterances do not suggest lies spoken behind someone's 
back. If someone who utters (pwh hiphil) “‘miind speaks justice (sedeq) (12:17) and an 
'ed “met saves lives (14:25), then the actions of the destructive counterpart are presum- 
ably equally public. We may assume that we are dealing with a vigorous advocacy of 
lies and an argumentative insistence on an unjust claim. This analysis suggests that the 
wisdom-related phrase yapiah k*zabim should be understood as meaning “one who 
vigorously utters lies." 

The combination yäpah lagges (Hab. 2:3) is unique in the OT. On the basis of 
I QpHab, the verb should be interpreted as a simple hiphil,2? and not, as the MT seems 
to suggest, as a verbal adjective or jussive. The point of the passage is that the prophet 


20. B. Gemser, Sprüche Salomos. HAT 1/16 (21963), 38; Gordon, UT, no. 1129. 
21. M. Dahood, CBQ 20 (1958) 47-48 n. 21. 

22. See Delitzsch, Proverbs of Solomon. KD, 2 vols. (Eng. trans. 1955), I, 148. 
23. Rudolph, Micha-Nahum-Habakuk-Zephanja. KAT XIII/3 (1975), 212. 
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is “vehemently and impatiently”2* looking for the fulfillment of his vision. Keller 
rightly includes pwh among the terms Habakkuk uses for “speak”25 (“it pants for the 
end"?6 catches the urgency but does not do justice to the element of speech). The vision 
vehemently proclaims the end, and it does not lie (w*/ó" y*kazzeb). The meaning is 
close to that of Prov. 14:5. Later, Hab. 2:3 came to be understood primarily in an escha- 
tological sense.?7 

Ps. 10:5 also belongs to the series of texts in which pw hiphil denotes vigorous ver- 
bal expression, here with aggressive overtones. A forensic setting is not out of the 
question. But there is no evidence to support the theory that the text “originally had to 
do with breathing as a form of magic.”?8 

The expression ydpiah lô in Ps. 12:6(5) is among the problematic passages. Com- 
paring Hab. 2:3, Delitzsch translates it as “him who languisheth for it [God's deliver- 
ance].”2? Kraus agrees that the text refers to such an individual, who is sorely beset.30 
Another theory is that the expression refers to a “witness” who interceded on behalf of 
the oppressed poor.?! The words can also be understood to mean that Yahweh vouch- 
safes his aid to the poor, when “he” (understood collectively) “cries out for it” (lö refer- 
ring to yesa ). 


IV. Sirach and Dead Sea Scrolls. Sir. 4:2 warns against “grieving the poor."?? This 
usage diverges from what we have observed elsewhere. 

The context of 1QS 7:14 shows that the verb must denote some windlike motion 
that blows clothing about.?? If the genitals are exposed, the person in question is to be 
punished for thirty days. 

Reiterer 


24. Jeremias, Kultprophetie und Gerechtsverkündigung in der späten Königszeit Israels. 
WMANT 35 (1970), 85. 

25. C.-A. Keller, ZAW 85 (1973) 159. 

26. Molin, Die Sóhne des Lichtes (1954), 14. 

27. See Strobel. 

28. H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen. HKAT IV4 (41926), 38. 

29. Psalms. KD (Eng. trans. 1955), I, 192, 195-96. 

30. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1—59 (Eng. trans. 1988), 206-7, 209-10. 

31. Miller, VT 29 (1979) 499-500. 

32. Sauer, "Jesus Sirach,” JSHRZ IIV5, 513. 

33. See III.1 above. 
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3. Scatter. The hiphil in particular denotes the scattering of fine, light material. In 
the parable of the farmer in Isa. 28:23-29, v. 25 uses the verbs hépis and zärag for the 
scattering of seed. Mountains are turned into chaff, scattered by the wind (Isa. 41:16), 
an image representing the destruction of Israel's foes. Yahweh will scatter the faithless 
Israelites like chaff driven by the west wind (Jer. 13:24; cf. 18:17). In Hab. 3:14 the en- 
emy storms (s'r) forward to scatter Israel. In the last two passages, the objects of the 
verb are persons; but the origin of the image is clear. Job 37:11 is somewhat ambigu- 
ous: God spreads or scatters "the clouds of light.” We should probably read 'ünàn (abs.) 
and interpret ‘ôr as “lightning,” as in v. 3: the clouds scatter their lightning bolts. If this 
is correct, Ps. 18:15(Eng. v. 14) (= 2 S. 22:15; cf. also the petition in Ps. 144:6) would 
mean that God "sends forth and scatters (in all directions)" his arrows of lightning. 
Otherwise the suffixes must refer to unspecified enemies. 


4. Scatter Flocks. In the language of shepherding, a specialized meaning developed: 
a flock 1s dispersed and the animals are scattered. This usage is usually figurative. In 
Ezk. 34:5 Yahweh says: “Because they had no shepherds, my sheep were scattered and 
became food for all the wild animals" — obviously a reference to Israel. Zec. 13:7 calls 
on a sword to strike the shepherd, that the sheep may be scattered. The precise refer- 
ence of these words is unknown. According to Elliger, the author is picturing a messi- 
anic figure (cf. the NT quotation in Mark 14:27).5 Or does the text refer to the wicked 
shepherd of 11:5? According to Jer. 10:21 (cf. 23:1-2), the shepherds (i.e., leaders) of 
Israel were stupid, and their flock was scattered. Micaiah ben Imlah sees Israel scat- 
tered on the mountains “like sheep without shepherds” (1 K. 22:17 = 2 Ch. 18:16). 


5. Scatter People. This meaning can then be applied to human beings in various situ- 
ations. The people of Babylon wanted to build a tower so that they would not be scat- 
tered over the face of the whole earth (Gen. 11:14), but God intervened and scattered 
them (vv. 8-9). The Blessing of Jacob describes the tribes of Simeon and Levi as being 
scattered in Israel. Vanquished enemies are scattered (1 S. 11:11; cf. Isa. 33:3 with nps 
par. ndd). After the fall of Jerusalem, all the Judeans face the danger of being scattered 
(Jer. 40:15). Here we recall in particular the ancient ark formula in Nu. 10:35: “Arise, 
Yahweh, let your enemies be scattered, and your foes flee (niis) before you." Ps. 
68:2(1) echoes these words. 


6. Exile, Diaspora. In the great majority of the passages using the niphal or hiphil, 
pws refers to the diaspora in exile (3 times in Deuteronomy, once in Isaiah, 3 times in 
Jeremiah, 13 times in Ezekiel [+ 3 times with reference to Egypt], and once in 
Nehemiah). According to Dt. 4:27, Yahweh will scatter the Israelites among the na- 
tions 1f they practice idolatry. In Dt. 28:64 the scattering is a consequence of not 
keeping the commandments; 30:3 speaks of gathering the scattered. In Ezekiel, 
where the occurrences of this usage are especially numerous, scattering is threatened 


6. ATD 25/2 (61967) 175-76. 
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(12:15, “that they may know that I am Yahweh”; 22:15 par. zrh; 20:23 par. zrh in an 
historical retrospect; cf. also Jer. 40:15). The primary emphasis rests on the immi- 
nent gathering of the scattered “from all the lands/nations where they have been scat- 
tered” (Ezk. 11:17; 20:34,41; 28:25; 29:13; 34:12 [all niphal]; 11:16; 36:19 par. zr; 
cf. v. 24; cf. also Jer. 30:11). Egypt 1s also threatened with being scattered (29:12-13; 
30:23,26 par. zrh). In a penitential prayer to Yahweh, Neh. 1:9 recalls Yahweh's 
promise to gather the scattered Israelites. Isa. 11:12 (probably postexilic) prophesies 
that God will assemble (asap) the outcasts (ndh) of Israel and gather (qbs piel) the 
scattered (n*pásót) of Judah. According to the eschatological prophecy in Isa. 24:1, 
Yahweh is about to scatter the inhabitants of the earth in the context of a universal 
catastrophe. 

According to Widengren, “gathering the scattered" was one of the duties of the As- 
syrian king. It does not necessarily follow, however, that the OT notion is dependent on 
the Assyrian; it may well have arisen from the historical situation. 


III. Nouns. 

l. tfpüsä. The only occurrence of t*pásá (Jer. 25:34) is dubious. The MT form 
(it*pósótikem is grammatically impossible and is very difficult to place in the syntax of 
the context. The shepherds are called upon to wail and cry out because the days of 
slaughter have come; the words that follow appear to mean something like "and you 
will be scattered and fall.” The word is omitted by the LXX. We are possibly dealing 
with a corrupt form of nps, “smite.” 


2. bat-piisay. Equally problematic is bat-pásay in Zeph. 3:10: “From beyond the 
rivers of Cush, "taray bat-püsay bring me an offering (minhä).’ The untranslated ex- 
pressions have resisted all attempts at explanation. If “tdray is associated with ‘tr, 
"pray, it could mean “my suppliants.” Gerleman has suggested that bat-piisay could 
mean (collectively) "the daughter of my scattered ones," to be interpreted as a variant 
of “my suppliants.’® Rudolph interprets pásay as an abstract plural meaning “disper- 
sion.” The conjectural emendation Patt*pásá has some merit. In any case the verse re- 
mains obscure. 


IV. 1. Dead Sea Scrolls. There are only 5 occurrences in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The War Scroll speaks of "God's power to scatter the enemy" (1QM 3:5; similarly 
4QM? [40491] frs. 8-10, I, 14 and 4QShir* [4Q510] 1:3, with pzr). An aspect of the 
community's theology stands behind 4QPrFétes* (4Q509) 3:4, where the temporally 
defined (t*gápá) situations of scattering and gathering may refer to ecclesiological 
eras. 


W. L. Holladay, Jeremiah 1. Herm (1987), 677. 
. Gerleman, Zephanja (1942), 57. 


T. 
8.G 
9. Micha-Nahum-Habakuk-Zephanja. KAT XIII/3 (1975), 292. 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences; 3. Meaning. II. Usage. III. 1. Dead Sea Scrolls; 2. LXX. 


I. 1. Etymology. HAL treats Heb. pah as a primary noun of the form qall. The word 
appears throughout Aramaic (Jewish Aramaic, Christian Palestinian, and above all 
Syriac!) as pahhä’, with the meaning “snare.” Fraenkel therefore lists Arab. fahh as one 
of the Aramaic loanwords in Arabic.? 

Akk. pähu, cited by several lexicons, has nothing to contribute to the etymology of 
Heb. pah and is therefore rightly not mentioned by HAL.? In Egyptian, however, there 
is a word ph3,* which appears in Demotic as ph and in Coptic as pas or faš and means 
"trap, snare, noose”; it cannot be divorced from Heb. pah, which is therefore an Egyp- 
tian loanword.5 The meaning “trap (for birds)" in Egyptian appears to be a secondary 
development from the original meaning of ph3, “panel, stick.” The Egyptian trap must 
therefore have been made of wood, whereas in Hebrew the pah was probably most 
characteristically a kind of net. It is tempting to consider pah an onomatopoetic form, 
but its demonstrable Egyptian origin argues against such a derivation. 

A separate root pah II has been posited, an Egyptian loanword derived from ph3 as 
discussed above. But it is impossible to separate pah I and II; we must assume instead 
that Heb. pah, “hammered plate," has retained the original Egyptian meaning, while 
pah, “snare for birds," represents a specialized semantic development. 

The word occurs twice in the OT with the meaning "plate." In the description of 
how the ephod was made, Ex. 39:3 states that plates of gold (pahé zähäb) were ham- 
mered thin so as to be cut into gold threads, which were worked into the blue, purple, 
and crimson yarns and the twisted linen, in skilled design. In Nu. 17:3(16:38) Yahweh 
demands that the censers used illegitimately by the followers of Korah be hammered 
into thin plates as a covering for the altar. 


pah. G. Fohrer, "Falle," BHHW, I, 463; G. Gerleman, "Contributions to the OT Terminology 
of the Chase," Bulletin de la Société Royale des Lettres de Lund 1945-46, IV (1946), 79-90; 
P. Hugger, Jahwe meine Zuflucht (1971), esp. 173-76; I. Scheftelowitz, "Das Schlingen- und 
Netzmotiv,” RVV XIV2 (1912) 1-12; J. Schneider, “mayic, mayidetw,’ TDNT, V, 593-96; 
G. Stählin, Skandalon. BFCT Monographien 24 (1930), esp. 98-104; E. Vogt, “‘Ihr Tisch werde 
zur Falle' (Ps 69,23)," Bibl 43 (1962) 79-82; H. Wildberger, “Schlinge,” BHHW, III, 1702-3. 


1. Brockelmann, LexSyr, 562a. 

2. S. Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdwörter im Arabischen (1886, ?1962), 119. 

3. Cf. GesB; KBL?; Brockelmann, LexSyr, 562a. See AHw, II, 811b: "sleeve" (with a question 
mark). 

4. WbÄS, I, 543. 

5. See F. Calice, Grundlagen der ügyptisch-semitischen Wortvergleichung. WZKMBeih. | 
(1936), 148-49, no. 605. 

6. See HAL, III, 922; M. Ellenbogen, Foreign Words in the OT (1962), 130. 
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2. Occurrences. The noun pah occurs 25 times in the OT; there is a concentration in 
the Psalter, with 9 occurrences (8 if pehäm or pah^mé is read instead of pahim in Ps. 
11:6; otherwise Ps. 69:23[Eng. v. 22]; 91:3; 119:110; 124:7 [twice]; 140:6[5]; 141:9; 
142:4[3]). Elsewhere it occurs 3 times in Isaiah (8:14; 24:17,18) and Jeremiah (18:22; 
48:43,44), twice each in Hosea (5:1; 9:8), Amos (3:5 [twice]), Job (18:9; 22:10), Prov- 
erbs (7:23; 22:25), and once each in Josh. 23:13 and Eccl. 9:12. It appears also in Sir. 
ms. A 9:13. Apart from Ps. 11:6, the plural pahim appears in Job 22:10; Prov. 22:5; Jer. 
18:2; Sir. 9:13. 

There is a single occurrence (Isa. 42:22) of a denominative verb in the hiphil, mean- 
ing "be trapped.” The MT reads häpah, an infinitive absolute; proposed emendations 
are the hophal inf. abs. hupah and the finite verb form hupahi.’ 


3. Meaning. While there is no consensus concerning the precise meaning of móqes 
(trigger of a snare for birds, boomerang, bait, net),? pah can be defined with some pre- 
cision. It is true that the two terms are sometimes used in parallel (Josh. 23:15; Isa. 8:14; 
Ps. 69:23[22]; 141:9) with no apparent distinction; but we can see from Prov. 7:23; Ps. 
124:7; Eccl. 9:12, and above all Am. 3:5, that a pah was used to trap birds. We may there- 
fore identify the pah with the triggered net used as a snare for birds represented in con- 
temporary art and still in use today.? It consists of two frames, generally curved, each 
covered with a net. The baited snare is set half opened. When a bird alights on the net 
resting on the ground, the two halves come together and the bird is trapped. 


II. Usage. In the OT the noun pah is used only figuratively and only in poetic texts. 
In this metaphorical usage, the emphasis is usually the elements of trickery and ruin. 

The expression häyä /‘pah used figuratively can be translated “be someone's ruin.” 
In his farewell discourse, for example, Joshua warns Israel against the dangers of life 
among foreign nations (an obvious allusion to the exile). If Israel turns back and joins 
foreign nations, they will be “a snare and a trap" (Josh. 23:13) — in other words, they 
will be the ruin of Israel. In Ps. 91:3 the psalmist knows that God can deliver from the 
snare of the fowler (mippah yàáqáüs), i.e., from the machinations of the enemy (cf. also 
Ps. 124:7), and therefore prays to be protected from the snare and trap (or bait) of the 
wicked (cf. Ps. 141:9). In Ps. 69:23(22),! the psalmist entreats God to intervene and 
inflict on the enemy the punishment they deserve by turning their table into a snare and 
their sacrificial banquet (reading w*salméhem) into bait. The comparison of a table 
(Sulhàn) to a snare (pah) is clear if one keeps in mind that for ordinary people an ani- 
mal hide or straw mat placed on the ground served as a table and that the rich in north- 
ern Syria and Asia Minor often used folding tables.!! The construction of net snares re- 


7. See, respectively, KBL?, 758; K. Elliger, Deutero-Jesaja. BK XV1 (1978), 272-73; BHS. 

8. — VI, 288. 

9. See AOB, 58, with fig. 182; O. Keel, Symbolism of the Biblical World (Eng. trans. 1978), 
figs. 110-19a. For modern use see G. Dalman, AuS, VI, 338-39, with figs. 60-63. 

10. See Vogt. 

11. H. Weippert, BRL?, 230. 
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sembles that of such tables. This construction is clearly reflected in Ps. 141:9 if the MT 
is not emended: “Keep me from the hands of the snare (mídé pah) that they have laid 
for me." This clearly alludes to the "two nets or flaps of the snare, which snap together 
suddenly to trap the surprised bird.”!2 When the psalmist says in Ps. 142:4b(3b) that a 
snare has been hidden in the path, the image represents insidious defamation and mali- 
cious accusation; in Ps. 140:6(5), similarly, the arrogant set a snare for the psalmist. 
The faithful worshiper can feel confident of not having strayed from God's precepts 
even though the wicked have laid a snare (Ps. 119:110; cf. Prov. 22:5). 

In Bildad's second reply, Job 18:9 says that a snare is waiting for Job to bring about 
his downfall. Job 18:8-10 lists a whole palette of devices used to trap birds and ani- 
mals, not all of which can be identified precisely. In the third reply of Eliphaz, too, Job 
is warned that snares (22:10, pl.) have been set around him. 

In Isa. 24:17-18 the author depicts the fate of all the inhabitants of the earth on the 
day of judgment in words whose style, including alliteration, betrays the powerful 
voice of an eloquent apocalyptist: 


Panic and pit and snare (pahad wäpahat wäpah) 
are upon you, inhabitant of the earth! 

Thus shall be: Whoever flees 

the sound of terror 

shall fall into the pit. 

And whoever climbs out of the pit 

shall be caught in the snare! 


This prophecy of inescapable universal judgment, which again mentions the net snare 
as the last and surest trap, reappears in the same words in Jer. 48:43-44, this time with 
reference to Moab. A human being can also be a trap to others, i.e., be their ruin (cf. 
also 1 Mc. 5:4). Hos. 9:8 belongs in this context. Hosea describes how the people show 
their hostility to him: “Snares like the fowler's snare are on all his ways.” The LXX 
misunderstands the text and reverses the relationship: according to the LXX, the 
prophet is a pagís skoliá, whereas the MT probably refers to the priests and the royal 
house as a snare (pah) for Hosea. 

Sir. 27:26 illustrates the doctrine of retribution: “Whoever digs a pit will fall into it, 
and whoever sets a snare will be caught in it." In Hos. 5:1-2 the prophet calls on the 
priests, heads of families, and the royal house to fulfill their shared responsibility. He 
uses three images from hunting to characterize them as destroyers of Israel's freedom. 
They have been a snare at Mizpah, a large net (used to trap lions and gazelles [Ezk. 
19:8; Sir. 27:2]) spread upon Tabor, and at Shittim (cj.) a concealed pitfall to capture 
game. The images indicate that those responsible for the people led them astray and 
brought about their downfall at these three places. To set snares means to rob people of 
their freedom and endanger their lives. Unfortunately we know nothing about the pre- 
cise historical situation. 


12. Vogt, 82. 
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Eccl. 9:12 points out that fate strikes human beings as unpredictably as a bird or fish 
is caught in a snare or net. The unexpected disaster falls on them suddenly (pit'om). 
Prov. 7:23 speaks of the strange woman and her victim: the man attracted to the prosti- 
tute acts "like a bird rushing into a snare, not knowing that it will cost its life.” Even 
blunter is Sir. 9:3: "Do not go near a loose woman, or you will fall into her snares." 

Even Yahweh can be a snare to his own people. With its image of trap and snare, Isa. 
8:14 presumably alludes to the encirclement of Jerusalem first by the Assyrians and 
. then by the Babylonians. Yahweh has become “a snare and a trap which has seized the 
inhabitants of the city.”!3 In this context also belongs Am. 3:5, a difficult text: “Does a 
bird *. . . to earth if no bait has been set out? Does the snare spring up from the ground 
when it has taken nothing?" “The two . . . events are, as it were, simply two aspects of 
the same reality: just as the closing of the net and the entrapment of the prey constitute 
only a single event seen by two different subjects, so prophecy and the word of Yahweh 
constitute a single entity.” !^ 


III. 1. Dead Sea Scrolls. The noun ph occurs ten times in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Some usages derive from the OT; for example, CD 4:14 cites the pahad wäpahat 
wäpah of Isa. 24:17, then interprets it as the three nets (mswdwt) of Belial, namely, for- 
nication, wealth, and defilement of the temple. The text of 1022 1:8 (Words of Moses) 
draws on Josh. 23:13 when Moses says that the idols of the land of Israel will become 
“a sn[are and] trap" (Ip[h w]mwqs). The use of ph in combination with tmn for the se- 
cret laying of a snare appears in Ps. 140:6(5); 142:4b(3b); Jer. 18:22b, as well as 1QH 
2:29 and 1QH fr. 3:4,8. Not based directly on OT usage are the images of the psalmist 
as a snare for the wicked in 1QH 2:8 (but cf. Hos. 9:8 LXX) and the opening of the 
snares of the pit (phy Sht) in 1QH 3:26. Also new are the images in 1OH fr. 3:4,8: “my 
steps upon their hidden snares” and “they hide snare upon snare” (wph [ph ytmwnw). 
Particularly unusual is the prayer to be delivered “from the snares of judgment accord- 
ing to your mercy" (1QH 18:25). 


2. LXX. The LXX regularly uses pagis, “snare, trap, noose,” to translate pa; 
Jerome likewise regularly uses the Latin equivalent laqueus. The concrete image of the 
snare for birds is not recognized. The word pagís also translates such words as móqes. 

In Ezk. 29:4 the LXX reads hahim, “hooks,” as pahim (pagídas), clearly by mistake. 
In Isa. 42:22, clearly because of a misunderstanding on the part of the LXX, the Syr. 
and Vulg. (laqueus iuvenum omnes) read happah for häpah. The verb pagideuo, a neol- 
ogism either of Koine or of the LXX itself, appears in 1 S. 28:9, rendering mitnaqqes, 
"lay a snare,” and in Eccl. 9:12, where pagidetiontai = yügäsim. 

D. Kellermann 


13. O. Kaiser, Isaiah 1—12. OTL (Eng. trans. 21983), 193. 
14. H. Gese, VT 12 (1962) 427. 
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tively)," however, appear to reflect a nominal root with the consonants phd II, 
which has no Hebrew isogloss.® 

The theory that phd > phz/d, “clan,” is related to the other concrete noun from the 
root phd II (Akk. puhädu(m), “lamb”; Ugar. phd) presupposes a very broad metonymic 
semantic variation.’ Furthermore, instead of Akk. puhddu(m) we would expect a form 
with /z/ as its third radical, contra Albright, Gordon, Segert, and Dahood.® Dahood not 
only agrees with Albright and Gordon in associating the meaning “flock” with Ugar. 
phd but also proposes the meaning “pack [of dogs]” for Heb. pahad in such passages as 
Isa. 24:18.? On the basis of Job 40:17, Puech suggests the meaning “thigh” for Ugar. 
phd.'° 

The word pz in the phrase mn phzy bny ’$ (“on account of the arrogance of the sons 
of man”) in the Deir “Alla inscription does not derive from any of the three roots dis- 
cussed above, but rather from phz, “swell up, seethe; be insolent,” found in Hebrew, 
Jewish Aramaic, Syriac, and Arabic.!! Cf. Middle Bab. pa/ehidu for a kind of flour. !2 


II. Heb. phd and pahad. 

l. Semantics. The complex signification of the Hebrew verb phd I is “feel dread" 
and its somatic manifestation “tremble.” Trembling may occasionally be the result of 
joy (Isa. 60:5; Jer. 33:9). As the modifier tamid shows, the piel denotes continuous, 
lifelong fear (Isa. 51:13) or the fear of God (Prov. 28:14; Sir. 37:12); without the ad- 
verb it means “terrify” (1QS 4:2). The causative hiphil means “cause to dread" (Job 
4:14). The object of the dread is introduced by min or mipp*né. 

The Hebrew noun pahad denotes the experience of dread (Dt. 28:67; cf. qól 
happahad, "the sound of terror," Isa. 24:18; gól p*hadim, Job 15:21; similarly Jer. 
30:5) or the “trembling” it occasions (Job 4:14, par. to r*'adá, "*trembling"). But it may 
also denote whatever causes the “dread” and “tremblin g,” the object of terror, the thing 
feared (Isa. 24:17 = Jer. 48:43; etc.; Job 3:25; 22:10; etc.).!3 When pahad denotes the 
experience of dread rather than its somatic manifestation, its locus is the heart (Dt. 
28:67; cf. the use of the verb in Isa. 60:5; Ps. 119:161; Sir. 7:29; 1QS 4:2). Insofar as 
the verb in the qal and piel has a transitive connotation, “be in dread of, fear,” a genitive 
depending on the noun pähad can be construed as an objective genitive if it refers to 
the thing feared!^ and as a subjective genitive if it refers to the person fearing. 


6. M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, UF 17 (1985) 99-103, esp. 100-101, with bibliog. 

7. Hillers, 92. 

8. W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (21957), 248 n. 71; Gordon, UT, no. 
2035; S. Segert, Basic Grammar of the Ugaritic Language (1984), 198; Dahood, Ugartic- 
Hebrew Philology. BietOr 17 (1965), 69. 

9. Cf. J. Sasson, RSP. I, 439. 

10. P. 359 n. 5. 

| 1. Deir “Alla II, 8. See H.-P. Müller, ZAW 94 (1982) 233; contra J. Hoftijzer and G. van der 
Kooij, ATDA, 277; and HAL, III, 923, s.v. pahad I, 3. 

12. AHw, Il, 811. 

13. See II.4 below. 

14. Contra Stähli, 413. 
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In Ps. 53:6(Eng. v. 5); 91:5; Job 3:25; 39:22; Prov. 1:26-27,33; 3:25; Cant. 3:8, 
objectification of the pahad concept leads to the connotation “danger.”!> If the object 
of dread is to be specified, an appropriate genitive or suffix is appended to pahad, so 
that the noun once again means the experience of dread or the trembling caused by the 
feared thing. Expressions like pahad 'óyeb (Ps. 64:2[1]; 4QpNah 2:5), phdy mwt (Sir. 
9:13), or pahad yhwh!6 present the “enemy,” “death,” or Yahweh as an object of terror. 
Terror of Yahweh is mentioned in Isa. 2:10,19,21; the people hide from Yahweh when 
he rises (vv. 19,21) on his day (v. 12), not of course from their own terror. In the figura 
etymologica phd pahad (Dt. 28:67; Ps. 14:5 2 53:6[5]; Job 3:25; Sir. 9:13 [pl.]), pahad 
can mean either the experience of dread (Dt. 28:67, par. to the experience of seeing, 
just as üpähadtä layla w*yömäm in v. 66ba means the continual experience of dread 
that is the opposite of assurance of life [v. 66b8]) or the object of dread, the terrifying 
danger (Job 3:25). Job 15:21 and Sir. 9:13 use the plural with an intensifying function. 

The concentration of occurrences of phd in exilic and postexilic literature may be 
due to the use of other lexemes in earlier periods to express the emotion-laden concept, 
whereas after the exile a need was felt for a more specific term.!? This theory requires a 
detailed analysis of the semantic field, which is beyond the scope of this article. 

The rendering of the Hebrew verbs meaning “fear” in the LXX is discussed exten- 
sively elsewhere, as are synonyms and antonyms of the root phd.!8 Akkadian parallels 
include puluhtu, which means both "fear" as a human experience and the "fearsome- 
ness" of deities; the latter phenomenon is also expressed by melemmu(m), the “dread- 
ful radiance" associated with deities, demons, kings, and temples.!? Egyptian parallels 
are nrw, snd, and 571.20 

The shift of /d/ to /d/ (although found also in Ugaritic) shows that the Hebrew noun 
pahad II < *phd in the expression gidé pah®daw, “the sinews of its thighs" (Job 40:17; 
see L[2] above), is one of the Aramaisms characteristic of the secondary passages in 
the book of Job, especially in the speeches of Elihu. The LXX did not translate the con- 
sonants phd, clearly because it could not make sense of the word, whereas the Vulg. in- 
terpreted them on the basis of contemporary Aramaic, treating them (like the Targ.) as 
Aramaic. Lacau's claim that Egyp. hpdwy (dual), “buttocks,” is an isogloss is morpho- 
logically and semantically plausible.?! The word's phonological categorization, apart 
from the consonantal metathesis, must remain an open question. 


2. Verb. The meaning “experience dread" or “tremble,” conveyed above all by the 
verb phd, corresponds to one of the basic features of human and animal life. 


15. See most recently HAL, III, 922, 1b. 

16. See IL4-6 below. 

17. Wanke, 200. 

18. See Wanke; also Stähli, 413, with bibliog. For synonyms and antonyms see Joüon; 
Wanke; Stáhli, 413. 

19. Stahli, 413; AHw, II, 878/9, 643. 

20. See Morenz, 114-15; also II.5 below. 

21. P. Lacau, Les noms des parties du corps en égyptien et en sémitique (1970), 79. 
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pahad, etc. may have been mobilized directly by the formulaic nominal clause, without 
reference to a deity appointing and governing them. The stability of such formulas is 
indicated by the allusions in Job 22:19 (pahim par. pahad pit’öm), Lam. 3:47 (pahad 
wäpahat), and Sir. 9:13 (wi tphd phdy mwt . . . d` ky byn phym ts‘d, "lest you be 
haunted by the fear of death . . . know that you are stepping among snares"). 

More specifically, the deity is described as arousing numinous terror in the context 
of the holy war, by means of such genitive phrases as pahad yhwh, “the terror Yahweh 
inspires" > "the terror Yahweh represents" (1 S. 11:7; Isa. 2:10,19,21; 2 Ch. 14:13 
[14]; 17:10), or pahad "*lohíim (2 Ch. 29:29).?8 In Ex. 15:16 the absolute use of ( émàtáà 
wä-)pahad, reinforced by bigdöl z*ró'*kà, “by the great (might) of your arm,” serves 
the same function, as do the noun pahad in Isa. 19:16 and Jer. 49:5 and the verb phd in 
Isa. 19:17 and 44:11 (cf. the malediction in Mic. 7:17) in oracles against enemies. For 
those who have been saved by the “terror” visited on the enemy, the beneficiaries of the 
pahad, it clearly represents a “positive experience of God's presence,” such as is also 
the goal of the action denoted by phd ‘el.*? The use of pahad with a genitive of the de- 
ity may be compared to Akk. [a]t-rat puluhtasu, “immense was my dread of him > his 
dreadfulness,” in parallel with kabtat gätsu, “heavy was his hand [sc. upon me]? (cf. 
also Isa. 19:16). In Job 25:2 the "dread" inspired by Yahweh, like the preceding 
hamsel, “dominion,” functions virtually as an attribute. 

The frequency with which the subj. pahad appears in the context of war with the 
predicate npl ‘al, “fall upon” (Ex. 15:16; 1 S. 11:7; etc.), and later hyh ‘al, “come upon" 
(2 Ch. 14:13[14]; 17:10; 19:7; 20:29), bespeaks the overwhelming spontaneous experi- 
ence of the numinous in these circumstances (for pahad 'al see Dt. 2:25; 11:25; Isa. 
24:17 = Jer. 48:43; Jer. 49:5; 1 Ch. 14:17; for pahad ‘el, see Job 31:23 cj.; see below). It 
falls upon the Israelites, so that they come out as one and thus derive an advantage from 
their dread (1 S. 11:7); above all, however, it falls upon the enemy, making them still as 
a stone (Ex. 15:16) and putting them to shame (hoggd’, Isa. 19:17; yebösü, 44:11), so 
that they are scattered (Jer. 49:5). In the context of a day of Yahweh on which war is 
waged against everything high and exalted, the refrain in Isa. 2:10,19,21 calls on its 
hearers to hide in the rock and in the dust. 

Around the motif of the dread inspired by Yahweh crystallized the ideological con- 
struct that God alone is the protagonist in a holy war.?! Jgs. 7:16-22 shows how a mili- 
tarily decisive divine terror could be inspired artificially (cf. 1 S. 4:4-8; Josh. 6).?? 
Phenomenologically, the association of pahad yhwh with war suggests that Gk. 
phóbos, the son of Aries, himself becomes a god of war.?? 


28. On 2 Ch. 19:7 and Ps. 36:2(1) see II.6 below. 

29. Contra Koch, 108. See II.3 above. 

30. Ludlul iii.1-2. 

31. See, e.g., the discussion of Am. 2:14-16 in G. von Rad, Holy War in Ancient Israel (Eng. 
trans. 1991), 109ff.; F. Stolz, Jahwehs und Israels Kriege. ATANT 60 (1972), 187-91. 

32. See H.-P. Müller, VT 14 (1964) 183-91. 

33. Homer /liad 13.298-300; Hesiod Theog. 933-36; for a general discussion of phóbos in 
war, see H. Balz, ThWNT, IX, 187f.; EWNT, III, 429. 
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The exilic and postexilic period developed systematically an ideology of war that 
had previously been rather archaic,?* giving a central place, contrary to all political ex- 
perience, to the Israelite faith in divine election. In the course of this development, the 
dread formerly inspired by Yahweh became associated with Israel (pahd*kd, -kem, “the 
dread of you," Dt. 2:25; 11:25; cf. pahdäm, Ps. 105:38; Est. 9:2) or David (pahdó, 
| Ch. 14:17) (cf. also pahad hayy*hüdtm, Est. 8:17; pahad mord?kay, 9:3). At the same 
time, the scope of this dread became universal (1 Ch. 14:17; 2 Ch. 20:29 [cf. 17:10]). 
The suffixes in pahd*kàá, -kem, pahdäm, and pahdö, as well as the genitives in pahad 
hayy*hidim and pahad mord°kay, are objective genitives specifying who is to be 
feared. With respect to David and Mordecai as inspirers of terror, compare Egyp. nrw.f, 
"the dread of him (Pharaoh), the dread that he inspires," snd.f, “the fear of him," and 
§t.f, "the horror of him." ?5 

This numinous dread is individualized when individuals react with fear (pàáh*^díá) at 
the reading of the prophecies of disaster in Jeremiah's scroll (Jer. 36:16); ominously, 
the king and his servants fail to display such fear when the scroll is burned (v. 24). Sim- 
ilarly, the individual sinners are gripped by fear (páh^dá) before the entrance liturgy 
(Isa. 33:14). That an almost physical pahad ‘I would assail Job if he transgressed is pre- 
supposed in Job's oath of purgation (Job 31:23 cj.; reading pahad “él ye *teh 'elay);?6 
for th with pahad as subject see also 3:25 and (indirectly) Prov. 1:27. Dread of God's 
presence also assails Job on account of God's arbitrariness (mippänäyw ‘ebbahél, “at 
his presence I am terrified,” par. w*ephad mimmennü, “and I am in dread of him," Job 
23:15); conversely, again in an almost physical sense, he threatens his antagonists with 
"dread of him [Yahweh]" (13:11). More experiential are the pahad ("dread") and 
r*'àdà (“trembling”) that also assail someone visited by the spirit (of wisdom), as de- 
scribed by the rather mannered account in 4:14; at the same time, a *rib '"^samót (cf. 
Akk. ribu I, earthquake") evokes dread (phd hiphil). 


6. Fear of God. Wisdom literature and its related traditions use the piel of phd abso- 
lutely as a general term for conduct in accordance with the religious standards of wis- 
dom: m*pahed tamid, "constantly reverent” (Prov. 28:14; Sir. 37:12; cf. the use of Gk. 
phoboumenos, -oi [Acts 10:2,22,35; 13:16,26] along with sebömenos [Acts 13:43 on] 
for Gentile adherents of Judaism). The piel inf. in /phd lbbw bmspty `l, “to establish in 
his heart fear of God's judgments,” denotes one of the virtues of the “sons of light" or 
the "spirits of light" behind them (1QS 4:2ff.), by means of which they evoke conduct 
that accords with the religious standards of wisdom. Consonant with this development, 
in 2 Ch. 19:7 pahad yhwh is already reduced to “fear of Yahweh,” with phd as a gram- 
matically transitive term, associated here with the care required of judges in fulfilling 
their duties. The opposite, @n-pahad “léhim, “no fear of God" (Ps. 36:2[1]), however, 
conveys a general religious meaning. In Sir. 7:29 the qal impv. phd 7, “fear God," par- 


34. F. Schwally, Semitische Kriegsaltertümer, I (1901). 
35. Morenz, 114-15. 
36. A different emendation is suggested by BHK, none by BHS. 
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Of course neither the PN slphd nor Cant. 3:8 suggests any particular association 
with Isaac. According to late texts such as Nu. 26:33; 27:1; Josh. 17:3 (1 Ch. 7:15), the 
former is a descendant of Manasseh-Gilead-Hepher; at least his daughters Hoglah and 
Tirzah (Nu. 26:33; 27:1; 36:11; Josh. 17:3) correspond to localities in central Pales- 
tine.4> Both observations are at odds with the localization of Isaac in the far south. In 
any case, though, the association of pahad as a deity with a genitive of appellative na- 
ture and with a personal name is grounded in the familial function of the numen. 

The narrator of Gen. 31:53b displays great interest in familial religion. May we con- 
clude, then, that the interpretation of a numinous familial pahad as the god äbiw 
yishäg, “of his father Isaac,” is simply a construct of this narrator, which was later ab- 
breviated from pahad äbiw yishäg to pahad yishäg and now has the feel of an indepen- 
dent divine name, to fill out v. 42? For the oath in the marriage contract recorded in 
v. 50, appropriation of a familial numen embodying the “fearsome one" and handed on 
from Isaac to Jacob would fit with the preceding aggressive situation. For vv. 50 and 
53b as elements of a familial history appear to be earlier than “the tribal pact in vv. 51- 
53a,"4^6 with its confrontation between the God of Abraham and the God of Nahor in 
v. 53a, who represent for the narrator the later nations of Israel and Aram. Furthermore, 
since the list of divine appellatives in Gen. 49:24-25 does not include a pahad yishäg, 
the more general question of Alt's “God of the fathers" does not arise here.*’ Kóckert 
has disputed (on insufficient grounds) the assumption that the familial religion of the 
patriarchal narratives exhibits authentic pre-Israelite nomadic traditions.^5 

The translation of pahad yishdq as “kinsman of Isaac" has no semantic basis in Aram. 
(?), Palmyr., and Arab. phd/z/ or fahid, “clan.” Koch's theory “that Jacob swears by the 
thigh or procreative member of his father Isaac" relies entirely on such late semantic iso- 
glosses as Targumic Aram. pah^din, “testicles,” and the Vulg. of Job 40:17, which clearly 
depends on the Aramaic; in earlier Hebrew prior to Aramaic influence, we would expect / 
z/ rather than /d/ as the third radical of a phonological isogloss of Aram. *pahad corre- 
sponding to Arab. fahid, “thigh.”°° Citing Koch, Malul therefore considers pahad, 
“thigh,” in Gen. 31:42,53 to be an Aramaic word, overlooking the fact that, appropriately 
to the narrative situation, the Aramaic expression in v. 47 is placed quite naturally in the 
mouth of Laban, not Jacob.?! The same objection can be made to the translation “clan of 
Isaac.”>* Moreover, if pahad yishäg in 31:42 derives from pahad ‘Gbiw yishäg in v. 53b, 
the only relevant narrative context (that of v. 53b) lends no support to Koch's theory. On 
the contrary: although on the literal level Jacob invokes a curse on himself should he 


45. See also N. H. Snaith, VT 16 (1966) 124-27; Lemaire, "Pays de Hépher”; idem, /nscrip- 
tions, 287-89; A. Demsky, Erlsr 16 (1982) *70-*75. 

46. Westermann, Genesis 12—36, 499, citing Gunkel. 

47. “The God of the Fathers," Essays on OT History and Religion, 1-66, esp. 25. 21. 

48. M. Köckert, Vätergott und Väterverheissung (1987). 

49. Contra Albright, From the Stone Age, 248, see Hillers et al. 

50. P. 113. 

51. Pp. 194ff., citing Koch. 

52. Puech, 356. 
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break his oath, so that he would be attacked by the “terror” of v. 53b, on the pragmatic 
level of the narrative, especially after Jacob has become the representative of Israel and 
Laban the representative of the Arameans, the pahad yishdq is a “terror” to the enemies 
of Jacob and Israel; secondarily, in v. 42 it acts as the guarantor of the prosperity of both 
parties, in accord with the tendency of the patriarchal narrative. According to Koch, the 
"terror" Isaac suffers would have to be called *pahad 'al-yisháq and would therefore have 
no bearing on our understanding of the formula.°? For the swearing by the “thigh” of 
Koch’s interpretation, the patriarchal narrative uses ydrék (24:2,9; 47:29); the absence of 
the expression *sim ydd tahat ydrék in 31:53 is not without significance. 

As a synonym of pahad in its function as a divine appellative we find méra’, “fear- 
some one,” in Ps. 76:12(11), where it parallels yhwh "Iohékem, a usage that recalls the 
juxtaposition of '*Johé (twice) and pahad, each time with a genitive denoting the wor- 
shiper. Thorion-Vardi points out that mwr’ appears as a divine appellative in 1QpHab 
6:5.54 

H.-P. Müller 


53. Koch, 108. See II.5 above. 
54. T. Thorion-Vardi, RevQ 46 (1986) 282. 
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I. Etymology. II. Occurrences and Meaning: 1. OT; 2. Ancient Versions; 3. Dead Sea Scrolls. 
III. Lev. 13:55. 


I. Etymology. The noun pahat is generally derived from the verb pAt,! which occurs 
in many Semitic languages (Jewish Aramaic, Syriac, Samaritan, Akkadian), but not in 
Biblical Hebrew. Among its meanings are “hollow out" and “pierce.” Arabic has a verb 
fahata, “dig, pierce”; Akkadian has a verb patähu(m) with roughly the same mean- 
ing, like Syr. pht (pael). The basic meaning of the noun in Hebrew is probably “pit.” 
It occurs with this meaning in other Northwest Semitic languages as well, like Sam. 
phth? or Syr. and Aram. pehtä or pahtä. 


pahat. A. Schwarzenbach, Die geographische Terminologie im Hebrdischen des ATs (1954), 
40-41. 


l. BLe, 458; HAL, Ill, 924. 
2. See Wehr, 693; AHw, II, 846-47. 
3. LOT, Ul, 517. 
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II. Occurrences and Meaning. 

1. OT. The word pahat appears in the singular in 2 S. 18:17; Isa. 24:17,18 (twice); 
Jer. 48:28,43,44 (twice); and Lam. 3:47; it appears in the plural in 2 S. 17:9. A hapax 
legomenon p‘hetet is found in Lev. 13:55.* A conjectural reading pahat has been pro- 
posed in Am. 3:5 (for pah)? and, more cogently, in Job 39:22 (for pahad, with some 
Heb. mss. and Syr.; cf. LXX). From 2 S. 18:17 we can conclude that pahat is mascu- 
line, although 17:9 reads 'ahat rather than 'ahad; in Syriac the word is sometimes mas- 
culine, sometimes feminine. 

The verbs used in 2 S. 18:17; Isa. 24:18; and Jer. 48:44 (hislik ‘el, napal ‘el, and ‘ala 
min) show clearly that pahat refers to a “hole” or “pit” (e.g., in a forest®); in mountain- 
ous terrain it might be called a gorge (as in 2 S. 17:9; Jer. 48:28). The word acquires a 
more specialized meaning when it refers to a "pitfall" or *bird snare" (Isa. 24:18; Jer. 
48:44).’ The latter suggestion is not so likely, because in Am. 3:5 pah should probably 
be deleted (with the LXX) rather than emended to pahat. The meaning “pitfall,” how- 
ever, is more obvious: it is suggested by the alliterative proverb (Isa. 24:17-18; Jer. 
48:43-44) in which pahat comes between pahad (“terror”) and pah (“snare”). Accord- 
ing to Schwarzenbach, the image is that of game fleeing the noise of the beaters and 
falling into a pit. If it escapes from the pit, it is trapped in a snare. It is possible, how- 
ever, that this proverb does not draw directly on the language of hunting, in which 
pahat means “pitfall,” but refers simply to a “hole” into which a fugitive suddenly falls. 
Furthermore, there are other words for “pitfall” in the OT: Sahat (Ezk. 19:4,8; Ps. 
7:16[Eng. v. 15]; 9:16[15]; etc.), Yühá (Jer. 18:20,22; etc.), or Stha (Ps. 57:7[6]; 119:85; 
etc.).® 

The wording of the text in Jer. 48:28 poses problems for the translator: the inhabi- 
tants of Moab are urged to leave their towns and dwell among the rocks, like the doves 
that nest b*'ebré pi-pahat, “on the sides? of the mouth of a gorge.” Citing Eissfeldt, 
Schwarzenbach suggests deleting pi as a kind of catchword filling out a line, but this 
emendation is unnecessary, as Rudolph correctly observes.!0 We may also note van 
Selms’s conjectural reading pipahat = Akk. papahhu, “mountainous terrain”; but this 
is a Hurrian loanword.!! 

The proverb used in Isa. 24:17-18 and — with minor modifications — in Jer. 48:43- 
44 in a prophecy against Moab attracts immediate attention by virtue of its alliteration 
and assonance.!? It is probably one of the stock proverbs of ancient Israel, referring to 
the dread, destruction, and inexorable fate associated inevitably with judgment — in 


4. See III below. 

5. G. Dalman, AuS, VI, 339. 

6. — "Y? ya'ar III.2.a. 

7. For the former meaning see Schwarzenbach; for the latter, Dalman, AuS, VI, 335, 339. 

8. But see G. Gerleman, Bulletin de la Société Royale des Lettres de Lund 1945-1946 4 
(1946) 86-87; K. Galling, BRL2, 152. 

9. B. Gemser, VT 2 (1952) 351. 

10. O. Eissfeldt, VT 2 (1952) 87-92; W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT V12 (31968), 278. 

11. A. van Selms, Jeremia. POT, 3 vols. (1972-74), III, 31. Cf. AHw, II, 823. 

12. A. Weiser, Jeremia. ATD 20/21 (61969), 401: *a secondary addition." 
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this case, the coming judgment of God (cf. Am. 5:19). The juxtaposition of pahad and 
pahat in Lam. 3:47 probably reflects this wordplay. 


2. Ancient Versions. The LXX usually translates pahat with bothýnos; 2 S. 18:17 
has a double translation, both bothýnos and chásma. In 2 S. 17:9 LXXBA read bounds, 
"hill" (which often translates gib'á), but the Lucianic recension reads aulón, “gorge.” 3 
Some have suggested that bounds is here a scribal error for bothynos.!^ In Lam. 3:47 
LXXP^ have thymós while other LXX mss. use thámbos, “wonder.” The Syr. usually 
translates the word with eümäsä (2 S. 18:17; Isa. 24:17-18; Jer. 48:43-44). In Jer. 48:28 
the Syr. telescopes the last three words!> into g*dànpa, "reef, cliff.” In 2 S. 17:9 it has 
äträwätä, "spaces," and in Lam. 3:47 gümäsä appears in a different place. The Targ. 
also usually uses gümsä or kümsä to translate pahat. In the Vulg., finally, we usually 
find fovea; only in Jer. 48:28 do we find foramen and in Lam. 3:9 laqueus. 


3. Dead Sea Scrolls. CD 4:14 cites Isa. 24:17: "Panic, pit, and snare against you, in- 
habitants of the land.” CD 11:13-14 prohibits assisting an animal that gives birth on the 
sabbath; even if it falls into a well (bór) or a pit (pahat), a member of the community 
must not help it get out on the sabbath (cf. Mt. 12:11; Lk. 14:5). 


III. Lev. 13:55. The law governing leprosy! speaks of “leprous” spots on clothing 
(Lev. 13:47-59). When the garments, skins, or whatever are clearly unclean, they are to 
be burned in fire; in questionable cases they are to be washed. If the result is negative, 
the item in question is still unclean and is to be burned in fire (v. 55): “There is p*hetet 
on the bare spot on the front or on the back.” The word is generally translated “ero- 
sion," “(eroded) depression,” or the like.!? The text is probably referring to traces of 
mildew. Elliger believes that the word is one of the new technical terms from a fairly 
late period.!3 

Mulder 


13. See Josephus Ant. 7.9.6 $218. 

14. As early as I. F. Schleusner, Novus Thesaurus, I (1820), 583. 

15. See II.1 above. 

16. > NYSY sara at. 

17. For the former see K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966), 186; for the latter, GesB, KBL?, 
HAL. 

18. P. 173. 
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I. Etymology. II. Occurrences. III. Meaning: 1. Architecture; 2. Cult; 3. General Usage. IV. 
LXX. V. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology. In discussing the origin of the verb pätar, we may cite the Akk. 
verb patäru, “release,” and the noun iptiru, "ransom."! In Akkadian personal names 
the element patàru sometimes has the meaning "release"? Elsewhere, analogously 
to Heb. peter rehem, scholars assert that it has taken on the meaning "split (the 
womb)" with reference to the firstborn;? Stamm, however, rejects this interpreta- 
tion.^ But the Heb. verb pätar can be explained as a technical architectural term on 
the basis of the meaning "split"; Noth therefore also cites Arab. fatara, “split.”> Heb. 
peter rehem, "splitting of the womb," belongs accordingly in this context. The ele- 
ment of separation present in Akk. patäru, "release," makes itself heard in the noun 
patrum, “deserter,” and in the verbal meaning “escape” of Heb. pätar (1 S. 19:10; 
Sir. 32:11). 

The root ptr appears in Ugaritic in the orthographic variants ptr/btr/pzr.! It is used, 
for example, in the expression btr bd mlkt, "exempt from service, to the attention of the 
queen"; it also has the meaning “extirpate.”® In the El Amarna tablets, the verb patäru 
is attested with the meaning “release, depart,” or *yield."? A subst. ptrh appears in 
Phoenician; according to Lidzbarski, it refers to the status of a released or redeemed 
slave.!0 A PN ptr is also found.!! In Imperial Aramaic we find the verb ptr I with the 


pätar. A. van den Born, “Erstgeburt,” BL? (1968), 424-25; H. Cazelles, “Premiers-Nés. II. 
Dans l'AT," DBS, VIII (1972), 482-91; H. Gese, "Ezechiel 20, 25f. und die Erstgeburtsopfer," 
Beiträge zur alttestamentliche Theologie. FS W. Zimmerli (1977), 140-51; J. Halbe, Das 
Privilegrecht Jahwes. FRLANT 114 (1975), 176-85; G. C. Heider, The Cult of Molek. JSOTSup 
43 (1985), 252-58; O. Kaiser, "Den Erstgeborenen Sohn deiner Söhne sollst du mir geben,” 
Denkender Glaube. FS C. H. Ratschow (1976), 14-48; W. Zimmerli, “Erstgeborene und 
Leviten,” Near Eastern Studies in Honor of W. F. Albright (1971), 459-69; repr. in Studien zur 
alttestamentliche Theologie und Prophetie. ThB 51 (1974), 235-46. 


l. For the verb see AHw, II, 849-51; for the noun, AHw, I, 395; CAD, VII, 171-73. 

2. K. L. Tallqvist, APN, 301. 

3. Ibid., 301; see also idem, Neubabylonisches Namenbuch (1905), 327. 

4. J. J. Stamm, AN, 169-70, but cf. 128. 

5. M. Noth, Könige. BK IX/1 (21968), 102; also previously GesB, 640, and now HAL, III, 
925. 

6. AHw, II, 851. 

7. See the survey in J. Sanmartín, UF 11 (1979) 724 n. 24. 

8. For the former see KTU 4.382, 1.2; for the latter, 1.108, 34. 

9. EA, I, 1491. 


10. See CIS, I, 102a; LidzEph, III, 109-10. Cf. DNSI, II, 909; KAT, 49.34. 
ll. Benz, 390. 
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in 1 Ch. 9:33a, where the phrase lisköt p“türim denotes the chambers assigned to the 
exempt division. Rudolph sees a contraction between v. 33a and 33b, since he takes 
p“türe as a plurale tantum, translating the whole phrase as “recess in the chambers.”33 

The only occurrence of the hiphil is in Ps. 22:8(7), with a prepositional object: 
hiptir b*sapá, “they make a cleft with their lips,” a reference to opening the mouth wide 
as a gesture of derision. 


IV. LXX. The LXX uses dianoigon métran or prötötokos (Ex. 34:19) to translate peter 
(rehem). Similarly, b*kór peter rehem (Nu. 3:12) is translated by protótokos dianoigön 
métran, as is the hapax legomenon pitrá in Nu. 8:16. In Prov. 17:14 the LXX reads lógoi 
for mayim and translates patar as exousian didónai. In 2 Ch. 23:8 the verb is translated by 
katalyein; the LXX interprets the lisköt p*türim of 1 Ch. 9:33 as diatetagménai 
ephemeríai. The intransitive use of patar in 1 S. 19:10 is represented in the LXX by 
apérchesthai. In Ps. 22:8(7) the LXX translates the hiphil of prr with en cheilesin. 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls, the niphal of ptr appears with the 
meaning “go away” (1QS 7:10,12). The form p*türí[ m] in 4Q491 fr. 1-3, 8 recalls the 
usage in 1 Ch. 9:33.?6 The obscure context prohibits a more precise definition of its 
meaning. The verb patar in the sense “be exempt from" (having to pay) is attested in a 
letter from En-gedi.?? 

Niehr 


35. W. Rudolph, Chronikbiicher. HAT W/21 (1955), 90. 
36. See M. Baillet, DJD, VII, 15. 
37. J. T. Milik, DJD, II, no. 46, 9. 
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I. 1. Occurrences; 2. Basic Meaning; 3. LXX. II. Verb: 1. Niphal; 2. Hiphil. III. Nouns: 
l. nipla ót; 2. pele’ and pil'i. IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


pl’. R. Albertz, “825 pl’ ni. to be wondrous,” TLOT II, 981-86; G. Bertram, “aða” TDNT, 
III, 27-42; D. Grimm, "Die hebräische Wurzel pl’ und ihre nominalen Ableitungen im AT” (diss., 
Halle/S., 1977) (cf. ZAW 90 [1978] 306-7); idem, “‘Jahwe Elohim, der Gott Israels, der allein 
Wunder tut," Jud 35 (1979) 77-83; J. Haspecker, Wunder im AT (1965); F. Nótscher, Zur 
theologischen Terminologie der Qumran-Texte. BBB 10 (1956); G. Quell, "Das Phänomen des 
Wunders im AT,” Verbannung und Heimkehr. FS W. Rudolph (1961), 253-300; J. J. Stamm, 
Beitrüge zur hebrdischen und altorientalischen Namenkunde. OBO 30 (1980); H. J. Stoebe, 
"Anmerkungen zur Wurzel plim AT,” TZ 28 (1972) 13-23; F.-E. Wilms, Wunder im AT (1979). 
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I. 1. Occurrences. In the OT the word group pälä’ is attested only in Hebrew. The 
verb occurs 57 times in the niphal, 11 times in the hiphil, and once in the hithpael. Of 
the occurrences of the niphal, 42 are instances of the participle in the nominalized plu- 
ral form niplà ót (except in Ps. 131:1 and Job 42:3, where nipla’öt is used as an adj.). 
The piel and hiphil forms denoting technical cultic procedures constitute a special 
group.! The qal is found only in personal names and as a substitute for the hiphil 
(p‘la’yad, Neh. 8:7; 10:11; p*láyá, 1 Ch. 3:24; the short form pallá', Gen. 46:9; Ex. 
6:14; Nu. 26:5,8; 1 Ch. 5:3; its derivative pallu, Nu. 26:5;2 the form “liplehü in 1 Ch. 
15:18,21 and conjectured in Nu. 16:1 is problematic?). Derivatives are the noun pele’ 
and its associated adj. pil? (fem. pil ty; Q peli, fem. p“li’ä). The noun occurs 13 times, 
including 2 instances of the pl. p“läyöt and one of p*là tm; in late mss. it appears also as 
a suffixed form in Ps. 77:12(Eng. v. 11); 88:13(12); 89:6(5).4 The adjective occurs 
twice. The hapax legomenon miplä’öt may be a scribal error for nipla ót. The niphal 
occurs 4 times in Sirach (twice as the nominalized form niplä’öt), the hiphil 3 times, 
and the feminine plural of pele' 3 times. 

Outside the OT, the word group basically appears only in Hebrew and in late Ara- 
maic, under Hebrew influence.? Possibly Jewish Aram. pil "tà", “parable, riddle,” and 
the corresponding Syr. pele’tä’ should be included here. The verb occurs in the 
Ugaritic PN ya-ap-lu and in Punic.’ The supposition of occurrences in other languages, 
such as Ugaritic or North Arabic (fa'l, “omen,” deriving from pälä’), is highly uncer- 
tain.5 


2. Basic Meaning. To determine the basic meaning of the root pälä’, we must rely 
on its occurrences in the OT. Kóhler proposed "be different, striking, remarkable," 
but this definition is too general.? The texts all deal with extraordinary phenomena, 
transcending the power of human knowledge and imagination. Seen from this per- 
spective, the usual translation of the niphal as “be marvelous" comes close to the ba- 
sic meaning. 

Stoebe has objected that "the statement this translation makes refers to an attribute 
statically inherent in an object or action that is in itself different, remarkable, and there- 
fore marvelous," and that “this interpretation does not comport with the essence of 
what the OT means when it speaks of marvels."!? He concludes instead that “p/’ incor- 


1. See L2 below. 

2. See IPN, 36, 38, 191; HAL, III, 927, 928. 

3. See IPN, 32; KBL?, 56, 927. 

4. But see II.2 below. 

5. Jastrow, 1174, 1181. 

6. Ibid., 175; LexSyr?, 569. 

7. For Ugaritic see PNU, 336; cf. Stamm, 188. For Punic see Plautus Poenulus 1017; DNSI, 
II, 911. 

8. For Ugaritic see HAL, III, 927; for North Arabic, GesB, 641. 

9. L. Kóhler, 7Z 1 (1946) 304; KBL!, 759. 

10. P. 14. 
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6:2 [possibly to be read as a piel!4]) is totally obscure. Some scholars derive them from 
the same root pälä’, usually presupposing the dubious basic meaning “be different, 
special” (“fulfill a special vow"); consistently with his interpretation of the root, 
Stoebe suggests that the vow is put into effect.!3 Others propose another root: a by- 
form of pälä ("separate a vow") or a totally different root meaning "pledge."!6 All 
these proposed etymologies and interpretations are totally hypothetical, since the con- 
text offers no clue for a more precise definition. In any case, a connection with the 
word group under discussion here is highly uncertain. 

Also problematic is the theory of a connection with the root pälä. The hiphil 
forms of this root in Ex. 8:18(22); 9:4; 11:7 can only mean "separate, make a distinc- 
tion." The root appears in other Semitic languages with the same meaning or a modi- 
fication of it." This meaning can hardly be harmonized with that of the hiphil of 
pala’ ("make inscrutable, incredible"). The two roots must therefore be treated as 
distinct. At most, they might share the common notion of an insurmountable limit. 
Formally, however, there has been a mutual assimilation of the two roots, since some 
occurrences of the verb pälä’ are formed after the analogy of a verb with a weak 
third radical (niphal, Ps. 139:14; hiphil, 4:4[3]; 17:7; a hybrid form in Dt. 28:58). In 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, conversely, pälä is assimilated to pala’ in Ex. 9:4; 11:7. 
The same holds true in Middle Hebrew. In Aramaic the two verbal classes are totally 
merged. In the case of the niphal in Ex. 33:16, one may therefore ask whether it 
should be translated “be distinct" (pälä) or “prove to be marvelous" (päalä’ with com- 
parative min). The former is probably preferable, since a niphal of pälä’ with a direct 
human subject is unlikely (such a form appears in Ps. 139:14, but the text is clearly 
corrupt!8), 

3. LXX. The LXX generally uses thaumdsia to translate the pl. niplä’öt and noun 
pele’ (sg. and pl.); more rarely it uses thaumastá, and occasionally other expressions 
such as exaísia (also translating miplà ót), éndoxa, or hypéronka (in Ex. 15:11 térata 
and in Job 37:14 dynamis). The niphal is represented by thaumastoün (pass.), 
adynateín/adynatos, or hypéronkos (eínai), in Jer. 32:17,27 by (apo)kryptein (pass.); 
the hiphil is represented by thaumastoün or thaumásia/thaumastá poiein, in Dt. 28:59 
by paradoxázein, and in Isa. 29:14 by metatithénai (a finite verb form for the inf. abs. 
[and pele ]; éndoxos for the inf. abs. in 2 Ch. 2:8; térata in Isa. 28:29 [erroneously con- 
nected with v. 29a]). For the hithpael (Job 10:16) we find deinós olékein. The adj. pili 
is represented by thaumastös (Jgs. 13:18) or verbally by thaumastoun (pass., Ps. 
139:6). 


14. See BHS. 

15. Pp. 15-16. 

16. See GesB, 641-42; HAL, III, 927; Albertz, TLOT, II, 981-82, 983; — "T3 nádar 1.3. 
17. HAL, III, 930; Jastrow, 1181; MdD, 373; cf. AHw, II, 817. 

18. See II.1 below. 
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II. Verb. 

1. Niphal. Fundamental to our understanding of the word group are the passages us- 
ing the niphal of the verb (apart from nipläa’öt as a subst.!?), always (except for Ps. 
139:14) constructed with the prep. min or the prepositional expression b*'éné. The con- 
struction with min in particular clearly bespeaks a limit. These texts deal with phenom- 
ena that can be noted and observed and on occasion used for one’s own purposes, but 
cannot as such be explained or accounted for adequately and therefore are not subject 
to human decision and control. But these phenomena are not simply observed from a 
neutral distance: they affect and confront individuals directly, either as tasks and obsta- 
cles beyond one's imagination or ability, or as events and forces to whose effects one is 
exposed. 

This spectrum of meanings is clearly recognizable in the few texts that refer to the 
realm of human society or the secular world. There are legal cases, for example, where 
the local authorities feel themselves incompetent to reach a decision, so that they must 
seek the assistance of a different court (Dt. 17:8-9). Amnon is tormented with desire 
for Tamar, but under the circumstances does not know how to approach her (2 S. 13:1- 
2). Only someone craftier than he is can help him (vv. 3-5). In the love of Jonathan, on 
the other hand, David experienced something far transcending the normal experience 
of human love, something mysterious that affected him all the more profoundly (2 S. 
1:26). Prov. 30:18-19, a numerical saying, deals in the first instance with the limits of 
human knowledge, at least in the first two phenomena (v. 19a). The third (v. 19ba), 
however, is accessible to human beings and therefore efficacious. This is true espe- 
cially of sexual relations (v. 19b), which reside entirely within the domain of human 
behavior and exercise an extremely powerful effect. Here the normal relationship be- 
tween a man and a woman is understood as the ultimate and most profound mystery; 
possibly the text has in mind the act of intercourse at the beginning of a marriage, 
which is experienced as foundational. The numerical saying as a whole thus expresses 
the idea that human beings are surrounded by a world of mysteries that surpass under- 
standing, but can be experienced as beneficial forces or powerfully effectual phenom- 
ena. 

All the other texts deal with the relationship between God and human beings. Their 
primary thrust is that there are no limits on God's ability to help people in distress or in 
difficult circumstances where they do not know which way to turn. As a word from 
God in the form of a rhetorical question, it gives the human party assurance for the fu- 
ture. It may be addressed to an individual (Gen. 18:14) or to a group such as the city of 
Jerusalem (Jer. 32:27 [cf. v. 17]) or postexilic Israel (Zec. 8:6b). This assurance, how- 
ever, presupposes that those addressed are ready to embrace an event that runs counter 
to their own expectations and abilities (Zec. 8:6a), in other words, to rely totally on 
God's actions. When help does come, it can only be praised and celebrated as an ex- 
traordinary marvel (Ps. 118:23; here spoken by the congregation in thé context of an 
individual thanksgiving liturgy). 


19. See III.1 below. 
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universe, which determines all of human life while remaining unfathomable to the hu- 
man mind. Nonetheless, the passage is probably a parable intended to illustrate the fact 
that God always acts appropriately in dealing with human beings and exhibits concern 
for the maintenance of a rational order, even though at present this divine governance 
conflicts with human understanding.?? 

Text-critical problems make the meaning of Jgs. 13:19ba somewhat ambiguous. It 
can refer to the promise of Samson's birth as a whole, emphasizing that even a 
woman's barrenness is no obstacle to God when Israel must be delivered (in apposition 
with /*yhwh in v. 19aB23). But the words may also be treated as a nominal clause refer- 
ring to the ascending of the divine messenger in the flame from the altar (v. 20), indi- 
cating that God wondrously brought this about as well (MT). 

In the hymnic exhortation to praise God that concludes the “glorification of the an- 
cestors" in Sirach, 50:22 makes a very general statement to the effect that God works in 
an inscrutable and mysterious way throughout the whole world. 

But the end of God's actions is not inevitably salvation. In an equally inscrutable 
way, God can proceed to punish and destroy Israel if it does not diligently observe the 
divine law (Dt. 28:59; cf. v. 58). Isa. 29:14 expresses the same idea. Because Israel's 
worship is only outward (v. 13), God will react in a way that even the wisest would 
have thought impossible. The construction with yäasap (text emended) is intended to in- 
dicate that, although God always deals with Israel in amazing ways, this can also mean 
disaster, in which case Israel perceives God only as ominous (this possibility is empha- 
sized by the unusual elliptical construction with a repeated infinitive and pele’). Here 
too belongs the only instance of the hithpael. Job 10:16 challenges God: Job, who be- 
lieves he has been treated unjustly, is forced to accuse God of consigning him to perdi- 
tion in a totally incomprehensible and appalling fashion (cf. v. 15). 

Only rarely does the hiphil refer to human actions. Solomon desires to build a tem- 
ple that will transcend the limits of human architecture (2 Ch. 2:8[9]). The text clearly 
presupposes that the temple befits the greatness of God, so that ultimately it is God 
who realizes Solomon's intentions, thus expressing his efficacious power.** Two dispa- 
rate texts appear in Sirach. According to 31:9 (34:9), a rich person who lives blame- 
lessly and does not succumb to the temptations of wealth has accomplished something 
virtually impossible (cf. vv. 1-8). On the other hand, there have been kings in Israel 
who committed unbelievable sins (48:16). 

The personal names formed with the qal of verb share the meaning of the hiphil.?° 
They are clauses declaring that God has acted extraordinarily for the benefit of the per- 
sons in question. The immediate reference is probably to their auspicious birth, so that 
the names are expressions of thanksgiving. But such names probably also express con- 
fidence that God always acts in this manner and that those bearing these names will ex- 
perience God's beneficence throughout their lives. 


22. — VI, 175-76. 

23. See BHK. 

24. See also Stoebe, 18. 
25. See 1.1 above. 
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III. Nouns. 

|. niplà ót. a. General. With two exceptions, the nominalized ptcp. niplà ót refers to 
mighty acts of God that are humanly inexplicable and indescribable, but are experi- 
enced as extremely efficacious events that shape human lives. The term is an expres- 
sion covering the range of God’s mighty acts. Its primarily formulaic nature is particu- 
larly clear in those texts where it is followed by a stereotyped relative clause with a 
perfect form of 'asà (Ps. 78:4; 105:5 [1 Ch. 16:12]; Neh. 9:17) or where it appears as 
the object of ‘asa in an equally stereotyped participial construction (Ps. 72:18; 86:10; 
106:21f.; 136:4; Job 5:9; 9:10). That we are dealing with an inclusive abstract term for 
God's mighty acts is underlined by the observation that it occurs only in the plural. 
Since the majority of the word's occurrences are in the Psalms, we may assume that its 
usage was shaped by the cult; its particular locus is in hymns and songs of thanks- 
giving. All the occurrences of the term outside the Psalter are in exilic or postexilic 
texts. This is probably true as well for the psalms in question. The nominalization of 
the participle is therefore probably a relatively late phenomenon. 

b. Specifics. The niplà ót are generally God's mighty acts on behalf of all Israel, 
through which it was delivered from afflictions in the past and preserved as a people. 
The word refers above all to the great events of the early period of Israel's sacred his- 
tory (Ex. 34:10; Ps. 78:4,11,32; 136:4 [cf. vv. 10-22]; Neh. 9:17; with reference to 
Egypt: Ex. 3:20; Jgs. 6:13; Ps. 106:7,21-22; cf. Mic. 7:15; with reference to the oc- 
cupation: Josh. 3:5; including the patriarchs: Ps. 105:2,5 [1 Ch. 16:9,12]). These 
events were foundational to Israel's existence and are therefore of outstanding and 
enduring significance. But these mighty acts are not limited to the early period. Ps. 
111 shows clearly that the niplà ót of v. 4 are to be found throughout Israel's entire 
history; they are signs that God steadfastly maintains the covenant?® (vv. 5,9) and 
constantly sees to the protection of Israel. In Ps. 96:3 (1 Ch. 16:24) and 98:1, which 
echo the message of Deutero-Isaiah, the reference is to the new exodus and the in- 
gathering of the diaspora. The word can also express the hope or plea that God will 
alleviate affliction and intervene to save in the present as before or in Israel's early 
history (Jer. 21:2; Mic. 7:15). The nipla ót as signs of God's constant intervention to 
save and to preserve appear also in laments and thanksgivings of the individual, 
where they bespeak the fundamental conviction that help and salvation will put an 
end to the psalmist's own affliction (Ps. 9:2[1]; 26:7; 40:6[5]; 71:17; 86:10). When 
the psalmist speaks with emphasis of all God's wondrous deeds or God's innumera- 
ble deeds, or claims to have proclaimed them since childhood (71:17), the reference 
is naturally to God's deeds on behalf of Israel. At the same time, however, God inter- 
venes directly — and equally indescribably and efficaciously — in the personal lives 
of individuals. Ps. 107 calls on various groups to bear witness to their deliverance 
from specific afflictions as demonstrations of God's extraordinary saving work (vv. 
5,15,21,31). 

According to Ps. 119, it is the — nn zörä that bestows perfect salvation on those 


26. > AS brit. 
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who obey it. Therefore its effects (v. 18) and its precepts themselves (v. 27, par. to 
piggüdim) can be called niplà ót. 

But God's mighty acts are not of significance solely for Israel. According to Ex. 
34:10, they are marvelous throughout the world. They should therefore be proclaimed 
to all peoples (Ps. 96:3 [1 Ch. 16:24]; 105:1-2; Ps. 98:1 should also be interpreted in 
this sense). As a result, according to Ps. 96:6-9 and 98:3-5, the peoples in turn worship 
and praise the God of Israel as king of all the world (cf. also Ps. 86:9-10). In addition, 
the niplà ót mentioned in Ps. 145:5 are God's universal work of salvation to protect all 
the oppressed and devout (vv. 14,18-19), so that "all flesh" will sing God's praises 
(v. 21). This praise is sung not just by human beings but by all God's works (v. 10): the 
whole creation is included (Ps. 96:11-12; 98:7-8). Thus the works of creation them- 
selves may be called nipla ót (Ps. 107:24; Job 37:5 [here niplà ót is used adverbially or 
the text must be emended],? 14,16 [mipla 6t];^* Sir. 42:17; 43:29 [the following word 
should probably be read as gbwrtw rather than dbryw]) and be listed before the mighty 
acts on behalf of Israel (Ps. 136:4-9). Quite generally, then, one can say that God alone 
does wondrous things (Ps. 72:18), demonstrating thereby that he alone is God (86:10 
[cf. v. 8]; 96:3-5). 

The Psalms and the book of Job also use other terms to refer to God's mighty acts in 
the immediate context of niplà ót; they are largely synonymous with nipla’öt, but also 
bring out certain elements inherent in the word. Above all we note g*dolót (Ps. 71:19; 
106:21; Job 5:9; 9:10; 37:5; cf. g*dullá in Ps. 145:6), g*bürót (145:4; cf. g*bürá in 
71:18), ""Iflót (78:11), ma '*stm (107:24; 145:4; cf. Ex. 34:10), r*hillót (Ps. 78:4), and 
möp“tim (Ps. 105:5 [1 Ch. 16:12]); the aspect of menace is brought out by nöra’öt (Ps. 
106:22; 145:6; cf. Ex. 34:10) and the aspect of loving favor by h“sädim (Ps. 106:7; cf. 
107:8,15,21,31). God's niplà ót are also an expression of majesty and power (kabód: 
Ps. 96:3 [1 Ch. 16:24]; Ps. 145:5 [emended??]; sem (9:3[2]); '*záz (78:4; 145:6) as well 
as of salvific action and righteousness (ya, 96:2; 98:2; s*dàqá, 71:19; 98:2; 145:7). 
In contrast to all these terms, the defining aspect of niplä’öt is that of being humanly 
unfathomable and unattainable. 

Thus the fundamental notion conveyed by niplä’öt is that of a beneficent act on the 
part of God, beyond human understanding and therefore unfathomable, but experi- 
enced as liberating and saving (according to Ps. 107:10-16,17-22, even in cases of af- 
fliction the victims have brought on themselves). This notion is challenged, however, 
in the book of Job. While Eliphaz is convinced that God's nipla’öt are just and salutary 
(5:8-9; cf. vv. 1-7,10-27), Job, citing Eliphaz's own words (9:10), stresses that he must 
consider God's actions totally preposterous: for no reason at all, God is determined to 
destroy him (vv. 11-35). For Job, God's niplä’öt are incomprehensible and unfathom- 
able only in a horrendous sense. A mediating position is stated at the end of the Elihu 
discourses. Observing the world of natural phenomena, Job should see that God, al- 


27. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 480. 
28. See L1 above. 
29. See BHS. 
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though not accessible to human beings, is nevertheless righteous; all Job can do is sub- 
mit (37:5,14,16;30 cf. v. 23). 

Only two passages associate nipläöt with a human being; both refer to 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes. According to Dnl. 11:36, he exalts himself above all gods 
and even speaks niplä’öt against the most high God, i.e., the God of Israel. In other 
words, he makes himself the only god and believes that he personally has unlimited 
possibilities at his disposal. Here too nipláà ót means divine omnipotence; but this om- 
nipotence is arrogated and perverted by a mortal and therefore can lead only to disaster. 
The same is true in Dnl. 8:24. Here nipla ót functions as an adverbial modifier of 
yashit, which is itself probably a dittography of hishit in v. 24b; read instead y*dabber 
as in 11:36 or better yäsiah.?! 

c. Collectively, The niplà ót are not isolated phenomena to be considered individu- 
ally. We are dealing instead with particular manifestations of God's work in general; as 
such, they are of fundamental significance, pointing beyond themselves. This is illus- 
trated above all by the verbs that have niplà ót as their object, directly or indirectly. 

It is frequently emphasized, especially in formulaic passages,?? that God has done, 
does, or will and can do nipla’öt ('a$à, Ex. 3:20; 34:10; Josh. 3:5; Jer. 21:2; Ps. 40:6[5]; 
98:1). This means basically that God does in fact act; the resulting reality makes God's 
action patent. But more is involved than simple observation. The essential point is that 
all who experience or hear of this reality can appeal to it and have recourse to it, confi- 
dent that God will also act with power in other circumstances. The same is true of the 
statement that God manifests nipla ót (rà à hiphil, Ps. 78:11; Mic. 7:15 [emended]). In 
Ex. 34:10 their fundamental significance is further emphasized by the use of the cre- 
ation verb bārā? along with 'asá. 

God's mighty acts do not automatically engender confidence and hope on the part of 
human beings. They must meet with a readiness to accept and rely on them as manifes- 
tations of God's enduring benevolence and power to act. Thus the desert generation is 
accused of not considering (sakal hiphil, Ps. 106:7) the mighty acts that they had expe- 
rienced firsthand, not believing in them (‘man hiphil, Ps. 78:32), not remembering 
them (zäkar, Neh. 9:17), or forgetting them (Säkah, Ps. 78:11; 106:21-22). In other 
words, they treated them simply as events of the past rather than putting ongoing trust 
in them. The same is true of the hope for a new intervention by God voiced in Jer. 21:2. 
This passage presupposes that the people are not ready to rely entirely on God; there- 
fore God's intervention on their behalf would accomplish nothing. Therefore Israel can 
only be called upon to remember God's mighty acts in the past so that they will under- 
stand their dependence on God in the present and future (Ps. 105:5 [1 Ch. 16:12]; cf. 
Ps. 105:4). Similarly, Job is urged to consider (bin hiphil) in depth the phenomena of 
the natural world so as to arrive at a proper attitude toward God (Job 37:14). What is 


30. See the discussion of these verses above. 
31. BHS. 

32. See III.1.a above. 

33. — II, 247-48 (IV.2). 
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Especially characteristic are the approximately 10 occurrences of pele’ in conjunc- 
tion with the noun räz (with verbs of knowing, 1QH 7:27; 11:10; cf. 1:21; IQS 11:5; 
similarly sód, 1QH 12:11-12).** Less often raz occurs with nipla’6t (IQM 14:14; cf. 
1QS 11:19); cf. also the hiphil of the verb in 1QpHab 7:8. This combination puts par- 
ticular emphasis on the aspect of mystery inherent in the word group pälä’ and thus 
also on the paradox of a knowledge that transcends the limits of human ability but is 
nevertheless bestowed on humans. Such knowledge is given above all to the “Teacher 
of Righteousness” (probably referred to in 1QH 2:13; 4:28), who transmits it in turn to 
the members of the community. According to 1QS 9:18, it is the function of a maskil to 
mediate this knowledge. 

It is appropriate to the weightiness of the noun pele’ that God is referred to directly 
as *lohim pele’ (AQCant? 1:8; 4QCant® 10:7). God's servants are described similarly 
(1QH 5:21). Occurrences of pele’ are especially frequent in 4QShirShabb 39 and 40,“ 
where it describes certain elements of the heavenly cult (40:24, 6-7). This text also 
speaks of the seven dibré pele’ with which heavenly beings are to bless particular 
groups of human beings (39:1,16ff.). The term “/ohé pele is attested here as the title of 
an angel. The phrase pele’ yó'es in 1QH 3:10 is discussed elsewhere.* 

Conrad 


43. On both nouns see Nótscher, 71-77. 

44. Strugnell, Congress Volume, Oxford 1959. SVT 7 (1960), 318-45. 
45. Ibid., 332. 

46. — VI, 183-85 (IV.2). 
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I. l. Ancient Near East; 2. Meaning; 3. LXX; 4. Dead Sea Scrolls. II. Secular Usage: 1. Verb; 
2. Nouns. III. Religious Usage: 1. peleg; 2. p*luggót. 


I. 1. Ancient Near East. The root plg appears in the OT as both a verb and a noun, 
with several derivatives. It is also found in Middle Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic and Egyp- 


pälag. A. D. Crown, "Judges V 15b-16," VT 17 (1967) 240-42; I. Engnell, “ ‘Planted by the 
Streams of Water, " FS J. Pedersen (1953), 85-96; G. Morawe, “Peleg,” BHHW, III (1966), 
1411; P. Reymond, L'eau, sa vie et sa signification dans l'AT. SVT 6 (1958), 70, 129; 
A. Schwarzenbach, Die geographische Terminologie im Hebrdischen des ATs (1954), 61-62; 
N. M. Waldman, “On 2*?5n, 129, and Akkadian Parallels," Gratz College Annual of Jewish 
Studies 2 (1973) 6-8; H.-J. Zobel, Stammesspruch und Geschichte. BZAW 95 (1965), 49. 
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tian Aramaic, Palmyrene, Nabatean, Samaritan, Syriac, Christian Palestinian, and 
Mandaic texts, as well as in Akkadian, Ugaritic, Phoenician, Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Coptic sources. Taking the basic notion of division as its point of departure, ancient 
Near Eastern usage exhibits semantic bifurcation: (a) the predominant meaning “di- 
vide” or “part, half;’! as well as the meaning “district” found in Phoenician;? (b) the 
meaning “ditch, canal” exemplified by the Akkadian parallel palgu,? which reappears 
in Ugaritic texts with the meaning “wadi”* and again in the analogous Arab. falg, 
“cleft,” and falaga, “cleave,” as well as Eth. falag, “wadi.” 


2. Meaning. The range of meanings of the root in the ancient Near East reflects its 
meanings in the OT. Of the 26 occurrences in the OT, 7 involve personal names (Gen. 
10:25; 11:16,17,18,19; 1 Ch. 1:19,25). Among the other 19, there are 2 occurrences of 
the verb in the piel (Ps. 55:10[Eng. v. 11]; Job 38:25) and 2 in the niphal (Gen. 10:25; 
1 Ch. 1:19). Nouns such as peleg occur 15 times; the commonest meaning is “ditch, 
channel, wadi" (11 times, 12 counting Ps. 55:10 cj.). There are 4 occurrences of the 
meaning “division, contingent" (p‘laggd, Jgs. 5:15-16; pluggä, 2 Ch. 35:5; 
miplaggäh, 2 Ch. 35:12). The 4 occurrences of the verb mean “cleave, groove" (Ps. 
55:10[9]; Job 38:25) or “be divided" (Gen. 10:25; 1 Ch. 1:19). 


3. LXX. The LXX clearly had no precise notion of the meaning of the root. Apart 
from the translation diaíresis in three passages with the meaning "division" (Jgs. 5:15; 
2 Ch. 35:5,12), the LXX translations are totally heterogeneous. For the nouns, we find 
such equivalents as diéxodos, hormé, hérméma, áphesis, and potamós; only Gen. 
10:25 and 1 Ch. 1:19 agree in using diamerizö to translate the verb. The proper name is 
transliterated as Phalek. 


4. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls the root appears as a verb and in nouns; 
some of the latter mean “wadi, channel," others mean *'division."? The proper name ap- 
pears in CD 20:22. 


II. Secular Usage. 

|. Verb. All the forms of the verb refer to the secular process of dividing or em- 
ploy it metaphorically. Job 38:25 refers to the cutting off of an area by digging a 
channel for water; Gen. 10:25 and 1 Ch. 1:19 have to do with the division of human- 
kind into various peoples. Even the figurative image of a divided tongue (Ps. 
55:10[9]), which represents the impossibility of speaking the truth, is based on a 
wholly secular notion. 


1. DNSI, II, 911-12; MdD, 360b, 373b. 

2. DNSI, Il, 913; KAI 18.3. 

3. AHw, II, 815-16. 

4. KTU 1.100, 69; M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, and J. Sanmartín, UF 7 (1975) 122, 125. 
5. Kuhn, 130, 177. 
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2. Nouns. a. Watercourse. Analogously to the meaning found in Job 38:25, the noun 
used in a secular sense means "ditch, wadi, channel." It is always used in conjunction 
with "water" or "oil." The phrase palgé mayim refers literally to a ditch or channel dis- 
tributing water through a region (Ps. 1:3; Isa. 32:2); early on, however, it became a 
popular metaphor, especially in wisdom poetry. It serves to describe a flood of tears 
(Lam. 3:48; Ps. 119:136) or a torrent of words (Ps. 55:10[9] cj.). But it can also sym- 
bolize the possible yearning of a married woman for other men (Prov. 5:16). The 
phrase palgé (p*laggót) Semen should be understood analogously: in proverbial lan- 
guage it represents a figurative term for wealth and abundance (Job 29:6; 20:17 cj.).5 

b. Division. In the sense of "part" or "division," the nouns are also used primarily in 
secular contexts. Already in the Song of Deborah the noun p*laggót refers to the divi- 
sions of an Israelite tribe (Jgs. 5:15f.); in 2 Ch. 35:5,12, analogously, p*luggót and 
miplaggót refer to the divisions of an Israelite clan. 

c. Proper Name. As a proper name, the noun peleg refers to a son of Eber, who is 
considered a descendant of Shem (Gen. 10:22-25). The comment explaining the name 
shows that it is to be understood as a simple personal name.’ 


III. Religious Usage. 

1. peleg. The use of the root plg and its derivatives in the cultic sphere and in theo- 
logical contexts first appears in postexilic texts. The primary emphasis is on the associ- 
ation of the noun peleg in the sense of “watercourse” with Yahweh, his city Jerusalem, 
and its sanctuaries. The “watercourse” of Yahweh is the source of all blessing (Ps. 
65:10[9]); “watercourses” make glad Jerusalem, the city of God (Ps. 46:5[4]); at the 
eschaton, they will be found on all the heights (Isa. 30:25). These texts incorporate an 
ancient mythologoumenon (cf. Isa. 33:21; Ezk. 47:1-12; Joel 4:18[3:18]; Zec. 14:8). In 
Isa. 32:2 the phrase palgé mayim serves to characterize the salvation that the eschato- 
logical king will bring; Prov. 21:1 uses it as a graphic image describing how Yahweh 
guides the king's thoughts. The phrase is used analogously in Ps. 1:3 as a metaphor for 
the devout (cf. Ps. 92:13-15[12-14]). 


2. p*luggót. The form p*luggót appears only in 2 Ch. 35:5; it may possibly be ex- 
plained as a mispointing of the noun p“laggöt (Jgs. 5:15-16; Job 20:17) influenced by 
the Biblical Aramaic word p*luggá (Ezr. 6:18). It has an indirect tie to the cult: the divi- 
sions of clans mentioned here belong to priestly families. 

Schunck 


6. See G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 324-25. 
7. C. Westermann, Genesis 1—11 (Eng. trans. 1984), 526. 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences, Meaning, LXX. II. The Position of a Concubine. 


I. 1. Etymology. We can give no satisfactory explanation for the origin of pileges 
(Gk. pállax, pallakis; Lat. pellex; Jewish Aram. palq*tà; Syr. palqà; Arabic in the fem. 
PN bilqis). Scholars have sought its home in both the Semitic and the Indo-European 
language families and have put forward many conjectures about mutual influence.! 
Suggested etymologies include the Hebrew root plg, “divide, cleave,” or a back-forma- 
tion from Gk. pallakís, pallaké, pállax, originally “youth” or “girl,” or from the same 
source p/gs, “marriageable.” On the basis of the Indo-European elements pi- (“at, on, 
toward") and legh- (“to lie down") and the nominal ending 5, Rabin concludes that the 
word is Philistine in origin, while Górg thinks in terms of Egyptian influence and pro- 
poses the basic meaning “someone next to a person.”? 


2. Occurrences, Meaning, LXX. The noun occurs 37 times in the OT: Gen. 22:24; 
25:6; 36:12 (4 times); 12 times in Judges, all but one in the story of the Levite's concu- 
bine (chs. 19-20); 8 times in 2 Samuel; once in 1 Kings; once in Ezekiel; twice in the 
Song of Solomon; once in Esther; 5 times in 1 Chronicles; once in 2 Chronicles. It 
means "concubine, mistress.” The following are named as having had concubines: 
Nahor, Abraham, Jacob, Eliphaz, Gideon, David, Saul, Rehoboam, King Ahasuerus, 
Caleb, and Manasseh. The term occurs once in a “boasting song” (Cant. 6:8-9); but it is 
noteworthy that it is not found in legal texts (although such texts as Lev. 18:8,11,18 
clearly presuppose polygyny), wisdom literature, or prophetic literature (Ezk. 23:20 is 
uncertain and refers to male pilagsim). 

The LXX equivalent is always pallaké/pallakis, except in Ezk. 23:20 (tous 
Xaldaíous) and Est. 2:14 (tón gynaikón). In addition, Gen. 46:20 (echoing 1 Ch. 7:14) 
mentions a pallaké of Manasseh; Job 19:17 speaks of Job's concubines, who are un- 
known to the MT. 


pileges. J. P. Brown, “Literary Contexts of the Common Hebrew-Greek Vocabulary,” JSS 13 
(1968) 163-91, esp. 166-69; M. Ellenbogen, Foreign Words in the OT (1962), 134; L. M. Epstein, 
“The Institution of Concubinage among the Jews,” Proceedings of the American Academy for 
Jewish Research 6 (1934/35) 153-88; M. Görg, “Piggul und pileges, Experimente zur 
Etymologie," BN 10 (1979) 7-11, esp. 10-11; G. Jasper, “Polygyny in the OT,” Africa Theologi- 
cal Journal 2 (1969) 27-57; H.-W. Jüngling, Richter 19. AnBibl 84 (1981); S. Levin, “Hebrew 
pileges, Greek pallake, Latin pellex General Linguistics 23 (1983) 191-97; H. Lewy, Die 
semitischen Fremdwórter im Griechischen (1895, repr. 1970); E. Neufeld, Ancient Hebrew Mar- 
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the eyes of the OT, the function of concubinage clearly derives from the desire for 
many descendants. Except in the case of the Levite’s concubine, who dies an early vio- 
lent death (Jgs. 19), and the ten concubines David leaves behind in Jerusalem, whose 
function has nothing to do with procreation (2 S. 15:16; 16:21-22; 20:3), almost all the 
concubines mentioned are said to have borne children, primarily sons. This appears to 
be the most important point the OT authors wanted to make. In the case of the royal 
harem, there was also an element of prestige and the political goals of the ruler. An at- 
tack on the harem was tantamount to an attack on the throne (2 S. 3:7; 16:21-22; 1 K. 
2:22). Est. 2:8-18 shows how the author pictured a Persian harem. 

Throughout the entire OT period, in addition to his first wife a male Israelite proba- 
bly enjoyed the legitimate privilege of taking one or more other wives (Gen. 4:19; 
29:23,30; 36:2; Jgs. 8:30; 1 S. 1:2; Jer. 38:23) and/or concubines; there is no recorded 
prohibition, and pileges occurs in both early and late texts. There is no evidence for the 
opposite possibility of polyandry (Ezk. 23:20 can hardly refer to this practice). There is 
no explicit criticism of concubinage, and only one text (Dt. 17:17) that criticizes 
polygyny on religious grounds; but too many (foreign) wives could lead the king into 
apostasy from Yahweh to foreign gods (1 K. 11:3). 

In brief, we can observe two tendencies: (a) in the period of the patriarchs and 
judges, concubinage was probably perceived as a natural institution, while later it 
tended to be reserved to kings; (b) even though polygyny was not criticized explicitly 
(except by Dt. 17:17), Deuteronomistic texts and texts influenced by the Yahwist ap- 
pear not to have viewed it in a positive light. We might suppose that polygamy is 
blamed at least in part for the negative fate of the families in question and for the fall of 
rulers, because it results in contention, jealousy, violence, and death. 

The word pileges does not appear in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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I. Cognates. 

l. West Semitic plt. The Ugaritic root plt, “free, save," appears in poetry and per- 
sonal names.! In the Legend of Aghat, “Anat challenges El in verbal battle: “And sum- 
mon [Aghat] and let him save you (ypltk), son of Danel, and let him help you (y dr) [to 
escape] from the hand of Virgin “Anat.”? The parallelism of plt and ‘dr, “save, help,” 
corresponds (but in reverse order) to Heb. "azar par. pälat in Ps. 37:40.° Ugar. plt ap- 
pears in several PNs: palat (pit),* either a one-word name meaning "savior" or a 
hypocoristicon;? yaplut (yplt),9 (God) saves/saved,” corresponding to Heb. yaplet 
(1 Ch. 7:32-33);’ yaplutánu (ypltn), a simple name consisting of a yagtul form of the 
verbal root plus suffix.5 

In Phoenician the lexeme plt appears in the PN palatba'al (pltb'l), "Baal saves/is 
savior.” The root plt appears also in Ammonite personal names. A 7th-century seal 
contains the name pltw, which is vocalized as paltö or paltá!? and means “salvation”; 
the final -w 1s a hypocoristic ending. On another seal from the same period we find the 
PN palti (pity), “my salvation," corresponding to the simple Hebrew forename palti 
(Nu. 13:9; 1 S. 25:44), which has the same meaning.!! The simple name palat (plt), 
"salvation," likewise has a Hebrew equivalent in pélét (1 Ch. 2:47; 12:3).!^ Also 
Ammonite is the clause name dnplt,!? in which pit is either a verb in the piel or a masc. 
sg. noun, meaning, respectively, either “Adon [the lord] saves” or “Adon is savior.”!* In 


Testamencie" (diss. habil. Acad. Teol., Warsaw, 1970); E. Ruprecht, «055 plt pi. to save," TLOT, 
II, 986-90; J. F. A. Sawyer, Semantics in Biblical Research. SBT 2/24 (1972); H. Schult, 
Vergleichende Studien zur alttestamentlichen Namengebung (1967), esp. 114-16; D. M. Warne, 
"The Origin, Development and Significance of the Concept of the Remnant in the OT" (diss., 
Edinburgh, 1958). 


1. WUS, no. 2223; UT, no. 2048. 

2. KTU, 1.18, I, 13; on the text see Whitaker, 316. 

3. See H. L. Ginsberg, Or 7 (1938) 3; M. Dahood, Psalms I: 1—50. AB 16 (1966), 232. 

4. KTU, 4.374, 7. 

5. PNU, 57.173. 

6. KTU, 4.214, IV, 4; 4.222, 2; 4.638, 1-2. 

7. See IPN, 199. 

8. KTU, 4.215, 5; see PNU 58; also S. Segert, A Basic Grammar of the Ugaritic Language 


(1985), 188. 

9. Z. S. Harris, Grammar of the Phoenician Language. AOS 8 (1936), 137. See KA/ 11, where 
the translation “Baal is my savior” does not agree with the form of the name, which would have 
to be pityb'l; cf. Benz, 176. 

10. For the former see P. Bordreuil, Syr 50 (1973) 190-91; for the latter, K. P. Jackson, The 
Ammonite Language of the Iron Age. HSM 27 (1983), 71. 

11. P. Bordreuil and A. Lemaire, Sem 26 (1976) 53; Jackson, 72. HAL, III, 931, has mistak- 
enly assigned this to epigraphic Hebrew. 

12. Bordreuil and Lemaire, 60; Jackson, 73; JPN, 156. HAL, III, 931, also erroneously as- 
signs this personal name to epigraphic Hebrew. 

13. M. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik (1898), 209; F. Vattioni, Bibl 
50 (1969) 370, no. 98. 

14. L. G. Herr, The Scripts of Ancient Northwest Semitic Seals. HSM 18 (1978), 59, no. 2; 
Jackson, 72. 
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Moabite the root plt is attested only in the theophorous PN kmsplt (cf. such Moabite 
theophorous clause names as kmSsdg, kmsntn, kmSyhy, and kmsm'$!?), where pit again 
can be understood as a verb or a noun, the name meaning accordingly “Chemosh 
saves" or “Chemosh is savior."!6 

The Yaudic verb pit (pael), "save," appears in the inscription on the Panammu statue 
(ca. 730 B.C.E.) in the sentence: “On account of the [right]eousness of his father, the gods 
of y'dy saved him (pltwh) from annihilation."!? The Aramaic of the Elephantine papyri 
uses pit in the PNs pltw, “salvation”; p/th, "[divine name] saved”; pity, “Yh set free,” or 
better “Yhwh has saved/is savior.”!8 The usage of plt in Middle Aramaic is discussed in 
the context of the Dead Sea Scrolls (see V below). In Palmyrene the noun bit from the 
root b/plt appears in the hypocoristic PN bity, "savior."!? Mandaic uses various forms of 
the root pit (peal, pael, and etpael) in the sense of “escape, separate."?? The Syriac verb pit 
has the meaning “escape” in the peal and “save, deliver” in the pael.?! 

Classical Arabic uses falata IV, “deliver, set free,’ and falata, “deliver, escape.” 
Whether OSA bit, “a coin,” belongs here is dubious.?? Ethiopic uses the root plt in the 
sense of "separate"; it appears as fälätä in the Harari dialect and as fällätä in Am 
haric.?4 


2. East Semitic. In Akkadian the verb plt appears as a foreign word of West Semitic 
origin in the PN palatay.?? This category also includes other personal names of West 
Semitic origin, mostly found in Assyrian legal documents: pal-ti-i, pal-tí-ía-u, and pal- 
ti-id-u.2© These correspond to the Hebrew PNs palti, p*latyá, and p*latyahá.?? Between 
the 15th and 13th centuries we find the Akkadian PNs ia-ab-lu-tá-nu and ia-ab-lu-tá- 
na, both of Northwest Semitic origin containing the lexeme plt.*® From the same pe- 


15. Herr, 155-58. 

16. N. A. Giron, Textes araméens d’Egypte (1931), 30. 

17. See P.-E. Dion, La langue de Ya'udi (1974), 36-43; DNSI, Il, 915; KAI 215.2. 

18. On pitw see AP, 13:15; M. H. Silverman, Or 39 (1970) 490-91 n. 3, with bibliog. On pith see 
AP. 82:10; W. Kornfeld, Onomastica Aramaica aus Agypten (1978), 68. On pity see AP. 40:1; 
BMAP. 6, fr. b. On the former meaning see Kornfeld, 69; on the latter, HAL, III, 931; JPN, 38 n. 156. 

19. CIS 4212, 2; PNPI, 76, translates it as "life," apparently assuming a connection with the 
noun balätu. 

20. MdD, 374. 

21. LexSyr, 573. 

22. Lane, I/7, 2730ff.; C. Barth, 32. 

23. Cf. Biella, 43; A. K. Irvine, JRAS 1964, 22-23, proposes a different etymology. 

24. See Dillmann, LexLingAeth, 1344-45; Leslau, Contributions, 42; idem, Etymological 
Dictionary of Harari (1963), 63; idem, Hebrew Cognates in Amharic (1969), 99. 

25. CBS 4993, 26; 10350 = pa-la-ta[a-a]; M. D. Coogan, West Semitic Personal Names in the 
Murasá Documents (1976), 33, 82. 

26. See R. Borger, TUAT I/4 (1984), 412; APN, 179; cf. S. Parpola, CT 53, no. 46, ll. 4, 27. 

27. IPN, 156. 

28. D. Sivan, Grammatical Analysis and Glossary of the Northwest Semitic Vocables in Akka- 
dian Texts of the 15th- 13th C.B.C. from Canaan and Syria. AOAT 214 (1984), 259. On the former 
name see PRU, III, 202 (16.257, III, 57); on the latter, PRU, III, 37 (16.287, 3). 
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hithpael).*? In Jewish Aramaic there is an itpeal form of the root mit, used in the sense 
of “be saved, escape.” ® 


II. 1. Etymology and Basic Meaning. Heb. plt belongs to the stock of common Se- 
mitic roots; it has the basic meaning "escape." The qal, which appears only in Ezk. 
7:16, means "escape" from mortal danger, in other words, run away to safety. 

The Hebrew verb mit I has been associated with or derived from Arab. malata, 
“depilate,” V “be bald,” and Eth. maláta, “strip, be naked." ^^ It is more likely that mit II 
(hithpael), “be bald" (Job 19:20), is associated with the Arabic forms and should be 
treated as a separate verb distinct from mit I. We may assume that mit I is a variant of 
plt.4% The comparative material in other West Semitic languages (see I.1-3 above) sup- 
ports this derivation, as does the usage of the Hebrew stems. Thus the basic meaning of 
mlt I is "escape" (from danger). 


2. Statistics. a. plt. The root plt occurs 80 times in the OT.^? The qal form occurs 
once in the MT (Ezk. 7:16). The piel form is most frequent, with 24 occurrences; the 
hiphil occurs only twice (Isa. 5:29; Mic. 6:14). In Job 23:7 the MT reads "pall*tá, a 
piel form. Hólscher and Driver, followed by others, point ‘pith as 'epl*tá, a qal form 
meaning "escape." 45 Fohrer rightly rejects this repointing, and BHS does not adopt it.4? 
Some emend the piel of plt in Mic. 6:14 to a hiphil form or the hiphil form in the first 
portion of the verse to a piel.5? Both emendations are unnecessary; the MT should be 
retained.5! 

The root plt has four nominal derivatives. The most common is the fem. noun 
p*le(é)tá (a q*tilà form),5? found 28 times in the OT. The masc. gätil form palit, which 
occurs 19 times, derives from an adjective form. The masc. qatil form pále(é)t occurs 5 
times (Nu. 21:29; Isa. 66:19; Jer. 44:14; 50:28; 51:50), only in the plural.?? The masc. 
verbal noun miplät, “place of refuge," with a ma- preformative, appears in the MT only 
in Ps. 55:9(Eng. v. 8).^^ 

p“ 


Many scholars repoint the piel ptcp. m‘paill‘ti, “my deliverer," in Ps. 18:3(2) as 


42. G. Dalman, ANH, 237. 

43. Ibid. 

44. For the association see GesTh, 791. For the derivation see LexHebAram, 441; cf. G. R. 
Driver, in Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient Near East. FS H. H. Rowley. SVT 3 (1955), 80. 

45. With HAL, II, 589; and E. Kutsch, VT 32 (1982) 464-84, esp. 474-82. 

46. With KBL2, 529; and Fohrer, 972; Ruprecht, 421, is noncommittal. 

47. A. Even-Shoshan, A New Concordance of the OT (1985), 944-45, 663. 

48. G. Hólscher, Das Buch Hiob. HAT V17 (?1937), 56; G. R. Driver, AJSL 52 (1935/36) 160; 
BHK; M. Dahood, Bibl 50 (1970) 397; Ruprecht, 421; et al. 

49, G. Fohrer, KAT XVI, 363. Cf. HAL, III, 931. 

50. On the former see, e.g., BHK; for the latter, BHS. 

51. With HP, 107; W. Rudolph, Micha-Nahum-Habakuk-Zephanja. KAT XIII/3 (1975), 116- 
17; HAL, Ul, 931. 

52. Meyer, II, 28. 

53. BLe, 464. 

54. HAL, Il, 618. 
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mipläti, “my refuge,” or delete it metri causa.?? The is also true of the same participle 
in Ps. 55:9(8) and 144:2. The reading mpit ly in 11 QPs* 23:13 = Ps. 144:2, which can 
be translated “a deliverer for me”>® or as a noun meaning “a refuge for me," does not 
point persuasively to the original meaning of the Hebrew text. Repointing makes it 
possible to understand these three piel participles as instances of the verbal noun 
miplat. The need for this repointing nevertheless remains dubious. 

b. Personal Names. The root pit appears in a number of masculine PNs: pelet, “de- 
lıverance”; palti, “my deliverance”; piltäy, "Y[ahweh] is my deliverance”; paltí él, 
"God is my deliverance”; p‘latyd, "Yah[weh] has delivered”; yaplet, “may [God] de- 
liver" or “God delivered"; ‘elipelet and @lpelet, "God is deliverance.”>’ Several of 
these names appear in other Semitic languages as well (see I.1-2 above). 

c. mlt. If we restrict our attention to mlt I, the verb mit occurs 94 times in the OT.58 
The niphal occurs 62 times, the piel 28 times, and the hiphil and hithpael twice each. 


3. Distribution. A survey of the distribution shows that plt/mit occurs only 10 
times in the Pentateuch: 5 times as the nıphal of the verb mit in Genesis, and 5 times 
as a nominal form of plt (3 times in Genesis, once each in Exodus and Numbers). 
The highest concentration of occurrences of p/t derivatives is in the Major and Minor 
Prophets (9 in Ezekiel; 8 each in Isaiah and Jeremiah; 2 each in Micah, Joel, and 
Obadiah; and one in Am. 9:1), poetry (20 in the Psalms), and the historical books (4 
in Ezra; 3 each in Judges, 2 Samuel, 2 Kings, and 2 Chronicles; one each in Joshua, 
Nehemiah, and 1 Chronicles). Derivatives of mit occur most frequently in the pro- 
phetic literature (14 times in Jeremiah, 4 times in Ezekiel, 3 times in Amos, once 
each in Joel, Zechariah, and Malachi), followed by the historical books (17 times in 
1-2 Samuel, 8 times in 1-2 Kings, twice in Judges, once in 2 Chronicles), wisdom lit- 
erature (11 times in Job, 3 times each in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes), poetry (8 times 
in the Psalms), twice in Daniel (11:41; 12:1), and once in Esther (4:13). Thus we see 
that derivatives of plt/mit are concentrated in the historical books, the Major and Mi- 
nor Prophets, and poetry. 


4. Related Terms. The verbs plt and mit are used in lexical fields that include a large 
number of related terms: nsl hiphil, "deliver"; nás qal, "flee"; brh qal, "flee"; ys, "go 
out"; nwh piel, “leave alone"; ys", “help, save."5? 

The various nominal forms of the root pit are associated particularly with the lexical 
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field of the OT remnant motif:9? pdlit/pdalét par. Sarid, “escaped one”; p*létá/p*letá par. 


55. For the former see BHK; Dahood, Psalms I, 101; W. G. E. Watson, Classical Hebrew Po- 
etry. JSOTSup 26 (71986), 265. For the latter, BHS. 

56. J. A. Sanders, The Dead Sea Psalms Scroll (1967), 79. 

57. See IPN, 38 and n. 1, 156, 199. 

58. HAL, II, 589; Even-Shoshan, 663-64, if the hithpael form in Job 19:20 is assigned to a 
separate root. 

59. See esp. Fohrer, 970-72, 978-79. 

60. See Hasel, Remnant Motif, 176-80, 185-86, 197-98; see IV.3 below. 
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has a concrete factitive sense in Isa. 34:15, where it refers to the “laying” of eggs.® In 
Job 21:10 pit piel is used for the calving of the cow of the wicked. These instances of 
childbirth or calving, together with the account of the escape of Ishbaal's murderers in 
2 S. 4:6 ("then Rechab and his brother Baanah escaped [mit nıphal]”), have led 
Rudolph to suggest that the basic meaning of mit niphal is “get out of confinement."67 
But the evidence for this meaning is weak, because no texts explicitly mention “con- 
finement" and only two passages use the niphal in the specialized sense of "give birth" 
or "calve." The most sensible course is therefore to stay with "escape" as the basic 
meaning of plt/mit (see II.1 above). 

The hiphil of mit in Isa. 31:5 is problematic. The MT vocalization is w“himlit, “res- 
cue," 65 The reading of 1QIs* is hplyt, which does not change the meaning; but the great 
number of questionable variants in 1QIs means that this does not necessarily represent 
the earliest reading. With changing the consonantal text, Stade repointed the hiphil 
forms w*hissil and w*himlit as infinitive absolutes: w*hassél and w*hamlét.9? The Vulg. 
renders the four verbs in Isa. 31:5 as protegens et liberans transiens et salvans. Al- 
though Stade's revocalization is the most attractive emendation and has been generally 
accepted, one must recall that syntactically in Hebrew an introductory infinitive abso- 
lute can be followed by consecutive perfects with frequentative future meaning (Josh. 
6:13; 2 S. 13:9), so that no emendation of the MT is really imperative.7? 

In Job 41:11(19) we find the only occurrence of mit in the hithpael, with the mean- 
ing “sparks of fire flash forth.”’! The reading of 1 1QtgJob is bl§ny Sh yrtwn’, “they run 
with tongues of fire.” If "sparks (of fire)" is the correct translation of the subj. kidöd in 
the Hebrew text, then the context suggests that the hithpael of m/r should be translated 
“spew forth (sparkle)."?? 

The qal of > DU nás, "flee," frequently parallels the niphal of mit. The normal se- 
quence is nús followed by mit: the former expresses the act of fleeing from conflict 
with others, while the latter expresses the success or failure of the flight itself with the 
notion of escape. David flees (nás) from Saul and succeeds in escaping or saving him- 
self (mit niphal, 1 S. 19:10; cf. 1 K. 20:20) by finding a safe refuge. In Am. 9:1c we 
read: "Of them no fugitive (nds) shall flee (nás) and no escapee (palit) shall escape (mit 
niphal).” An oracle against Egypt declares: “The swift cannot flee away (nás), nor can 
the warrior escape (mit niphal)" (Jer. 46:6; the jussives 'al-yanás and ‘al-yimmalét em- 
phasize the impossibility of flight and escape).’* The parallelism of nás and mit ap- 
pears also in oracles against Moab (Jer. 48:6) and Babylon (Jer. 51:6). The ptcp. 


66. Wildberger, Jesaja 28-39. BK X/3 (1982), 1329. 

67. P. 421. 

68. HASL, II, 589. 

69. B. Stade, ZAW 6 (1886) 189; followed by BHK, BHS, etc. 

70. See Wildberger, BK X/3, 1237. Cf. esp. GA, §113t. 

71. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 525; M. H. Pope, Job. AB 15 (1973), 335: 
"flames of fire escape." 

72. See HAL, II, 589; cf. Kónig, Wórterbuch, 226: "emerge"; BDB, 572: "slip forth, escape." 
Cf. M. Dahood, Bibl 46 (1965) 327, who reads kidöde ‘és, with no change of meaning. 

73. GK, 8107b; R. P. Carroll, Jeremiah. OTL (1986), 762. 
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nimlätä denotes a female fugitive, just as the parallel nds in Jer. 48:19 denotes a male 
fugitive.7^ The promise of salvation to Israel in Zec. 2:10-11(6-7) includes the com- 
mand to flee (nás) in haste from the land of the north and escape (mit niphal).’> 

Playing on the assonance with Lot's name,’6 the account of Lot's deliverance uses 
the niphal of mit 5 times for his escape (Gen. 19:17,19,20,22); once (v. 20) it parallels 
nüs. Here again nüs appears to stress the act of flight, while mit stresses the result: safe 
refuge in the city. The remnant notion plays an important role in this context. Yahweh 
is the driving force that effects Lot's survival.’’ 

The sequence mit niphal + nás (1 S. 30:17; 2 S. 1:3ff.; Am. 2:15-16) also shows 
that nás denotes the process and mit the final result of salvation and security. Am. 
2:13-16, a prophetic oracle threatening Israel with Yahweh's punishment, uses the 
piel of mit 3 times: the brave, the swift, and the rider "cannot save" his life (nepes) 
(the result of flight), and even the stout of heart among the mighty shall "flee away" 
(nis) naked. 

The niphal of mit is related in meaning to the qal of > n2 bärah, "run away, 
flee,"78 but they are not true synonyms. The verb brh is similar in meaning to niis.79 
Both terms emphasize the action of running away, in contrast to the niphal of mit, as 
their occurrences in parallel show (1 S. 19:12,18; 22:20). The sequence of actions is il- 
lustrated clearly in 19:12: David “set out (Alk qal) and fled away (brh) and escaped (mit 
niphal)" — the beginning of the action (Alk), the action itself (brh), and its result (mit) 
are expressed by three verbs that are almost synonymous but nevertheless have distinct 
semantic nuances. The action (brh) and result (mit) of running away are mentioned 
again in the same context: "and David fled (bärah) and escaped (wayyimmälet)” 
(v. 18). The same distinction between similar terms also appears in 1 S. 22:20 (se- 
quence: mit niphal + brh). We may conclude that the niphal of mit conveys the 
resultative aspect of flight, “deliverance” and “escape” (cf. Jgs. 3:26; Ps. 124:7). 

Prophetic oracles against the nations use the niphal or piel of mit with nepes as ob- 
Ject (Jer. 48:6; 51:6,45; Zec. 2:10-11[6-7]) in the genre of the "summons to flight," 
identified by Bach.8° This prose genre uses > NX? ydsd’, “go/come out,” in parallel 
with mit piel with nepes: “Come out of her (ys' qal), my people, and save (mit piel) 
your lives, each of you" (Jer. 51:45). The first verb denotes the beginning and action of 
flight, the second the result, salvation. 

The verb mit piel, “let alone," appears in 2 K. 23:18 in parallel with > MI nüah, “be 
at rest": "And he said, “Let him rest (hanníhá); let no one move his bones.’ So they let 


74. For the former see BLe, $62y; for the latter, Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT V12 (31968), 276; 
Carroll, 786. | 

75. W. Rudolph (Haggai-Sacharja 1-8-Sacharja 9-14-Maleachi. KAT XIIUA [1976], 89 n. 3) 
points out that nis means not only "flee" but also “depart in haste" (cf. Isa. 30:16). 

76. H. Gunkel, Genesis (Eng. trans. 1997), 210. 

77. Hasel, JDBSup, 735. 

78. HAL, I, 156. 

79. E. Jenni, Or 47 (1978) 351-59; B. Grossfeld, ZAW 91 (1979) 107-23. 

80. See pp. 20-21. 
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his bones alone (mit piel), with the bones of the prophet.” Leaving the bones alone or 
undisturbed means that they will continue to be inviolate and secure. 

The extended semantic field of pit piel includes also the common verb > YW? ys" 
hiphil, as in Ps. 37:40: “Yahweh helps (‘zr qal) them and rescues (p/t piel) them; he res- 
cues (pit piel) them from the wicked, and saves (y^ hiphil) them, because they take ref- 
uge in him.” Here we see that the first plt piel extends beyond the action of Yahweh in 
the first part of the sentence, and furthermore that Yahweh's salvation (y$” hiphil) 
means more than rescue by Yahweh. It is a substantial consequent act on the part of 
God, presupposing divine rescue (plt piel). The same usage can be observed in Ps. 
71:2-4,3! 


2. Nouns. We now turn to the usage of the nominal derivatives of plt (see II.2.a 
above). The adjectival forms pälit and pälet both have the basic meaning “escapee.” 
The subst. pälet appears in various contexts in semasiological association with saríd, 
“survivor,” a term associated with the remnant concept (Josh. 8:22; Jer. 42:17; 44:14; 
Ob. 14,17-18; Lam. 2:22). In Jer. 44:28 pälit and $“Zrit are parallel. The substs. palít/ 
pälet usually refer to “escapees” from historical catastrophes: Ephraim (Ezk. 7:16; 
24:26-27; 33:21), Judah (Ob. 14; Ezk. 6:9; 24:26), Jerusalem (Ezk. 7:16; 24:26-27; 
33:21), Moab (Nu. 21:29), Babylon (Jer. 50:28), Ramoth-gilead (2 K. 9:15), the na- 
tions (Isa. 45:20; 66:19). Sometimes they are associated with the wars of Yahweh (Nu. 
21:29; Josh. 8:22) or prophetic oracles of judgment (pälit, Am. 9:1; Isa. 45:20; Jer. 
42:17; 44:28; Ezk. 6:8-9; 7:16; Ob. 14; pälet, Isa. 66:19; Jer. 44:14; 50:28; 51:50). 

The fem. subst. p“letä (p*letá), “escapee,” refers to inhabitants of Judah (Isa. 37:31- 
32 = 2 K. 19:30-31) or Israel (Isa. 4:2; 10:20), Israelites (2 Ch. 30:6), Benjamin (Jgs. 
4:2; 10:20), Moab (Isa. 15:9), Jerusalemites (Ezk. 14:22), the postexilic community 
(Ezr. 9:8,13,15; Neh. 1:2), Amalek (1 Ch. 4:43), as well as objects such as "fruit of the 
field" (Ex. 10:5). This substantive, too, is linked firmly with the OT notion of the rem- 
nant (see IV.3 below): cf. the use of p*létá parallel to 3*'erít, “remnant” (> "NU sr; 
Gen. 45:7; Isa. 15:9; 37:32 = 2 K. 19:31; 1 Ch. 4:43; Ezr. 9:14); 3* ár, “remnant”; the 
nominalized niphal ptcp. nis Grim, “those left over" (Gen. 32:9[8]; Ex. 10:5; Isa. 4:2-3; 
Neh. 1:2-3); and in conjunction with 'ah“rit (Am. 9:1; see IV.1.a below). 

The terms in the semantic field of the plt nouns always refer more or less to a rem- 
nant, those left over, or the like. The p/t nouns themselves, however, like the verbal 
forms, emphasize repeatedly that this remnant is a remnant that has escaped from a 
war, a battle, or the like.8? Thus the positive notion of surviving a military action is em- 
phasized. Finally, this escape can express the salvation accomplished by God. 


IV. 1. Poetry. The greatest concentration of occurrences of p/t/mit is found in the 
Psalms (8 occurrences of mit, 21 of plt). We observe at the outset that the subject is al- 
most always God or Yahweh (except in Ps. 33:17; 89:49[48] with mit piel; 82:4 with plt 


8]. On the difference between pit piel and ys" hiphil, see HP, 122-23. 
82. Herntrich, 202; Hasel, “Remnant Motif,” 179-80. 
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of their hands."9? In his reply (23:1-17), Job says: "Truly I shall be acquitted (plt piel) 
by my judge” (v. 7). Zophar declares that the wicked work evil, and therefore “they 
will not escape with their treasures” (20:20). Job describes how he has cared for the 
needy: “I delivered the poor who cried for help” (29:12). 

Poetic wisdom maintains that “a false witness will not escape” (Prov. 19:5). Con- 
versely, we are assured that in the forensic domain “the offspring of the righteous will 
escape" (11:21).9! Those who trust in their own wits (/@b) are fools, but those who walk 
in wisdom “come through safely” (28:26). 

Ecclesiastes contrasts the one who pleases God, who escapes (mit niphal) the 
strange woman, with the sinner, who is taken and led astray by her (7:26). Wickedness 
(resa') cannot deliver (mit piel) one who practices it (ba'al).?? In 9:15 mit piel, “de- 
liver," is used for the sage who could have delivered the city but was forgotten or de- 
spised. People must use wisdom to protect their lives and thus deliver themselves and 
others. 


3. Remnant. Theological usage employs the pit/mlt word group in particular to ex- 
press the OT “remnant” concept. In the Pentateuch forms of p/t/mit have a high profile 
in this motif. The Abram-Lot cycle tells of a single “escapee” (palit) from a battle, who 
reports the abduction of Lot to Abram (Gen. 14:13). The same cycle repeatedly uses 
the verb mit for Lot's flight from a natural catastrophe to save his life (19:17,19,20,22). 
The text speaks explicitly of “saving one's life (nepes).” What is at stake is survival in a 
perilous situation and hence the escape of a remnant ordained by God. The fundamen- 
tal motif of the remnant concept is the preservation of life according to God's plan; 
here it makes its first appearance in the OT.?? 

In Gen. 32:9(8) the story of Jacob and Esau refers to the “escape” (p*letá)?* of the 
portion of Jacob’s divided camp that is “left” (hannis ar) in the family conflict. In the 
recognition scene in the Joseph saga, Joseph says to his brothers: “God sent me before 
you to preserve for you a remnant (3*'erít)?5 on earth and to keep you alive as a great 
deliverance (p*letá)" (Gen. 45:7). The correlation §*@rit par. p*letä, “remnant” par. 
"deliverance;" ties *deliverance" securely to the remnant concept. It is associated with 
the preservation of life, which is imperiled by famine. The surviving remnant embodies 
life (45:5), the traditions of divine election, and the Israel that will spring from it.96 


90. On the textual problems, see N. M. Sarna, JNES 15 (1956) 118-19; R. Gordis, JNES 4 
(1945) 54-55. 

91. Following the LXX, O. Plóger (Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII [1984], 140-41) emends to 
"offspring/seed of the righteous," reading: "Those who sow righteousness will be saved." 

92. For the many proposed emendations, see BHK and BHS; contrast A. Lauha, BK XIX, 
746: “Text-critically and substantially, the verse is unexceptionable." 

93. See Hasel, Remnant, 50-134, on the origin of the remnant motif in the realm of life and 
death, with the safeguarding of life, in the literature of the ancient Near East — i.e., in Sumerian, 
Akkadian, Ugaritic, Hittite, and Egyptian texts. > "NU sr. 

94. Cf. Yiddish and Ger. Pleite; HAL, IIT, 932; Ruprecht, 424. 

95. Müller and Preuss, 54, contra O. Procksch, Genesis. KAT I (21924), 415. 

96. Hasel, Remnant, 157-59. 
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In the Saul-David cycle of 1 Samuel, David is often the subject of mit: he repeatedly 
escapes to save himself from Saul's assaults and persecutions (19:10-12,17-18; 22:1; 
23:13; 27:1). In the struggle for succession, when Adonijah attempted to seize the 
throne (1 K. 1:1-10), the prophet Nathan counseled Bathsheba: “Save (mit piel) your 
own life and the life of your son Solomon" (1 K. 1:12), in order to secure Solomon's 
succession. 

The story of Elijah contains a wealth of remnant terminology: ytr niphal (1 K. 
19:10,14), Xr hiphil (19:18), mit niphal (18:40; 19:17 [twice]). The Israelite remnant is 
not a heterogeneous mob of fugitives from the religious struggle, an historical remnant 
securing the future existence of the people. It is a remnant of believers, a group faithful 
to Yahweh, which represents the true Israel of God and maintains its existence. For the 
first time in the OT a distinction is made within corporeal Israel, a distinction based on 
religious fidelity and leading to a new Israel bound to Yahweh. 

Amos speaks frequently of a remnant (Am. 3:12; 4:1-3; 5:1-3,14-15). The cycle of 
oracles against the nations culminates in a prophecy of judgment against Israel (2:13- 
16). The day of Yahweh for which Israel has been hoping (5:18) is "that day" on which 
"the mighty shall not save (mit piel) their lives . . . and those who are swift of foot shall 
not save themselves (mit piel, but changed to a niphal with the LXX), nor shall those 
who ride horses save (mit piel) their lives” (2:14-15). In God's judgment there is no es- 
cape for all Israel, any more than for the worshipers of Baal (cf. 1 K. 19:17).97 In 9:1 
Yahweh declares: "Those who are left ( 'ah^rít) I will kill with the sword; not one of 
them shall flee away, no escapee (palit) shall find refuge (mit niphal).” The negative 
force of the remnant concept for the corporeal nation of Israel (cf. 3:12; 4:1-3; 6:9-10) 
is clearly spelled out. But it does not mean the end of all the inhabitants of Israel.?® A 
remnant of those who are faithful to Yahweh (5:14-15) will be spared. (Several exe- 
getes have questioned the authenticity of vv. 14-15,9 but the majority defend it with 
cogent arguments.) 

The remnant notion is widespread in the book of Isaiah. Derivatives of pit (4:2; 
5:29; 10:20; 15:9; 37:31-32 =2 K. 19:30-31; 45:20; 66:19) and mit (20:6; 31:5; 34:15; 
37:38; 46:2,4; 49:24-25; 66:7) appear frequently. Isa. 4:2-3 speaks of "that day" on 
which “the survivors (p*letá) of Israel" and “whoever is left in Zion and remains in Je- 
rusalem” (hannis ar par. hannötär) will be holy, i.e., “everyone who has been recorded 
for life in Jerusalem.” Here for the first time the OT speaks of a “holy remnant,” or, as 
another passage describes it, “holy seed" (6:7). The prophetic oracle of judgment 
(5:26-29) concludes by comparing the enemy to a lion that brings her prey — defeated 
Israel — “safely home" (plt hiphil, v. 29). The people will not be spared! Later, how- 
ever, the prophet give assurance that Yahweh will strip the enemy of its prey by restor- 
ing the people of God and rescuing them from the enemy (49:24-25). 

Isa. 10:20-23 (date and authenticity disputed by modern scholars) 1s the theological 


97. Fohrer, 981. 
98. Hasel, Remnant, 190-207. 
99, E.g., H.-W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 234, 250. 
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locus classicus of the remnant concept. The “survivors (p*letá) of the house of Jacob” 
and the “remnant (§° dr) of Israel" (v. 20) are those who rely on Yahweh and do not 
seek refuge in political powers. They return to their mighty God and trust faithfully in 
him (vv. 21-22). The juxtaposition of the deliverance of the faithful remnant and the 
imminent judgment that spells the end of the nation (vv. 22-23) means that Israel will 
cease to exist as a nation, but God will continue to carry out his plan with a faithful 
remnant. In the future, Yahweh of Hosts will “protect and deliver (hissil)” Jerusalem, 
"spare and rescue (himlit) it” (31:5).100 

The promise of salvation in 37:31-32 (2 2 K. 19:30-31) stresses the growth of the 
remnant: "The surviving remnant (p*letà hannis'ará)!9! of the house of Judah shall 
again take root downward and bear fruit upward. For from Jerusalem a remnant 
(3*'eríit) shall go out, and a band of survivors (p*letá) from Mount Zion.” This historical 
remnant provides the basis for the eschatological remnant, which comprises those yet 
to come who are truly faithful to God. Yahweh will send these "survivors" to the na- 
tions, and "they shall declare my glory among the nations" (66:19-20). 

Joel takes up this theme. On the eschatological day of Yahweh, “everyone who calls 
on the name of Yahweh shall be saved (mit piel); for in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem 
there shall be escape (p*letá), as Yahweh has said, and among the survivors (s*rídim) 
shall be those whom Yahweh calls" (3:5[2:32]). All who call on!9? God single-heartedly 
and turn to him will be saved. This passage does not say that Jerusalem/Zion will be 
saved as one nation among others;!® it speaks of the deliverance of a remnant, those who 
are called by Yahweh and are faithful to him. Obadiah also speaks of the day of Yahweh 
that is near against all nations (v. 15), a day on which the whole world will be judged. 
Like Joel, Obadiah proclaims: “On Mount Zion there shall be escape (p*letá)" (v. 17). 

The promise of salvation of Zechariah's third night vision calls on Israel to flee 
from Babylon and escape (Zec. 2:10-11[6-7]). 

The book of Jeremiah uses forms of pit/mlt for the historical remnant of survivors of 
a military catastrophe as well as for the eschatological remnant of the age of salvation. 
Jeremiah tells Ebed-melech, who trusts in Yahweh, that he will be saved on that day 
(mit niphal, 39:18 [twice]). The Judeans who go to Egypt will die by the sword, fam- 
ine, and pestilence: “there shall be no remnant (särid: collective) or survivor (paälit: 
collective) from the disaster that I am bringing upon them” (42:17). The historical rem- 
nant has its future not in Egypt but in Judah (44:14). Nevertheless, a small number of 
"those who escape (palit) the sword” will return!?^ to Judah (44:28). In apocalyptic 
language the prophet proclaims that on the day of Yahweh flight (mänös) shall fail the 
leaders of the nations and there shall be no escape (p*letá) (25:35).!95 The eschatologi- 
cal day of judgment brings the nations to an end. 


100. On proposed emendations see II.1 above. 

101. See S. Iwry, Textus 5 (1966) 34-43, for the variants in 1QIs*. 
102. On gärä’ b* see GK, §119k. 

103. Contra Wolff, Joel and Amos, 60-61. 

104. > IW süb. 

105. See the discussion of Jer. 51:6,45 in IV.4 below. 
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survivors (p*letim) of the sword, go, do not linger!” (Jer. 51:50; cf. 50:29 for the 
p*letá). Here the remnant concept plays an important role. The people of God in the 
form of the faithful survivors must rise up and escape from Babylon before its fall. 

The vision of the future of Dnl. 11:40-45 describes military campaigns in the apoca- 
lyptic eschaton: for a while the Edomites, Moabites, and the leaders (MT r yt; the Syr. 
reading srk’ has led some to emend this to X*'zríf, “remnant,” but the emendation is not 
compelling)! of the Ammonites will escape (mit niphal, v. 41) from the hand of the 
king of the north, whereas for Egypt “there will be no escape" (p*letá, v. 42). Accord- 
ing to Dnl. 12:1, at the eschaton, after a time of anguish, there will be deliverance for 
the remnant that has remained faithful to God. “Everyone who is found written in the 
book,” having faced heavenly judgment,!!® “shall be delivered" (mit niphal). The 
promise of the eschatological salvation of the remnant shows that the Danielitic paral- 
lel schema of peril-supernatural intervention-salvation or deliverance typical of the 
apocalyptic visions of Dnl. 7-12 is maintained here as well. To the deliverance of the 
surviving remnant is added as an eschatological event the resurrection of those who 
have fallen asleep (12:2), so that all who have been faithful will experience eternal 
life.!!! 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Hebrew texts from Qumran, plt/mit appear in verbal 
forms; plt is also attested in nominal derivatives. It has been claimed that the qal of mit 
appears for the first time in a previously unknown psalm from 11QPs*, an “apostrophe 
to Zion" (= 4QPsf);!12 “Who has ever perished (‘bd qal) in unrighteousness? Who has 
ever escaped (mit qal, with the meaning ‘survive’;!!3 or possibly a piel meaning ‘save’ ) 
in injustice?" As a specialized meaning, the hiphil of mit is also used in the sense of 
“give birth" in 1QH 3:9, par. to the niphal of plt, “deliver from spasms” (1QH 3:10). 

The remaining occurrences in the Qumran Hymn Scroll (1QH) reflect the usage of 
OT love poetry (see IV.1 above). A hymn extols God's protection of the poor: “You 
have preserved (plt piel) the life of the poor” (5:18). “Your peaceful protection is pres- 
ent to save (pit inf. const.) my life."!!^ Those who trust in God “will be saved (plt piel) 
forever" (9:29; cf. 6:32). 

The Damascus Document speaks of the steadfast who “escaped (mit niphal) to the 
land of the north" (CD 7:14) and the sons of Seth who “escaped (mit niphal) at the time 
of the first visitation" in the past. At the visitation to come, "these [the poor ones of the 
flock] will escape (mit niphal)" (19:10). Then God will “leave (ytr piel) a remnant 
(p*letá) for the country to fill the face of the world with their offspring" (2:11-12). For 
the wicked, however, there will be “no remnant (3*'erít) or survivor (p*letá)" (2:6-7; cf. 


109. BHK; BHS; L. Hartman and A. DiLella, Daniel. AB 23 (1978), 260. 

110. G. W. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, Immortality, and Eternal Life. HTS 26 (1972), 11; cf. 
J. J. Collins, The Apocalyptic Vision in the Book of Daniel. HSM 16 (1977), 136. 

111. G. F. Hasel, ZAW 92 (1980) 267-84, esp. 267-80. 

112. J. Starcky, RB 73 (1966) 353-71. 

113. J. A. Sanders, DJD, IV, 87. 

114. Cf. E. Lohse, Die Texte aus Qumran (?1979), 149: “to save my soul." 
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1QM 1:6 with the same formula and 1QS 4:14 with the very similar formula särid/ 
p*letá; also 1Q27 fr. 1, L 4 with mit niphal). 

The benedictions of the Community Rule (1QSb) pray that God will “save” (pit 
piel) the one who is blessed (1:7). Derivatives of pit/mit do not appear in the Temple 
Scroll. Neither does the Qumran community ever use them to describe itself as a rem- 
nant, as it uses 3*'erít (IOM 14:8: “but we are the rem[nant (3*'e[rít]) of your peo- 
ple]”). 

Aramaic texts from Qumran make frequent use of the verb p/t peal/pael in the sense 
of “escape, release.”!!> The verb pit appears three times in the Genesis Apocryphon. 
The survivors of the flood give thanks to the Most High for saving them from destruc- 
tion (pael, 12:17; cf. Jub. 7:34). In a dream God tells Abraham that, for the sake of 
Sarai, his life will be spared (peal, 19:20; cf. Gen. 12:13). The story of Lot tells of a 
shepherd “who had escaped from captivity” (peal, IQapGen 22:2). The pael of pit, "re- 
lease,” is used in 11QtgJob 39:3 for the life that birth brings into the world.!!6 The 
books of Enoch contain an apocalyptic passage that says that at the last judgment “the 
truthful shall be saved” (peal, 4QEn* = 1 Enoch 10:17).!!7 These Aramaic occurrences 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls correspond to forms of Heb. pit. 

Hasel 
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I. Etymology, Distribution. 

l. Root. Homonymous roots meaning “pray” are not found in the Semitic lan- 
guages; it is therefore virtually impossible to trace the etymology of plil. Several con- 
jectures have been put forward: (a) The root is related to Arab. falla, “dent, break."! In 
this case pälal might have referred originally to cultic self-mutilation (cf. 1 K. 18:28). 
(b) The root is related to npl, “fall”; this etymology suggests a basic meaning “fall 
down." Derivations from the juridical realm find more support: (c) Akk. palälu, 
"guard, keep under surveillance," points to a judicial action.^ (d) Palache takes as his 
point of departure a hypothetical original meaning *cleave, break, separate," associated 
with all p/ roots, and postulates its development into "judge, demand, judgment, plead, 
pray.”5 (e) More neutrally, Speiser identifies a reconstructed pälal, “appraise, evalu- 
ate," as the starting point of historical development. All etymological theories, how- 
ever, boil down ultimately to attempts to constrain the clear usage of a word group 
within the corset of a preconceived theology.® 

Because the search for the origin of the root has been fruitless, we should seri- 
ously consider the possibility of taking the noun t“pillä as given and the hithpael of 
the verb as a derivative of the noun. The denominative process may have been fur- 
thered by the phonetic resemblance to hitnappél (cf. the points of semantic contact in 
Jer. 42:2; Dt. 9:18,25; Ezr. 10:1; and several Qumran texts) as well as the general ten- 
dency of cultic language to use hithpael forms (e.g., npl, see above; hnn, 1 K. 
8:33,47,59; ydh, Neh. 1:6; 9:2-3; Ezr. 10:1; Shh, Ex. 4:31; Josh. 5:14; Isa. 44:17; Ps. 
95:6; qdš, Ex. 19:22; Isa. 66:17; 2 Ch. 29:5,15,34; etc.). The hithpael often expresses 
"a more indirect application to the subject,’ so that hitpallel means “intercede for 
oneself.” Against this etymology, one might argue that r“pillä does not look like a 
primary noun. 


2. OT. The vast majority of occurrences of the root comprise the hithpael of the verb 
and the noun r“pilld. They appear 155 times in the OT. All the other forms of pll occur a 
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Probleme biblischer Theologie. FS G. von Rad (1971), 306-34; J. L. Palache, Semantic Notes on 
the Hebrew Lexicon (1959); H. Graf Reventlow, Gebet im AT (1986); J. F. A. Sawyer, "Types of 
Prayer in the OT,’ Semitics 7 (1980) 131-43; J. Scharbert, “Die Fürbitte im AT,” “Diener in 
Eurer Mitte." FS A. Hofmann (1984), 91-109; E. A. Speiser, "The Stem PLL in Hebrew;" JBL 82 
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total of only 11 times. In addition, four personal names are formed with p//. The two 
primary forms (pll hithpael and t*pillá) enjoy a tightly circumscribed and clearly de- 
fined semantic field: “pray” and “prayer.” 


3. Versions. The ancient versions confirm the highly specific usage of the two pri- 
mary forms of pli. The LXX uses eüchesthai 8 times for the hithpael, otherwise 
proseüchesthai; these are the standard terms for cultic prayer in Hellenistic Judaism 
and the early Christian congregations.* Usage is fluid, but Greek, like Hebrew, gener- 
ally uses other verbs for informal prayer, e.g., déomai and krázein.? 

In the Latin tradition the primary equivalent to pll appears to be orare/oratio; other 
expressions (rogare, supplicare, implorare, petere, precari, and their derivatives) ap- 
pear occasionally (see the Vulg. of Ex. 10:17; 1 K. 1:12; Zeph. 3:10; Job 33:25-26; Ezr. 
10:1; Ex. 12:32; 1 K. 1:17,27; Dt. 3:23; 2 K. 24:10; 4 K. 1:13; 1 Ch. 4:10). The Ara- 
maic languages generally use the roots b", Ann, and s!’ for prayer (Dnl. 6:14,12, 
1 1[Eng. vv. 13,11,10], respectively; Ezr. 6:10).!° 

The LXX of 1 S. 2:25 extends the cultic meaning even to the piel (proseüchesthai). 
Thus few passages remain that fall outside this semantic field: Ezk. 16:52 (diaph- 
theírein, "destroy"); Ps. 106:30 (exiläskein, "atone"); Gen. 48:11 (stereísthai, "be de- 
prived of"). Besides the verbal forms, we may cite the rare substs.: p“lilim (Ex. 21:22, 
metà axiómatos, “as may seem good”; Dt. 32:31, anóetos, “ignorant”; Job 31:11 [dif- 
ferent text]); p “lil? (Job 31:28, 'awón p*lili, anomia hë megisté, “capital offense," possi- 
bly a free translation of "offense to be punished by the judge"; so in many modern 
translations); p*/ílà (Isa. 16:3, sképe, "protection" ); p“liliyä (Isa. 28:7, not in the Greek 
text). The ancient translators shared our modern uncertainty. 


4. Extracanonical Literature. Extracanonical Hebrew literature makes little use 
of pll as a verb. It has its accustomed form (hithpael) and meaning, e.g., in Sir. 36:22; 
38:9; 51:11. The Dead Sea Scrolls use hitnappel. On the other hand, we find new 
derivatives such as Jewish Aram. palpel, "dispute," and Middle Heb. pilpel, “exam- 
ine." Levy connects both these forms with pilpél, “peppercorn.”!! Thus the hithpael 
of pll, "pray," so important in several strata of the OT, later vanishes from the litera- 
ture. 

The noun t“pillä, on the contrary, appears in Sirach (e.g., 7:10,14), the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (e.g., 1QH 12:4; 1QM 15:5; but not in 11QT), and rabbinic literature. In the Mish- 
nah and later writings it refers to ritual prayer, especially the Eighteen Benedictions.!? 


8. H. Greeven and J. Herrmann, "ctóxouou" TDNT, II, 775-808; H. Schónweiss, “Gebet,” 
Theologisches Begriffslexikon zum NT, I, 421-24. 

9. For the former see U. Schoenborn, EDNT, I, 286-87; for the latter, W. Grundmann, TDNT, 
III, 898-903. 

10. See also C. Brockelmann, LexSyr, 82b, 243a, 628a; Beyer, 745. 

11. WTM, IV, 57. 

12. See I. Elbogen, Der jüdische Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung (71931, 
repr. 1967), 27-60, 247-49, and s.v. t*pillá. 
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The word f‘pillin, “prayer bands,” appears to be related, at least in the popular mind.!? 
Others derive this noun from tpl, “hang down;"!4 or tpl, “be insipid.” 


II. Noun and Verb. Occasionally (e.g., 2 S. 7:27; 1 K. 8 = 2 Ch. 6) the noun and the 
verb appear conjoined, belonging to the same semantic field. Their distribution is illu- 
minating: the verb occurs just 6 times in the Pentateuch. In Deuteronomistic sections of 
the historical books 1 Samuel—2 Kings, there are 27 occurrences of the verb and 10 of 
the noun fpillad. The Chronicler’s History uses the hithpael 20 times and the noun 14 
times. In the prophetic books (exclusive of Daniel), the verb occurs 19 times and the 
noun 9. The Psalms have a concentration of 31 occurrences of t“pillä but only 3 occur- 
rences of the hithpael. Job, Proverbs, Daniel, and Lamentations together have 4 
hithpaels and 9 occurrences of t“pillä. This survey shows that the word pair “prayer/ 
pray” came into common use in the Deuteronomistic period. The passages in the 
prophets and Psalms, too, must generally be dated in the exilic period. 


l. t*pilla. a. The absence of the noun from the Pentateuch is no accident. It betrays 
the hand of a deliberate redactor: the patriarchs spoke with God directly and personally 
(Gen. 18:22b-32; Ex. 32:11-13; 33:11-23), not through congregational mediation. The 
noun /^pillá denotes formalized cultic prayer emanating from the worshiping commu- 
nity. In individual laments the psalmist presents a personal petition to God (fpillati, 
"my prayer”; often par. to t*hinnd, rinnä, Saw 'á, ‘imré pi, tah”nün, mas'at kappayim, 
and always with the 1st person sg. suf., referring to the psalmist: Ps. 4:2[1]; 6:10[9]; 
17:1; 35:13; 39:13[12]; 54:4[2]; 55:2[1]; 61:2[1]; 66:19-20; 69:14[13]; 84:9[8]; 86:6; 
88:3,14[2,13]; 102:2[1]; 141:2,5; 143:1; Jon. 2:8[7]). In these contexts r‘pilld either is 
the only term for prayer (Ps. 4:2[1]; 35:13; 66:19,20; 69:14[13]; 84:9[8]; cf. Jon. 
2:8[7]) or stands first in a series of two or more synonyms (Ps. 39:13[12]; 54:4[2]; 
55:2[1]; 86:6; 88:3[2]; 102:2[1]; 141:2; 143:1). Only in four cases does another word 
come first (Ps. 17:1 and 61:2[1], rinná; 6:10[9], t*hinná; 88:14[13], saw à). This ob- 
servation clearly demonstrates the special significance of f*pilld as a term meaning 
“prayer.” !> 

Furthermore, the formulaic character of these petitions and comparison with other 
texts, especially in Akkadian, indicate that we are dealing with what was originally li- 
turgical material from the circumscribed realm of the family cult.!6 The prayer pre- 
sumes a life-threatening affliction.!? Set in the framework of fasting and self-deprecia- 
tory ritual (Ps. 35:13-14),!5 it seeks to gain the attention of the angered personal 
tutelary deity. The focus can be shifted to the affliction of the people and their prayer 
(Ps. 80:5[4]). 


13. H. G. Kuhn, “Gebetsriemen,” BHHW, I, 525-26. 
14. Jastrow, 1687. 

15. Cf. Heinen. 

16. Gerstenberger. 

17. > ‘WS srr. 

18. Kutsch. 
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The noun tpillä appears frequently in pleas for a favorable hearing (invocation and 
petition in a lament: Ps. 4:2[1]; 17:1; 39:13[12]; 54:3-4[1-2]; 55:2-3[1-2]; etc.).!? This 
element is the core of the liturgical prayer.?? It is accompanied by such verbs as “call,” 
"cry," “call for help" (> XP qgara’, PYT za'aq, YW sw); only exceptionally (Ps. 
5:3[2]; 32:6) do we find the hithpael of pli, which is used in other strata. In practice the 
language of collective cultic prayer knows only the noun. Lam. 3:8,44 — a prayer of an 
individual — shows that the way to God through t“pillä can be blocked. 

b. The Deuteronomic History reveals a changed situation. Now f‘pilld denotes pri- 
marily a prayer of the community on any occasion. This holds true already for the 
Deuteronomistic prayer of David in 2 S. 7:18-29. Conceived as a thanksgiving conse- 
quent to God's promise of a dynasty, it is edifying and exemplary in nature; its polished 
insistence on Yahweh's exclusivity and its use of the communal tradition formula (esp. 
in v. 22b) reveal its true origin.?! The communal background is even more evident in 
the great prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the temple (1 K. 8:23-53 = 2 Ch. 6:14- 
42).22 Here Solomon is not anticipating the situation of the early Jewish community at 
the time of the second temple; instead, the community is retrojecting its new temple 
theology into the period of Solomon.? The temple is the house of prayer (Isa. 56:7) for 
individual concerns and the prayer of the whole community (cf. 1 K. 8:38 and the con- 
text, vv. 31-51). The rpilld is set in a liturgical framework; communal prayer compre- 
hends all the concerns of the community — praise, thanksgiving, and petition (cf. the 
use of r*pillà in psalm superscriptions: 17:1; 86:1; 90:1; 102:1[superscription]; 
142:1[superscription]). In 1 K. 8 (vv. 28,29-30,38,45,49,54) t*hinná 1s an established 
explanatory remark. The word pair still appears as a formula in the NT (Eph. 6:18; 
Phil. 4:6; Heb. 5:7). 

In 2 K. 19-20 — in various redactional versions — we find at least three situations 
for prayer, as suggested by the prayer at the dedication of the temple. Here too the con- 
tent and structure of the prayers (although uttered in their present context by Hezekiah 
and Isaiah, respectively) point to communal use: derision of the living God is an exilic 
motif; designation of the community as a “remnant” (v. 4 = Isa. 37:4; v. 31 = Isa. 37:32; 
cf. Isa. 46:3; Jer. 8:3; 42:2,15,19; 44:12,14) reflects the self-understanding of the early 
Jewish adherents of Yahweh. Vv. 15-19 are a typically Deuteronomistic prayer, and 
2 K. 20:5 responds to Hezekiah's petition: "I have heard your prayer.” 

c. The Chronicler's History and Daniel also use the noun. Here tfpillâ denotes pri- 
marily the penitential prayer of the community. The associated ritual acts (putting on 
sackcloth, placing ashes or dirt on one's head, and lamentation [cf. Neh. 9:1-2 and al- 
ready 2 K. 19:1-2])*4 are mentioned expressly. The penitential texts Neh. 1:5-11 and 
Dnl. 9:4-19 are referred to specifically as t*pillà. For Ezr. 9:6-15 and Neh. 9:5-37, the 


19. H. Gunkel and J. Begrich, /ntro. to Psalms (Eng. trans. 1997), 152, 154. 
20. Aejmelaeus. 

21. T. Veijola, Die ewige Dynastie. AnAcScFen B 193 (1975), 78-79. 

22. See IIL2 below. 

23. E. Würthwein, Das Erste Buch der Könige. ATD 11/1 (21985), 97-100. 
24. Kutsch. 
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genre is implicit (cf. Ezr. 10:1; structure and content for Neh. 9). Of course tpillä is 
not an exclusive technical term: f*hinnd and tah*niinim also appear (2 Ch. 6:19,21; 
33:13; Dnl. 9:3,17,23), and a variety of verbal expressions mean “pray.”2> 

It is important to note the identity of those who utter the prayers. We still find pri- 
vate prayers on behalf of an individual (2 Ch. 33:9-13). Alongside these, we observe a 
marked concentration on the leader of the congregation and official personnel. A 
spokesperson utters the text on behalf of the assembled congregation. We even read in 
2 Ch. 30:27 that the priests addressed "their" prayer to heaven. But there is at least as 
much emphasis on the roots of this prayer in corporate worship.?6 The corporate “we” 
pervades many texts.?? Liturgical codification of the texts and rites appears to be at an 
advanced stage. As "leader of praise,” a descendant of Asaph is to "begin the 
thanksgiving in prayer" (Neh. 11:17). 

d. In comparison to the concentrations in the Psalms, the Deuteronomistic History, 
and the Chronicler's History, the remaining occurrences of t“pillä are of secondary im- 
portance. Isa. 37:4; 38:5; Jer. 7:16; 11:14 belong in the Deuteronomistic context. Oth- 
erwise there is only a single occurrence of r*pillà in Proto-Isaiah: hirbah t*pillá (Isa. 
1:15 [unique]; cf. Isa. 23:16; Job 40:27). The second temple is both a house of prayer 
and a house of sacrifice (Isa. 56:7; 2 Ch. 7:12-15). Thus the prophetic writings as a 
whole take no notice of our word, although cult and temple are often central themes. 

Occurrences are also rare in wisdom literature, where the word refers apparently to 
individual prayer in the setting of corporate worship (e.g., Prov. 15:29). The ritual 
background is evident (Job 16:15-16; Prov. 15:8). Prayer (t*pillá) is a remedy for vio- 
lence (hämäs, Job 16:17), has a place alongside sacrifice (Prov. 15:8), and can be viti- 
ated by wicked misconduct (28:9; cf. 21:27). 

To sum up: the noun f‘pilld always refers to a ritual prayer, but various social and 
cultic structures are presupposed. The congregation conjoins the prayer of the individ- 
ual with that of the larger community in corporate prayer, which becomes increasingly 
codified, is implemented by “servants of the cult," and includes penitential elements. 


2. Hithpael. The usage of the verb in the hithpael is largely but not entirely parallel 
to that of the noun. The act of praying and the fixed liturgical prayer are two different 
things. 

a. In the Psalms the relatively few texts using the hithpael of pl! stand out. Ps. 5:2- 
3(1-2) is an invocation with a petition that God will hear “my words, “my sighing,” and 
"the sound of my cry.” There follow a unique divine appellative (“my King and my 
God") expressing the psalmist's trust in God and an asseveration of the psalmist's in- 
tent to pray (pil, v. 3c[2c]). In Ps. 32:5-6 confession of sin and assurance of forgiveness 
are followed by the conclusion: “Therefore all the faithful pray (pll) to you.” Ps. 72:15 


25. See below. 

26. See III.2 below. 

27. J. Scharbert, "Das ‘Wir’ in den Psalmen,” Freude an der Weisung des Herrn. FS H. Gross. 
SBB 13 (1986), 297-324. 
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urges intercession (pll; par. to brk, “bless”) for the king. All three texts are formal and 
liturgical, possibly late compositions. 

In the Psalter as a whole, the verb pil plays no role. Other terms are used for the act 
of prayer: “cry,” “call,” etc.28 The Deuteronomistic (?) narrator of 1 S. 1-2, who views 
Hannah's vow and prayer as belonging to the genre of solemn cultic invocations, 
makes extensive use of pll hithpael (1 S. 1:10,12,26,27; 2:1). The verb also appears in 
the story of Jonah (Jon. 2:2[1]; 4:2), but not in the psalm of Jonah (2:3-10). Groups can 
also turn to God in prayer (Jer. 29:7,12; Neh. 4:3[9]; ironically or maliciously: Isa. 
16:12; 44:17; 45:14,20). When the verb appears in the context of prayer texts, it sug- 
gests a situation in the ritual of the cult. It can refer to all types of prayer: vow, lament, 
thanksgiving, intercession of an individual or a group. 

b. Passages in which a leader prays to Yahweh in the name of the people have at- 
tracted special attention. They are claimed to prove that the primary meaning of pll is 
“intercede on behalf of.” The army of great prayer figures is impressive. The prophet 
Abraham intercedes for Abimelech (Gen. 20:7,17). Twice Moses averts peril threaten- 
ing the people (Nu. 11:2; 21:7; intercessory situations without pll: Ex. 32:12ff.,30ff.; 
Nu. 12:10ff.; in Dt. 9:20,25-26, pil is used in an allusion to Ex. 32). Next to Moses, 
Samuel is the great intercessor (1 S. 7:5; 8:6; 12:19,23; cf. Jer. 15:1; Ps. 99:6). David 
and Solomon intercede vicariously for the people (2 S. 7:27; 1 K. 8:28ff. = 1 Ch. 17:25; 
2 Ch. 6:19ff.). The Deuteronomist — using pl! — extends the notion of the royal inter- 
cessor to Hezekiah (2 K. 19:15,20; 20:2; cf. Isa. 37:15,21; 38:2; 2 Ch. 30:18; 32:20). 
But Hezekiah's prayers in 2 Ch. 32:24 and 33:13 belong to the genre of individual 
prayer for deliverance from sickness (cf. Isa. 38: 10ff.). The sequence of prophetic in- 
tercessors is continued through an anonymous figure from the northern kingdom (1 K. 
13:6), Elisha (2 K. 4:33; 6:17-18), and finally Jeremiah, whom many consider the in- 
tercessor par excellence (Jer. 7:16; 11:14; 14:11; 32:16; 37:3; 42:2,4,20). In the domain 
of wisdom literature and P, Job (Job 42:8,10), Daniel (Dnl. 9:4,20), Ezra (Ezr. 10:1), 
and Nehemiah (Neh. 1:4,6; 2:4) are so described. 

Does this mean that pll refers to the activity of a mediator or intercessor? By no means. 
Apart from the grammatical and semantic problems occasioned by attempts to reduce the 
communal pi! texts to the common denominator of intercession and to identify the office 
responsible for making intercession (prophet? cult prophet? priest? sage?), the regnant 
interpretation?? ignores the fact that the intercessory figures — especially Moses, Sam- 
uel, and Jeremiah — have been stylized by the postexilic community. The intercessors re- 
flect the cultic practice and communal structure of the restoration period. Moses the law- 
giver and prophet is manifested in priests and Levites. His voice is heard in liturgical 
readings and corporate prayer (cf. Ps. 90:1). Samuel prays on behalf of the community 
at critical moments (1 S. 7:5; 8:6; cf. 1 S. 15:25-26). When Jeremiah's very life and voca- 
tion are under attack and the situation is hopeless, he fights for the survival of the commu- 
nity (Jer. 7:16; 11:14; 14:11, intercession is forbidden; cf. 32:16ff.; 15:1). 


28. — PYY sa'aq; NP qaàrà. 
29. De Boer, Hesse, Macholz, Reventlow. 
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3. Other Stems and Nouns. The occurrences of the piel and the other nouns derived 
from pli cannot in fact be connected with the hithpael and r‘pilla. Whether another root 
pll or pl should be postulated remains an open question.?? The scarcity of the evidence, 
as well as the uncertainty of the OT texts and the ancient versions, does little to encour- 
age a quick decision. 

The frequently proposed basic meaning “judge, determine"?! is highly dubious, 
probably being inspired by modern notions of order. Ps. 106:30: according to Nu. 25:7- 
8 Phinehas executes apostates; he does not issue a judicial verdict. Ezk. 16:52: Judah 
“surpasses” Israel in sin, disgrace, and punishment (cf. Ezk. 23:35; Jer. 3:11). Gen. 
48:11: Jacob cries out, “I never would have believed [? lö’ pillältt] that I would see you 
again." And 1 S. 2:25a is a proverb whose text and meaning are obscure.?? The noun 
pälil and its derivatives might have a juridical sense in certain texts such as Ex. 21:22;5? 
Job 31:11,28; Isa. 16:3; 28:7. Dt. 32:31 remains opaque, and other explanations 
achieve the same degree of (im)probability.*4 


4. Personal Names. Personal names that include the element p/ are difficult to inter- 
pret. The names päläl (Neh. 3:25), p*lalyá (Neh. 11:12), ‘eplal (1 Ch. 2:37), and “lipal 
(1 Ch. 11:35) can be interpreted on the basis of the hypothetical meanings of the root; 
they may also be understood as formations unconnected with pll.? The only sure ob- 
servation is that in names with theophoric elements the verb cannot mean "pray." 


III. Cult. The hithpael of pl! and the noun r“pillä belong to the language of Israel's 
cult. The original setting of the noun appears to be Israelite "occasional worship," 
whereas the hithpael of pl! and other hithpael forms come into prominence only in the 
Deuteronomic and Deuteronomistic periods. What cultic theory and practice does this 
usage reflect? 


|. Prayer. a. Prayer is human speech addressed to a deity.?9 It must therefore be for- 
malized and ritualized according to religious rules. Posture, gestures, tone of voice, ac- 
companying ceremonies, music, place, and time — all are prescribed by norm and cus- 
tom for specific kinds of prayer:?’ Ps. 5:4(3), morning prayer and sacrifice; vv. 
2,8(1,7), invocation and proskynesis; Ps. 35:13-14, mourning rituals; Neh. 1:4; Job 
16:15-17, penitential ceremonial; Isa. 44:17, caricature of idolaters; 1 K. 8:22, eleva- 
tion of hands; etc. Numerous similar rituals, many still practiced today, are familiar 


30. For the former see GesB; for the latter, Levy, WTM. 

31. GesB, 643-44: pll I; HAL, III, 933: pll A; H.-P. Stähli, TLOT, II, 991. 

32. See de Ward. 

33. Justified doubts are noted by Speiser, 302-3; Budde, ZAW 11 (1891) 107-8, proposes the 
conjectural emendation bann‘pdlim, “for the miscarriage.” 

34. E.g., Speiser, de Ward, and Levy. 

35. HAL, s.v.; IPN, 187-88. 

36. F. Heiler, Prayer (Eng. trans. 1932). 

37. Ap-Thomas, 225-30; Albertz, 34-35. 
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Solomon functions solely as liturgist for the congregation. This agrees totally with the 
liturgical reality we can deduce from the Psalms. When narrative and prophetic litera- 
ture pictures mighty figures of prayer, this legendary exaggeration serves edifying and 
pedagogical purposes. 

In the nonsacrificial worship of exilic and postexilic Israel, prayers (together with 
readings from Scripture and homilies) became the dominant element of all religious 
ceremonies. The hithpael of pll and r*pillá signalize this development. 


3. Theology. In the prayer of the exilic and postexilic periods the traditions of indi- 
vidual and corporate prayer, of the festival and temple congregations, and of the 
prayers of godly individuals endowed with extraordinary powers coalesce. This is why 
the prayer of Israel is infinitely rich and theologically complex. The prayer tradition 
has preserved concepts of God emanating from different eras. Considered as a whole, 
however, Israel's prayer always presents a partnership in solidarity with God, commu- 
nicating delight in life, thanksgiving, and longing for help. It is also a way of influenc- 
ing Yahweh, of appeasing an angry deity, an attempt to persuade an indifferent God, as 
well as lament and reproach. The noun f‘pilld can denote any kind of prayer.*’ In the 
later period, when pll became by far the favorite term, penitence and petition become 
dominant, at least in corporate worship (1 S. 7:5-6; Ezr. 10:1ff.; Neh. 1:4ff.; 9 [without 
pll]; Dnl. 9). The shock of the fall of Jerusalem and its consequent theocratic theology 
resulted in a sense of unworthiness that left its mark on prayer (cf. also the Dtr theol- 
ogy of history). 


IV. Later Developments. The OT prayer traditions, especially the tradition of litur- 
gical prayer denoted by the hithpael of pll and r*pillá, profoundly influenced the Jew- 
ish and Christian religious communities. This holds true not only formally for the sur- 
vival of many liturgical forms, but also for the fundamental theological and ethical 
values informing the prayer of Israel. 

Gerstenberger 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls the verb has been identified 6 times, 
the nouns t“pillä and p‘lilim once each. There appears to be no notable divergence from 
OT usage. An Apocryphon of Moses describes Moses as an intercessor who prays 
(hitpallel) before Yahweh and pleads (hithannen) for mercy (2Q21 1:4). In the context 
of a congregational hymn (?), 1OH 17:18 illustrates the intimate connection between 
proclamation of God's mighty acts and intercessory prayer (cf. also 12:4). The contexts 
of the noun :*pillá at Qumran show clearly that the community had collections of 
prayers and hymns for specific times of day, festivals, and other occasions:4? tplt lywm 
hkypwrym (1Q34 2:5), tplh Imw‘yd (AQPrFétes* [4Q509] fr. 10, IV, 8). A series of 
superscriptions indicating the occasion of various psalms includes the words tplt mnsh 


47. See III.1.b above. 
48. P. W. Skehan, CBQ 35 (1973) 195-205. 
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mlk yhwdh, “prayer of Manasseh, king of Judah, when the king of Assyria took him 
captive” (4Q381 33:8). The community had a repertory of prayers and hymns for war 
(tplt mw‘d hmlhmh, 1QM 15:5; cf. 40M* [40491] frs. 8-10, 1:17). Finally, the reinter- 
pretation of the cult by the Qumran Essenes, with its new sacrificial system, is evident 
in CD 11:21: “The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination, but the prayer of the just 
is an agreeable offering." The word p‘lilim in 4Q158 9:5 is a citation of Ex. 21:22. 
Fabry 





I. Etymology, Meaning, Occurrences. II. Turn: 1. Local; 2. Temporal; 3. Persons. III. 
Theological Usage: 1. Yahweh; 2. Israel. IV. LXX. V. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology, Meaning, Occurrences. The root *pan, probably originally a 
biliteral (cf. Ugar. pri)! occurs in all the Semitic languages.? In Ethiopic it appears only 
as a verb. In Hebrew it is treated as a hollow verb. Because the noun pänim, “face,” is 
much more frequent, most scholars assume that the verb pn(h) derives from the subst. 
*pan.? Von Soden, too, believes that panii(m), “turn,” is a denominative from pänu I, 
"front, pl. face."4 

We may assume the basic meaning “turn” in all the Semitic languages; also associ- 
ated with this meaning are Eth. fanawa, "send," and Arab. faniya, “pass away”; cf. 
Tigr. fanna, “be transitory.” Heb. pàná may originally have meant “turn one's face,” 
then “turn” in general.> This theory may be supported by the observation that the turn- 
ing of the face is denied explicitly when the text speaks of turning someone's back (Jer. 
2:27; 32:33). But other texts speak of turning the back (Josh. 7:12; Jer. 48:39) or the 


pänä. O. Bachli, “Von der Liste zur Beschreibung,’ ZDPV 89 (1973) 1-14; P. Dhorme, 
"L'emploi métaphorique des noms des parties du corps en hébreu et en akkadien, III,” RB 30 
(1921) 374-99; J. A. Fitzmyer, The Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire. BietOr 19 (1967), esp. 110- 
11; P. Fronzaroli, Studi sul lessico comune semitico I/II. AANLR VIII/19 (1964), esp. 255, 269: 
E. Lipiński, “Peninna, Itiel et l'athléte;" VT 17 (1967) 68-75; W. W. Müller, "Altsüdarabische 
Beiträge zum hebräischen Lexikon," ZAW 75 (1963) 304-16; F. Nótscher, “Das Angesicht Gottes 
schauen” nach biblischer und babylonischer Auffassung (1924, 21969); J. Reindl, Das Angesicht 
Gottes im Sprachgebrauch des ATs. ETS 25 (1970); A. S. van der Woude, “0°18 pänim face,” 
TLOT, il, 995-1014; J. Ziegler, "Die Hilfe Gottes ‘am Morgen, ” Alttestamentliche Studien. FS 
F. Nötscher. BBB | (1950) 281-88; — 0°35 pàním. 
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shoulder (1 S. 10:9) without mentioning the face. Roughly two-thirds of all the pas- 
sages with the gal have a human subject (to which should be added some 13 in which 
Yahweh is the subj.); the subject is always human with the hiphil, and with 5 instances 
of the piel (plus 3 with Yahweh as subj.); only in 15 texts does pänä have an inanimate 
subject. This observation suggests taking the implicit basic meaning “turn one’s face” 
as our starting point. 

The verb occurs 116 times in the gal and 8 times each in the piel and hiphil. Two 
texts (Jer. 49:8; Ezk. 9:2) are cited for the hophal, but this was probably not the original 
reading. Elsewhere when Ezekiel uses pänä to describe the position of the gate (e.g., 
8:3), the form is the qal participle, so that 9:2 should probably be read happoneh also. 
In Jeremiah turning to flee is expressed by means of the hiphil (46:5,21; 49:24), so that 
49:8 also should probably be vocalized as hapná. In neither text does the meaning of 
the clause require a hophal. 


II. Turn. 

1. Local. In many cases pänä denotes an anticipated or incipient change of place. 
The change may be indefinite, when it is not clear where the road might lead (Gen. 
24:29). One may also turn deliberately in all directions to be sure the coast is clear (Ex. 
2:12) before carrying out an intended action. Frequently, however, someone turns in a 
specific direction before setting out. For example, the Philistines raiders turn in the di- 
rection they intend to go (1 S. 13:17-18). Conversely, the "daughters of Jerusalem" do 
not know in what direction the beloved has gone, whom they wish to seek in the com- 
pany of the bride (Cant. 6:1). 

An impersonal subject may also be used with pänä to indicate direction. The course 
of a boundary may be defined in this way (Josh. 15:2,7). The observer follows the 
boundary as it moves. In architectural descriptions pänä likewise serves to indicate di- 
rection; for example, it defines the orientation of the oxen supporting the bronze sea 
(1 K. 7:25). In Ezekiel's temple visions, the gates are "turned" in the direction from 
which one approaches the building or the gates (Ezk. 8:3; 9:2; 11:1; 43:1; 46:1,12,19; 
47:2). Their exterior or facade “faces” east. In the case of the altar (43:17), the steps 
leading up to it are on the east side of its base. The person describing the layout appears 
to be standing inside the temple. Ezk. 10:11, describing the movement of Yahweh's 
chariot throne, also fits with this oriented vision. The wheels are not allowed to turn in 
any direction they choose. The direction the front wheel faces determines the direction 
of the others. 

In the Deuteronomistic view, by describing the route and the destination toward 
which Israel must turn at God's command, Yahweh guided the occupation of the prom- 
ised land. The men Moses sent to spy out the land (Nu. 13:1, at Yahweh's command) 
turned toward the hill country (Dt. 1:24), explored it, and returned with their report. 
The Lord had already decreed the beginning of the occupation, commanding the Israel- 
ites to go up into the hill country of the Amorites (Dt. 1:7). After the spies reported, 
when the people murmured and refused to believe, Yahweh revoked the command to 
enter into the promised land and decreed that Israel should turn once more to the wil- 
derness and set off in the direction of Sea of Reeds (Dt. 1:40; Nu. 14:25), which they 
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did (Dt. 2:1). After the people had spent many days fruitlessly circling Mt. Seir, 
Yahweh opened the way to Transjordan (v. 3); Israel adopted the new route ordained by 
their God, heading out along the road to the wilderness of Moab (v. 8) and then turning 
north toward Bashan (3:1; cf. Nu. 21:33). All these changes of route, commanded by 
God, are concrete signs of God’s guidance. Even Israel’s departure from the place cho- 
sen to celebrate Passover (Dt. 16:7) was governed by God. 

Elijah, too, even when not actively carrying out his prophetic ministry, is subject to 
the authority of God’s guidance: Yahweh orders him to go to Wadi Cherith to escape 
the famine (1 K. 17:3). 

Texts use pänä deliberately to mark turning points in the course of a narrative. 
When someone turns from one locus of action to another, a new scene begins. The men 
who are God's messengers turn to go toward Sodom (Gen. 18:22); in the account of the 
plagues, Pharaoh turns away to express his indifference (Ex. 7:23), and Moses turns 
and leaves without waiting for Pharaoh's answer (10:6). When the queen of Sheba 
turns to go home (1 K. 10:13), her sojourn with Solomon is over. In the story of the 
golden calf, Moses' turning as commanded by Yahweh (Ex. 32:15) signals more than a 
simple change of scene: the narrative takes a decisive turn, the image is destroyed, the 
tablets of the law are shattered as a sign that the covenant has been broken (cf. also Dt. 
9:15ff.). Moses' next encounter with God is followed by a redemptive turning (Dt. 
10:5) that marks an act of great significance for Deuteronomistic theology: Moses 
places the tablets in the ark of the covenant. 

When Saul turns and sees the Amalekite (2 S. 1:7), he makes the decision to end his 
life. Abner's dispute with Asahel turns to disaster for the latter: he is slain. When 
Naaman the Aramean turns away disillusioned and angry (2 K. 5:12), he is in danger of 
losing his chance to be healed. With the statement that he will turn elsewhere, Abra- 
ham's servant forces a decision (Gen. 24:49). By turning back, both the Danites and 
Micah indicate that nothing more can be done (Jgs. 18:21,26). 

When the occupation of the land west of the Jordan is complete, Joshua releases the 
East Jordanian tribes to go to their territories (Josh. 22:4), documenting from the 
Deuteronomistic perspective that they have fulfilled Moses' commission (Dt. 3:18ff.). 
For Deuteronomistic theology it is also important not simply to state (2 K. 23:16) that 
there were tombs in the vicinity of Bethel from which bones were taken to defile the al- 
tar at Bethel, but to ascribe the initiative to Josiah: he turns, sees the tombs, and burns 
the bones on the altar, “according to the word of the Lord that the man of God pro- 
claimed" (1 K. 13:2). 

In battle, when the combatants turn and look about them, it is clear that the situation 
has shifted against them (Josh. 8:20; Jgs. 20:40; 2 Ch. 13:14) or in their favor (2 Ch. 
20:24). If the situation is unfavorable and victory is out of reach, they turn their backs 
to the enemy (Josh. 7:12; Jer. 48:39) or turn to flee (Jgs. 20:42,45,47; Isa. 13:14; Jer. 
46:5,21; 49:8,24; Nah. 2:9[Eng. v. 8]). The same thing happens when the Lord visits 
his punishment on his enemies. 

The expression “wherever he turns" (1 S. 14:47; 1 K. 2:3 [2nd person]) means 
“whatever he undertakes.” When people turn toward their vineyard (Job 24:18), the in- 
tent is to work it, to see and harvest its fruit. In a similar vein, Qohelet (2:11-12) turns 
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gracious favor (119:132) and vouchsafe instruction, steady his steps, redeem him, and 
grant him salvation: “Make your face shine upon your servant” (v. 135). A sick wor- 
shiper, praying that God will not hide his face and thus prolong the petitioner’s distress 
(102:3[2]), expresses confidence that the Lord regards the prayer of the destitute 
(v. 18[17]). 

Insofar as sacrifice represents humble submission and a plea for forgiveness, cou- 
pled with a forthright effort to do God's will, Yahweh turns to accept it (cf. Mal. 2:13) 
and graciously favors those who offer the sacrifice. This explains why, when Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram revolt, Moses prays that Yahweh will not turn to accept (NRSV 
“pay attention to") their offering (Nu. 16:15). But if Yahweh addresses the obduracy of 
his people, their guilt and their sin, then they are in imminent danger of being de- 
stroyed. Moses seeks to avert this destruction through his intercession (Dt. 9:27). 

If Yahweh turns away (pnh piel, Zeph. 3:15) the enemies who have beset and op- 
pressed his people, he clears the ground for them once more, as he did at the time of the 
occupation (Ps. 80:10). 

As for Yahweh's turning in favor toward his people, at the end of the Elisha story 
(2 K. 13:23) the author (probably Dtr) manages to strike a positive balance, but against 
a menacing background: the Lord turns once more toward Israel on account of his cov- 
enant with Israel's ancestors; he is not yet ready to reject and destroy Israel. Later, 
however, this author must record Yahweh's turning away and its consequences (2 K. 
17). 


2. Israel. Israel should always turn toward their God, as a psalmist who has experi- 
enced deliverance counsels in a hymn of thanksgiving (Ps. 40:2-12[1-11]): happy are 
those who trust in the Lord, who do not turn to the proud and to faithless liars (v. 5[4]). 
Trust and confidence are in fact required of those who turn to someone in expectation 
of being accepted and receiving help. When the people, suffering hunger after the exo- 
dus from Egypt, respond to the word of Moses communicated through Aaron, it is in 
this expectation that they turn to the wilderness, to Yahweh, who also appears in his 
käböd (Ex. 16:10). When the Israelites assemble against Moses and Aaron, the latter 
turn toward the tent of meeting, i.e., toward Yahweh, who again appears in his glory 
(Nu. 17:7) and punishes the people until Aaron makes atonement for them. 

In an oracle of salvation that is also addressed to other nations (Isa. 45:22), the 
prophet promises salvation to all who turn to Yahweh. Because Yahweh is the only 
God, there is no other who can save. It is indispensable to turn to him. In a later period, 
when faith came to picture a more transcendent God surrounded by hosts of angels, 
people in distress were apparently wont to turn to “the holy ones" (angels) who could 
serve as mediators between the supplicant and God (Job 5:1). Eliphaz probably looks 
on the appeal as a last recourse, which he nonetheless rejects. 

Deuteronomistic theology is forced to conclude that Israel's heart has turned away 
from its God (Dt. 30:17) and turned to other gods (31:18) to serve them. Then Israel 
breaks the covenant and is therefore under the curse. On that day, the Lord will surely 
hide his face. The Song of Moses (32:1-43) bears witness (31:20-21) against the peo- 
ple, unfolding God's gracious favor as well as the injustice and peril of idolatry. 
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Hos. 3:1b ıs clearly a Deuteronomistic addition, interpolating an interpretive gloss 
that interrupts the flow of the symbolic action by drawing a premature conclusion. It is 
an expansion of the word “adulteress” (m*nà apet), referring to Israel: Yahweh's love 
for his faithless people, who have turned to other gods, is here understood as peda- 
gogic. The symbolic action, however, speaks of depriving Israel of communion with 
God and its benefits (v. 4). To turn to other gods is to transgress the first commandment 
of the Decalogue. Lev. 19:4 therefore demands: “Do not turn to (other) gods [NRSV 
‘idols’ |." 

Jer. 2:27 and 32:22 use an eloquent image to describe the apostasy from Yahweh 
implicit in idolatry: “They turn their backs to me and not their faces." In 2:27 we may 
also have an allusion to magical ceremonies associated with the worship of foreign 
gods. Such practices are clearly behind Dt. 29:17(18), which warns everyone not to 
turn away from the Lord and bless themselves in their idolatry with a blessing intended 
to contravene the curse brought on by transgression of the covenant. Isa. 8:21-22 also 
warns against turning to dark forces, including ghosts and wizards (v. 19). For those 
who do so there will be no dawn, no hope. Lev. 19:31 and 20:6 accordingly forbid turn- 
ing to mediums and soothsayers. They render those who resort to them unclean, de- 
priving them of the possibility of turning to Yahweh, who will turn his face against 
them and cut them off from among the people. The people should instead consult their 
God and take refuge in him (Isa. 8:19). God has told Israel how it is to live; and wis- 
dom, too, admonishes Israel not to turn to iniquity (Job 36:21). Nevertheless, those sur- 
rounding the Suffering Servant must confess that they have turned to their own way 
and gone astray (Isa. 53:6). This passage may suggest — as in the case of Israel's lead- 
ers (56:11) — that every individual is pursuing his or her own advantage. 

It is difficult to determine the precise meaning of 1 S. 10:9: "And it came to pass 
[reading wyhy instead of whyh], when he [Saul] turned his shoulder to leave Sam- 
uel... .”!° The text appears to say that Saul turned his back on Samuel. Is it intended to 
suggest that he was already at odds with Samuel and hence with the prophet and with 
Yahweh? 

The theological meaning of pnh in the piel requires special mention. Theological 
texts make use of the meaning “clean up, remove.” Isa. 40:3 promises that a way will 
be prepared in the wilderness for the return of the exiles to Jerusalem. The impv. pannü 
refers in the first instance to the removal of obstacles. The road is to be constructed by 
the heavenly powers to whom the imperative is clearly addressed. It is the way of 
Yahweh, on which he will return to Zion with his liberated people. Isa. 57:14 cites the 
imperative of 40:3. Here it is to be understood figuratively: purge your lives and con- 
duct of everything that obstructs the coming of salvation. Isa. 40:3 is cited once again 
in 62:10: now those already dwelling in Jerusalem are called on to remove the obsta- 
cles that "prevent the many Israelites still abroad from returning to Jerusalem."!! 


10. See ibid., 59 n. 93. 
11. C. Westermann, /saiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 379. 
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I. Etymology; Occurrences. IIl. Meaning: 1. Architecture; 2. Sociology; 3. Theology. II. 
LXX. IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology; Occurrences. The etymology of pinnä is uncertain. There are three 
possibilities: (1) it may derive from a root *pnn not attested in Hebrew, which can be 
interpreted as a by-form of > 7135 pänä, “turn (back)";! (2) we may be dealing with an 
independent root meaning "divide," analogous to Arab. fanna II, “make different, 
mix”;? (3) it may represent a nominal extension of Heb. — 0°35 pänim.? 

The word occurs 30 times in the OT: 18 times in the singular, 11 times in the pl. 
form pinnót, and once in the pl. form pinnim (Zec. 14:10). It is distributed as follows: 
twice in Exodus; 4 times in the Deuteronomistic History; twice in Isaiah; 3 times in 
Jeremiah; twice each in Ezekiel, Zephaniah, and Zechariah; once in Psalms; twice in 
Job; 4 times in Proverbs; 3 times each in Nehemiah and Chronicles. 


II. Meaning. 

l. Architecture. The vast majority of occurrences (23) are in structural contexts. 
Here pinná denotes the point where the straight of a street (Prov. 7:8,12; 2 Ch. 28:24) 
or a wall changes direction, with a sharp bend in contrast to a curve (hämüg, Cant. 7:2). 
In particular, there was a prominent and familiar angle in the city wall of Jerusalem, 
probably on the north or northeast side (Neh. 3:24,31,32); on the northwest side (facing 
the new city?) there was a corner gate referred to as Sa‘ar happinnä (2 K. 14:13; Jer. 
31:38; 2 Ch. 26:9). Only in Zec. 14:10, where the site of eschatological Jerusalem is 
probably described in terms of the city's greatest extent, is the gate called Sa'ar 
happinnim. The widely accepted theory that we are dealing here with a gloss (and a 
corrupt text to boot) is dubious. More likely we have here a deliberately archaizing ex- 
pression intended to conjure up the preexilic city. This interpretation is supported by 


pinnä. J. Jeremias, "Der Eckstein,’ Angelos 1 (1925) 65-70; idem, “Eckstein — Schlußstein,” 
ZNW 36 (1937) 154-57; idem, “KeboAn ywviac — Axpoywviaioc,” ZNW 29 (1930) 264-80; 
idem, “Ai@oc,” TDNT, IV, 268-80; L. Köhler, "Zwei Fachworte der Bausprache in Jesaja 28,16,” 
TZ 3 (1947) 390-93; J. Lindblom, “Der Eckstein in Jes 28,16," Interpretationes ad Vetus 
Testamentum Pertinentes. FS S. Mowinckel. NoTT 56 (1955) 123-32; U. Maiburg, "Christus der 
Eckstein,” Vivarium. FS T. Klauser. JAC Erganzungsband 11 (1984), 247-56; H. Merklein, Das 
kirchliche Amt nach dem Epheserbrief. SANT 33 (1973), esp. 144-52; H. Muszyński, 
Fundament, Bild und Metapher in den Handschriften aus Qumran. AnBibl 61 (1975); J. van der 
Ploeg, "Les chefs du peuple d’Israel et leurs titres," RB 57 (1950) 40-61; K. T. Schäfer, "Lapis 
summus angularis," FS H. Lützeler (1962), 9-23; idem, "Zur Deutung von a&xpoywviatoc,” 
Neutestamentliche Aufsdtze. FS J. Schmid (1963), 218-24. 


|. GesB, 650; HAL, III, 944. 
2. Wehr, 728. 
3. Cf. A. S. van der Woude, TLOT, II, 995. 
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the explicit words “at the location of the former gate” (Sa‘ar hàri 3ón), especially since 
Neh. 3 makes no more mention of this corner gate. By synecdoche, in the sense of 
"corner tower, bastion,” pinná could also mean “fortress, battlement” (Zeph. 3:6).4 
There is no evidence that pinná was a technical term for the salients of a stepped wall 
like that found at Arad.° 

Six texts use pinnd in conjunction with 'arba' for the four corners of a house (Job 
1:19), the altar (Ex. 27:2; 38:2), the altar ledge (Ezk. 27:2; 38:2), and the stands for 
wheeled basins (1 K. 7:34). 

For the theological meaning of the word, scholars (primarily NT scholars) have ex- 
tensively debated whether the phrase ró 3/7 eben pinná denoted only the copestone of a 
building? or was used exclusively for the cornerstone of the foundation, the foundation 
stone.’ The evidence of the OT does not permit a decision one way or the other as to the 
architectural meaning of the term. Prov. 21:9; 25:24 (pinnat-gäg); and Zeph. 1:16 
(happinnót hagg*bohót) clearly require the meaning “capstone (of a roof), pinnacle" 
(cf. also Zeph. 3:6; 2 Ch. 26:15). On the other hand, Job 38:6 clearly refers to a “cor- 
nerstone." In Jer. 51:26 it is not clear whether /“pinnä stands in synonymous parallel- 
ism with /*mósádót* and means “cornerstone” or is intended as an antithetical merism 
denoting the totality from cornerstone to "pinnacle." 


2. Sociology. In Jgs. 20:2; 1 S. 14:38; Isa. 19:13 (par. särim); Zec. 10:4; and possi- 
bly Zeph. 3:6 (par. göyim), pinnä is used figuratively for the leadership of society. The 
metaphor pinnót kol-hà'àm can thus mean both the “pillars of the community" and the 
most exalted pinnacles, "high society." It can hardly be demonstrated that a specific 


function or office was associated with this title.? 


3. Theology. In the context of an oracular threat against illusory trust in (anti- 
Assyrian) alliances (on the part of Hezekiah against Sennacherib?), Isa. 28:16 clearly 
presents a pinnat yigrat müsäd (par. eben böhan) as an alternative. The uncertain tem- 
poral reference of the main verb (hin*nf yissad) makes it difficult to interpret this "pre- 
cious cornerstone of the foundation" (or possibly: "corner where one foundation wall 
meets another”):!0 Are we dealing with an elective act of Yahweh in the past (the selec- 
tion of Zion as the foundation of the temple and the navel [2 keystone] of the earth or 
the Davidic monarchy)? Or does the text refer to a future act (preservation of a "rem- 
nant" of the faithful [cf. Qumran] or the messiah)? Or — if the oracle is exilic or even 
postexilic — might it not refer to the community of returnees and the new temple? Or, 
as v. 16bß (“one who trusts will not panic") would suggest, is faith in the present hour 


4. W. Rudolph, Micha-Nahum-Habakuk-Zephanja. KAT XIII/3 (1975), 286. 
5. Cf. R. de Vaux, Anclsr, I, 233. 

6. J. Jeremias et al. 

7. Esp. Scháfer; see the survey of the discussion in Merklein, 144-52. 

8. See R. Moses, — VI, 113. 

9. Van der Ploeg, 51, 60. 

10. Kóhler. 
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ens, stars, the surface of the deep). Used figuratively it expresses purpose or intention: 
ana älim pänüsu, “he intends (to go) to the city" (cf. 2 Ch. 32:2, pänäyw lammil- 
hämäh). We also find fixed idioms such as “the beaming (nawärum) of a face," "cause 
someone's face to beam" (p. nummuru), “seek/behold someone's face" (p. amäru), 
"exercise oversight" (p. wabälum; cf. ns’ pänim), “direct one’s face" (p. nadänu), 
"lower one's face" (p. quddudu), "turn one's face toward/away from" (p. suhhuru). 
Each of these expressions can have a variety of meanings. As semiprepositions we find 
such expressions as ana pän-, “to, for, opposite," and ina pän-, “in view of, in the pres- 
ence of, before." 

In the OT only two proper names incorporating pänim occur: the PN p*ná el (1 Ch. 
4:4; 8:25 Q) and the toponym p*ní/i'el (Gen. 32:31-32[30-31 ]). 


II. Distribution. The table on p. 592 (based on Lisowsky) displays the distribution 
of pànim separately and with its associated prepositions (including /ipné in 1 K. 6:17; 
excluding millipni in 1 K. 6:29 and pny [Q pi] in Prov. 15:14).!! The total in each OT 
book also includes the occurrences that will be cited below of pänim with other prepo- 
sitions. Under Zt we count both the sign of the accusative and the preposition without 
distinction. Under ‘al we also include the combination with köl ('al-kol-p*né). 

In addition to the prepositional phrases counted in the table, we find /‘panim (used 
adverbially in the sense of "earlier"; including mill“pänim in Isa. 41:26) (22 times), ‘el- 
mil (8), mimmül (2), meet (6), ("el-)nokah (6), neged (4), minneged (1), me'im (2), ‘al- 
lipné (1), and lappanim (1). 

Formally speaking, the prepositions (except for 5^) can be divided into two catego- 
ries: one of which expresses turning toward the object of the preposition, the other of 
which expresses turning away from the object. The first category comprises /*, ‘el, et, 
al, el-mül, nokah, and neged; the second comprises min and its compounds. Substan- 
tively, it is interesting to note that the use of pdnim tends to echo the content of the 
book in question: Genesis emphasizes ‘al (p*né-hà Gres, hà "^dáàmá), the “cultic” books 
(Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy) /ipné (Yahweh, cultic objects), Esther 
lipné (hammelek), Ezekiel, Psalms, and Job panim without any preposition. 


III. Nominal Usage. The word pdnim appears as a noun some 400 times in the OT 
(402 according to Reindl);!? in most cases it is related to another substantive or a 
proper name, whether as part of a construct phrase, by means of a possessive suffix, or, 
in a few instances, through the immediate context. A tenth of its occurrences are asso- 
ciated with objects, more than half with anthropoid beings (including animals and hy- 
brids such as cherubim and seraphim). Somewhat more than one-quarter of the texts 
refer to Yahweh. It appears semantically inappropriate to postulate for pänim a "literal" 
or original meaning in one or another of these groups. 


11. See, respectively, M. Noth, BK, IX/1, 100, 102; O. Plöger, Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII 
(1984), 177. 
12. P. 8. 
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Total el b* et ly mill min al me'al None 
Gen 141 l — 8 56 5 L3 28 5 20 
Ex 128 2 -— 3 62 3 17 9 l 21 
Lev 107 4 — 5 76 4 5 5 — 6 
Nu 119 2 l — 83 3 10 13 — 4 
Dt 132 3 5 3 67 5 26 9 l 10 
Josh 91 l 3 -— 51 2 22 9 — c 
Jgs 46 1 Le — 22 c 15 2 — 2 
IS 98 — — 5 62 3 12 8 | 4 
2S 13 1 — 6 4] l 8 8 — 7 
LK 100 —- — 10 56 3 9 15 3 4 
2K 73 — — 4 32 2 14 7 6 7 
Isa 89 — I ] a 2 29 4 l 23 
Jer 128 — — 2 ad 4 45 9 6 16 
Ezk 155 18 4 4 37 2 a 17 -— 64 
XII 72 — 2 4 27 3 15 8 3 9 
Ps 133 — — 5 49 6 21 3 — 48 
Job 10 2 l ] 16 —- 11 11 — 24 
Prov 42 — ] 1 22 — l l — 15 
Ruth 2 — — -—- == — — l — — 
Cant 2 — c 2 l — -— — — l 
Eccl 21 — -— -— 10 2 l ] — 4 
Lam 11 — — — 3 -— 3 — — 3 
Est 37 — — l 30 4 — — — 2 
Dn! 33 — — 3 15 1 — 4 — 10 
Ezr 10 — — — 7 l — — — 2 
Neh 31 l — — 23 l 3 — — 2 
1 Ch 63 — =- —- 40 4 10 2 — 5 
2Ch 119 | — 4 71 9 10 8 | 14 
OT 2,126 37 17 72 1,030 73 307 182 28 der 


l. Objects. In conjunction with objects, pdnim/p*né denotes the part or side facing 
the observer: the facade of the temple (Ezk. 41:14,21; 46:1) or of a gateway (Ezk. 
40:6,15,20), the face of the moon (Job 26:9), the front of a garment (Job 41:5[13]), a 
battlefront (2 S. 10:9; 11:15; 1 Ch. 19:10), the crux of a situation (2 S. 14:20). In Eccl. 
10:10 pänim denotes the cutting edge of a weapon.!? 





2. Cosmic Entities. We find panim/p*né in combination with various terms denoting 
elements of the geographical domain. The phrase p*né hà *dámá (Gen. 2:6; 8:13; Ps. 


13. A. Lauha, Kohelet. BK XIX (1978), 186. 
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tion by David on behalf of the people, to which Yahweh responds by stating the reason 
for their punishment (cf. the similar meaning of bigg&$ 'et-hà *lohim in 2 S. 12:16, Da- 
vid's prayer for [b*'ad] his son, and Ex. 33:7).28 It is clear, furthermore, that in relation- 
ships between human beings and Yahweh, no distinction can be drawn between asking 
the reason for a punishment — we are not dealing with a theoretical question on the 
part of an observer — and praying that it be mitigated or revoked. 


3. he'ir pänim. The expression héir pänim, “make one's face shine," appears 8 
times with Yahweh as subject and addressee of a volitive form. Nu. 6:25 and Ps. 
67:2(1) use the jussive; they are prayers, respectively, for Yahweh's all-embracing 
blessing on an individual and the fertility of the land. The other 6 texts use the impera- 
tive. Ps. 31:17(16) is a confident petition spoken by an unjustly persecuted psalmist; 
hä’trä päneykä ‘al appears in immediate conjunction with deliverance and salvation 
(nsl par. y). “Let your face shine, that we may be saved" (Ps. 80:4,8,20[3,7,19]) is a 
repeated refrain that divides the psalm into three sections, increasing in dramatic inten- 
sity; it comprehends all the psalmist's petitions: show yourself, come to our aid, restore 
us, return to us, look on us, avenge us, protect us, champion us. In Ps. 119:135 haer 
pänim b* recognizes the inability of humans to fulfill the commandments if Yahweh 
does not personally create the necessary conditions for their fulfillment (vv. 133-134). 
In Dnl. 9 Daniel turns his face to Yahweh to pray (v. 3); he acknowledges the “shame of 
his own face and the face of the people" (vv. 7-8), confesses that they have not en- 
treated the favor (hillä pänim, v. 13) of Yahweh, and prays that Yahweh will hä’er 
päneykä upon the sanctuary (v. 17). The allusions to the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the sanctuary indicate that Daniel is not praying for a mystical or cultic revelation of 
Yahweh but for the chance to rebuild life in the land. The light of Yahweh’s face 1s the 
all-encompassing sign of God’s favor. The “shining” face of the one who receives wis- 
dom (Eccl. 8:1) is a reflection of this gracious presence of God in the human world (cf. 
Ex. 34:29-30). 


4. hlh pänim. The expression hillä ( 'et-) panim occurs 16 times in the OT, plus twice 
in Sir. 33(30):20d,22a (ms. E). Three times it refers to a human face, 13 times to the 
face of God (p*né yhwh 11 times, p*né 'el once [Mal. 1:9], direct address to Yahweh 
once [Ps. 119:58]). The uncertain etymology of > n'?n hälä prohibits any certain con- 
clusions concerning the meaning of the expression. Because the semantic shift from 
"weak, sick" to “make soft, mild" is problematic, as is the treatment of Yahweh as the 
passive subject of an action that involves a certain degree of constraint (as evidenced 
by use of the piel), Seybold associates Alh here with Alh II, "be sweet, pleasant," at- 
tested in Hebrew in the nominal forms h“liya and helyá.?? 

In secular usage Ps. 45:13(12) expresses the wish that the king's bride may receive 
the homage of the nations; Job 11:19 expresses the assurance that many will entreat 


28. M. Górg, Zelt der Begegnung. BBB 27 (1967), 158. 
29. Seybold, “Reverenz,” 4, 14. 
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Job's favor. Prov. 19:6 observes the human propensity for ingratiating conduct: people 
selfishly seek the favor of one who possesses wealth or power (nädib). 

The expression hillä p*né yhwh is used in situations where someone seeks favor 
with God to prevent the imposition of a punishment already determined (Ex. 32:11; Jer. 
26:19; cf. Yahweh's response in each case: wayyinnähem yhwh 'al/'el-hàràá'á, “and 
Yahweh changed his mind about the disaster" [Ex. 32:14; Jer. 26:19]), to find help in 
danger (1 S. 13:1), or to avert the consequences of a punishment (1 K. 13:6; 2 K. 13:4; 
2 Ch. 33:12). | 

The subject of hillä pänim is a person of some note: a charismatic leader (Moses, 
Samuel), a king (Hezekiah, Jehoahaz, Manasseh), or an anonymous “man of God.” In 
later texts, however, the subject of hillä may be a group: emissaries from Bethel seek- 
ing guidance concerning observance of a festival (Zec. 7:2), non-Israelites who join 
with Israel /*hallót 'et-p*né yhwh (Zec. 8:21,22, par. to biqqes yhwh, apparently mean- 
ing nothing more than “visit the temple"), priests admonished by Yahweh to fulfill 
their cultic duties punctiliously (Mal. 1:9). 

The expression hillä p*né yhwh/él appears frequently in cultic contexts, but should 
not be equated with Moses’ intercession on behalf of the people with the prayer of the 
man of God for Jeroboam (hal-nà' . . . w*hitpallel, 1 K. 13:6), Saul’s burnt offering 
(1 S. 13:12), the correct sacrifices required of the priests (Mal. 1:9), or the penitential 
rites observed by Manasseh (2 Ch. 33:12,13, wayyikkàna' . . . wayyitpallel). Jer. 26:19; 
Zec. 7:2; 8:21,22 provide no details about what hillä pänim involved. Section het of Ps. 
119 suggests interpreting hillit? paneykà (v. 58) as assurance of enjoying Yahweh's fa- 
vor by virtue of having observed his laws. Dnl. 9:13 sets hillä pänim in parallel with 
turning away from iniquities and obeying the voice of Yahweh. Only the sequence of 
verbs in 2 K. 13:4 (way‘hal [Jehoahaz] . . . wayyisma' [Yahweh]) points to a concrete 
act of prayer. In the remaining texts hillä p*né yhwh/'el expresses the purpose of the pe- 
tition or the cultic act, namely gaining Yahweh's favor. 


5. ns 7hdr pänim. The expression nàása' pänim (usually without ‘et, except in Job 42:9) 
has a purely physical sense in 2 K. 9:32 (Jehu raises his face to look up); there are emotional 
overtones in 2 S. 2:22 (raising one's face to look someone in the eye). Job will lift up his 
face in prayer (Job 22:26). In Mal. 1:9 and Job 11:15, nasa’ panim min- means “turn one's 
face away" (in the latter passage müm means “what is worthless"; cf. Dt. 32:5). 

Elsewhere nasa’ pänim has a figurative meaning. Positively, it means “show consid- 
eration for" (as in the petition yissa" yhwh pänäyw ‘éleykd [Nu. 6:26]), concretely “for- 
give" (Gen. 32:21[20]) or accept (a petition [Gen. 19:21; 1 S. 25:35] or a gift [Mal. 
1:8]). In contrast, the enemy has no respect for the old (Dt. 28:50) or the priests (Lam. 
4:16). In these texts (with the exception of Nu. 6:26), panim denotes the person receiv- 
ing the favor; the subject of ns’ is the one who bestows the favor. There appears to be 
no difference between nasa’ pänim l° and nasa’ p*né X; Grube's translation of the for- 
mer as “smile” is based on insufficient evidence." 


30. Grube, 253-54. 
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dered to the power of their iniquities (Isa. 64:6). Yahweh's hiding of his face is his most 
extreme reaction, preceding the kindling of his anger and forsaking of Israel (Dt. 
31:17-18; cf. 32:20; Jer. 33:5). 

The relationship between God and human beings is imponderable (Job 34:29) and is 
not conditioned absolutely by human righteousness or sinfulness. The righteous psalm- 
ist is certain that Yahweh does not hide his face from the poor (Ps. 22:25[24]); for mys- 
terious reasons, however, the face of Yahweh is hidden from the psalmist. Other psalm- 
ists ask anxiously why they have been so incomprehensibly forsaken and how long this 
state will endure (13:2[1]; 44:25[24]; 88:15[14]); with the cry “Do not hide your face” 
(27:9; 69:18[17]; 102:3[2]; 143:7) they give voice to their emotions: “hear me, answer 
me, do not forsake me, do not reject me, do not forget me, be with me, save me, deliver 
me." The psalmist is terrified at the prospect of Yahweh’s hiding his face (30:8[7]), 
knowing that the most wondrous works of creation return to dust when Yahweh hides 
his face (104:29). The psalmist, cut off from Yahweh’s face (143:7), must go down into 
the pit. 

The question “How long?” and the petition “Do not hide your face” frequently oc- 
cur side by side in the Psalms — not in the context of a confession of sin but in an affir- 
mation of Yahweh’s faithfulness despite persecution by enemies (e.g., Ps. 44:18- 
23[17-22]; 69:19[18]; 143:9b); the usage reveals the psalmist’s awareness that the rela- 
tionship with Yahweh is unfathomable. 

The statement that Yahweh will never again hide his face (Ezk. 39:29) summarizes 
all Yahweh's promises, marking an end to a brief separation of Yahweh from his people 
(Isa. 54:8). When Yahweh no longer hides his face, Job will see clearly the nature of 
his sin (Job 13:24). Then Yahweh can "hide his face" (Ps. 51:11[9]) from human sin, 
and the sinner is set free. In later texts we find the assurance that Yahweh will not hide 
his face from the person who wholeheartedly does what is true (Tob. 13:6). We may 
also note Tobit's prayer to Yahweh (3:6) and his admonition to Tobias (4:7) not to turn 
his face from him or from the poor, so that Yahweh will not turn his face away from 
Tobias. Sir. 18:24 admonishes the reader to think of the day of wrath, when Yahweh 
will turn away his face. 


9. r'h/hzh panim. With reference to human beings, the expression ra à (‘et/el-) 
pänim has three meanings: actually to see someone's face (Gen. 31:2,5; Ex. 34:35; 
Dnl. 1:10); to meet someone (Gen. 32:21[20]; 33:10; 46:30; 48:11); or to enjoy access 
to an exalted individual (Joseph, Pharaoh, the king), occasionally (Gen. 43:3,5; 
44:23,26; Ex. 10:28,29; 2 S. 3:13) or regularly (2 S. 14:24,28,32). The texts of the third 
group express the refusal of a meeting. The phrase rö’@ p*né hammelek is the title of of- 
ficials with access to the king, listed by 2 K. 25:19 par. Jer. 52:25 together with sdris, 
pägid, and soper (cf. also Est. 1:14). 

In the majority of its OT occurrences, ra (‘et/el-) p*né yhwh (qal, often repointed 
as a niphal??) is a technical term for a cultic encounter with the deity. Each of the three 


37. See the discussion in Reindl, 147-48. 
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liturgical calendars (Ex. 23:14-19, Covenant Code; Ex. 34:18-26, Yahweh’s preroga- 
tives; Dt. 16:1-17, Dtn version of the calendar) uses the expression twice. Following 
the regulations governing the festival of unleavened bread, Ex. 23:15 and 34:20 con- 
clude with identical words: “They shall not see my face empty-handed.” With slightly 
different words, Dt. 16:16 concludes the regulations governing the festivals: “He [i.e., 
every male Israelite] shall not see the face of Yahweh empty-handed.” Using almost 
identical language, Ex. 23:17, 34:23, and Dt. 16:16a decree the obligation of every 
male to visit the sanctuary (“see the face of Yahweh") three times a year. The associa- 
tion of this precept with the description of the three most important festivals suggests 
that the texts are thinking of a (or: the) central sanctuary. 

Dt. 16:16 identifies the sanctuary with the Jerusalem temple. Ex. 34:24 likewise 
thinks in terms of a distant central sanctuary, stating that "no one shall covet your land 
when you go up to see the face of Yahweh your God three times in the year." Every sev- 
enth year Dt. 31:11 requires the law to be proclaimed to all the people who have come 
to the (Jerusalem) sanctuary during the festival of booths “to see the face of Yahweh.” 

Only four times does rà à (‘et-)p*né yhwh appear outside the context of liturgical 
regulations. In Isa. 1:12, an accusation of cultic worship that ignores justice (vv. 
10,17), the relationship between "seeing the face" and presence in the temple is em- 
phasized by the mention of "courts"; in 1 S. 1:22 this relationship is established by the 
concluding phrase “and he will dwell there.” The interchange of qal and niphal is not 
evident here, but the construction with ‘ef suggests an active form. Ps. 42:3(2) voices 
an intense yearning, not found in other texts, to behold the face of Yahweh. The cultic 
aspect is present in the allusion to the temple (v. 5[4]), the assurance of appearing be- 
fore the altar of God (43:4), and liturgical praise (ydh). In Job 33:26 rsh and t*rá à 
point to a liturgical context for "seeing his face." When Yahweh shows his back instead 
of his face (Jer. 18:17, with rh vocalized as a hiphil), his conduct represents his re- 
sponse to the people (Jer. 2:17): he refuses all possibility of help. 

The expression häzä p*né yhwh appears in just two psalms, where it is difficult to 
determine the meaning of the cultic element. In Ps. 11 the innocent psalmist appears 
to seek refuge from persecution in the temple (vv. 1aß,4). The psalmist's desire to 
see the enemy punished (v. 6; within the confines of the temple?) contrasts with an 
assurance that the upright will see his (God's) face (yasar yeh’zü pänäyw [for 
pànémó], v. 7). The interpretation of Ps. 17:15, "I shall behold your face in righ- 
teousness,” is made difficult by the parallel in v. 15b: “When I awake (b*haqís), I 
shall be satisfied by your likeness (t*máná) Both terms point to “cult-related con- 
cepts."?8 The use of häzä instead of rà à is not sufficient argument to exclude a cultic 
theophany, although we risk a petitio principii. In any case it is incontestable that in 
both psalms this expression conveys “the experience of God's gracious favor in an 
act of saving deliverance."3? 


38. H. F. Fuhs, Sehen und Schauen. FzB 32 (1978), 273. 
39, Ibid., 274. 
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V. Semantic and Theological Assessment. A study of pänim based on syntactic 
and semantic categories rather than directly on thematic categories makes it possible to 
confirm some conclusions regarding its meaning that earlier studies have made in- 
creasingly clear. It is impossible to trace any direct dependencies of the biblical expres- 
sions with respect to the meaning or setting of corresponding expressions in ancient 
Near Eastern usage. On the purely linguistic plane, some of these expressions represent 
borrowings; but their meaning can be determined only from their actual OT context. It 
is impossible, therefore, to associate pänim collocations with conjectural rituals con- 
cerning which the OT provides no information — e.g., understanding hillä pänim as 
stroking the face of a divine image or connecting "covering their faces with fat" (Job 
15:27) with ritual anointing, näs@’ pdnim with a gesture of judicial reprieve, or “the 
light of the countenance" with the cult of astral deities. Discussion of the possible ori- 
gin of such expressions (secularization of a cultic concept or elevation of a secular con- 
cept to the cultic or theological domain) derives from a highly detailed division into 
categories rather than the normal process of linguistic development; such discussion is 
therefore ultimately fruitless. In all probability the pänim expressions have their origin 
in the broad semantic potential of pänim. The face is that part of the human body, and 
hence of the person, which is most capable of manifesting differentiated appearances; 
it is only logical, therefore, that language should take the term pänim as a point of de- 
parture in numerous collocations and idioms that refer to interpersonal relations as well 
as relations between human beings and God. To hide one's face, to show, turn, or avert 
it, to lift, lower, cover, harden it, to make it gentle or dark or bright — these are natural 
expressions of human comportment; language may therefore draw on them in a variety 
of idioms, the absence of which — rather than their obvious presence — requires ex- 
planation. 

It is therefore appropriate to return to Reindl's argument that the pänim expressions 
(not just the p*né-yhwh expressions) represent not concepts but idioms and develop it 
further." The word pänim did not develop until there emerged from it a precise theo- 
logical or anthropological concept that could be utilized in turn for various expressions 
by means of verbs or prepositions. The word pdnim, "face," with its variety of possible 
overtones, can be used, and is used, in many expressions whose meaning does not de- 
pend exclusively or primarily on some postulated technical (e.g., theological) sense in- 
ferred from panim but rather on the collocation as a whole, with its context taken into 
account. This approach makes clear that certain expressions (e.g., näsä’ pänim, sbb 
panim) did not develop as fixed idioms with a unique meaning, but could be used liter- 
ally and figuratively, positively and negatively. 

Only two pänim expressions acquired a technical cultic sense: rá à ( 'et-)p*né yhwh 
("visit the sanctuary") and the prepositional phrase lipné yhwh (see VI.1.b below), 
which qualifies theologically the majority of cultic acts (but not such acts only) that are 
performed in some sense in the presence of Yahweh. It is not impossible that the an- 
cient Near Eastern cult of images influenced the development of both expressions. But 


40. Pp. 198ff. 
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it is also probable that the potential of the term pänim for describing interpersonal rela- 
tions also contributed to the development of both expressions. 

As an organ more expressive than the hand and more inclusive than the eye — 
which, however, belongs to it — the pänim was well suited to represent the entire hu- 
man person by a kind of synecdoche. This is the case when pdnim is the subject in the 
expressions discussed in III.4.d and in some of the meanings of the collocations listed 
in IV. Because of its ability to express emotions and reactions, pänim denotes the sub- 
ject insofar as it turns (pnh) to “face” others, 1.e., insofar as it is the subject of relation- 
ships. The term pänim describes relationships. The relationship is syntactically explicit 
when the subject of the verb is not identical with the subject of pänim. When the two 
coincide, either there is a syntactic signal expressing the relationship (e.g., the face is 
hidden from [min] someone) or the immediate context points to the nature of a relation- 
ship (Ex. 33). The relationship encompasses the present of both parties and the action 
of at least one of them. The mode of presence includes seeking (bigges panim), behav- 
ior that may be general (seeing, observing, being in someone's presence) or particular, 
positive (appeasing, showing favor or favoritism, seeking or receiving benevolence) or 
negative (opposing, refusing, rejecting), and finally even refusal to meet (averting 
one's face, hiding from someone). 

The semantic possibilities of pänim also make it a suitable term to use in connection 
with Yahweh. It is no more and no less anthropomorphic than any other term used in 
theological discourse; neither does it presuppose any particular adaptation of a techni- 
cal theological kind. Applied to Yahweh, pänim says no more and no less than when 
applied to human beings. The semantically constitutive elements of pänim that make it 
appropriate for discourse about Yahweh are the same that apply to human beings: real 
personal presence, relationship, and meeting (or refusal to meet). All the fundamental 
relationships between God and human beings can be described by pänim and its asso- 
ciated expressions. 

It does not appear expedient, however, to see in the expression p*né yhwh as such an 
aspect of Yahweh's special presence or relationship with human beings, such as a me- 
diated presence in contrast to immediate presence, or a presence that brings comfort or 
punishment. In Ps. 21:10(9) ‘Zt päneykä is the “time of presence," when Yahweh will 
reveal himself; the notion of punishment derives from the verse as a whole (cf. vv. 9- 
11[8-10]). In specific cases a translation like "anger" in texts such as Ps. 9:4(3); 
34:17(16); 80:17(16); Eccl. 8:1; Lam. 4:16, as well as Ps. 21:10(9),4! can be appropri- 
ate. Its systematic application, however, could easily forget the complex and profuse 
shades of meaning of pänim. 

Insofar as panim bespeaks presence, its purpose is to underline the positive aspect of 
the interpersonal relationship. The negative aspect of the relationship is expressed by 
separation from pänim. The idiom nätan pänim b* is an exception. The expression sim 
pänim ‘el/al acquires its negative overtones only from the oracle it introduces. 


41. W. F. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968), 117; M. Dahood, Bibl 51 (1970) 
399; but cf. F. J. Morrow Jr., VT 18 (1968) 558-59. 
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